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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE- 

SESSION,  1887-88. 


The  Council  of  the  Canadian  Institute  has  the    honour  to  lay  before  the  members 

its  Thirtj-Ninth  Annual  Report : 

Early  in  the  past  Session  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Yander  Smissen,  to  whose 
exertions  so  much  of  the  increased  activity  and  prosperity  of  the  Institute  were  due,  was 
unfortunately  obliged,  through  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  to  resign,  and  the  Vice- 
President  being  at  the  time  absent  in  Europe,  Mr.  Charles  Carpmael  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacant  position.  Twenty-six  meetings,  including  the  annual  conversazione,  have  been 
held  during  the  past  session,  at  which  thirty-nine  papers  have  been  read,  in  addition  to 
fifty  read  at  Section  meetings.  The  aggregate  number  of  papers  read  thus  exceeds  by 
seventeen  that  of  the  preceding  year,  when  there  were  but  seventy-two,  and  this  number 
was  again  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 
The  character  of  these  communications  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  standard  of  previous 
years,  and  the  range  of  subjects  (as  shown  in  the  appendix)  has  been  unusually  larga 
The  average  attendance  at  the  regular  weekly  meetings  has  also  shown  an  increase.  It 
is  also  satisfactory  to  notice  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  who  have  made  use  of  the  reading-room.  On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  con- 
versazione, the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Archaeology  was  opened,  and  there  was 
an  excellent  exhibition  of  photographs  by  the  Photographic  Section.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  their  friends.  The  Archseological  collection  is  already  exten- 
sive, and  has  been  admirably  arranged  by  the  Curator,  to  whom  the  Institute  is  greatly 
indebted  for  his  exertions,  both  in  collecting  specimens  and  in  carefully  classifying  them. 
The  Archaeological  Report,  which  has  been  bound  up  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1886-87,  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  contains  an 
account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Institute  down  to  December  last,  in  this  field. 
Our  exertions  to  add  to  our  collection  continue  unabated,  and  the  Council  has  thank- 
fully to  acknowledge  the  grant  of  $1,000  by  the  Ontario  Government,  which  will  enable 
us  to  devote  a  considerable  sum,  as  in  the  past  year,  to  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets  received  during  the  year,  is  shown  in  Appendix  III,  to  have  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  to  have  been  considerably  more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  it  was 
five  years  ago.  A  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  on  the  subject 
of  "Time  Reckoning,"  and  issued  by  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  educational  institutions  throughout  the  Dominion.  In  this  pamphlet  the  princi- 
ples of  time-reckoning  are  set  forth,  with  special  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Washington  conference  on  the  subject.  A  deputation  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  has 
waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  deputation,  the  Minister  has  requested  to  be  furnished  ^ith  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  for  distribution  to  the  head  masters  of  the  various  l^gh 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes  in  the  Province.  The  Council  has  also  sent  copies  of  the 
pamphlet  to  the  Ministers  of  Education  in  the  other  Provinces.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  read  before  this  Institute,  copies  of  which 
were  forwarded  with  a  memorial  from  the  Institute  to  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  then  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  through  him  to  the  British  Government, 
and  to  various  foreign  scientific  institutions,  which  first  called  prominent  attention 
throughout  the  world  to  this  subject.  The  views  then  advanced  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming, 
were  very  generally  accepted  by  scientific  men  in  all  civilized  nations,  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  various  congresses,  and  in  October,  1884,  a  conference  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  which  twenty-five  nations 
were  represented,  and  the  proposed  reforms  were  by  it  recommended  for  adoption  by  all 

1  (CI.) 


nationa.  Tour  Council  has  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  pamphlet  now  issued  will 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  these  reforms  in  Canada.  A  memorial  was  also  forwarded 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  connection  with  Geological  and  Mining  affairs,  and  in 
reply  a  certified  copy  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Honorable  the  Privy  Council, 
approved  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-Greneral  in  Council  on  the  28th  September,  1887,. 
has  been  received,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  a  Division  of  the  Creological  Branch  of  the 
Interior  has  recently  been  organized  by  the  appointment  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Sur- 
vey, of  a  Mining  Engineer  and  a  Mining  Geologist,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  mining- 
industries  of  the  Dominion,  to  collect  mineial  statistics,  and  otherwise  to  work  out  the- 
economic  geology  of  our  mining  districts.  While  congratulating  the  Institute  on  the 
increase  in  membership  and  activity,  the  Council  feels  it  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
members  that  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the  further  extension  of  the 
Museum  and  Library.  Our  accommodation  in  these  is  still  inadequate,  and  additional 
shelving  and  oases  are  required,  The  balance  shown  on  our  balance  sheet  is  already 
expended.  It  therefore  urges  upon  the  membeft^  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  present 
efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  every  means  in  their  power,  by  contribu- 
tions, by  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Institute  to  the  public  in  every  possible  way,  and 
by  endeavoring  to  obtain  new  members.  During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  lost  by 
death  one  of  its  most  distinguished  honorary  members,  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  of  Owen's- 
College,  Manchester.  Balfour  Stewart's  name  was  first  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  by  his  researches  on  radiant  heat,  published  in  1858.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  Kew  Observatory,  and  held  this  post  until  1870,  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  ok  Physics  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  December 
18,  1887.  ^ 

CHARLES    CARPMAEL, 

PrendenL 


Appendix  I. 


Membership. 

Number  of  Members  April  1,  1887  .  .*. 290 

Withdrawals  and  deaths  during  the  year 27 

263 
Elected  during  the  year 56 


Total  members,  April  1,  1888 31^ 

Composed  of : 

Honorary  Members & 

life  Members 12 

Ordiniury  Members. ; 301 

Total 3  W 

Asflooiates 54 


Appendix  II. 
J'reasurer  in  AecaurU  with  the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  Year  Ending  March  31  sty  1888r 

To  Summary : — 

"  Balance  on  hand $56  40 

*'  Annual  Subscriptions 909  75 

"  Rents 206  50 

"Government  Grant 1,000  00 

"  Journals  sold 7  15 

"  Periodicals  sold 38  80 

«  Donation 2  50 

«  Interest 1   14 

'Proceeds  of  Note 200  00 


12,422  24 


By  Summary  : — 

"  Salaries «314  00 

"Printing  Journal 813  27 

"       "       Miscellaneous 59  00 

"  Stationery ^ 2  00 

"  Postaga : 78  85 

"  Freight  and  Express  Charges. 13  53 

"  Repairs. 36  64 

"Gas 40  75 

«  Water 24  00 

"  Periodicals 120  76 

"yumiture U  15 

"  Housekeeping 43  80 

"Fuel 20  75 

*'  Insurance 52  00 

"Blinds 10  00 

«  Ga»  Lights 19  20 

"Taxes 9  75 

'<  Journals  purchased 2  50 

"City  Directory 3  00 

"  Chemicals  for  Museum 8  53 

"Grant  to  Photographic  Section 40  00 

"Sundries 8  00 

"Interest. 218  00 

"Promissory  Note 300  00 

"  Balancei  Imperial  Bank 163  56 

"        **        on  hand 9  20 


$2,422  24 


Bank  Balance  as  per  Bank  Book. $273  67 

Balance  as  above $163  56 

"      tot  Bmlding  Fund 110  11 

273  67 


Building  Account, 
1887. 
April  1,  to  Balance $662  83 

1887. 
April  29th,  By  Carpenters  Contract,  Certificate  No.  3,..     $32  75 
May      5tb,     "  Painters  "  "  "     1,..     113  40 

Nov.    18th,     "    Plasterers         "  «  *«     1,..       41  80 

Oct.     16th,     "  Roofers  "  "  "     1,..       25  00 

May     17th,     "  Contract  for  Cases |  50  00 

Oct     24th,     "  "  75  00 

"  "  100  00 

Nov.    16th,     "  "  65  *>^ 

290  98 

Dec.    16th,     "  Law  Expenses 3  64 

1888. 
Jan.     13th,     "  Carpenters  Account  for  Alterations  and 

Shelves 45  15 

'*  Balance  in  Imperial  Bank 110  11 

$662  83 
ArchcRological  Grant, 

To  Grant,  1887 ! $1,000  00 


By  Grant  to  Fort  Rouille  monument $200  00 

'^    Purchase  of  Specimens 235  50 

'*    Engraving  of  Specimens  for  Report 134  55 

*'    Travelling  expenses,  sundry  expenses  and  remunera- 
tion of  the  Curator 394  50 

"    Balance  on  hand 35  45 

$1,000  00 

(Signed)  W.  A.  DOUGLASS,  )   .    .., 

ALFRED  BAKER,  /  ^^*^*- 

Aaseia. 

Building $11,500  00 

Warehouse 720  00 

Ground 3,000  00 

Library 5,500  00 

Specimens 2,000  00 

Personal  property 1,000  00 

$23,720  00 

iXahilitiea, 

Mortgage  No.  1,  due  1892 $3,000  00 

2,    "    1892 1,000  00 

Note  discounted 200  00 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Institute 19,520  00 

$23,720  00 


Appendix  III. 

Danaiiofu  and  Exchanges, — Books  and  Pamphlets  received  from  April  Ist,  1887,  ta 
April  let,  1888  :— From  Canada,  229 ;  United  States,  503  ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
466 ;  India  and  Australasia,  90 ;  all  other  countries,  1,045.     Total,  2,333. 

Total  number  received  in  1882-3,  280 ;  in  18834.  800  ;  in  1884-5.  730  ;  in  1885-6, 
1,502 ;  in  1886-7,  2,230 ;  in  1887-8.  2,333. 


Appbndiz  rv. 
The  number  of  Societies  and  Publications  with  which  the  Institute  exchanges  is  396 


Appbkdix  Y. 

The  Periodicals  subscribed  for  are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  the 
AmaUur  Photographer, 


APP£XDIX  VI 

Classification  of  papers  read  by  subjects  : — Anthropology,  3  ;  Archsaology,  1 ;  Bio* 
logjf  2 ;  Botany,  1 ;  Chemistry,  1  ;  Economics,  4 ;  Geology,  4 ;  Geography,  2 ;  JuriS' 
prudence,  1  ;  Medicine,  1 ;  Metallurgy,  1  ;  Meteorology,  1 ;  Philology,  4  ;  Political 
Science,  3 ;  Psychology,  1 ;  Sociology,  1 ;  Solar  Physics,  1  \  Telegraphy  and  Telephony, 
1  ;  Zoology,  4 ;  Miscellaneous,  2.     Total,  39. 

Bead  at  Section  Meetings: — Architectural  Section,  12;  Biological  Section,  22  > 
Geological  and  Mining  Section,  6  ;  Philological  Section,  10.     Total,  50. 


Rbpobtb  of  Sbotions  or  the  Canadian  Institute,  1887-8. 

(1)  Report  of  the  Biological  Section, 

The  Biological  Section  of  the  Canadian  Institute  has  held  its  regular  meetings  on 
the  1st  and  3rd  Mondays  in  every  month  during  the  past  session.  At  each  of  these  meet' 
ings  one  or  more  original  papers  have  been  read  on  a  variety  of  topics,  as  may  be  seen  on 
reference  to  the  programmes  issued. 

The  "  Microscope  Fund  "  has,  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  members  and  their 
friends,  been  sufficiently  augmented  to  allow  of  the  purchase  of  a  first-class  instrument, 
now  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Tours  faithfully, 

W.  E.  MiDDLETON. 


Schedule  of  Papere  Read  in  Biological  Section  1887-8. 

1887,  "  The  English  Rabbit  as  an  Agricultural  Pest," William  Brodie 

*•      "  The  Fresh  Water  Hydra," W.  E.  Middleton 

"  The  Coleoptera  of  the  N.W.T.," Wm.  Brodie 

"      «  The  Acclimatization  of  the  English  Goldfinch," Wm.  Brodie 

"      "  Canadian  Ants," Wm.  Brodie 

"      "  Canadian  Gall  Insects," Wm.  Brodie 

**      »'  Foreign  Ant»," W.  E.  Middleton 

"      "  Hyphantria  Cunea," Wm.  Brodie 

"      "  The  Brownian  Movement," W.  E.  Middleton 

"  Mind  in  Animals,"..  ^ Wm.  Brodie 

"  The  Calamorpha  Moth," Wm.  Brodie 

«      "  Canadian  Reptiles," J.  B.  Williams 

1888,  "Planorbis  Corpulentus," Wm.  Brodie 

"  Some  Canadian  Insects," , Wm.  Brodie 

"      "  Birds'  Eggs," , E.  V.  Rippon 

"  Museum  Collections  and  their  Preservation," 0.  Armstrong 

''Certain     Alleged    Digestive     Glands     of     Carnivorous 

Plants," W.  E.  Middleton 

*•  The  English  Sparrow," Dr.  Gamier 

20,      "      "Chloroform," Wm.  Brodie 

March  5,      "      "  Coleoptera  of  the  N.  W.  T.,"  No.  2 Wm.  Brodie 

April   2,      "      "  Habits  of  Canadian  Birds," E.  K  Thompson 

16,      "      "The  Echini," Rev.  K.  F.  Junor 

(22  papeis.) 

The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : — James  H.  Pearce,  President ;  W.  E.  Middle- 
^n,  Secretary. 


May 

2 

16, 

June 

20, 

Oct 

3, 

17. 

Nov. 

7, 

21, 

Deo. 

6. 

19, 

Jan. 

16, 

Feb. 

6, 

{2)  Report  of  the  Architectural  Section, 

The  Architectural  Section  of  the  Canadian  Institute  has  the  honor  to  present 
its  Second  Annual  Report : 

Since  our  first  report  to  the  Canadian  Institute  we  have  held  weekly  meetings  during 
the  winter  months,  closing  the  first  session  of  our  existence  on  May  9th,  1887,  and  com- 
mencing the  session  of  1887-88  on  October  11th. 

The  following  papers  and  addresses  were  delivered  before  this  section  during  the  past 
year: 

April     4th,  1887,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wagner  read  a  paper  on  "Carpentering." 

11th,     "       Mr.  J.  W.  Gray  read  a  paper  on  "The  Doric  Temple  in  its  Construc- 
tive Aspect." 
May     2nd,     "       Mr.  Curry  gave  an  address  on  "  Plumbing,"  illustrated  by  drawings, 

showing  correct  and  defective  work. 
Jan.     17th,  1888,  Mr.  M.  J.  Hynes  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Terra  Cotta." 
24th,     "       Mr.  Frank  Douglas  read  a  paper  on  "  Renaissance  Architecture." 
31st,     "       Mr.  J.  B.  Yick  gave  an  address  on  "  Stone  Cutting  and  Stone  Setting." 
Feb.     7th,       "       Mr.  A.  G.  Gregg  read  a  paper  on  "  Architectural  Lessons  from  the 

Human  Figure." 
14th,     "       Mr.  Jas.  Wright  gave  an  address  on  "Plastering." 
28th,     "       Mr.  Wm.  Simpson  gave  an  address  on  "  Joinery." 
ilLar.    20th,     "       Mr.  R.  J.  Hovenden  gave  an  address  on  "  Painting." 

27th,     "       Mr.  R.  J.  Hovenden  gave  an  address  on  "The  Manufacture;  Adulter- 
ation and  Application  of  Colors." 
April  10th,     "       Mr.  Wm.  Phillips  gave  an  address  on  "  House  Drainage." 


The  officers  for  the  ensoing  year  are :  Chairman,  A.  F.  Wickson ;  Yice-Ohairman, 
R.  Dawson ;  Treasurer,  C.  D.  Lennox ;  Secretary,  J.  F.  Brown ;  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, John  Howard  and  O.  F.  W.  Price. 

Robert  Dawson, 
Toronto,  April  lOth,  1888. 


(3)  Report  of  the  Philological  Section, 

Gbntlehen, — In  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  Canadian  Institute  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Philological  Section  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st^  1888  : 

The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  is  eighteen.  Since  the  31st  March,  1887,  the 
section  has  held  eleven  meetings.  Since  December  13th,  1887,  the  meetings  of  the 
section  have  taken  place  at  twenty  o'clock  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in  each 
month  of  the  session  of  the  Institute. 

At  the  meeting  of  November  14th,  1887,  it  was  decided  that  the  section  should  take 
up  the  study  of ''  Phonetics,"  and  the  work  of  the  members  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
the  pursuance  of  such  study. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  10th,  1887,  Mr.  George  K  Shaw,  B.A.,  resigned  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Section,  to  which  office  Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.  A,  was 
appointed. 

During  the  year  the  following  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Section : 

<1)     April  nth,  1887,  "The  Science  of  Language  in  Popular  Education,"  by  the  Rev.  J. 

F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D. 
<2)  25th,     "      "  Umbrian  Inscriptions,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McNish. 

(3)     May     9th,     "      "  An  International  Alphabet  with  a  System  of  Shorthand,"  by  M. 

L.  Rouse. 
<4}     Dec.   13tb,     '<      "The  Organs  of  Speech,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Production 

of  Speech  in  the  Larynx,"  by  Dr.  G.  R.  McDonagh. 
<5)     Jan.  10th,  1888,  "Throat  Sounds,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D. 
<6)  24th,      "      "Portuguese  Nasal  Sounds,"  by  G.  E.  Shaw.  B.A. 

(7)    Mar.  27th,     "      "  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Franco-Canadian  Dialect,"  by 

Jno.  Squair,  B.A. 

(Signed) 

A.  F.  Chamberlain, 

Secretary  Philol.  Sect  C.  /. 
Toronto,  April  7th,  1888. 


(4)  Report  of  the  Geological  and  Mining  Section, 

This  Section  of  the  Institute  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1887,  and  its  Regulations  and  By-laws  were  approved  by  the  Council  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month.  The  names  of  sixteen  members  of  the  Institute  are  enrolled  on  the  minute 
book  as  members  of  the  Section. 

Besides  the  inaugural  meeting,  six  mr>etings  of  the  Section  have  been  held  during  the 
year.  The  attention  of  the  Section  was  called  soon  after  its  formation  to  the  want  of 
statistics  and  other  trustworthy  information  relating  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical 
operations  carried  on  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  public  being  put  in 
possession  of  such  information  as  soon  after  the  close  of  each  year  as  possible.     A  memorial 
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setting  forth  these  views  was  prepared  bj  the  Section,  approved  by  the  Institute,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Dominion  Government  in  May  of  last  year.  In  answer  to  this  memorial 
the  Government  replied  on  the  28th  September,  that  an  Order  in  Oouncil  was  psissed 
creating  a  division  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  attend  to  these  matters.  Furthermore,  in 
reply  to  an  interview  had  with  the  Deputy-Mimster  of  the  Interior  by  an  authorized  sub- 
committee  of  the  Section,  consisting  of  the  chairman  and  secretary,  the  Minister  stated  : 
(1)  That  the  officers  of  the  division  referred  to  have  been  appointed ;  (2)  That  the  publica- 
tion  of  statistics  and  information  by  this  division  will  hereafter  be  much  more  prompt  after 
the  close  of  each  year  than  hitherto ;  (3)  That  the  Dominion  Government  has  co-operated 
and  will  co-operate  with  the  Provincial  Governments  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  mining 
and  metallurgical  information ;  and  (4)  That  the  Government  is  considering  the  publica- 
tion of  all  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  relating  to  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Canada^ 
since  1863  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  forthcoming  census. 

A  select  committee  of  the  Section  has  also  prepared  an  exhaustive  report,  with 
tables  of  exports  and  imports,  on  the  minerals  and  raw  metallurgical  products  of  th& 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  several  countries  with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work  accomplished  by  the  Section,  papers  were  read 
at  the  several  meetings  as  follows : 

1.  '<0n  the  Mineral  Production  of  Canada  in  1886-7,"  by  Wm.'Hamilton  Merritt. 

2.  <*  On  Iron  and  other  Ores  of  Ontario,"  by  James  T.  B.  Ives. 

3.  "  On  certain  Lacustrine  Deposits  and  their  Economic  Values,"  by  Arthur  Harvey. 

4.  "  On  the  Physical  Aspects  of  Iron  Smelting/'  by  Samuel  D.  Mills,  of  St  Ignace,. 
Michigan. 

5.  "  Notes  on  Thunder  Bay  Silver  Ores,"  by  Robert  B.  Headley,  of  Port  Arthur. 

6.  "  Notes  on  New  Jersey  Iron  Ores,"  by  Wm.  Hamilton  Merritt. 

Two  officers  elected  at  the  organization  of  the  Section,  viz.:  Alexander  McNabb,. 
Vice-Chairman ;  and  J.  T.  B.  Ives,  Curator,  having  resigned  in  consequence  of  leaving: 
the  country,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  appointment  thereto  of  Arthur  Harvey 
and  David  Boyle,  respectively. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Section  have  been  elected  for  the  Institute  year^ 
beginning  May  1st,  1888. 

Chairman,  William  Hamilton  Merritt ;  Vice-Chairman,  Arthur  Harvey  ;  Secretary,, 
A.  Blue;  Executive  Committee,  John  Notman,  A.  Elvins,  R.  W.  Phipps,  Dr.  P.  H. 
Bryoe  and  A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

A.  Blub, 

Secretary, 

Kesolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Geological  and  Mining  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  at  Toronto,  on  the  26th  April,  1888  : 

Whereas,  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  years' recognized 
the  importance  of  the  mineral  and  metallurgical  interests  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  previous  to  taking  office  in  the  Government  ably  advocated  through  the  press  the 
desirability  of  more  attention  being  paid  to  their  development ;  and  whereas,  since  taking 
office  he  has  reorganized  the  Geological  Survey  so  that  a  division  of  it  may  accomplish  a 
practical  utility  in  keeping  a  record  of  mining  and  metallurgical  development  in  Canada, 
and  has  also  made  important  and  beneficial  changes  in  our  mining  laws ;  Be  it  resolved,, 
that,  while  expressing  the  most  profound  sorrow  at  his  death,  the  Geological  and  Mining 
Section  of  the  Canadian  Institute  desires  to  bear  record  to  the  great  benefits  accomplished 
by  the  deceased  during  his  short  term  of  office  for  the  mineral  interests  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  his  son,  Mr.  Robert  White. 

Toronto,  April  26th,  1888. 
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ARCBLEOLOGICAL  REPORT. 

To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Canadian  InatUiUe,  Toronto  : 

GsNTLSMSN, — Absence  from  Ontario  during  the  whole  of  last  summer  prevented  my 
doing  anything  arch»ologically  during  the  year  from  a  strictly  provincial  point  of  view, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  work  of  collecting  at  least,  has  not  for 
this  reason  been  a  total  blank,  as  during  my  residence  of  nearly  five  months  in  the  United 
States  I  was  enabled  to  gather  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  many  of  which  differ 
considerably  from  the  types  found  in  this  country,  and  some  being  totally  unlike  anything 
met  with  in  Ontario. 

Having  spent  all  my  time  in  Cincinnati,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
that  region  which  contains  so  many  evidences  of  the  ancient  mound-builders'  peculiar 
art,  I  was  afforded  several  opportunities  of  gaining  such  knowledge  as  may  prove  service- 
able in  future  should  any  similar  works  be  discovered  within  our  own  territory. 

I  have  especially  in  this  connection  to  thank  Drs.  Craig  and  Collins,  of  Lawrencr- 
burg,  Indiana^  for  their  extreme  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me,  both  personally  and  as  your 
representative.  These  gentlemen  not  only  conducted  me  to  interesting  localities,  but  they 
secured  for  me  the  rare  permission  ix>  open  a  number  of  mounds  and  to  appropriate  for 
the  museum  of  the  Institute  anything  of  value  that  might  be  found  therein.  I  regret  to 
state,  however,  that  owing  to  the  unusual  wetness  of  the  season  our  digging  intentions 
were  frustrated  on  three  or  four  occasions,  until  eventually  the  weather  became  too  cold. 
Our  gratitude  is  due  also  to  Mr.  Robt.  Clarke,  publisher,  Cincinnati,.f or  casts  of  the  famous 
Cincinnati  or  Gest,  and  Waverly  or  Clarke  *'  tablets,''  the  originals  of  which  are,  in  many 
respects,  among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  pre-historic  man  that  have  been  found  in  North 
America.  Within  recent  years  one  or  two  writers  have  attempted  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  genuine  character  of  the  former  tablet,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  warrants  the  full 
belief  that  the  relic  in  question  was  actually  taken  from  a  mound  near  the  north-east 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Mound  Streets,  Cincinnati,  in  November,  1841,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  remained  the  property  of ^  Mr.  Gest,  who  owned  a  portion  of  the  ground  from 
which  it  was  unearthed. 

Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  the  custodian  of  this  precious  relic,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Pre-historic  Remains  which  were  found  on  the  Site  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  with 
a  Vindication  of  the  Cincinnati  Tablet,"  has  carefully  collected  all  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  "  find,"  and  has  succeeded  in  showing  conclusively  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  particle  of  doubt  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  tablet  in 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  Clarke  Tablet  we  learn  (quoting  from  the  Journal  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society  of  Natural  Hbtory  for  January,  1887)  that  it  ''was  discovered  March  12, 
1885,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLean  in  the  collection  of  Dr,  W.  R.  Hurst,  of  Piketon,  Ohio,  was 

obtained  of  him  and  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Clarke The  history  of  the  tablet, 

as  given  by  Dr.  Hurst  to  Mr.  MacLean,  is  as  follows  : — *  The  tablet  was  taken  from  a 
mound  on  the  farm  of  Abraham  Cutlip,  about  one  mile  south  of  Waverly  and  about  three- 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Piketon,  about  March,  1872.  It  was  found  about  three  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mound  on  the  north  side  by  Abraham  Cutlip  and  David  Allan, 
who  were  cutting  away  the  mound.  Dr.  Hurst  obtained  it  from  them.  The  mound  was 
on  the  second  bottom  of  the  river,  had  been  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  but  had  from 
time  to  time  been  cut  away,  so  that  it  was  only  about  ten  feet  high  at  the  time  of  the 
excavation.  It  was  composed  of  clay.  With  the  tablet  were  found  darts,  badges  and 
human  bones.'  " 

Another,  called  the  Richardson  Tablet,  similar  in  design  to  those  known  as  the 
Cincinnati  and  Clarke  Tablets,  was  found  '*on  the  3l8t  day  of  January,  1879,  in  excavat- 
ing a  mound  on  the  road  leading  from  Wilmington,  Ohio,  to  Harveysburg."  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  to  all  of  these  a  phallic  interpretation,  and  one  writer  professes  to 
have  discovered  in  the  Cincinnati  Tablet  a  system  of  time  computation  as  applied  to 
fcetal  life. 
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However  much  or  little  of  such  sjmbolization  the  tablets  are  capable  of  bearing,  the 
archaeological  student  of  Ontario  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  examinp  for  himself 
in  Toronto,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  he  had  the  originals  before  him. 

Of  the  other  specimens  I  procured  when  away,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — 

From  North  Carolina — Three  large  flints,  one  fragment  of  a  steatite  dish,  four  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  one  pure  quartz  arrow-head,  and  thirty-flve  other  arrowheads. 

From  Georgia — Fourteen  arrow-points,  mostly  of  quartz. 

From  West  Virginia — Two  smoothly  wrought  and  peculiarly  formed  implements,  one 
steatite  ornament  perforated  with  two  holes,  one  small  discoidal  gambling  (?)  stone  and  four 
war  arrowheads. 

From  Tennessee — One  stone  axe  and  eight  flints. 

From  Mississippi — Seven  war  arrowheSrds. 

From  Alabama — ^Two  rudely-formed  axes,  one  s^)ear-head  and  eighteen  arrowheads 
of  various  kinds. 

From  Kentucky — Two  pestles,  four  grooved  axes,  five  plain  axes,  one  hammer  stone, 
one  stone  ornament,  two  fragments  of  pottery,  twelve  pieces  of  com  cobs  and  some  burnt 
corn,  two  drills  and  eighty-six  flints  of  great  variety. 

From  Ohio — Five  stone  axes,  two  bone  implements,  three  bone  beads,  two  perforated 
unio  shells,  three  smoothly-finished  stone  implements  of  unknown  purpose,  one  perfor- 
ated slate  tiiblet,  one  small  discoidal  stone,  one.  copper  button-like  specimen,  three  flint 
cores  and  twenty-four  flints  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

From  Indiana — Eight  grooved  axes,  thirteen  plain  axes,  nine  discoidal  stones,  four 
fragments  of  pottery,  one  partly  made  axe  or  hammer,  one  perforated  slate  tablet  or 
gorget,  two  paint-cup  stones  (?),  five  flint  drills  and  thirty-three  arrowheads.  For  many 
of  these  American  specimens  we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Maria  Tipton,  of  Paris,  Kentucky ; 
Mr.  £.  T.  Hummel],  of  Decatur,  Alabama;  Mr.  L.  Deming,  of  Cincinnati;  the 
Brothers  of  St.  Mary's  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  and  to  others  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  what  follows. 

From  Arkansas  mounds — Thirteen  whole  or  nearly  whole  specimens  of  pottery 
vessels,  which  formed  part  of  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Riggs,  of  Cincinnati,  during 
the  past  twelve  years.     Also  five  ditto  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  perfect,  or  comparatively  perfect,  speci- 
mens of  earthenware,  *' modern  antiquities"  are  frequently  prepared  and  sold  to  the 
unsuspecting,  most  of  whom  are  usually  found  among  European  tourists  and  travellers, 
and  as  the  vessels  in  question  were  almost  the  only  articles  I  procured  involving  any  out- 
lay, I  was  very  careful  to  make  inquiry  relative  to  Mr.  Biggs,  his  antecedents  and  reputa- 
tion, the  result  in  every  case  j9;oing  to  prove  him  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  all  resj>ects. 
To  private  collectors  and  to  directors  of  museums  I  can  confidently  recommend  Mr. 
Eiggs  as  not  only  a  gentleman  having  the  largest  private  collection  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  one  upon  whom  the  most  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed. 

With  two  exceptions  these  are  the  only  perfect  specimens  of  earthenware  in  our 
collection,  all  the  rest  being  mere  shreds  or  fragments.  Should  we  be  able  to  secure 
good  Ontario  or  Canadian  pieces  in  the  course  of  time,  those  will  prove  interesting  and 
instructive  by  way  of  comparison,  and  in  any  event  they  will  form  an  exceedingly 
VHluable  adjunct  to  our  collection  as  illustrative  of  the  work  performed  by  a  branch  of 
the  same  people  who  were  aboriginal  in  this  country. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  our  American  scientific  neighbors  acted 
towards  Ontario  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  visiting  us  frequently,  carrying  ofl*  to  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  every  specimen  worthy  of  preservation  in  their  cabinets,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  only  fair  even  at  this  late  day,  to  evince  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  by  way 
of  reciprocity.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  state  that  acting  upon  this  principle  we  have 
been  able  to  add  about  five  hundred  objects  of  interest  to  the  Provincial  Archaeological 
Museum  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Institute. 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  our  last  report  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Land  Surveyors 
was  held  in  the  Institute.  An  invitation  having  been  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  inspect  our  cases,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  P.L.S.,  of  Fenelon  Falls,  expressed 
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bis  pleasare  to  find  that  a  collection  was  being  made,  at  the  same  time  informing  Mr.  Jas. 
Bain  and  myself  that  he  had  a  number  of  good  specimens  which  he  had  been  saving  for 
years  to  present  to  just  such  an  institution  as  ours,  and  that  he  would  gladly  forward  them 
as  soon  as  he  returned  homa  Mr.  Dickson  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  he  expressed  jto  us  sixteen  axes  (one  of  them  measuring  fully  a  foot  in  length  and 
the  others  upwards  of  ton  inches),  a  mortar  stone  used  for  grinding  purposes,  an  immense 
dint  weapon  or  tool,  gracefully  formed  and  measuring  ton  and  a  half  inches  long,  two  very 
good  stone  pipes,  several  clay  pipes  and  fourteen  fragments  of  pottery,  with  the  usual 
markings.  « 

Other  members  of  the  Association  expressed  their  intention  to  aid  the  collection 
as  soon  as  op|)ortunity  offered,  and  when  the  nature  of  surveyors'  duties  is  taken 
into  account,  it  is  evident  that  gentlemen  of  their  profession  might  do  much  in  further- 
ance of  our  archsBological  project. 

About  the  same  time  also  we  received  through  Mr.  John  Notman,  from  a  gentleman 
whose  name  was  not  ascertained,  three  portions  of  beavers'  jaws  with  teeth,  from  a  grave 
in  Onentisati,  Simcoe  Co.,  two  bone  awls,  one  trumpet-mouthed  pipe-head,  and  one  of 
cylindrical  form,  all  from  the  same  locality,  also  two  fragmento  ^of  pottery  from  Ste. 
Marie,  Simcoe  Co. 

Early  in  May,  we  received  a  small  but  valuable  collection  from  the  Pike  Farm,  Wolfe 
Island,  through  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Kingston.  During  many  years  Wolfe  Island  has  been  a 
favourite  hunting-ground  for  American  collectors,  and  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  their 
museums  are  from  this  place.  In  several  respecte  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  materials  and  forms  of  implements  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Province  as 
eomjMired  with  those  in  ihe  west,  and  the  fine  specimens  procured  through  Dr.  Dickson, 
added  to  those  we  got  from  Tidd's  Island  last  year,  are  fairly  representative  of  that  section. 

The  Pike  Farm  collection  consists  of  native  copper  beads,  four  heavy  copper  pen- 
dants, two  small,  pointed,  copper  iostrumeuts,  two  large  stone  axes  (one  of  which  is  eleven 
and  three-fourth  inches  long),  one  small  axe,  one  small  gouge,  a  slate  implement  (prob- 
ably used  for  skinning  purposes),  sixteen  unusually  large  flints,  sixty-one  arrow-heads, 
two  small  drills,  two  excellent  stone  tubes,  three  fragments  of  pottery,  four  slate  tablets, 
perforated,  and  one  rudely  finished  bead  (?)  of  black  material,  flat  and  approximately 
•circular. 

Dr.  Orr,  of  Maple,  presented  us  with  three  good  specimens  from  the  township  of 
Vaughan,  viz.  :  a  stone,  partly  formed  in  preparation  for  a  pipe-head,  a  small  mortar,  of 
size  and  shape  convenient  for  being  used  in  the  lap,  and  a  small  <*  banner-stone." 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  gracefully  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  certainly  the 
most  capacious  pipe  in  our  collection,  was  presented  to  us  last  spring  by  Mr.  Moon,  of 
Madoc.  It  was  found  by  a  farmer  near  L.  Moira  or  Hog  Lake,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  village  of  Madoc,  about  two  years  previously,  the  find  being  duly  chronicled  in  the 
local  paper. 

From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laboureau,  of  Penetanguishene,  we  have  received  a  finger-ring 
made  of  brass,  on  the  ''seal"  of  which  are  engraved  the  letters  I.  H.  S.,  in  monogram  form. 
It  is  probably  the  work  of  some  old  French  attach^  to  one  of  those  Huron  missions,  for 
which  that  portion  of  the  country  where  the  reverend  gentleman  is  stationed,  was  so  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  Canada.  The  ring  is  contained  in  a  small  and  neatly  made 
•case  of  recent  Indian  workmanship. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  came  into  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  private 
collections  in  the  Province,  consisting  of  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  pieces.  Those 
were  brought  together  by  Mr.  Wm.  Matheson,  of  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Apart  from  the  extent  of  this  collection,  and  the  important  fact  that  a  record  has 
been  kept  of  all  the  principal  articles,  it  is  especially  interesting  as  being  so  exhaustively 
illustrative  of  a  limited  area,  nearly  everything  in  it  having  been  found  within  the 
townships  of  East  and  West  Williams,  Biddulph,  Blanchard,  and  McGillivray. 
It  is  noticeable  that  pipes  and  bead-forms  are  scarce  in  this  collection,  as  compared 
with  those  found  further  south  and  east,  but  this  want  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
unusually  large  number  of  perforated  tablets,  bird-forms  and  other  even  rarer  shapes,  of 
which  there  are  many. 
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Chief  among  the  objects  procured  from  Mr.  Matheaon,  maj  be  enumerated  fifty  slate 
tablets  or  gorgets,  perforated  with  one  or  more  holes  and  varying  to  a  great  extent  in 
form,  seven  banner  stones,  or  as  they  are  called  in  a  recent  publication  emanating  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  ''butter-fly  stones,"  thirteen  bird-formed  amulets  (?),  two 
spherical  hammers  of  granite  formation  (these  are  encircled  with  a  a  deep  groove  for 
attachment  to  a  handle),  two  flat  hammers  (both  notched  for  handle  attachment),  six 
stone  pipes,  six  short  tubes,  five  shell  ornaments  complete,  two  imperfect  ornaments  of  the 
same  material,  two  copper  spear  or  lance  heads  (one  having  a  tine  or  prong  for 
insertion  in  a  handle,  the  other  being  provided  w\th  a  socket  to  receive  the  handle), 
one  native  copper  axe,  showing  unmistakeable  traces  of  native  silver,  eleven 
grooved  axes,  one  hundred  and  eighty  plain  axes,  eleven  iron  tomahawks,  some  of  them  of 
a  different  pattern  from  anything  already  in  our  possession,  six  gouges,  and  a  north-west 
*'  shaganappi "  covered  club.  There  are  also  several  hundred  flints,  many  of  them  of 
considerable  size  and  well  formed —  others  so  rudely  chipped  as  to  prove  admirable 
examples  of  the  work  done  in  what  some  writers  would  fain  regard  as  the  paleolithic 
period  on  this  continent. 

The  large  number  of  flints  and  axes  in  this  collection  will  enable  us  to  do,  when 
opportunity  offers,  what  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  perform  satisfactorily,  viz.  ; 
effect  exchanges  with  individuals  and  institutions  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 

From  W.  Ransom,  Esq.,  England,  we  have  received,  through  Mr.  J.  H.  Pearce, 
President  of  the  Biological  Section  of  the  Institute,  a  number  of  very  good  paleolithic 
flints,  illustrative  of  early  European  "  society."  Most  of  these  are  from  Hitchin  and 
neighbourhood,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  but  some  are  from  Persigny,  France,  and  an 
exceedingly  valuable  specimen  of  celt  in  horn  socket,  is  from  one  of  the  ancient  lake 
dwellings  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Ransom's  gift  includes  also  some  fragments  of  Samian  ware  and  two  specimena 
of  the  Roman  stylus  (all  dug  up  in  the  city  of  London  f;:om  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below  the 
surface)  three  beautiful  arrow-tips,  from  Antrim  county,  and  one  from  Derry  county,  in 
Ireland. 

As  Mr.  Ransom's  donation  includes  nearly  all  we  possess  illustrative  of  the  stone  age 
in  Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afforded  us  to  compare 
equivalents  of  the  two  continents. 

A  genuine  old  English  "  Grey-beard  "  pitcher  from  the  same  gentleman  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  in  any  Canadian  collection,  and  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who 
fondly  regard  all  that  relates  to  the  mother-land. 

Owing  to  an  oversight,  our  last  report  contained  no  reference  to  the  gift  of  Sheriff 
McKellar,  of  Hamilton.  This  consisted  of  a  6racA,  or  old-fashioned  handmill  made  by 
Mr.  McEellar's  father  and  used  by  the  first  settlers  in  the  Talbot  settlement.  Thia 
br<ich  was  mounted  in  a  portion  of  a  hollow  log,  as  originally  used,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Intercolonial  Exhibition,  London,  after  its  return  from  which  it  was  deposited  with  the 
Institute. 

Another  pair  of  bntch  stones  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  sheriff's  brother,. 
Mr.  Peter  McKellar,  of  Chatham.  These  two  sets  are  probably  the  only  ones  of  the 
kind  ever  made  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  have  been  preserved 
"  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale  "  for  coming  generations. 

Brachs  or  querns  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Archaeological  Museums  of 
Britain  and  other  European  countries.  It  is  not  long  since  they  were  used  in  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  and  it  is  said  they  were  employed  still  more  recently  in  Cape 
Breton. 

Taken  altogether,  the  year  has  not  been  barren  of  results,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
increase  to  the  museum  is  concerned.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  specimens  have  been 
added  to  our  cases,  and  the  collection  is  beginning  to  assume  a  character  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  in  a  few  years  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  possess  an  Archseo- 
logical  Museum,  which,  if  not  what  it  might  have  been  with  an  earlier  start,  will,  at  all 
events,  go  a  long  way  towards  placing  us  upon  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect  with  other 
progressive  nationalities. 
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It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  that,  but  for  the  small  grant  made  by  the  Provinoial 
Legislatare  to  assist  in  this  work,  we  could  have  done  absolutely  nothing.  The  material 
already  in  our  cabinets  is  worth  many  times  more  than  it  has  cost,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  quantity  will,  in  two  or  three  years,  require  every  inch  of  space  in 
the  museum. 

Just  in  proportion  as  it  grows  in  number,  variety  and  instructiveness,  will  it  become 
popular,  and  consequent  upon  its  popularity,  we  may  look  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  number  of  donations.  \ 

Two  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  its  growth  and  popularity  in  the  meantime  are  its  ! 

situation  on  a  third-story  floor,  and  the  impossibility  of  having  it  thrown  open  to  the 
public  at  reasonable  hours.  There  are  probably  thousands  of  people  in  this  city  who 
are  totally  unaware  that  there  is  even  a  small  collection  of  such  objects;  but  few 
throughout  the  province  know  of  its  existence,  and  tourist  visitors  never  hear  it  men- 
tioned. . 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  real  progress  has  been  made  since  last  report  was  presented 
to  you  towards  the  satis&ictory  solution  of  the  problem  relating  to  the  purpose 
or  uses  of  the  many  different  sorts  of  objects  that  for  convenience  sake  have 
hitherto  been  known  as  "banner stones"  and  "ceremonial''  weapons.  There  are 
not  a  few  writers  on  this  subject  who  express  themselves  glibly  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  almost  every  specimen  that  comes  under  their  observation,  but  the  truth 
is  that  regarding  a  large  number  of  types  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  purposes  they 
served  in  aboriginal  economy.  Still  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  some  light  will  yet  be 
thrown  upon  at  least  a  few  of  the  obscurities.  In  the  journal  of  American  Folk-Lore 
for  October-December,  1888,  there  is  a  brief  article  by  Mr.  Franz  Boas,  on  a  "Collec- 
tion of  Ethnological  Specimens  from  Alaska,''  made  "  by  Lieutenant  Emmons,  during  a 
^ye  years'  stay  "  in  that  country.  These  have  been  purchased  by  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  in  New  York,  and  we  are  informed  that  "the  collector  has  taken 
great  pains  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  various  implements,"  as  well  as  to  "  record 
the  traditions  referring  to  them." 

Our  knowledge  of  what  have  been  called  ceremonial  weapons,  gorgets  or  tablets, 
and  various  animal  forms  has  always  been  serionsly  at  fault,  but  even  the  scanty  extracts 
given  in  the  article  referred  to,  from  the  notes  of  Lieutenant  Emmons,  seem  to  be  indi- 
cative of  something  like  certainty.  For  example,  the  holes  so  almost  invariably  found 
in  such  objects  have  always  proved  mysterious  to  students,  but  writing  of  an  ornamented 
and  perforated  stone  Lieutenant  Emmons  says :  *'The  holes  in  this  amulet  are  used  to 
pat  into  them  what  is  picked  from  the  teeth,  so  that  witches  will  not  get  hold  of  it  to 
bring  destruction  to  the  person."  Although  this  hint  may  not  serve  to  explain  every- 
thing relating  to  the  presence  of  holes  in  such  objects,  it  will  at  any  rate  give  us  a  clue, 
and  it  agrees  fully  with  a  vague  impression  I  have  long  entertained  that  they  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  luck. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  very  far  back  in  our  history  to  meet  with  similar  superstitious 
beliefs.  It  is  not  long  since  diseased  persons,  especially  children,  were  passed  through  the 
dolmens  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany,  with  the  hope  that  a  cure  might  be  effected,  and  this 
belief  was,  no  doubt,  connected  with  one  concerning  witch  craft  or  the  evil-eye.  Keys, 
rings  and  beads  have  always  been  regarded  as  particularly  ominoua  Among  many 
amulets  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  National  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  is  one  (No.  182,  Section  I)  which  is  "a  flat  oblong  stone,  four  inches  long,  by 
two  and  three-quarters  wide,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  notched  on 
the  sides,  and  pierced  with  two  holes  one  and  a  half  inches  apart,  formerly  used  as  a 
charm  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Islay,  Argyleshire,"  and  No.  196  in  the  same  section  is 
a  *<  perforated  stone  which  was  hung  up  in  a  cow-byre  in  Cumberland,  to  protect  the 
cattle  from  being  bewitched."  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  relating  to  the 
past,  and  not  very  difficult  to  adduce  many  connected  with  the  living  generation. 

It  appears  not  impossible  that  the  American  specimens  hitherto  (for  the  want  of  b  )t- 
ter  names),  known  as  banner-stones,  gorgets,  and  ceremonial  weapons,  were  nothing  more 
than  amulets,  supposed  to  have  power  against  this  or  that  kind  of  evil  spirit,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  form  or  device  of  the  objects  themselves.     Perhaps,  also,  this  class  of  speci- 
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wbh  may  be  found  to  include  those  tubes  which  have  always  been  a  puzzle,  and  of  which 
our  collection  contains  several  fine  examples.  In  the  "  Personal  Narratives  "  of  Hum- 
boldt, we  find  that  writer  in  speaking  of  articles  made  from  jadestone,  remarking  that 
the  Spanish  planters  share  the  predilection  of  the  Indians  for  these  amulets,  which  aro 
sold  at  a  very  considerable  price,  the  form  most  frequently  given  to  them  being  that  of 
the  Persepolitan  cylinders,  longitudinally  perforated,  and  lo«bded  with  inscriptions  and 
figures. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Tlinglit  of  Alaska  are  less  removed  from  a  condition 
of  genuine  savagery  than  are  most  of  the  other  North  American  aborigines,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  enlightenment  on  many  points  from  the  notes  of  an  observer  like 
Lieutenant  Emmons,  who,  as  Mr.  Boas  states,  '*  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
meanings  of  the  various  implements." 

Since  the  issue  of  our  first  report  last  year,  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince have  been  received  by  the  Education  Department,  the  Institute,  and  myself 
approving  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  giving  information  relative  to 
localities  and  discoveries  connected  with  the  pre-historicai  or  early  historical  existence  of 
the  Indians.  Want  of  opportunity  has  prevented  any  advantage  from  being  taken  of 
these,  but  in  all  probability  some  original  work  will  be  performed  next  year  at  a  few  of 
the  places  to  which  attention  has  been  directed,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  from  the  five  thousand  teachers  of  rural  schools  in  this- 
Province,  there  is  much  valuable  information  to  be  gleaned.  The  question  is  how  to  reach 
them.  Shall  it  be  by  a  circular,  or  by  a  card  in  the  educational  journals  ?  Perhaps  both 
methods  should  be  tried.  We  need  not  expect  too  much  at  first,  but  if  the  subject  ia 
kept  persistently  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  rural  school  work  throughout 
Ontario,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  profitable  results.  Perhaps  even  one  letter 
from  such  a  correspondent  would  fully  repay  all  the  trouble  and  expense  incident  to 
the  plan. 

Our  collection  has  now  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rearrange  it,  and  in  some  measure  to  alter  the  classification.  I  intend  also  to  paint  a 
number  on  each  specimen,  and  to  catalogue  them  all.  In  many  museums  a  number  is  all 
that  serves  to  identify  the  pieces,  and  constant  reference  to  a  catalogue  is  thus  involved 
on  the  part  of  him  who  wants  to  get  information.  This,  however,  is  not  my  idea  of  how 
either  to  popularize  a  collection,  or  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  student. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  enable  young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned, 
to  examine  with  pleasure  and  profit,  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
This  object  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  copious  and  legibly  written,  or  printed  labels, 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  as  the  existence  of  our  collection  becomea 
known  so  many  persons  having  specimens  willingly  contribute  them  to  the  Museum. 

Before  this  report  passes  through  the  press  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  specimens  will 
have  been  rearranged.  The  area  of  case  room  has  been  fully  doubled,  and  we  may  now 
regard  our  ArchisologicaJ  Cabinets  as  not  unworthy  of  examination  by  specialists  in  thia 
department 

I  have,  etc., 

DAT  ID  BOYLE. 
9oju)NTO,  December,  1888. 
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NOTES. 


We  are  too  mach  disposed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  degrees  of  advancement 
in  savage  life,  both  with  regard  to  comparative  time  and  to  peoples,  even  neighboring 
ones,  that  exist  contemporaneously. 

It  is  seldom  that  in  tbe  writings  of  those  who  profess  to  describe  the  "  manners  and 
customs "  of  the  uncivilized  we  are  permitted  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true,  inner  social 
aspect  of  life.  Much  is  related  regarding  the  predaceous,  warlike  and  religious  practices 
of  this  or  that  savage  nation — something  perhaps  about  its  marriage  and  burial  usages, 
its  costumes,  its  domiciles  and  its  most  striking  or  peculiar  characteristics  of  any  other 
kind,  but  as  a  rule  the  greater  part  of  such  descriptions  is  superficial,  and  too  often 
**  things  are  not  what  they  seem."  Unseen,  because  far  deeper,  lie  the  originating 
instincts,  the  motives  and  the  habits  of  thought  that  find  only  partial  expression  in  what 
catches  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  alien  and  casual  onlooker. 

By  means  of  what  we  now  call  "  folk-lore  "  something  is  being  done  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  inner  life  of  the  simple  past  and  its 
lingering  representative  in  our  own  time.  The  scope  of  our  knowledge  has  thus  been 
extended  in  a  direction  once  thought  to  be  too  narrow  and  barren  for  research,  and  the 
results  have  aided  in  the  solution  of  not  a  few  ethnological  problems.  On  this  continent 
efforts  have  been  successfully  made  to  collect  myths  and  legends  of  the  Indian  race,  and 
the  work  is  still  going  on,  although  of  course,  owing  to  lapse  of  time,  much  has  been 
irrecoverably  lost. 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  aborigines  of  this  portion  of  America  the  more  are  we 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  their  savagery  fell  but  little  short  of  civilization. 
Perhaps  barbarism  would  be  the  best  term  to  employ  when  speaking  about  the  condition  of 
such  people  as  the  Iroquois,  and  in  many  respects  the  Hurons  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior. 

That  they  were  revengeful  and  blood-thirsty  is  undeniable,  but  among  the  nations 
they  were  not  alone  in  this  respect.  Their  manifestation  of  these  qualities  was  simply 
less  refined  than  that  of  others  who  probably  regarded  themselves  as  civilized  beings. 
In  social  and  political  virtue  they  were  unsurpassed,  and  in  point  of  mechanical  ability 
their  capabilities  and  attainments  were  marvellous.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  similarly  circumstanced,  could  be  compared  with  them  in 
the  latter  respect.     The  variety,  tasteful ness  and  workmanship  of  their  relics  are  amazing. 

"  Patience  and  perseverance "  are  stamped  upon  most  of  their  productions,  for  it 
appears  probable  that  many  specimens  of  their  handicraft  must  have  occupied  them  at 
intervals  during  years,  or  even  a  lifetime.  To  take  a  rough  lump  of  granite  or  other 
equaUy  hard  material,  and  fashion  it  by  persistent  pecking  and  rubbing  into  a  symmetrical 
plain  or  grooved  axe,  or  to  form  a  bit  of  huronite  into  animal  semblance  for  some 
mysterious  use,  required  a  continuity  of  purpose  and  a  skill  in  execution  no  less  remarkable 
than  if  one  of  ourselves  should  undertake  to  produce  a  bust  with  the  aid  of  no  tool  but  a 
pocket-knife,  or  a  piece  of  machinery  with  only  a  hammer,  a  saw  and  a  file. 

In  the  art  of  making  coarse  pottery  they  excelled,  and  the  further  south  we  go  until 
we  reach  Peru,  the  more  do  design  and  workmanship  improve.  Nothing  that  was  veiy 
elaborate  seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  this  line  by  the  aborigines  who  inhabited  our 
part  of  the  continent.  Here  they  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with  plain,  service- 
able vessels,  yet  not  wholly  devoid  of  ornamentation.  This  consisted  mainly  of  lines  and 
dots  impressed  upon  the  clay  when  soft,  with  an  occasional  variation  in  the  outline  of  the 
vessel,  such  as  narrowing  to  form  the  neck,  fiaring  of  the  lip^  and  the  addition  of 
projections  of  various  kind  round  the  mouth.  Although  immense  numbers  of  earthenware 
fragments  are  found  scattered  all  over  this  Province,  entire  vessels  are  very  seldom 
discovered.  Farther  south  this  does  not  hold  good  to  the  same  extent,  but  whether  this 
is  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture,  or 
to  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the  soil  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Whilst  no  doubt  among  the  Indians,  much  more  than  with  ourselves,  there  were- 
uidiv^iV^s  who  preferred  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  it  seems  abundantly  evideojt 


that  trades  were  specialized  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  expert  in  pipes, 
arrows,  etc.,  wonid  confine  himself  mainly  to  such  occupations.  As  corroborative  of  the 
remark  made  in  our  luat  report  that  "  to  the  women,  in  all  likelihood,  was  allotted  the 
making  of  earthen  vessels,"  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Collins,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana, 
that  there  died  recently- an  old  woman  belonging  to  a  western  tribe  of  Indians,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  last  liring  representative  of  her  people  possessing  the  art  of  making  pottery 
of  the  genuine,  old-fa!shioned  description.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Collins,  who  was  well 
acquaintod  with  the  old  woman,  persuaded  her  to  make  for  him  six  specimens  of  her  art. 
These  he  distributed  among  his  friends,  one  railing  to  the  share  of  Dr.  Collins.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  this  piece,  and  but  for  its  comparatively  new  appearance  it  seemed 
to  correspond  very  closely  in  material,  form  and  ornamentation,  with  those  that  are 
occasionally  taken  from  ossuaries  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  ancient  people  of  the  lower  Minsissippi  valley  were  adepts  in  the  production  of 
pottery.  The  Louisiana  historian,  Du  Pratz,  refers  to  this  fact,  remarking  that  he  found 
the  Natchez  Indians  so  expert  that,  he  got  them  to  make  a  set  of  vessels  for  his  own  nse. 
"The  women,"  he  says,  "  make  pots  of  an  extraordinary  size,  jars  with  R*medium-sized 
opening,  bowls,  two-pint  bottles  with  long  necks,  pots  or  jugs  for  containing  hair  oil,  which 
hold  as  much  as  forty  pints,  and  finally  plates  and  dishes  in  the  French  fashion." 

Father  Marquette,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1673,  says :  "  They  [the  Indians  of  Arkansas]  used  in  cooking,  large  pots  of  earth  very 
curiously  made,  and  large  plates  of  the  same  material,  which  ^ey  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes." 

Mr.  George  F.  Thurston,  in  the  American  Magazine  of  Sittory  for  May,  writes : 
"  Utensils  and  objects  of  well-bumed  clay  are  found  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arlunsas  and 
elsewhere,  of  varied,  original  and  even  artistic  form,  interesting  mementoes  of  ancient  life, 
but  they  indicate  no  knowledge  of  the  potter's  wheel.  They  are  without  glaze,  and  are 
but  comparatively  rude  conceptions,  fashioned  by  hand," 

The  absence  of  glaze  here  referred  to  was,  in  some  measure,  overcome  by  the  Xatchez, 
whose  "  red-stained  pottery  "  is  spoken  of  by  Da  Pratz,  a  specimen  of  which  we  now  have 
in  oar  collection.  A  black  stain  was  also  used,  and  vessels  are  occasionally  found  whose 
exteriors  are  ornamented  with  patterns  consisting  of  both  colors.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  staining  vastly  improved  the  serviceable  qualities  of  the  pots,  besides  adding 
greatly  to  their  appearance,  for  the  material  so  applied  has  filled  up  the  pores  so  thoroughly 
that  the  vessels  thus  treated  take  a  fair  polish  when  rubbed,  and  are  at  all  times  compara- 
tively smooth  to  the  touch. 

The  following  nine  figures,  now  in  our  collection,  represent  average  specimens 
of  earthenware  from  mounds  in  Cross  County,  Arkansas.  They  formed  part  of  Mr. 
0.  W.  Biggs'  exhibit  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  : 

POTTERY. 


Fig.  1  is  of  the  greatest  capacity  in  the  lot,  its  widest  diameter  being  about  eight 
inches.     Considering  tbe  size  its  sides  are  thin.     Although  the  outline  is  not  devoid 


of  gncefalnees,  the  workmftiubip  is  mde.  The  flaring  of  the  lip  ia  not  uniform,  nor  ore 
the  wnlls  of  <rqu^  thickness  throu;;hout.  Ferfaaps,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  this  specimen 
is  the  omamentatioQ  which  consiate  mainly  of  small,  rounded  projections  about  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fullj  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  general  surface.  If 
tbene  have  been  made,  as  is  probable,  bj  the  material  when  soft  being  pushed  outwards 
with  the  point  of  a  blunt  instrument,  all  traces  of  this  operation  have  been  removed,  for  the 
inside  is  as  smooth  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done.  Mr.  Biggs,  had  only  another 
specimen  ornamented  this  way  in  his  collection,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  pattern  was 
rarely  found. 


Much  less  in  size,  but  more  beautiful  in  every  respect  is  Fig.  2.  Four  scrolls  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion,  and  between  these  are  small  circles  each  containing 
a  diagonal  oross.  The  upper  pait,  or  neck  is  relieved  with  a  series  of  bars  extending  from 
the  lip  to  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  luted  to  their  places  after 
the  general  form  bad  been  completed. 


The  soroU  design  on  Fig.  3  is  similar  to  that  on  Fig.  S,  but  is  more  deeply  marked, 
and  Toand  the  neck  are  several  loops  of  triangular  form  attached  solidly  to  the  vessel  at 
their  lower,  or  pointed  ends,  as  well  as  to  the  lip  itself.  A  clear  apace  between  these  and 
the  neck  left  ample  room  for  suspension  by  means  of  a  cord,  but  perhaps  the  intention 
was  simply  an  ornamental  one. 


Fig.  4,  nearly  ^ht  inches  in  diameter  is  fairly  imitative  of  a  frog,  although  the  out 
does  not  bring  this  out  very  dearly.     In  fact  the  legs  and  even  the  toes  are  plainly 
«  (CL) 


modelled,  and  the  protubottnt  ejm  are  well  narked.     Otharwiae  the  specimeo  is  perfeetlj. 
smooth  on  the  aurfaoe. 


There  has  been  a  more  pretentious  attempt  in  the  direction  of  art  in  Fig.  6.  The 
handle,  at  the  left  of  the  cut,  has  certainly  been  a  head  of  some  sort,  but  whether  a 
human  one,  or  that  of  some  other  animal,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  as  the  front 
portion  has  been  destroyed.  The  projection  on  the  opposite  side  has  also  been  brokeur 
»nd  we  can  only  imagine  what  it  may  have  been.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  vary  well 
formed,  and  the  burning  bu  been  better  done  than  is  often  the  case. 


Fig.  6  is  almost  classic  in  outline,  and  is  peculiar  in  having  a  slightly  raised  cincture 
Qc  band  round  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  neck  is  not  now  full  length,  some  pieces 
having  been  broken  off,  but  it  was  probably  never  more  than  half  an  inch  longer. 


80  far  W  Ampe  is  concerned  Fig.  7  is  a  gem  of  aborigiaaJ  oeramic  art.     Its  outline 
is  almost  perfect,  nod  do  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  ornament  it     With  theme- 


c«ptioQ  of  a  small  fragment  from  the  Up,  this  speoimea  is  in  ever;  respect  as  good  as  on 
the  day  it  -was  finuhed. 


Fig.  8  is  equally  beaatifal  in  form,  and  is  remarkable  both  for  the  great  length  of 
the  neck,  and  on  account  of  having  a  well-made  collar  round  its  base  to  give  it  solidity 
when  standing.  Even  here,  however,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  potter's  wheel  having  been 
known- — a  close  examination  merely  showing  that  the  work  has  been  done  wholly  by 
hand,  but  with  infinite  pains  to  m(^e  it  as  tme  as  posible.  The  surface  is  free  from 
markings. 


Fin.  9  is  a  specimen  of  the  "  red-stained  pottery  "  mentioned  by  Dn  Fratz.  Some 
pieces  have  been  broken  from  the  lip,  and  a  dhip  has  been  knocked  off  the  aide.  These 
frttotoree  enable  as  to  see  that  the  red-stain  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  surface.  Here 
also,  as  in  Fig.  8,  there  is  a  well-formed  base  giving  the  vessel  quite  a  modem  appearance 
■o  far  as  sbape  alone  is  concerned. 


The  fragment  here  figured  was  gtresented  to  as  with  other  things  by  the  Society  of 
Natural  Hiatorj  of  Oincinnati,  and  was  fuund  nt^r  Madisonrille,  Ohio,  «  neighborhood 
which  hu  furnished* many  thousands  of  the  finest  relics  that  enrich  the  museams  of  the 
world. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  design  (Fig.  10)  are  unique.  The  pattern  ia  totally 
unlike  the  normal  lining  traced  by  the  Indian  on  clay  vessels,  and  indicates  a  taste  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  what  is  usually  exeropltlied  in  ornamenting  pottery,  or,  indeed, 
anything  else. 


CLAY  PIPES. 


Pig.  II  differs  considerably  from  most  aboriginal  attempts  to  imitate  the  hum 
face.     It  has  been  moulded  in  strong  relief — the  superciliary  ridges  are  very  promine 


and  the  eyes,  nostrila  and  mouth  are  deeply  depressed  As  is  often  the  case,  the  face  ha» 
been  mftde  to  look  towards  the  smoker  when  the  pipe  was  in  use.  Unfortunately  the 
atem  of  thia  pipe  has  been  broken  and  lust. 


Fio.  12.    (^aarlj  full  Size). 


We  seldom  associate  a  sense  of  humor  with  ladian  character,  but  Fig.  12  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  maker  of  the  pipe  represented  had  some  of  this  quality  in  bia 
composition.  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  set  awry  and  at  different  angles,  giving  an  exceed' 
inglj  comical  air  to  the  face — much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  is  broDght  out  in  the  engraving. 

This  was  preaented  to  na  by  Master  Theophilus  O'Connor,  of  Glen  Huron.- 


If  another  illustration  of  aboriginal  humor  is  wanted  we  have  it  in  Fig.  13.  This 
representa  the  top  or  upper  ed^e  of  a  clay  pipe,  the  open  mouth  of  the  human  face 
forming  the  bowl.     This  is  a  unique  specimen  so  far  as  the  design  is  concerned — at  leask- 


I  hftra  not  heftrd  of  aQything  aimUar  eUewhera.     It  was  found  in  Nottawaaa^  by 
JUCHter  Herbert  O'Connor.     The  figure  is  only  about  fonr-fiftha  of  the  full  sue. 


FiQ.  14.     [FuUSizH.) 


A  very  fair  imitation  has  here  been  made  of  the  head  of  a  bird  of  prejr.     This  clay 

fipe  (Fig.  14),  is  from  the  towobhip  of  Kottawasaga,  and  was  presented  to  ns  by  Mr. 

.  Albert  Lougheed.     Unfortunately,  the  break  prevents  any  certainty  as  to  how  tiie  stem 

pointed,  but  very  likely  it  was  in  the  same  direction  as  the  beak.    The  lip  of  the  bowl  is 

■ot  more  than  the  usual  thickness  in  Huron  pipes. 


The  very  slender-looking  pipe  figured  here  is  one  of  the  few  almost  perfect  clay  speci- 
meos  in  the  museum.  Fig.  15,  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  full  diameter,  having  been 
too  much  reduced  by  the  engraver  ;  still,  the  proportions  are  correct.  In  the  malang  of 
such  curved  stems,  it  is  probable  that  a  flexible  twig  or  other  vegetable  stalk  was  intro- 
duced through  the  entire  length  when  the  clay  was  straight,  or  else  the  material  has  been 
moulded  round  a  bent  core,  and  in  either  case  the  burniog  has  been  effected  with  the 
core  in  position,  so  that  whea  this  operation  was  completed  the  hole  was  left  perfectly 
clear.  This  fine  specimen  is  from  the  Baby  fanu  at  Lambton,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
James  Kirk  wood. 


STONE  PIPES. 


Fioie.    (fulldize). 


Fig.  16  wu  prflBented  to  us  b;  Mr.  W.  G.  Kidd,  Public  School  luBpector,  cit^  of 
Kingston.  It  is  made  ot  steatite  or  soapstone,  a  material  plentifnllj  found  both  in  titu, 
and  as  "  drift,"  and  one  which  is  easily  wrought.     This  pipe  is  b;  no  means  symmetrica]. 


for  not  only  does  the  bowl  slope  hack  wards  from  the  stem  end,  but  it  inclines  considerably 
to  ODB  side  when  the  base  rests  on  a  level  surface.     The  workmanship  is  very  rude  and 


the  type  U  regarded  u  one  of  the  oldest     Compared  with  Figs.  17  uid  18,  as  given  in 
the  report  for  1887,  it  woald  aeem  almost  to  complete  the  aeries  from  the  mdeat  to  the 


most  el^ant  form  in  this  class.     It  wu  foand  under  a  pine  stump  in  the  tovnship  of 
Fittabnrg,  county  of  Frontenao,  not  far  from  the  St.  lAwrence. 


Fla.  19.    H  Sim.) 

Fig.  19  is  ft  verjr  good  specimen  of  plain  pipe-head.  As  it  is  qnite  black  and 
smoothly  finished,  the  nature  of  the  stone  cannot  well  be  ascertained  without  injury  to 
the  appearance.  It  is  perfect  in  every  particular.  The  short  stem-piece  being  intended 
for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  tube.  The  appearance  of  the  pipe  thus  complete  would  be 
very  much  like  that  of  a  cigar-bolder.  It  wu  found  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bradley,  of  McGUIivray- 
towuship,  on  the  Grand  Bend  of  the  Sable  River,  and  formed  part  of  the  collectioD  pui^ 
chased  &om  Mr.  Matheson,  Lucan. 


In  pattern  and  finish.  Fig.  20  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  Pittsburg 
specimen.     This  gracefully  formed  pipe  is  almost  as  perfectly  round  and  smooth  in  the 


bowl  AS  if  it  bad  been  produced  in  »  machine.  The  stem  is  a  flattened  oval — the  npper 
and  lovrer  being  the  compreaacd  aides.  The  wall  of  the  bowl  is  no  thicker  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  clay  pipp,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  Btnnll  chip  out  of  the  lip,  the  speci- 
men ia  absolutely  pcrfecL  Its  total  length  is  seven  inches.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
surface  is  covered  wiih  delicate  markings  in  which  many  people  profess  to  see  a  pictograph 
rejireaenting  wigwams,  fortifications  and  tallies.  This  pipe  is  also  made  of  steatite.  It 
WBB  fouud  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Moira,  or  Hog  Lake,  a  few  miles  from  Uadoc,  and  was 
presented  to  the  mnseam  by  Ur.  Moon,  of  that  village. 


Fio.  21.    {4-9  Siie). 

Tbia  pipe  (Fig.  21)  is  also  a  well  finished  Bpecimen.  It  seems  to  have  been  modelled 
from  the  head  of  a  hawk  or  eagle.  The  material  is  quite  black.  There  is  a  hole  at  the 
back  for  the  insertion  of  a  stem.  This  specimen  was  found  by  Mr  Frank  Scott,  London 
township)  and  formed  part  of  Mr.  Matheson's  collection. 


Fig  S3,  from  the  same  collection,  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley, 
township  of  McQillivray.     It  is  of  a  light,  fine  grained  stone,  and  has  had  much  labor 


exp^ided  upon  it.  The  lozenge  pattern  on  the  apper  portion  of  the  bowl  ia  accurately 
worked  ;  the  riogB  forming  the  neck  are  almost  perfectly  true,  and  the  circular  form  is  so 
eorrect  that  one  is  apt  to  oonclnde  that  the  pipe  must  have  been  made  with  the  aid  of 
a  lathe.  As  seen  in  the  eagraviuf;,  two  chips  have  been  knocked  off  this  otherwise  perfect 
■pacimen — one  from  the  upper  and  one  from  the  lower  part. 


Fio.  23.    (§  Siui). 

Fig.  33  is  another  from  the  Matheson  collection.  The  material  is  limestooe,  which 
has  been  rendered  perfectly  black  exteriorly.  The  head  and  shonldera  forming  the  bowl 
are  circular,  but  the  Btem-holder  is  square.  There  is  no  attempt  at  detail  in  ornamenta- 
tion beyond  the  redely  formed  features  of  the  face.  This  very  good  specimen  was  found 
at  Hope  Bay  (near  Wiarton),  in  the  county  of  Grey,  by  Mr.  John  Hewton. 


The  very  singular  pipe  figured  here  (Figs.  22  and  25)dispcls  former  doubt  relating  to 
Fig.  2G  which  appeared  in  leut  report. 


It  U  quite  certain  that  thi«  is  r  pipe.  It  is  cooBtrncted  on  the  same  plan  as  Fig.  36, 
but  with  mnch  better  efiect.  It  ia  made  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  ^e  disc  is  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  oomparatively  thin,  and  the  bowl  is  detached  from  the  diao 


«zcept  in  the  centre,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Inrge  stem-hole  from  the  oppositn 
side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  25.  The  lower  half  of  the  bowl-piece  is  whotJy  ornamental,  and  it  is 
ootioeable  how  nearly  the  design  corresponds  with  the  lower  end  of  Fig.  26  ;  the  one 
faoweTer,  beloai[ing  to  the  bowl  and  the  other  to  the  disc.  At  the  edge  of  Fig.  25, 
jnst  above  the  mouth  of  the  bowl,  is  a  small  hole,  as  if  for  Buspeusion,  and  this  probabljr 
was  the  way  it  was  carried,  serving,  no  doubt  as  a  bit  of  personal  decoration  when  not 
otherwise  in  use.  This  beantiful  and  unique  object  was  fuund  by  Mr.  James  Olnness,  on 
hia  farm  in  the  township  of  West  Williaius. 


The  tastefulneBB  of  design  and  treatment  of  subject  in  Fig.  27,  are  Buggestive  of  an 
ab<»ig;inal  Michael  Angelo.  The  material  of  which  this  pipe  is  composed,  is  a  hard,  compact 


litneatone.  The  bowl  jiroper  ia,  in  ita  croxs  section,  Bquare,  and  the  sidea  are  straight,  the 
width  at  the  mouth  not  greaily  exceeding  that  of  the  basa  The  head,  which  ia  ao 
exquiaitelj  carved  on  the  front  si<Ie,  sliows  nothing  characteristic  of  Indian  phjaiognom^ 
Every  feature  is  well  bioiight  out,  and  the  finiah  of  the  workmanahip  ia  of  a  very  high 
quality.  This  pipe  is  perfect  ia  every  respect.  There  is  a  stem-hole  at  the  back.  Fig. 
27  ia  from  the  celebrated  Lnugheed  fflrro,  in  Nottawasaga,  and  was  presented  to  the 
moseum  by  the  finder,  Mr.  Albert  Lougheed. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  STONE. 


Dependent,  as  the  former  people  were,  mainly  on  stone  for  their  tools  and  imple- 
ments, they  were  qu'ck  to  perceive  in  water-worn  fiebbles  snch  shapes  aa  might  be  readily 
adapted  or  modilird  lor  )-pecific  purposes.  The  njuseum  of  the  Institute  contains  many 
specimens  of  this  descriptio*).  Naiurally,  moflt  stones  of  the  kind  in  question  are  ovat 
or  spherical,  and  as  these  required  comparatively  little  labor  to  form  hammers  or  club- 
heads,  every  first-rate  Hpecitnen  found  was,  no  doubt,  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 
These  stones  in  their  natural  condition  are  often  found  in  graves  where  they  have  been 
deposited  with  finished  articles,  as  if  to  furnish  material  for  use  in  the  spirit  land.  Some- 
times without  the  expenditure  of  asinjfle  blow  on  them,  they  were  encased  in  raw-hide  and 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  httn<lle,  but  frequently  a  groove  was  cut  round  the  middle  for 
the  reception  of  a  stout  leather  th'>ng.  the  ends  of  which  were  firmly  wound  about  a 
shaft.  Fig,  28,  procured  from  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  is  a  good  example 
ot  the  latter  method,  intentionully.  Most  of  the  surface  poesesses  the  appearance  so 
charHCteristic  of  water-wear  trnd  subsequent  wenthering,  but  the  aboriginaj  finder  had 
begun  to  peck  a  groove  all  round,  as  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  lighter  color  and 
sharper  outline  of  the  markings,  as  well  as  Irom  the  sli^htr  depression  itself. 

Stones  of  the  kind  rt-frrred  to  are  frequently  picked  up  in  fields  a  long  distance  fron> 
water- courtiee,  and  are  hiithly  prized  as  Indian  relics  by  youthful  collectors,  who  cannot 
account  for  the  synrnietricul  fonus  and  smooth  surfaces  otherwise  than  by  attributing 
these  to  human  skill  ;  but,  unlesH  such  specimens  are  found  along  with  what  are  unmis- 
takuble  objects  of  Indian  art,  ihey  are  totally  valueless,   except  as  geological  curiosities. 

Of  a  simple  adaptation  in  tins  line  hig.  40  is  a  good  example.  It  is  a  flat  water-worn 
stone,  originally  ovate  niHrginally.  Near  lo  the  smaller  end  notches  have  been  chipped 
for  the  purpose  ol  fastening  a  handle,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  intention  wa§  to  make- 


ase  of  it  as  a  temporary  working  hammer,  ( 
Two  of  tliesa  form  part  of  our  collection. 


B  a  club-head  for  1 


a  innocent  pnrposea. 


Flu.  2J.  (fuU  SiKil. 

Fig.  29  is  composed  of  a  fine,  close-grained  argiltite,  cut  deeplj  on  both  sides,  u  i( 
for  the  fturpose  of  being  broken  off  to  form  bends.  Oiber  specimens  in  our  cases 
illustrate  the  same  treatment,  but  this  is  interesting  aa  shewing  the  advantage  taken 
of  a  irater-wom  stone  for  the  purpose  of  econoniizing  Ulior.  The  other  Epeciiiiens 
referred  to  have  been  rough  blooks,  which  were  first  smooihad  on  the  larger  parallel 
adea  before  the  cutting  was  begun.  (See  Fig.  37).  Fi^'.  29  was  foucd  by  Mr.  Richard 
Praooe,  on  the  eighth  concession  of  McOiliivray  township.    From  the  Matheson  collevtioo. 


Fia.  3D.    {FaU  Si»  ) 


Thii  specimen  (Fig.  30)  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  made  of  blue  slate,  and  hw 
be«a  sharpened  to  a  chisel  edge  at  the  wide  end.  The  small  end  is  cantfull j  rounded,  and 
the  vhole  of  the  object  is  well  finished.     As  a  cutting  tool  it  would  be  useless,  and  the 


piesenoe  of  the  hole  rendered  it  too  weak  for  any  operation  requiring  much  pressura 
Periiapa  it  was  worn  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  button  or  pin  to  fasten  clothing,  and  might 


also  have  been  uiied  to    marlc  pattenu  upon  earthenware,  fragments  of  which  in  the 
mnseum  have  certainly  had  the  aid  of  some  auch  instmment  in  their  ornamentation. 


Fig.  31  ahowB  where  a  tool  having  a  pointed  end  like  Fig.  30  hu  been  poefaed  into 
the  clay  from  the  inside  of  a  wide-moutheJ  pot,  and  Fig.  32  exhibits  the  effect  of  thi» 
operation  on  the  ontaide.     Both  pieces  are  fragments  of  the  same  vessel. 


Fig,  33.     (J  Siie). 

Five  other  Bpfcimens  that  I  regard  as  having  been  similarly  used,  were  receatljr 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  he  having  procured  them  from 
a  Mr.  Stevens  on  Noncon  Island,  Lake  Scogog.  The  one  figured  (Fig.  33),  waa  found  in  a 
grave  along  with  a  copper  axe,  stone  aze,  slate  tablet,  bone  spear,  and  other  articles 
including  a  piece  of  pure  plumbago. 


Fio.  34.    (t  Size). 

Fig.  34  is  very  unusual  in  form,  and  the  only  nee  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  that 
of  a  pottery-marker.     One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  Fig.    34  is  that  it  has  not  been 


bored.     It  is  from  near  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in  Butler  oonnty,  Ohio,  and  was  procured 
from  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead,  now  of  WaBhington.     The  material  is  veined  blue  slats. 


Fig.  38.    (i  Sire). 

Fig.  35  is  from  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Moritz  Fischer, 
Cnrator  of  the  Kentucky  State  Museum,  in  Frankfort.  It  ia  of  argillite,  like  Fig.  34, 
is  fiat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other.  On  the  lower,  or  flat  side,  a  beginning 
has  been  made  io  the  boring  of  two  holes,  each  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the 
middle,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  ends. 

Another  specimen,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  in  our  collection,  is  from  Mason 
coDoty,  West  Virginia. 


Fig.  36.    (J  Size  ) 

Fig.  36  belongs  to  the  class  of  stone  relics  commonly  known  as  "sinkers,"  bot  was 
more  probably  a  personal  ornament — a  pendant  of  some  sort,  the  notch  or  neck  answer- 
ing one  of  the  purposes  usually  served  by  a  hole.  In  this  respect  it  corresponds  with 
the  hematite  specimen,  Fig.  78.     This  stone  was  found  in  W.  Middlesex. 


Fi<3.  37.  (About  h  Sim.) 

This  is  an   instructive  specimen,  showing  some  of  the  steps   taken  preparatory 
to  making  red  sandstone  or  freestone  beads.     The  rough  block  has  been  smoothed  on  two 


Bides,  and  long  cotn  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  pieces  suitable  for 
boring.  We  have  several  finished  beads  of  this  material  in  our  cases,  from  the  counties 
of  Simcoe,Wentirorth  and  Middlesex.     Fig.  37  is  from  the  Longhead  farm,  Nottawasaga. 


Stone  hammers,  like  tliose  figured  (Fig.  38  and  39),  are  not  often  found.  Fig.  38  is 
of  limestone  and  Fig.  39  iB  of  granite  rock.  It  will  W  observed  that  the  groove  in  Fig. 
36  is  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the  top,  whilo  that  of 
Fig.  39  is  in  the  middle,  although,  owing  to  preponderance  of  bulk,  the  lower  end  of  the 
latter  is  also  the  heavier.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  likcl;  that  these  tools  were  emploved 
to  strike  anything  harder  than  wood,  and  perhaps  the  chief  use  to  which  they  were 
applied  waa  the  driving  of  stakes  in  connection  with  the  building  of  wigwams  or  "  log- 
houses,"  or  in  fastening  poles  in  the  ground  for  fortification  purposes.  Fi:;.  38  was  found 
42  miles  north-west  of  Brandon,  Uanitoba,  by  Mr.  Titus  Andrews,  and  Fig.  39  at  Point 
Edward,  Out,  by  Mr.  Louis  Earnest.     Both  were  procured  from  Mr.  Muthenon. 

The  former  specimen  is  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long  aud  f  ur  and  a  quarter  wide, 
while  the  latter  is  five  inches  long  and  four  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

A  hammer  of  this  kind  found  in  Ohio  weighs  sixty  pounds. 


Fia.  40; 


Fig.  40  is  quite  different  in  construction.  It  is  simply  a  flat  water-worn  stone, 
measuring  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the  thickest  portion,  and  of  soft 
shaly  limestone. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  natural  ovate  form  to  cut  notches  near  the  smalt 
end  for  the  attachment  of  a  handle,  but  it  could  have  been  intended  only  for  temporary 
use.     It  is  a  little  over  eight  inches  long  and  nearly  five  inches  in  width.     A  amall^ 


one  ot  the  Bftine  kind  is  in  the  museum.     Pig.  10  wm  fonnd  on  lot  IS.  oon  2,  Biddnlph 
and  ir»s  procured  from  Mr.  HathesOD. 


Fig.  41  is  a  hollow  limestone  pebble.  Stones  in  thia  condition  are  nsnally  spoken  of 
as  "  paint-pols,"  or  "paint-mills,"  the  auppoaition  being  that  the  work  of  hollowing  has 
been  performed  artificially,  and  that  the  Indians  employed  them  for  grinding  or  holding 
the  paintfl  they  used  for  personal  deoeration.  While  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  ci 
theee  atones  were  employed  for  soch  a  purpose  (especially  when  they  are  found  asso- 
ciated vith  other  articles  in  graves),  it  u  more  likely  that  their  peculiar  form  is  the  resnlt 
of  the  aotioa  of  water.  The  hollow  has  formed  the  matrix  of  a  fossil  which,  having 
dropped  oat,  subsequent  attrition  of  sand  and  gravel  in  a  water-course  speedily  deepened^, 
ronnded  off  and  left  smooth. 


Fig.  42  is  part  of  the  small  European  collection  presented  to  ua  by  K 
3  (CI.) 


Hitohin,  Sussex,  England.  The  upper  three-fourths  coosist  of  deer  bom,  into  which  a 
deep  hole  has  been  worked  frum  the  under  side,  forming  k  socket  in  which  theie  is  fixed 
A  small  stone  celt,  identical  in  forrD  with  many  that  ars  found  in  this  countrj.  The 
handle,  to  the  left,  hag  almost  whully  decayed,  leaving  only  what  is  shown  in  the  cut, 
unless  indeed  we  regard  the  implement  as  a  chisttl,  in  which  ciwe  the  upper  end  would 
have  been  the  part  held  in  the  haud.  Th's  uppcimnn  is  from  a  lake-dwelling  in  Switser- 
land,  and  is  introduced  merely  for  comparidon  with  our  own. 


Fig.  43  has  oTidently  hena  employed  as  a  cutting  tool,  the  neck  having  been  fixed 
in  a  socket  or  otherwise  fastened  to  a  handle.  The  ty|ie  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
America.  Many  European  collt^tions  conbun  highly  finixhed  symmetrical  specimeus. 
This  one  ia  from  the  County  of  MidUlestex  (whera  it  was  fonnd  by  Mr.  DeUnoy),  and  was 
procured  from  Mr.  Matheson. 


Grooved  axes  are  rare  in  Ontario  as  compared  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
le  neighboring  States.     In  most  cases  also  with  us,  the  channel  has  been  out  idl  the 


way  roQiki]  in  implementa  of  this  kind.  To  the  south  of  us,  however,  in  the  iajgor 
number  of  these  Mzes  one  of  the  narrow  ndes  (probabi;  the  reitr  one  when  in  use),  hsa 
been  left  nngrooved,  and  occaaionallj  specimens  are  found  having  the  angrooved  <;dgQ 
eligbtly  furrowed  Ion  gitu  din  ally,  suggentiDK  the  idea  of  a  wedge  having  been  employed  to 
tighten  the  tool  when  it  became  loose  in  its  withe  handle.  Tlie  excellent  axe  shown  at 
Fig.  44,  ia  ooe  of  two  procured  through  the  kindly  offices  of  Dr.  Oraig,  Lawrenoeburg, 
Jpdifcna,  from  Mr.  Kajou,  J.P.,  of  the  same  city. 


Gouges  are  seldom  grooved.  Fig.  46  is  an  exception.  The  inference  is  that  this 
spe<nmen  was  intended  to  be  fastened  to  a  handle^  No  signs  of  abrasion,  however,  are  to 
b<e  seen  altoat  the  groove,  but  this  may  be  owing  either  to  the  effect  of  "  weathering  "  or 
to  the  tool  not  having  been  much  used  after  it  was  made.  The  latter  is  the  more  likely 
aapposition,  as  the  "  bit "  is  quite  sharp  and  smooth.  Fig.  45  is  fully  eight  inches  long. 
It  was  found  on  lot  18,  con.  7,  McQillivray  township,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor. — Matheson 
Collection. 


Fia.  46.     U  Size.) 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  Fig.  46  woe  intended  to  be  used  in  the  dressing 
of  skins.  The  material  is  slate,  and  the  lower  edge  has  been  sharpened  by  rubbing  or 
grinding  wholly  from  one  side — like  a  carpenter's  chisel.  The  hole  was  for  convenience 
in  carrying.  Fig.  46  ia  nearly  a  perfect  specimen  in  every  respect,  and  ia  especially 
interesting  as  having  been  found  witliin  the  city  limits.  It  was  taken  from  a  catting  on 
Withrow  Avenue  by  Prof.  W.  U.  Vander  Smihsen  and  myself  in  the  summer  of  1887. 


Fio.  47. 

A  considerable  number  of  those  mysterious  stone  tubes  have  been  added  to  our 
collection  during  the  year.  Two  of  the  best  are  from  Pike's  farm,  Wolfe  Island.  They 
are  made  of  a  Gue-grained,  bu&'-»>lored  stone,  very  much  like  the  lithoKraphic  stone  of 
commerce.  The  diameters  of  the  two  are  nearly  the  same,  but  one  is  only  half  as  long  as 
the  other.  The  longer  one,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches,  is  shown  at  FIk.  47.  fioth 
of  these  differ  from  the  common  form  of  tube  in  the  hole  being  more  than  twice  as  wide 
at  one  end  as  at  the  other.  In  Fig.  47,  at  the  end  showing  the  hole,  the  wall  of  the 
tube  is  scarcely  one-eighth  of  on  inch  in  thickness,  while  at  the  opposite  extremity  it  is 
twice  that.  In  addition  to  this  the  sides,  although  beautifully  rounded,  are  not  parallel 
throaghoub  their  full  length,  as  the  diameter  increases  slightly  (bat  only  slightly)  at  the 
end  where  the  hole  is  enlarged. 


It  ia  probable  that,  like  the  "gorgets"  and  "ceremonial"  atoaes,  the  tubes  were 
regarded  aa  being  both  ornamentftl  and  Incby.  Were  they  ever  employed  as  pipea  T 
EveD  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the^  had  aonie  specific  use,  the  element  of  supentition 
would  still  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  we  have  the  anthority  of  Schoolcraft  and 
others  for  beliering  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  decorative  "  eovironmentB  "  of  the  Indian 
were  looked  upon  as  being  more  or  leas  in  the  nature  of  amulets. 


We  may  consider  Fig.  48  from  the  same  point  of  view,  It  is  fashioned  from  a  piece 
of  thick  and  richly-veined  slate—spherical  exoppt  on  one  side,  which  has  been  made 
slightly  concave  in  line  with  the  hole  which  penetrates  the  piece.  It  was  found  on  lot 
30,  con.  18,  West  Williame,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Thompson. 


Fig.  49  is  an  unfinished  specimen  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  diSeront  material.  A. 
beginning  baa  been  made  in  the  drilling  of  a  hole  in  what  is  clearly  a  water-worn  stone. 
It  is  from  Brookfield,  Misaouri,  and  was  procared  from  Dr.  Rear,  Toronto. 


Fig.  60.    (i  SiM) 

The  purpose  or    intention  of  objects  like  Figs.  60  to  G2  is  yet  unexplained.     Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  SmithsAnian  Institute,  at  Washington,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  states,  that 


on  OJibeway  Indun  had  informed  faim  they  irere  employed  in  pUying  a  game  of  ohanoe- 
This  sage  Indian  affirmed  that  several  ot  them  were  put  into  a  vessel  and  shaken  up- 
The  vessel  was  then  inverted  like  a  dice-box,  and  the  count  was  reckoned  for  or  against 
the  player,  in  accordance  with  the  number  found  standing  or  fallen  when  the  vessel  was 
removed.  There  is  more  than  one  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ojibeway  was  a  mere 
gneaser  at  truth,  and  a  very  poor  guesaer  too.  1st,  because  the  bases  ofsome  are  rounded  off 
so  much,  or  are  so  narrow,  that  it  requires  careful  adjustment  to  make  them  stand  at  alL 
Sad,  many  aretop-heavy  and  therefore  easily  overbalanced.     (Fig.  61  is  illustrative  of  this. 


Fig.  61.    (4  SiK..) 

and  of  the  convex  base.;  In  the  thiid  place,  what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  why 
these  objects  were  not  bo  employed,  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  seldom  show  any  signs 
of  abrasion.  On  the  contrary,  they  are,  of  all  relics  those  that  are  most  frequently  found 
in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  Other  reasons  might  be  adduced,  as,  for  example, 
that  these  bird-forms  are  chiefly  made  of  slate,  or  some  equally  fragile  material.  Pig.  50 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this,  it  being  formed  of  huronite,  a  very  hard  and  refractory 
kind  of  stone.  Oar  collection  contains  another  of  these  bird-forms,  made  &om  the  same 
material. 


Fig.  B2.    (i  Sin.) 

In  Figs.  60  and  S2  the  eye  pieces  stand  out  from  the  head  like  cuff  buttons  having  a 
long  and  substantial  stalk. 

Fig.  51  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  having  a  projection  on  the 
crown.  These  three  are  from  the  township  of  West  Williams.  Fig.  50  is  from  the 
fum  of  Mr.  Archibald  AfcRwan  ;  Fig.  81  from  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnston,  lot  9,  con. 
SI  ;  and  Fig.  52  from  Mr.  Robert  Gray's  property,  on  the  18th  concession.  They  are 
part  of  the  Matheson  coUection. 


'-^  Forms  similar  in  material  and  construction  but  without  any  pretence  at  the  imita- 
tion of  birds  or  other  animals  are  not  uncommon.     Fig.  53  is  an  example,  but  many  of 


them  are  quite  plain,  being  fl»t  on  one  side,  and  round  oo  the  other,  with  the  ends  at  right 
angles  to  the  aides.  In  every  case  these  and  the  bird-forms  are  perforated  at  each  end  of 
the  base  or  flat  side,  the  holes  being  bored  diagonally  as  in  Fig,  63,  but  where  bars  are- 
formed  across  each  end,  as  if  in  imitation  of  feet,  the  holes  penetrate  these  in  the  middle 
and  at  right  angles  to  them  in  the  direction  of  the  object's  longer  axis. 

Schoolcraft  described  all  such  specimens  (Figs.  50  to  63)  as  knife-handles,  bat  as  no 
blades  have  ever  been  fonnd  showing  any  arrangement  for  attachment  to  articles  of  this 
sort,  it  must  be  oonolnded  that  this  was  not  their  purpose. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  they  and  the  perforated  tablets — perhaps  also  the  stone 
tubes — were  worn  partly  as  articles  of  personal  adornment  and  partly  as  amulets  or  Inck- 
stones,  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  smile  at  the  superstitions  of  the  aborigines  in  this  or  any 
other  respect  so  long  as  we  have  among  ourselves  persons  who  keep  coins  (known  as 
pocket-pieoes)  for  luck ;  who  carry  horse  cheitnnts  to  ward  oS  rheumatic  attacks,  and 
who  raspend  old  bone-shoes  over  their  doors,  for  what  t 


Fw.  54.    (S  Siie.) 


Fig.  64  is  one  of  the  incompreheosibles.  Although  small  and  unfinished  a  good  deal 
of  labor  has  been  spent  upon  it.  The  material  is  that  light  grajish-blue  sUte,  so  much  in 
favor  for  perforated  tablets,  and  what  we  call  "ceremonial"  weapons.  An  oval  cavity 
has  been  made  on  the  upper  side,  and  at  the  end  facing  us  in  the  cut  a  beginning  has 
been  made  ia  the  carving  of  a  human  face.  But  the  further  end  is  the  most  instructive 
part  of  this  object,  for  there  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  method  em|iloyed  to  detach  it 
from  another  piece.  A  thin  flake  of  flint  has  been  used  as  we  would  use  a  file  to  make  a 
daep  incision  all  round,  and  when  the  part  has  been  sufficiently  weakened  the  two  pieces 
have  been  forcibly  broken. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  state  that  a  hole  has  been  bored  through  this  stone 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  already  mentioned. 


AQother  slate  object  is  shown  as  Fig.  65.  It  measures  three  by  two-and-a-balf 
inches,  and  looks  ss  if  it  had  beeii  inf^ended  for  a  pipe.  Boring  has  teen  done  from  both 
ends,  but  the  holes  have  not  met.  It  was  picked  up  on  lot  18,  con.  6,  McOillivray  Town- 
hip,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  Meikle, — Matheson  Oollection. 


Fio.  G«(iieHlrtii11«i«,) 

The  amftllMt  exunple  of  the  banner  stone  in  our  collection  is  figared  above.  With 
the  exception  of  a  piece  off  one  point  it  is  perfect.  It  was  found  in  the  TownBbip  of 
Taughau.  in  tbia  county,  and  was  presented  to  nfl  hy  Dr.  Orr,  of  the  Village  of  Maple. 
The  doctor  is  an  enthusiastic  collector,  and  haa  in  leveral  wajs  shown  his  good  feeling^ 
towarda  oar  innseam. 


Fio,  57. 

An  unfinished  specimen  of  slate,  winged  relic  is  shown  at  Fig.  57.  It  is  valuable- 
diiefly  as  another  proof  that  the  Indians  did  not  perforate  their  work  until  is  was  almost 
or  wholly  finished.  The  presence  of  a  few  flaws  on  thia  specimen  at  critical  places  maj 
have  led  to  its  rejection  by  the  maker.  It  was  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Onig  of  Lawrence- 
bni^,  Indiana,  bnt  came  from  Kentucky. 


Fig.  08  is  from  our  North-West  Territory.     Weapons  of  this  kind  are  atiU  in  us« 
among  the  Indians  of  Manitoba  and  more  western  districts  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  morv 


-correct  to  say  tlut  anoh  articles  are  now  mainly  manufactared  for  sale  aa  curiosities. 
With  the  disappeanuice  of  large  gamp,  skull-crackers  of  this  description  have  become  use- 
less. The  head  is  commonly  fashioned  from  quartz  or  some  other  hard  kind  of  atone. 
Generally  they  are  about  as  accurately  formed  as  if  they  had  been  turned.  A  groove  is  cnt 
round  the  middle,  and  a  thong  of  raw-hide  encircling  this  and  being  bound  tightly  to  the 
handle  keeps  the  head  firmly  in  position.  The  heads  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length  and  from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  handle,  includ- 
ing its  leather  covering,  seldom  exceeds  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  is  usually 
about  three  feet  long.  A  foot  or  more  of  loose  raw-hide  extends  beyond  the  handle. 
Besides  being  ornamental  this  was  useful  for  wrapping  round  the  hand  before  gruping 
the  shaft,  giving  a  much  firmer  grip.  Since  Fig.  58  was  engraved  we  have  been  presented 
by  the  Rev.  John  McLean,  M.A-,  of  Fort  McLeod,  with  a  very  handsome  modem  speci- 
men of  the  "  tommy-stick,"  as  such  a  weapon  is  sometimes  cal.ed.  It  is  highly  Sniped, 
and  a  pattern  cut  in  the  stone  has  been  inlaid  with  lead.  Mr.  McLean  has,  besides  this, 
presented  thn  Museum  with  a  large  number  of  valuable  articles  illustrative  of  modem  life 
among  the  Blood  Indians,  connected  with  whom  he  has  resided  for  nine  years.  Further 
reference  to  these  articles  must  be  deferred  until  the  issue  of  the  next  report,  as  they  ure 
not  now  available  for  description. 

BONE. 


Among  the  articles  of  Eskimo  manutaoture  mentioned  in  last  report  as  havint;  been 
presented  by  F.  F.  Payne,  Esq.,  we  have  a  set  of  "  men  ''  resembling  dominoes,  a  number  of 
4iarved  figures  representing  a  fish,  a  bear,  a  seal,  a  goose  and  two  human  beings.  Besides 
ihcse  were  a  comb,  a  thimble,  some  ornaments  and  a  powder  measure— all  made  of  bone. 

The  last  mentioned  it  illnatrated  nearly  full  size  at  Fig.  fid. 


N'othing  affords  better  evidence  of  the  widely-extended  wanderings  of  the  Indiaitfl 


than  we  find  in  omamentB  of  shell  made  from  species  whose  habitat  is  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  distant  from  where  the  manufactured  articles  are  picked  up.  Valves  of 
our  own  unios  are  often  found  in  (^vea  and  aah-hesps,  but  scarcely  any  labor  seems  to 
have  boen  spent  upon  them — they  were  probably  regarded  as  too  fragile  for  either  use  or 
adornment. 

Large  and  strong  conches  from  southern  seas  were  highly  prized,  and  some  of  the  finest 
Indian  scroll  patterns  have  been  wrought  oa  broad  pieces  of  these.  No  el aborat«ly- worked 
specimens  have  as  yet  fallen  to  our  lot,  but  we  possess  several  plainly-made  articles. 
Fig.  60  is  part  of  a  find  mads  in  1849  by  a  Mr.  John  McDowell  when  excavating  a  cellar 
near  Blackfriars  bridge,  London,  Ontario.  Many  other  line  specimens  (all  of  which  wo 
procured  from  Mr.  Matheaon)  were  found  in  this  grave.  Those  of  shell  included  three 
whole  "  gorf^tB,"  one  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  60  ;  two  halves  of  others  somewhat 
smaller ;  one  large  spoon-like  piece  maJe  from  what  must  have  been  nearly  a  third  of  the 
outside  whorl;  a  small  and  neatly-finished  heart-shaped  omameat  (all  these  were 
perforated)  a  large  bead  made  from  the  columella ;  and  eight  pieces  of  wampum. 


In  Fig.  61,  from  Pike's  Farm,  Wolfe  Island,  we  have  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  dexterity  possessed  by  the  Indiansin  the  manipulation  of  flinty  substances.  Not  only 
is  this  Bpeoiraen  as  nearly  as  possible  symmetrical,  but  it  is  surpassingly  thin,  for  although 
ught  and  a  half  inches  long,  it  barely  averages  one-fourth  of  on  inch  in  thickness.  The 
edges  are  sharpened  by  chipping  mainly  from  one  side. 


A  unique  specimen,  in  many  respects,  is  shown  at  Fiji;.  62.  Though  less  than  three 
inches  in  length,  it  ia  almost  as  thick  as  Fig.  61.  The  sides  are  as  nearly  flat  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  flint  to  be  made,  and  the  edges  are  chipped  at  such  an  angle  as  to  make 
a  cross  section  as  nearly  as  possible  a  rhomboid.  Flints  so  chipped  have  been  regarded 
OS  "  rotary  "  arrows,  on  the  supposiiioD  that  the  intention  of  the  angle  was  to  make  the 
weapon  revolve  in  its  flight, — a  sort  of  aboi  iginal  idea  of  "  rifling,"  in  fact,  but  that  seems 
to  be  a  little  too  far-fetched.  It  is  moie  likdy  that  the  pecularity,  when  it  occurs,  ia 
owing  to  the  want  of  ambi-deib'rity  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  unless,  as  is  probable,  say 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  62,  the  flint  was  intended  for  a  drill  rather  than  a  missile.  Tha 
projections  at  the  base  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  barbs,  because  the  aides  of  the  neck  pro- 
ject so  far  that  when  this  head  wu  attached  to  a  shaft  or  handle  the  hollows  would  be 
completely  filled  with  the  material  employed  to  fasten  it  on.  It  was  presented  by  Mr. 
£.  T.  Hummell,  Decatur,  Alabama. 


A  somewhat  unusiial  form  of  arrow-head  is  seen  at  Fig  63.  The  notched  base  com- 
bines the  wedge  method  of  insertion  with  the  barbed  form.  This  type  of  weapon  ia  more 
common  in  the  Central  States  than  in  Ontario. 


Vig.    64  is  a  fine  example  of  the  eerrated  edge.     It  is  from  near  Lawrenoeburg, 
Indiana,  and  was  presented  to  ns  by  Dr.  Collins,  of  that  city. 


Fig.  65   represent!  the  largest  chipped   implement  in  the  i  

eleven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  It  is  made  of  bard  cherty  limestone,  and  shows  signs 
of  having  been  in  use  for  digging  (T),  as  the  ridges  between  the  flakiogs  are  worn  down 
ali^tly. 


This  tiuignific«iit  apeoimen  formed  part  of  tho  huulaome  coUeotion  preaented  by  Mr. 
Jamee  Dickeon,  P.L.S.,  of  Fenelon  Fdlla. 


Fig.  67  b  a  large  leaf-shaped  and  roi^hly  dipped  "fliDt,"  from  Pike's  farm,  Wolfe 
lalaod.  It  is  six  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  by  four  inobes  wide.  If  found  in  Europe  it 
irould  be  regarded  as  paleolithic,  but  as  copper-beads  and  many  h^hly  finished  stoDe 
weapons  were  found  along  with  this  specimen  the  inference  is  that  all  were  produced  oon- 
teraporaneously.  Another  specimen  from  the  same  locality  is  made  of  similar  material 
(boui  showing  a  nucleus)  and  is  much  better  finished,  besides  being  provided  with  a  neck 
for  attachment  to  a  handle. 


Fig.  68,  scarcely  inferior  in  size,  is  also  from  the  same  farm.  The  material,  hovever, 
is  of  a  liner  quality,  and  the  chipping  has  been  more  carefully  done.  It  is  about  fire 
inches  and  three  quarters  long  and  nearly  four  broad. 


Among  the  Bpecimeni  presented  by  Mr.  Ranaom,  of  Hitchin,  few  are  more  instmc' 
tive  than  the  one  figured  at  69.  It  represents  &n  enormous  flint  cone,  ten  inches  long, 
from  vhich  l&rge  chips  have  been  fl^ed  for  tool  making.  Fig.  69  ia  trotn  Penigay,  ^ 
locality  that  has  yielded  many  valuable  paleolithic  relics. 


CABVED  HBAD. 


FiQ.  70.    (Full  Sin.) 

Fig.  70  IB  u  beantiful  as  it  ia  remarkable.  Almost  black,  and  apparently  carved 
from  a  piece  of  limestone,  one  is  struck  at  first  sight  both  with  the  design  and  the  quality  of 
the  workmanship.  The  head  dress  is  quite  unlike  what  we  would  suppose  an  Indiiui  to 
model,  and  the  conception  of  the  head  itself  is  difierent  in  every  respect  from  the  normal 
aboriginal  attempts  lo  represent  human  features.  The  half-finished  appearance  of  the 
voder  side  of  the  neck  gives  us  the  idea  that  the  head  might  at  one  time  have  formed 
part  of  a  whole  figure.  A  hole  is  bored  through  piece  from  below  the  chin  to  the  top  of 
the  cap,  immediately  above  the  forehead.  This  specimen  is  from  lot  34,  con.  7,  Beverl«7, 
the  (arm  of  Ur.  Jaa.  Dwjer. 

TABLETS. 


Fig.  71  represents  the  celebrated  Ciest  or  Cincinnati  Tablet     It  is  five  inches  long. 
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three  bro«d  at  each  end  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  material  is  a  light  brown  sandstone  of 
close  texture.  Quoting  from  Mr.  Robert  Clarke's  pamphlet  on  the  "  Prehistoric  Remains 
at  Cincinnati,"  I  tind  that  Mr.  £.  G.  Sqaier,  a  good  archseolDgical  authority,  described 
this  relic  in  1848  as  follows :  «  *  *  « The  figures  are  cut  in  low  relief  (the  lines 
being  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  depth)  and  occupy  a  rectangular  Rpace 
four  inches  and  two-tenths  by  two  and  one-tenth  wide.  The  sides  of  the  stone,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  slightly  concave.  Right  lines  are  drawn  across  the  face,  near  the  ends  ;  at 
right  angles  and  exterior  to  these  are  notches,  twenty-five  at  one  end  and  twenty-four 
at  the  other.  Extending  diagonally  inward  are  fifteen  longer  lines,  eight  at  one  end  and 
seven  at  the  other.  The  back  of  the  stone  has  three  deep,  lons^titudinal  grooves,  and 
several  depressions,  evidently  caused  by  rubbing — probably  produced  by  sharpening  the 
instruments  used  in  the  sculpture.  *  *  *  *  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  but 
three  scrolls  or  figures — four  of  one  description  and  two  of  each  of  the  others.  Probably 
no  serious  discussion  of  the  question,  wheth^'r  or  not  these  figures  are  hieroglyphical,  is 
needed.  They  mnre  resemble  the  stalk  and  flowers  of  a  plant  than  anything  else  in 
nature.  What  significance,  if  any,  may  attach  to  the  peculiar  markings  or  graduations 
at  the  ends,  it  is  not  undertaken  to  Siy.  The  sum  of  the  products  of  the  longer  and 
shorter  lines  (24x7 -H 25x8)  is  368,  three  more  than  the  number  of  days  in  the  year; 
from  which  circumstance  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  the  tablet  had  an  astro- 
nomical origin  and  constituted  some  sort  of  a  calendar.'' 

Mr.  Squier  then  goes  on  to  sug9:e8t  that  the  tablet  was  probably  only  a  stamp,  such 
as  have  been  found  *'  in  Mexico  and  in  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi "  made  **  of  burned 
clay,  the  faces  of  which  are  covered  with  figures,  fanciful  or  imitative,  all  in  low  relief 
like  the  face  of  a  stereotype  plate.  These  were  used  in  impressing  ornaments  upon  the 
clothes  or  prepared  skins  of  the  people  possessiniy  them."  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Daniel  Wilson  in 
''  Fre-historic  Man,"  voL  1,  page  175,  after  criticising  the  astronomical  and  stump  theories, 
proceeds  :  **  But  whatever  theory  be  adopted  as  to  its  original  object  or  destination,  the 
aeries  of  lines  on  its  two  ends  have  justly  attracted  attention,  for  they  constitute  no  part 
of  the  device  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  ornamental  .border.  Possibly  in  them 
we  have  a  record  of  certain  scales  of  measurement  in  use  by  the  mound  builders  ;  and  if 
BO,  the  discovery  is  calculated  to  add  fresh  interest  to  our  study  of  the  geometrical  structures, 
which,  far  more  than  great  mounds,  are  the  true  characteristics  of  that  mysterious 
people." 

A  recent  essayist  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Oincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  "  for 
January,  1887,  after  demonstrating  to  his  own  s  itiifaction  the  phallic  origin  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  design  and  the  astronomical  intention  of  the  lines  and  spaces,  C()ncludes, 
"  Thus  we  have  the  exact  descriptions  of  these  t.iblets  [the  Richardson  and  the  Gest 
or  Cincinnati.]  The  numbers  shown  on  those  are  familicftr  as  thoRe  used  in  the  measures 
of  the  Mound  Builder  works  in  which  the  tablets  were  found  ;  also  as  periods  of  lunar 
and  solar  time,  and  especially  lunar  time,  as  maiking  the  natural  periods  of  menstrua- 
tion, quickening,  viability  and  gestation.  The  rdUti>nship  becomes  closer  when  we  find 
that  the  Gest  Tablet,  as  to  its  size,  has  special  measures  from  the  same  unit  or  standard 
with  the  Gridlny  stone.  They  are :  Length  5  inches ;  least  breadth,  2.50  inches ;  greatest 
breadth,  8  (2.99)  inches,  with  two  chords  of  4.50  inches  each." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  pur|K)se  of  this  tablet,  if,  indeed,  it  had  any  beyond 
caprice  or  whim  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  genuine  relic.  Fortu- 
nately the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  too  strong  to  be  put  aside  by  even  the  most  icono* 
clastic. 


Fio.  72. 

As  if  to  "make  uaunnoe  doubly  sore,"  however,  on  this  point,  the  Clarte  or 
Waverlf  Tablet  has  been  diecovered  in  the  oollection  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Hurst,  of  Piketon, 
Ohio,  where  it  aeeniB  to  have  been  regarded  of  so  little  value  that  its  broken  parts  were 
not  even  placed  together. 

Its  corroborative  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Cincinnati  Tablet  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Fig.  72,  which  is  little  more  than  half  the  full  size,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  it» 
appearance.  That  the  spirit  of  the  design  oorresponda  with  that  of  the  other  ia  manifest 
— there  is  only  less  of  it.  .  The  piece  of  stone  is  barely  balf  as  thick  as  in  the  Cincinnati 
specimen,  and  is  not  so  well  presened  at  the  edges,  probably  on  that  aocount. 

This  tablet  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  publisher  of  Cincinnati,  to 
whom  we  ore  indebted  for  casts  of  both  these  fine  spscimens. 


COPPER. 


Of  all  the  material  employed  by  the  Indians  in  the  production  of  ornaments  and 
implements,  native  copper  is  among  the  rarest.  It  has  been  asserted  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion that  the  presence  of  objects  formed  from  this  metal  in  its  virgin  condition  over  so 
lai^  an  area  of  North  America  in  no  wise  argues  communication  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  with  the  Lake  Superior  depoeita.  Enough  copper,  it  is  said,  may  be  found  as 
"  drift,"  from  which  all  the  objects  made  by  the  Indians,  might  easily  be  made.  While 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  drift  copper  is  occasionally  found,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  affirmed  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  instance  in 
Ontario,  and  the  chances  now-a-days  are  millions  against  one  as  compared  with  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  during  the  pre-biatoric  period  when  forest-growth  covered  the  oountry 
and  when  the  ground  was  littered  with  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  is  absurd 
to  regard  distance  as  any  barrier  when  we  find  here  sea-sbelU  from  the  distant  south.  As 
wt-ll,  too,  might  it  be  argued  that  pipes  of  catlinite  discovered  in  Ontario,  prove  no  con- 
nection with  the  famous  pipe-stone  quarries  of  the  North- West.  That  copper  was  brought 
here  from  Lake  Superior  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt. 

In  an  article  on  "  Ancient  Society  in  Tennei>se«>,"  by  G.  P.  Tbruston,  in  that  excel- 
lent publication  The  Magaxine  of  American  Higtory,  the  writer  speaking  of  what  is  taken 
from  the  mounds  of  his  State  says,  "  Among  the  treasures  found  are  a  number  of  articles 
indicating  commercial  development,  a  pipe  made  of  '  red  pipestone,'  or  catlinite,  found 


only  in  Dakota  Territory,  more  than  a  thooBand  miles  distant ;  natire  oopper  from  the 
shores  ofLaiko  Superior,  ornamented  sea-ehellB  from  the  Qulf  and  south  Atlantic  coasts, 
mica  from  North  Oaroliiia,  exquisite  polished  implementa  of  cannel  ooal,  pearis  from  the 
southern  rivers,  implements  of  polished  hematite  from  distant  iron  mines,  and  of  steatite 
and  quartz  from  the  Alleghany  range." 


Fia.  73.    (Full  Sim.) 

From  the  Pike  farm  on  Wolfe  Island,  we  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  copper 
beads.  As  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  73,  which  illustrates  fourteen  of  them,  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  size.  They  are  in  excellent  preservation.  Perhaps  this  is  on  account  of 
their  great  thickness  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  holes.  Along  with  these  were  three 
epike-like  specimens,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  eye  is  formed  by  the 
end  being  bent.  In  our  show-case,  the  beads  and  the  three  long  pieces  are  strung  to 
form  a  necklace,  the  latter  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
leam  how  far  this  arrangement  corresponds  with  the  way  they  were  disposed  when  found. 
Altogether,  these  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  very  modest  collection  of  copper 
articles. 


This  cut  represents  nine  cylindrical  copper  beads  just  as  they  were  found  in  the 
Tremont  Park  mound,  Tidd's  Island.     They  were  lying  on  a  piece  of  the  original  hide  or 
4(C.L) 
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leather  to  which  they  had  been  attached,  and  I  was  carefnl  not  to  diatarb  them.  They 
are  made  of  beaten  or  leaf  copper  rolled  into  their  present  shape.  In  length  they 
measure  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  vary  from  three-sixteenths  to  five- 
aixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fine  thongs  by  which  they  were  sewn  to  the 
hide  are  still  adherent  to  the  ander  side. 


Fig.  75  was  found  by  Mr.  Samuel  Haskett,  on  lot  23,  con.  4,  Biddnlpb  township,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Matheaon  collection. 

It  difiers  but  little  in  pattern  from  some  we  had  before,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  specially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  a  few  specks  of  pure  silver  may  be  easily  detected  on  the 
Burl'ace,  thus  affording  proof  (although  none  is  required)  that  the  material  is  native  or 
virgin. 

It  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  at  the  cutting  edge. 


Fio.  76. 
This  good  specimen  (Pig.  76)  was  found  by  Mr,  David  Willet,  in  the  township  of 
Burford.     It  measures  eight  and  three  quarter  inches  long,  and  at  its  widest  part  is  an 
inch  and  five-eighths.     Like  some  of  those  described  in  our  last  report,  it  is  provided  with 
a  fairly  well-formed  socket  to  receive  a  handle  or  shaft. 


Fig.  77  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  tine  instead  of  a  socket.  It  was  ploughed  up 
on  lot  15,  con.  7.  in  the  township  of  London,  by.  Mr.  James  Hodgins.  £oth  of  these 
were  procured  from  Mr.  Matheson. 

HEMATITE  (Iron  Ore). 

The  Indians  of  the  territory  (much  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  New  France)  now- 
included  in  the  Central  States  of  the  American  Union,  employed  hematite  to  some  extent 
in  the   production  of  weapons  and  a  few  other  thinj^s. 

I  have  never  found,  or  heard  of  anything  being  found,  of  this  material  in  Ontario, 
although  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  specimens  of  it  in  some  private  collec- 
tions.    The  only  trace  of  it  I  have  met  with  was  on  Tidd's  Island  (see  report  for  1887» 


page  10),  vhere  BOme  decomposed  ore  had  apparently  been  deposited  is  a  grave  for  the 
use  of  the  "  dear  departed  "  as  paint.  In  the  Central  States,  however,  fragmeDts  of  bud 
and  compact  hematite  have  been  patientlf  ground,  often  into  handsome  form,  for  celts  (or 
for  insertion  into  the  heads  of  clabs),  corresponding  in  size  and  shape  with  many  weapons 
(oond  in  this  oonnttj,  made  for  a  similar  purpose  ftom  granite,  syenite  and  other  primi- 
tive rocks. 

We  have  one  from  the  colleotioa  of  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  Xenia,  Ohio 
Reoently,  we  have  also  procured  four  good  ones  from  Dr.  Rear,  of  this  city.  They  were 
foimd  in  Linn  Ca,  Misaonri. 


Fig.  78  is  of  the  same  material,  beautifully  formed.  A  cross  section  ia  circular. 
The  slight  groove,  one-third  of  the  length  from  the  top,  suggests  the  idea  of  suspenBion, 
and  the  apecimen  may  have  been  a  sinker.  It  waa  found  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
presented  by  Master  0.  D.  Pettibone,  of  Cincinnati. 


TYPES  OP  EBCBNT  IBON  AXES. 


Immense  numbers  of  cheap  iron  ax^  or  tomahawks  were  imported  to  America  for 
diatribntiou  among  tha  natives  "for  value  received"  no  doubt.     Poor  tools  as  tfiese  were, 


few  of  them  haring  a  steel  edge,  they  were  atill  greatly  superior  to  the  former  implements 
of  stone  or  even  copper,  and  were  aooordingly  highly  prized  by  the  Indiana.  Fig.  79  ia 
the  most  common  type.  Sometimes  the  pattern  varies  slightly  and  the  siie  often  very 
much.  In  what  I  take  to  be  the  oldest  forms  the  hole  is  round;  in  those  that  are  more 
recent  it  ia  ovaL  The  stamps  of  the  maken  occadon&lly  enables  us  to  distinguish 
Uieir  nationality,  bat  more  frequently  this  is  not  easy.  The  billed  or  poled  form 
ia  not  so  common.  Fig.  80  is  the  only  one  in  our  collectioD.  It  was  procured  from 
Dr.  E*ar,  Toronto. 

Another  form  was  somewhat  similar  to  Fig.  60,  bat  instead  of  tl^e  pole  a  pipe-head 
was  fashioned,  a  small  hole  communicating  with  the  handle  whioh  formed  the  stem. 
Azee  of  this  kind  were  more  ornamental  than  useful. 


Fm.  8U 

The  type  shown  at  Ftg.  81  resembles  the  hatchet  still  used  in  Britain.  Axes  of  this 
form  are  comparatively  scarce  in  Ontario.  All  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  are  steel  edged, 
and  therefore  much  more  serviceable  then  those  like  Fig.  79.  The  cut  illustrates  one 
ioimd  by  Mr.  Albert  Loughead  of  Nottawasags. 


The  most  modem  form  of  tomahawk  is  shown  at  Fig.  82.     It  approaches  closely 
to   the  shape   of   tool   so   well  known    by   every   onB  to-day.      Those    however,    that 


were  served  oat  to  the  Indiaiu  vere  made  smaller  than  what  we  call  a  "chapping  axe."' 
the  one  figured  being  not  more  than  half  the  average  eize  of  a  woodman's  implement. 
So  doabt  they  were  intended  to  be  ased  single-handed. 


The  specimen  figured  (Fig.  S3)  is  large  and  coarse,  and  has  the  appearance  of  haring^ 
been  forged  b;  some  colonial  country  blackiimitti,  who,  if  he  did  not  actually  try  "  hia 
'prentice  han'"  on  it,  had  certainly  not  made  a  great  many  before  he  produced  this  one. 


Tndiati  hatchets  were  made  by  Canadian  mechauics  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
Two  in  our  collection  bear  the  atamp  of  the  patriot  "  S.  Lodnt."  Fig.  83  was  in  the 
llatbeson  collection. 
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€ONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARDS  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGY 
OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND.  • 

[The  accompanying  list  and  digest  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 
B.A.,  Toronto,  and  are  the  first  on  this  subject  that  have  ever  been  made  covering  the 
ground  in  question. 

It  requires  only  a.glance  to  perceive  the  great  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  statement  as  is  here  presented,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sole  reward  must  consist  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  performed  a  task  which  will,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
facilitate  reference  by  students,  at  the  same  time  that  it  places  on  record  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  field. 

There  are,  doubtless,  other  papers  and  works  bearing  on  the  subject — for  Mr. 
Ohamberlain  modestly  speaks  of  his  work  as  "  Contributions,'' — and  he  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  may  be  able  to  assist  him  in  making  this  bibliography  as  nearly 
•coTLp]ete  as  possible.     Address,  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.A.,  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.] 

Bailey,  L.  W.,  M.A. — Indian  relics  from  New  Brunswick.  Science,  Vol.  I.  (1883), 
pp.  246-246. 

Describes  some  specimens  of  pottery. 

Bails Y,  L.  W.,  M.  A. — On  the  relics  of  the  stQne  age  in  New  Brunswick.  Bullet, 
of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  New  Brunswick,  No.  6  (1887),  pp.  3-16. 

A  somewhat  exhaustive  paper  with  three  plates.  Nature,  distribution  and  mode  of 
occurrence,  pp.  4-7  ;  implements  of  stone,  7-13  ;  of  shell  and  bone,  13  ;  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, 14-16. 

^  Bain,  James,  Jr. — The  present  condition  of  the  old  French  Fort  at  Ste.   Marie. 

Proc.  Canad.  Inst.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  3,  1886,  pp.  278-279. 
Brief  abstract  of  paper  given. 

Baird,  Spencer  F. — Aboriginal  Shell  mounds  of  New  Brunswick  and  New  England. 
Proc.  U.S.  National  Museum  for  1881,  Vol.  4  (1882),  pp.  292-297. 

New  Brunswick  shell  deposits  treated  on  pages  292,  293,  294,  295. 

Bell,  Charles  N. — The  Mound-builders  in  Canada.  Proc.  Ganad.  Inst,  3rd  Series, 
Vol.  4  (1886),  pp.  131-138. 

Describes  the  nature,  situation  and  contents  of  mounds  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

A  summary  and  review  of  this  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Verhandl.  der  Berl. 
Oesellsch,  fr.  Anthrop.,  Ethnol.,  und  Urgeschichte,  Jahrgang,  1886,  s.  192. 

Bell,  Charles  N. — Aboriginal  trade  in  the  Canadian  North- West.  Canad.  Record 
of  Science,  Vol.  2  (1886),  pp.  102-105. 

Evidences  of  trade  from  contents  of  mounds. 

Boyle,  David. — The  Archaeological  Outlook.  Proc.  Canad.  Inst.,  3rd  Series,  Vol. 
4  (1886),  pp.  1-7. 

At  pp.  4-5  describes  a  find  of  70  tomahawks  in  the  Township  of  Beverley ;  at  p.  5 
an  ossuary  in  the  same  district. 

Boyle,  David. — Report  of  Curator  for  1885-1886.     Proc.  Canad.  Inst,  3rd  Series, 
Vol.  4  (1886-7),  pp.  208-210. 
Enumerates  specimens. 

Boyle,  David. — Archaeological  Report.  Annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
Session  1886-1887,  being  part  of  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario,  1887,  Toronto,  1888,  pp.  9-58. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  Archaeology  of  Ontario.  Describes,  with 
117  figures,  part  of  the  collection  now  in  the  Institute's  Museum.  Pottery,  pp.  18>21  ; 
clay  pipes,  22-24 ;  stone  pipes,  25-30  ;  breast-plates  and  gorgets,  pendants,  30-33  ;  cere- 
monial  weapons,   33-36 ;  totems,  tribe-symbols,  36-38 ;  slate  spear-heads,   38 ;  grooved 
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axes,  39  ;  ^uges,  40 ;  tubes,  41  ;  beads,  42-43 ;  flints,  44-47  ;  grinding  and  rubbing 
stones,  48 ;  objects  in  shell,  49-50 ;  bone  and  horn,  50-54 ;  copper,  54-56 ;  viUage  sites 
and  ossuaries,  57-58. 

Pages  9-14  describe  Mr.  Boyle's  operations  during  1887. 

Busk,  Geo.,  F.K.S. — Description  of  two  Beothac  skulls.  Journ.  of  Anthrop.  Inst, 
of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  Vol.  5  (1885),  pp.  230-233,  with  plate. 

Croft,  Hbnrt,  LL.D. — Report  on  implements  found  near  Brockville.     Canadian 
Journal,  new  Series,  Vol.  1  (1856),  pp.  334-336.     See  Reynolds,  Thos. 
Chemical  analysis  of  copper  implements. 

Dadk,  Rev.  C. — Indian  Remains.     Canad.  Journal,  Vol.  1  (1852-1853),  p.  6. 
Describes  an  Indian  burying  ground  in  Beverley  Township,  some  10  miles  from 
Dundas. 

Dawson,  Sir  J.  W. — Fossil  Men  and  their  Modem  Representatives.  An  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  condition  of  prehistoric  man  in  Europe  by  those  of  the 
American  races.     Montreal,  1880.     1  Vol.  VIIL,  348  pp.,  illustrd.,  12  mo.     Passim. 

Fairbank,  Dr.  F.  R. — On  some  flint  arrowheads  from  Canada :     Journ.  Anthrop. 
Soc.  Lond.,  Vol.  2  (1864),  pp.  Ixiv-lxv.     Bound  up  with  Anthrop.  Rev.,  Vol.  4  (1864). 
Deals  with  some  arrowheads  ploughed  up  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

FowLBR,  Rev.  Jas. — On  Shell  heaps  of  New  Brunswick.  Report  of  Smithson.  Inst.,. 
1870,  (Washington,  1871),  p.  389. 

Negative  evidence  as  to  existence  of  shell  mounds  in  Northumberland  County,  New 
Brunswick. 

GiBB,  Sir  Duncan,  Bart.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RS. — Stone  implements  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  from  Canada.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst,  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  Vol.  3 
(1874),  pp.  65-69,  and  2  plates. 

Describes  arrowheads  from  Quebec,  Island  of  Montreal,  Saguenay  District,  Ottawa 
River,  and  Chippewa  (Ont.) ;  pottery  from  Lake  Erie,  Montreal  Island  and  Brant  County ; 
hatchets  from  Niagara ;  spear-head  from  the  Saguenay. 

Guest,  E.  W. — Ancient  Indian  Remains  near  Prescott,  C.  W.  Ann.  Report  Smith- 
son.  Inst.,  1856,  pp.  271-276,  with  eleven  figures. 

Describes  mounds  in  Augusta  Township,  eight  and  one-half  miles  north-west  of 
Prescott,  Ontario,  and  similar  structures  near  Spencerville. 

GuNN,  Donald. — Indian  Remains  near  Red  River  Settlement,  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tory.    Report  of  Smithson-  Inst.,  1867,  (Washington,  1872),  pp.  399-400. 
Describes  tumulas  and  contents. 

Haliburton,  R.  S. — A  search  in  B.  N.  A.  for  lost  colonies  of  Northmen  and  Portu- 
guesa     Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Lend.,  new  Series,  Vol.  7  (1885),  pp.  25-34. 

Notices  (p.  34),  earth  mounds,  etc.,  near  St.  Peter's,  Cape  Breton,  which  Indians 
ascribe  to  white  men  before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 

Kane,Paul. — Chinook  Indians.  Canadian  Journal, .Vol.  III.,  1854-1855,  pp.  273-279. 
P.  277,  sepulchral  rites ;  p.  274,  shell-money,  utensils. 

Kino,  Richard,  M.D. — On  the  industrial  arts  of  the  Esquimaux.  Jour,  of  Ethnol. 
Soc.  London,  Vol.  I.,  1848,  pp.  277-300. 

Lawson,  a.  C. — Ancient  rock  inscriptions  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  American 
Naturalist,  Vol.  XIX.,  1885,  pp.  654-658.     Illus. 

The  above  paper  has  been  re-printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

L'Heurbux,  Jban. — The  Kekip-Sesoators,  or  Ancient  Sacrificial  Stones  of  the  N.  W, 
Tribes  of  Canada.     Journal  of  the  Anthrop.  Inst,  of  Great  Brit,   and  Ireld.,  Vol.  XV 
1885,  pp.  161-165. 

Describes  the  ancient  and  interesting  sacrificial  stones  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians. 

Llotd,  F.  G.  B.,  C.E.,  F.G.S. — Note  on  some  Indian  Remains  found  on  the  Coast  of 
Labrador.      Jour.  Anthrop.  Instit.  of  Great  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  Vol.  V.,  1875,  pp.  39-44. 
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Llotd,  F.  G.  B.,  C.E.,  F.G.S. — On  the  stone  Implements  of  Newfoundland.  Jour. 
Anthrop.  Instit  of  Great  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  Vol.  Y.,  1875,  pp.  233-238,  with  three  plates. 

'^  Llotd,  F.  G.  B.,  O.E.,  F.G.S. — On  the  Beothucs,  a  tribe  of  red  Indians,  supposed 

to  be  extinct,  which  formerly  inhabited  Newfoundland.     Jour.  Anthrop.  Instit.  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireld.,  Vol  Y.,  1875,  pp.  21-39,  with  plate. 

Mason,  O.  T. — Basket-work  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Smithsonian  Report, 
1884,  Ft.  II.,  pp.  291-306,  with  64  plates. 

Describes  the  basket-work  of  some  Canadian  Indians.  Tinneh,  pp.  294-295  ;  Chil- 
kaht,  295;  Haida,  296-297;  Bilhoola,  297;  Makahs,  Algonkins,  305. 

Mason,  O.  T. — Throwing-sticks  in  the  National  Museum.  Smithsonian  Report, 
1884,  Washington,  1885,  pp.  281-289,  with  16  plates. 

Describes  the  types  of  throwing-sticks  in  use  by  Canadian  Eskimo  at  XJngava,  281- 
2S2  ;  Oumberland  Gulf,  283  ;  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits,  283  ;  Anderson's  River,  283. 

(1)  Matthew,  Mathbw  [1 — ],  G.  T. — A  supposed  Specimen  of  aboriginal  Art 
Smithsonian  Report,  1881,  pp.  672-673. 

Describes  a  boulder-like  stone,  at  one  end  resembling  a  human  head,  found  at  Gon- 
tlola  Point,  King's  Co.,  New  Brunswick. 

Mathew,  G.  F.,  M.  a.,  F.R.S. — Discoveries  at  a  Yillage  of  the  Stone  Age  at  Bocabeo. 
Bulletin  of  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  New  Brunswick,  No.  III.,  1884,  pp.  6-29,  with  map. 

An  exhaustive  and  valuable  paper.  Describes  a  village  site  at  Bocabec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  relics  found.  Huts,  11-15;  pottery,  15-18;  implements  and  weapons  of 
stone,  18-22  ;  bone  and  ivory,  23  ;  animals  used  as  food,  24-29 ;  antiquity  of  village  and 
ethnic  relations  of  the  people,  29. 

McKellar,  Sheriff. — A  Bragh  or  stone  flour  milL  Proc.  Canad.  Institute,  3rd 
Series,  Vol.  V.,  1888,  p.  193.     Title. 

Described  a  stone  mill  in  use  by  the  early  settlers  of  Western  Ontario  and  now  in 
the  Institute's  Museum. 

MacLachlan,  R.  W. — Indian  stone  Pipes.  The  Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numis- 
matic Journal,  Montreal,  Vol.  IV.,  1875-1876,  pp.  16-22,  with  plate. 

Describes  pipes  of  Flathead  Indians,  20 ;  pipe  found  at  Balsam  Lake,  Peterboro' 
Oo.,  20 ;  pipe  from  Hochelaga,  21. 

MacLachlan,  R.  W. — Fragments  from  the  Stone  Age  of  Montreal.  The  Canadian 
Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  1875-1876,  pp.  174-181,  with  plate. 

Spear  and  arrow  heads,  176-177  ;  whetstone,  178  ;  stone  hammer,  178  ;  axe,  179  ; 
stone  celt,  179 ;  knife,  180. 

McLean,  Rev.  John. — The  Mortuary  Customs  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  Proc. 
Canad.  Institute,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  V.,  1888,  pp.  20-24. 

Describes  burial  rites  among  the  Blackfeet  of  the  Canadian  North-West 

Murdoch,  John. — A  study  of  the  Eskimo  bows  in  the  XJ.  S.  National  Museum. 
<Smithsonian  Report,  1884,  Pt.  II.,  pp.  307-316,  with  1 1  plates  and  map  showing  distribution. 

Naturalists  Canadien,  Lb. — Age  de  la  pierre  taillie  chez  nos  Aborigenes.  Tome 
XVL,  1886-1887,  pp.  65-72. 

Discusses  the  stone  age  in  Canada. 

Patterson,  Rev.  Geo.,  D.D. — Antiquities  of  Nova  Scotia.  Smithsonian  Report, 
1881,  pp.  673-677. 

A  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Archeology  of  this  Province.  Treats  of  earth- 
works, 673-674  ;  shell  heaps,  674  ;  engraved  stones,  675 ;  mummy,  675  ;  flint  factories, 
675  ;  implements,  676-677. 

Patne,  F.  F. — List  of  Eskimo  implements,  dresses  and  other  objects  of  interest  from 
Prince  of  Wales'  Sound,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Payne  to  the  Museum  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.     Proceed  Canad.  Inst.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  V.,  1887,  pp.  12-13. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  M.D. — Discovery  of  copper  and  other  Indian  relics  near  Brock- 
ville.     Canadian  Journal,  new  Series,  1856,  pp.  328-334,  with  4  figures  in  text. 
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Describes  discoveries  of  chisels,  knives,  together  with  a  portion  of  a  pipe,  a  clay 
mask,  etc.,  at  Les  Galops  Bapids,  while  digging  the  St.  Lawrence  Oanal,  in  1847. 

Sandham,  Alf. — ^Yille.  Marie.  A  sketch  of  Montreal,  past  and  present.  Montreal, 
1870,  X.,  pp.  393. 

Describes,  pp.  384-388,  Indian  relics  from  Montreal  and  vicinity. 

ScHWATKA,  LiBUT.  F.,  CT.S.N. — The  Igloo  of  the  Innuit.  Science,  Vol.  2,  1883,  pp. 
21    -216,  259-262,  304-306,  347-8. 

AH9i>  Describes  Igloos  and  implements  used  in  their  construction  by,  amongst  others,  the 
Eskimo  on  King  William's  I^nd,  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Back's  River  and  Hudson's  Bay  in 
Canada. 

Smith,  A.  C,  Lbttbbs  of — Edited. — On  prehistoric  remains  and  on  an  interment  of 
the  early  French  period  at  Tabosintac.  Bullet.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  1^'ew  Brunswick,  No. 
v.,  1886,  pp.  14-20. 

Describes  Archaeological  discoveries  at  Tabusintac  Kiver,  New  Brunswick,  with  chart 
of  vicinity. 

Swan.  J.  G. — The  Haidah  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  B.  0.,  with  a  brief 
description  of  their  carvings,  tattoo  designs,  etc.  4to.,  Washington,  1874,  pp.  22,  with  7 
plates.     See  Smithsonian  collections.  Vol.  XXI. 

Swan,  J.  G. — Smithsonian  Report,  1880,  Washington,  1881,  p.  447. 
Describes  a  carved  seal  club  or  tinethl  of  the  Makah  Indians  made  on  the  Coast  of 
Vancouver's  Island. 

Van  Courtland,  Edward. — Notice  of  an  Indian  burying  ground.  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  L.  1852-1853,  pp.  160-161. 

Describes  an  Indian  burying  ground  and  contents  discovered  at  Bytown,  (Ottawa)  in 
1843. 

Wallbridgb,  Thomas  Campbell. — On  some  ancient  mounds  upon  the  sLores  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte.  Canadian  Journal,  new  Series,  Vol.  V.,  1860,  pp.  409-417,  with  two 
plates  between  pages  482-483. 

Describes  mounds  and  contents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rednersville  and  Massassaga 
Point 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.E. — Hints  for  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  collec- 
tion of  ancient  crania.  Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  3,  1854-1855,  pp.  345-346.  Signed 
**D.  W." 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.RS.E. — Observations  suggested  by  specimens  of  a 
class  of  conchological  relics  of  the  red  Indian  tribes  of  Canada  west.  Canadian  Journal, 
Vol.  3,  1854-1855,  pp.  155-159. 

Describes  specimens  of  tropical  shells  found  with  Indian  remains  ;  also  describes  an 
ossuary  in  Beverley  Township. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — Discovery  of  Indian  remains  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk.     Canadian  Journal,  new  Series,  Vol.  1,  1856,  pp.  511-519. 

Describes  discovery  of  a  skeleton,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.,  in  the  Township  of 
Windham. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — Indian  remains.  Canadian  Journal,  new 
Series,  Vol.  1,  1856,  pp.  554-556. 

Describes  an  Indian  barrow  near  Orillia,  Simcoe  County,  from  which  70  skulls,  some 
beads,  copper  kettles,  etc.,  were  taken.     Signed  "  D.  W." 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — Physical  ethnology.  Smithsonian  Report, 
1862,  Wash.,  1863,  pp.  240-302. 

Treats  of  crania  of  Canadian  Indians,  256  ;  table  of  measurement  of  Huron  crania, 
259 ;  of  Algonkin  crania,  260. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — The  Huron  race  and  its  head  form.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Anthrop.  Instit.  of  Great  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  Vol.  1,  1872,  pp.  262-263. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  April  8,  1874. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — Some  stone  implements  from  Lake  St.  John. 
Proc.  Canad.  Inst.,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  V.,  1887-1888,  p.  124.  Brief  abstract. 

5  (CI.) 
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ADDENDA. 

Belcher,  Capt.  Sir  Edw.,  R.N. — On  the  manafaetare  of  works  of  art  by  the  Esqui- 
maux.    Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  new  Series,  Yol.  I.  (1861),  pp.  129-145. 

Blake,  Lady  [Edith]. — The  Beothuks  of  Newfoundland.  Nineteenth  Century,, 
Vol.  XXIV.,  No.  cxlii  (Dec,  1888),  pp.  899-918. 

General  description.     Wigwams,  912  ;  canoes,  912;  ornaments,  913. 

Brtoe,  Bey.  Geo.,  LL.D. — The  mound-builders  [a  lost  race  described].  Season 
1884-1885,  Trans.,  18,  (Hist  Soc.)  Winnipeg,  pp.  1-20. 

A  most  important  contribution  to  our  Archseolosi^ical  knowledge  of  the  Manitoba 
region.     Plates  p.  8  (5  figures),  p.  12,  p.  18. 

Description  of  mound,  2 ;  Yarieties  of  mounds,  3-4 ;  great  mound  on  Rainy  BiYer,  4- 
13 ;  excavation,  5-6  ;  natural  products,  6-7  :  manufactured  articles,  9-13  ;  stone  imple- 
ments, 9-10;  horn,  10;  copper,  10-11;  pottery,  11-12;  shell,  11  ;  the  mound-builders, 
14-15  ;  not  an  Indian  race,  13-14  ;  mound  on  Bainy  River,  15-16 ;  age  of  mounds,  16-19. 

Bryce,  Key.  Geo.,  LL.D — The  Souris  Country,  its  Monuments,  Mounds,  Forts  and 
Rivers.     (A  paper  read  before  the  Society  10th  Nov.  1885.) 

Hist,  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg;  Trans.,  24,  season  1886-7. 
Winnipeg,  1887,  pp.  1-7. 

Pp.  1-3,  red  pipestone  quarry ;  3,  remarkable  earth  works  and  embankments  on 
South  Antler  Greek ;  4-5,  mound  on  South  Antler  and  on  North  Antler  Creek ;  5-7, 
exhaustive  list  of  contents  of  mound,  age  of  mound,  built  by  Mandans.  (?) 

Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal,  The — Published*  quarterly  by- 
the  Numismatio  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal.     Vol.  III.  (1874-5),  pp.  110-112. 

Interpretation  of  Indian  wampum  belts. 

Interpretation  of  3  belts  of  wampum  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Mohawks  in  1639.  (See 
Lit,  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec. 

Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal,  The.     Vol.  TIL,  pp.  167-169. 
Indian  dress,  love-making,  feasts,  burials,  from  MS.  Letter  o!  Soeur  Ste.  Helene,. 
published  by  Abb^  Verran.     (See  Revue  Canadienne,  Feb.,  1875,  pp.  108-9.) 

Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal,  The — ^Vol.  VI.  (1877-1878),. 
pp.  166-167.     Stone  Medallion  from  St.  George,  New  Brunswick. 

GiBB,  Sir  Duncan,  Bart.,  M.A,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. — Canadian  stone  implements 
and  fragments  of  Pottery,  pp.  181-185.  Canad.  Antiq.  and  Numism.  Journal,  Vol.  III. 
(1874-5). 

Describes  (182-3)  2  spear-heads  from  Saguenay  district,  2  hatchets  from  Niagara 
Falls,  1  from  Chippewa,  4  from  Niagara,  1  from  Ft  Wm.  Henry,  and  I  from  Quebec. 
183-4 — 3  fragments  of  pottery — one  from  north  shore  of  Lake  £rie,  and  two  from  the 
Island  of  Montreal 

GiBBS,  Geo. — Notes  on  the  Tinneh  or  Chepewyan  Indians  of  British  and  Russian 
America.  Smithson.  Report  for  1866,  (Wash.,  1872),  pp.  303-327;  pp.  321-325^ 
dwellings,  arts,  instruments,  implements. 

Greene,  W. — On  some  processes  in  use  among  the  Hurons  (of  Lorette)  in  dyeing. 
Trans.,  Lit.  and  Fist  Soc.  of  Quebec,  Vol.  IL,  (1831),  pp.  23-25. 

Greene,  W. — Notes  respecting  textile  substances  in  use  among  the  N.  American 
Indians.     lb,,  pp.  310-312. 

HovFMANN,  W.  J. — Comparisons  of  Eskimo  Pictographs,  with  those  of  other 
American  Aborigines.  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.,  Washington,  Vol.  II.  (1883),  pp.  120-146, 
with  12  figures. 

Kohlmeistbe,  Benj.,  and  Kmoch,  Geo. — Journal  of  a  voyage  from  Okkak  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  Ungava  Bay,  etc.  London,  1814.  Describes  (pp.  37-83)  Eskimo 
ruins  on  Amitok  Island  ascribed  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Greenlanders;  also,  p.  44, 
Eskimo  graves  at  Oppemavik. 
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Rink,  Db.  H  — The  migrations  of  the  Eskimo,  as  indicated  by  their  progress  in 
completing  the  Kayak  implements.  Journal  of  Anthrop.  Inst,  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  VoL  XVII.,  pp.  6872. 

Stupabt,  M.  R.  F. — The  Eskimo  of  Stnpart  Bay.     Proc.  Canad.  Instit,  3rd  series,  ' 
Vol.  IV.  (1886-7),  pp.  95-1 U.      Describes,  p.  100,  tents;    101-2,  kyak;  102-3,  igloos, 
implements  and  ornaments,  103. 

WiicioK,  Sib  Danibl,  LL.D.,  F.RS.E. — Prehistoric  Man.  Researches  into  the 
origin  of  civilization  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  London  (1862),  1  vol ;  second  edition 
(1876),  2  vols.     Passim. 

Wilson,  Sir  Danibl,  LL  D.,  F.RS.E..— The  Huron  Race  and  its  Head-form.  Cana- 
dian Journal,  sec,  series,  Vol.  XIII.  (1871-73),  pp.  113-134.  Plates,  pp.  113, 126, 128; 
table  of  measurements,  p.  131. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — Ethnical  Forms  and  XJndesoribed  Artificial 
Distortion  of  the  Human  Cranium.  Canadian  Journal,  second  series,  Vok  VII.  (1862), 
pp.  399-446.     Pktes,  399  (Barrie  skull),  406,  438 ;  Huron  skull  from  Barrie,  400,  401. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,  LL.D.;  F.RS.E. — Some  Ethnological  Aspects  of  Conchology. 
Canadian  Journal,  second  series,  Vol.  III.  (1858),  pp.  377-409.  Shell  ornaments  of 
Chinook  Indians,  p.  380  ;  find  (in  1848)  of  shells  and  pottery,  p.  399  ;  Indian  cemetery 
near  OrilUa,  pp.  399-400. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.K — ^Narcotic  Usages  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worid.  Canadian  Journal,  second  series,  Vol.  II.  (1857).  pp.  233-264, 
continued,  pp.  324-344.  Plate  of  Babeen  and  Chippeway  pipes,  p.  254  ;  Mohawk  pipe, 
p.  326 ;  Chinook,  p.  331  ;  Cree,  p.  333 ;  pipe  of  Chippeways  of  Manitoulin  Island,  p. 
333  ;  plate  of  Babeen  pipe,  p.  334. 

Wilson,  Sib  Daniel,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. — Supposed  prevalence  of  one  Cranial  Type 
throughout  the  American  Aborigines.  Canadian  Journal,  second  series,  Vol.  II.  (1857), 
pp.  406-435.  Measurements  of  Chippeway  skulls  (Lake  Couchiching),  p.  422  ;  general 
type  of  Canadian  Indian  skulls,  p.  424425 ;  Western  Canada  Hurons,  p.  428 ;  Six 
Nations,  p.  429. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE. 

SESSION   1888-89. 


The  Council  of  the  Canadian  Institute  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  its  members 
its  Fortieth  Annual  Report. 

The  Council  has  much  pleasure  and  gratification  in  recording  an  increased 
interest  in  the  work,  and  an  extension  in  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
Institute. 

The  movement  for  a  universal  system  of  time-reckoning,  initiated  by  Mr. 
Sandlbrd  Fleming,  has  spread  far  and  wide.  A  deputation  waited  on  His  Excellency 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  May  of  last  year  with  regard  to  this  subject,  who  was  kind 
•enough  to  bring  the  pstophlet  on  "  Time-Reckoning "  before  the  notice  of  th® 
Seci'etary  of  State,  through  whom  it  was  sent  to  all  the  colonial  and  foreign 
governments. 

Cosmic  or  twenty-four  hour  time  is  being  largely  adopted  on  this  continent. 
Inquiries  have  lately  been  received  from  the  tjovernment  of  Hong  Kong  on  this 
subject.  The  very  enterprising  kingdom  of  Japan  has  adopted  the  system  as  the 
basis  of  its  time  reckoning. 

A  clock  marking  cosmic  time,  the  present  of  an  American  firm,  has  been  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  Institute  for  over  twelve  months. 

The  government  of  our  Province  paid  the  institute  the  compliment  of  placing 
one  of  its  members,  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Merritt,  on  the  Royal  Commission  to  enquire 
into  the  Mineral  and  Mining  Resources  of  the  Province.  The  report  is  of  great 
value  and  will  largely  extend  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources. 

The  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  has  not  flagged  during  the  past 
year ;  there  have  been  24  ordinary  meetings  at  which  31  papers  were  read,  and 
36  meetings  of  sections  at  which  39  papers  were  read,  or  a  total  of  70  papers  for 
the  session. 

The  range  and  character  of  these  communications  have  been  fully  equal  to 
the  standard  of  former  years ;  they  have  been  well  and  fully  discussed.  The 
average  attendance  of  the  meetings  is  in  advance  of  last  year.  The  attendance 
of  members  in  the  reading  room  has  also  increased. 

The  Council  desires  to  record  its  high  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  the 
Government  in  again  placing  the  sum  of  $1,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute 
for  the  extension  of  archaeological  research.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  curator  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  museum  from  the 
Province  and  from  the  United  States.     The  admirable  arrangement  of  the  speci- 
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mens  in  the  various  cases,  has  greatly  assisted  the  study  of  this  important  brancb 
of  our  national  history.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  museum  has  been* 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  many  of  whom  valuable 
donations  have  been  received. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  David  Boyle,  as  representative  of  the  Provincial 
Government  at  the  Cincinnati  Exhibition  last  year,  has  been  productive  of  much 
good  to  the  interests  he  represented  there,  and  has  been  the  means  of  many  valuable 
gifts  being  presented  to  our  museum.  His  archsBological  report  for  1888  has 
already  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
last  year. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  for  his  exertions 
in  procuring  an  interesting  and  valuable  present  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  of  a  portion  of  the  first  sod  of  the  Northern  Railway,  cut  on  the  15th 
October,  1851,  by  Her  Exceliency  the  Countess  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  and  the 
bottle  used  on  14th  January,  1853,  to  christen  Collingwood  harbor,  and  an  extract 
from  the  Globe  of  the  26th  January,  1863,  giving  an  account  of  these  relics  and 
other  interesting  matters. 

The  members  of  the  Photographic  Section,  desiring  to  extend  their  work  ia 
a  more  practical  manner,  resolved  to  form  a  Photographic  Society  having  wider 
scope  than  they  believed  would  be  offered  by  a  union  with  the  Institute;  they 
have  in  consequence  withdrawn  from  the  Institute.  The  Council  regrets  this 
action. 

The  Biological  and  Natural  History  Section  continues  to  make  its  influence 
felt,  and  deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  Institute  but  of  the  citizens  at  large, 
for  its  recent  successful  remonstrances  against  the  destruction  of  the  purely 
natural  beauties  of  High  Park. 

The  list  of  donations  and  exchanges  has  increased.  The  library  has  received 
many  valuable  additions  ;  this  department  is  carefully  attended  to  by  our  ener- 
getic librarian ;  over  300  volumes  were  bound  this  year ;  extra  accommodation  in 
the  library  is  an  urgent  necessity. 

The  treasurer  s  statement  shows  a  satisfactory  balance  at  the  credit  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  Institute  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  members  in  arrears. 

The  membership  has  been  increased  by  22  elections  during  the  past  session. 
The  Council  after  much  careful  thought  determined  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  list  of  members  and  enforce  the  rules  against  members  in  arrears  who 
refused  to  make  any  settlement.  The  list  now  submitted  is  more  complete  than 
any  hitherto  presented  to  the  Institute,  and  represents  truly  the  actual  member- 
ship. The  Council  would  urge  on  the  Institute  the  importance  of  adhering  to  the 
step  now  taken,  and  enforcing  the  rules  against  members  in  arrears,  as  it  is  only 
by  this  means  that  membership  in  the  Institute  will  become  of  value. 

The  Council  endorses  the  remarks  of  the  auditors  that  a  proper  valuation  of 
the  assets  of  the  institute  should  be  made. 


IX. 


Daring  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  lost  by  death  two  distinguished  life 
members,  the  Rev.  Walter  Stennett,  of  Cobourg,  and  Prof.  G.  Paxton  Young. 
Apart  from  his  special  attainments  in  the  department  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Prof.  Young  was  a  mathematician  of  a  very  high  order ;  some  of  his 
later  papers  read  before  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,  place 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  mathematicians. 

In  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  at  the  inception  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  his  honorable  professional  career,  Mr.  Kivas  Tully, 
C.£ ,  (who  was  our  first  Secretary)  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Tour  Council  is  much  gratified  to  announce  that  the  invitation  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  this  city  has  been  accepted,  and  there  are  bright  prospects  of  a  veij- 
successful  meeting. 

Following  up  the  memorial  of  January,  1888,  meetings  have  been  held  with 
the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  with  reference  to  setting  aside  a 
tract  of  land  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  wild  animals  in  this  Province. 
At  his  suggestion  a  memorial  with  a  sketch  map  showing  an  area  which  could  be 
made  available  for  such  purposes  is  being  prepared. 

The  reports  of  the  various  Sections  are  appended.  They  all  show  satisfact- 
ory progress  in  their  several  branchea 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  CARPMAEL, 

PresidenL 


APPENDIX  I. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Number  of  Members  on  1st  April,  1888, — 309. 

Honorary  Members    7 

Life  Members   10 


17 


Ordinary  Members : 

1.  Who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  to  3 1st  December,  1889,  in- 

cluding new  members 141 

2.  Who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  to  31st  December,  1888 65 

3                '•                                "                 3l8t  December,  1887 14 

4.  Who  are  two  years  and  more  in  arrears  3 


223 


240 

5.  Losses  through  death  and  v/ithdrawals' 36 

6.  Names  struck  off  the  roll  for  non-payment  of  arrears 23 

7.  Names  placed  on  suspense  list  for  non-payment  of  arrears  ....     10 


09 


309 


8.  Members  elected  during  the  present  session  who  have  paid  their 

annual  subscription '..     15 

9.  Members  elected  during  the  present  session  who  have  not  yet 

paid  7 


22 


Associates   32 


APPENDIX  II 

TREASURER   IN   ACCOUNT  WITH  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  YEAR   ENDING   MARCH 

31st,  1889. 

To  Summary : — 

"  Amount  received,  from  building  fund  $  110  11 

in  Imperial  Bank   163  56 

"  Cash  on  hand  9  20 

"  Annual  subscriptions 809  76 

«  Rents  233  50 
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To  Summary : — 

Government  Grant  S1,000  00 

Journals  sold  16  65 

Periodicals  sold  9  49 

Biological  Section  50  00 

Woodcuts 4  75 

For  Conversazione  of  1886 2  00 

Interest 60 
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By  Summary: 

"  Salaries $  370  50 

Printing  Journal  688  67 

"         Miscellaneous    39  25 

"  Stationery 45  53 

"  Postage  129  26 

Freight  and  express  charges 23  27 

Repairs    56  96 

"  Gas 32  88 

Water  24  00 

Periodicals 123  21 

"  Furniture  6  00 

House  cleaning 99  30 

Fuel 78  25 

Taxes  9  36 

Phonographic  Exhibition 15  00 

"  Architect     50  00 

"  Customs  charges  and  brokerage 3  00 

"  Advertising 7  75 

Sundries   19  35 

Interest 212  00 

Promissory  note 200  00 

Balance  in  Imperial  Bank    137  00 

Cash  in  hand 38  07 
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$2,408  61 
Examined  and  found  correct. 


fa-      A\    ARTHUR  HARVEY, )  *    ,:. 
(Signed)    J   B  WILLIAMS.       |  ^"^'*^"- 
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JAMES   BAIN,  JR.,   IN  ACCOUNT  WITH   AUCH^fiOLOGICAL  GRANT. 

To  Government  Qrant  for  1888-89 $1,000  00 

"  Balance  forward 85  4^ 

$1,035  45 

By  Purchase  of  specimens $  550  00 

eases  91  65 

"  Engraving  and  pi-inting  of  specimens  for  Beport 102  50 

"  Travelling  expenses  and  remuneration  of  Curator 285  67 

"  Bank  charges 38 

"  Balance  on  band  5  25 


$1,035  45 
Examined  and  found  correct 


/Q.^   .X    ARTHUR  HARVEY,)  .    ,., 
(Signed)    J   B   WILLIAMS,       |  ^^^^^ 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

Building $11,500  00 

Warehouse ..  720  00 

Ground 3,000  00 

Library 5,000  00 

Specimens  2,000  00 

Personal  Property 1,000  00 

823,220  00 

LIABILITIES. 

Mortgage  No.  1,  due  1892 $3,000  00 

1,000  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Institute 19,220  00 

$23,220  00 
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The  Auditors  having  carefully  gone  over  the  accounts  and  vouchers  beg  to 
report. 

That  the  cash  accounts  kept  by  Mr.  Toung  are  in  perfect  order. 

That  the  distribution  into  the  various  heads  of  income  and  expenditure,  made 
by  Mr.  Bain,  the  treasurer,  corresponds  therewith. 

Tour  Auditors  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  proper  valuation  maJe  of  the 
various  assets  of  the  Institute — Library,  museum  and  building,  and  to  procure  by 
this  means  a  reliable  statement  of  its  Assets  and  Liabilities — and  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

,Q.        ,v       ARTHUR  HARVEY  )  .    ,., 
(Signed)       J   B    WILLIAMS.       }  Auditors. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto, 

April  26,  1889. 


APPENDIX  in. 
Classification  of  Papers. 

Classification  of  papers  read,  by  subjects : — Anthropology,  1 ;  ArchsB'ilogy,  3 ; 
Astronomy,  2 ;  Chemistry,  2  ;  Economics,  1;  Oeology,  3 ;  History,  2 ;  Mathematics, 
1 :  Miscellaneous,  3 ;  Philology,  3 ;  Political  Science,  1 ;  Physics,  3 ;  Physiology, 
1 ;  Sanitary  Science,  2 ;  Social  Science,  I ;  Sociology,  2 ;  total,  31  papers  read  at 
24  meetings. 

Read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Biological  Section,  22  papers ;  Architectural 
Section,  3 ;  Geological  and  Mining  Section,  5 ;  Philological  Section,  9  papers ; 
total,  39.     Making  in  all  70  papers. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Librarian's  Report. 

The  statement  for  the  Library  for  the  year  1888-89  is  as  follows : 

I.  Donations  to  the  Library  85 

II.  Exchanges: 

1.  Canada l.*]8 

2.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ...  481 

3.  United  States 569 

4.  Mexico  and  South  America 43 

5.  Austria-Hungary    150 

6.  Belgium 54 

7.  Denmark 4 

8.  France  and  Algeria 396 
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9.  Germany 106 

10.  Italy 146 

11.  Netherlands 25 

12.  Norway 30 

13.  Portugal 7 

14.  Russia 37 

15.  Spain 18 

16.  Sweden 18 

17.  Australia 31 

18.  British  India  and  China   34 

19.  Japan  and  Java 20 


Total 2,307 

III.  New  exchanges 39 

IV.  Total  number  of  exchanges.... 435 

v.  Periodicals  subsciibed  for,  same  as  last  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip,"  which  has 

been  discontinued 31 

Total  single  copies  of  these  received 769 

VI.  Number  of  volumes  bound  during  the  year 306 

VII.  Number  of  publications  taken  from  Reading  Room  and 

Library  during  the  year 1.900 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


GEO.  E.  SHA.W, 

Librarian, 


REPORT  OF  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

The  section  has  to  report  a  year  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  regular  fortnightly  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  satisfactory. 

A  schedule  is  attached  showing  the  papers  read — 22  in  all. 

As  this  section  is  to  a  large  extent  educational  in  its  objects,  it  is  not  required 
that  the  papers  read  should  be  the  result  of  original  research,  and  we  would 
welcome  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  many  members  of  the  Institute  who  are 
well  qualified  to  give  us  much  information  that  would  both  interest  and  instruct. 

The  microscope  which  our  last  report  mentioned  as  having  been  purchased 
but  not  then  arrived,  has  been  received,  and  by  its  means  many  points  in  the 
papers  read  before  the  section  are  illustrated,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  those  mem- 
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bers  engaged  in  the  study  of  minute  forms  of  life,  has  been  quickened.  The 
microscopical  curator  will  always  be  ready  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
or  other  sections,  when  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  desired.  A  small  collection 
of  slides  has  already  been  secured  for  the  section's  cabinet,  and  more  are  expected. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Institute  contemplated  the  completion  of  the 
museum  upstairs,  this  section  became  responsible  for  two  years  for  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage  of  S1,000,  which  was  given  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  this  has  been  paid,  and  the  section  is  now  free  from  debt  or 
liability. 

Not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  our  department  of  the  museum.  We 
merely  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  biological  specimens  cannot  be 
mounted  without  money,  and  that  our  section  has  absolutely  no  source  of  income 
except  grants  from  the  Council  of  the  Institute. 

W.  E.  MIDDLETON, 

Secretary  of  Biological  Section, 

The  officers  for  next  year  are  :  James  H.  Pearce,  President ;  W.  E.  Middleton, 

Secretary. 

Schedule  of  Papers. 

1.  E  Tj).  Thnmflnn Canadian  Birds, 

2.  Rev.  K.  F.  Junor Echini. 

3.  J.  H.  Pearce Inaugural  Address, 

4.  AL  Chamberlain Canadian  Birds. 

■ 

5.  J.Noble Mosses  (First  Paper). 

6.  "     "      (Second  Paper). 

7.  WnLBrodift Para^tes  of  Potato  Beetle, 

8.  Wm.  Brodia Lemothrips  Gramince, 

9.  J.H.Pearce Flowers  (First  Paper). 

10.  "         "        (Second  Paper). 

11.  W.  E.  Middleton Fresh  Water  Sponges. 

12.  J.  B.Williams Birds  Observed  in  1888. 

13.  Win^-Brodie Snakes, 

14j.  W.  E.  Middleton Structure  and  Fructification  of  Ferns, 

15.  C.Armstrong Canadian  Ferns. 

16.  Wt"  T^rn^^ft Relation  to  Envvronment, 

17.  E  E  T)innnpann WvatcT  Birds  of  Toronto  District. 

18.  J.  H.  Pearce Moulds  and  Kindred  Fungi. 

19.  W.  E.  Middleton Microscopic  Mountinxf, 

20.  James  Noble Plant  Evolution. 

21.  James  Noble Plant  Development 

22.  A.  Elvins Volvox  Olobator. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Gentlemen. — I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Philological  Section,  for  the  year  ending  lilarch  31,  1889. 
During  the  session  the  section  has  met  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tues- 
days of  each  month. 

Following  is  a  list  of  papers  read  at  the  various  meetings  : 

(1)  April  10,  1888— "A  Chart  of  Elocutionary  Drill."      By  T.  B.  Browning, 

M.A. 

(2)  April  24,  1888—*'  Volapuk,  the  New  World-Language."    By  D.  R.  Keys, 

B.A. 

(3)  April  24, 1888 — "  On  some  words  of  Indian  origin  in  the  French  Cana- 

dian Dialect  and  Literature."     By  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.  A. 

(4)  November  13,  1888 — "The language  of  the  Mississaguad  of  Scugog,  with 

special  reference  to  Sematology."     By  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.  A. 

(5)  November  27.  1888—"  The  Semitic   Vowels."     By  Rev.  Prof.  McCurdy 

Ph.D. 
•   (6)  January  8,  1889 — "The  Origin  and  Development  of  Grammatical  Gen- 
der."   By  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  B.A 

(7)  January  22, 1889 — "  Language  Learning  and  Language  Teaching."     By 

William  Houston,  M.A. 

(8)  February  12,1889— "The  Gaelic  Vowel  System."   By  David  Spence,Esq. 

(9)  "         26, 1889— "The  Gaelic  Consonants." 

During  the  month  of  March  the  section  continued  the  investigation  of  the 
Gaelic  Language  introduced  by  the  papers  of  Mr.  Spence,  of  whose  valuable 
assistance  it  was  enabled  to  avail  itself.  On  the  8th  January,  1889*,  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  resigned  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  section,  to  which  posi- 
tion Mr.  D.  R  Keys,  B.A.,  was  duly  elected. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are : — Chairman,  D.  R.  Keys,  M.A ;  Vice- 
CShairman,  Jno.  Squair,  B.A. ;  Secretary.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.A. 

(Signed)        A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Secretary  Philo.  Section,  C.  L 


REPORT  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  AND  MINING  SECTION. 

Oentlemen, — Very  much  interest  continues  to  be  manifested  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  section,  in  the  study  and  discussion  of  those  subjects  which  form  the 
specialty  of  our  organisation. 
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At  the  various  meetingn  which  have  been  held  during  the  year,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  good. 

At  the  first  meetin^r  of  the  sessional  year,  communications  were  read  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  referring  to  measures  taken  by  that  Department 
for  collecting  and  publishing  statistics  ietnd  other  information  on  the  mining  and 
metallui^cal  interests  of  the  Hominion,  aad  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  Order-in- 
Council  on  the  same  subject,  approved  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council ;  also 
referring  to  an  interview  had  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  section,  with 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  the  subjects  of  (1)  Prompt  publication 
of  the  Survey's  reports  on  mining  affairs ;  (2)  Cooperation  of  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  in  the  collection  of  such  information,  and  (3)  Legislation 
making  the  furnishing  of  such*information  compulsory. 

In  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  an  important  subject, 
the  section  has  been  able  to  do  good  work,  and  recent  publications  of  reports 
justify  the  action  taken  by  this  section. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  have  been  read  during"!  the  year,  and  the 
discussions  arising  therefrom  have  aided  materially  in  familiarizing  many  with 
facts  relative  to  the  minerals  and  mineral  resources  of  our  Province. 

The  Section  has  also  taken  much  interest  in  the  project  of  eastablishing  in 
this  city  a  Provincial  Mineralogical  Museum,  and  trusts  that  its  efforts  in  this 
direction  may  yet  be  crowned  with  success. 

Officers  have  been  elected  as  follows  for  the  current  year : 

Chairman — W.  Hamilton  Merritt. 

Vice-Chairman — ^Arthur  Harvey. 

Secretary  and  Curator — David  Boyle. 

Managing  Committee — R.  W.  Phipps,  A  F.  Chamberlain,  A.  Elvins,  John 
Notman,  P.  fl.  Bryce,  M.D. 

The  present  year  is  confidently  regarded  by  the  section  as  likely  to  prove 
more  than  usually  profitable  to  the  section  in  all  that  relates  to  the  investigation 
and  study  of  geology  and  mining  in  Ontario. 


ARTHUR  HARVEY, 

Vice-Preaidenf. 


W.  HAMILTON  MERRITT, 

Chairman. 


DAVID  BOYLE, 

Secretary. 


Papers  Read  during  the  Session. 

Mr.  Harvey — "  On  Certain  Lacustrine  Deposits ; "  "  On  the  Synclinal  Trough 
of  Lake  Superior." 

Mr.  Merritt — "  The  Iron  Ranges  of  Northern  Michigan  and  Minnesota ; " 
**  Laurentian  Formation  of  New  Jersey,  with  relation  to  the  Iron  Mines  therein/' 

Mr.  Mills,^of  St.  Ignace,  Michigan — "  Iron  Smelting  Furnaces." 

2*  (a  L) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SECTION. 

Gentlemen — The  members  of  the  Section  have  met  fortnightly  during  the 
Session,  the  meetings  being  chiefly  occupied  by  instructive  and  interesting  dis- 
courses, theoretic  and  practical,  delivered  by  some  of  the  prominent  Architects 
and  Master  Mechanics  of  this  city,  who  commended  and  encouraged  the  objects 
and  motives  of  the  Section,  promising  and  offeriog  us  their  entire  sympathy  and 
support. 

The  following  were  among  the  papers  read  and  debated  upon,  being  subse- 
quently published  in  the  Canadian  Architect : 

*'  The  responsibilities  of  Students  to  their  Profession,"  by  R.  R  Gambier 
Bousfield,  A.R.I.B.A  ;  "  Subsoil  Irrigation,"  by  E.  Burke,  Architect;  "A  Dis- 
course on  Carpentry,"  by  R  Wilson. 

Besides  the  papers  and  addresses,  competitions  were  engaged  in  in  designing 
Bay  windows,  Oriel  windows.  Entrances,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  the  followinor  officers  were  elected:  Robert 
Dawson,  Chairman  ;  Chas.  D.  Lennox,  Treasurer ;  J.  Fras.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Yours  verily, 

J.  FRAS.  BROWN,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Sociology  begs  leave  to  present  its  report  for  the  year 
1888-89. 

1.  Tour  Committee  was  constituted  at  the  first  meeting  of  Council  thid 
year  and  at  once  procured  a  circular,  which  appears  in  the  last  Fasciculv^  under 
the  heading  "  Sociological  Circular,"  to  be  drawn  up,  printed  and  distributed 
chiefly  to  the  following  classes  of  persons : 

(1)  Indian  agents,  farm  instructors,  inspectors,  teachers  in  Indian  schools  in 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  Mani- 
toba, the  North- West  Territorities  and  British  Columbia. 

(2)  Magistrates,  inspectors  of  North- West  Mounted  Police,  registrars,  clerks 
of  the  peace,  members  of  Council  in  North- West. 

(3)  Missionaries  of  the  leading  churches:  Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan. 

More  than  a  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed,  so  that  your  Committee 
is  of  opinion  that  the  circular  has  found  its  way  to  most  persons  in  the  Dominion 
who  are  interested  in  Indian  questions. 


2.  Your  Committee  has  received  material  assistance  from  the  Hon.  Edgar 
Dewdney,  Superintendent-Geneml  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Dominion,  the  Hon. 
A.  S.  Hardy  and  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Ministers  respectively  of  Crown  Lands 
and  Education  of  Ontario  ;  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  newspapers,  educational, 
religious  and  legal  press  of  Canada  for  bringing  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  for  extended  and  favorable  notices  of  the  Committee's  work ; 
also  to  the  following  periodicals :  Magazine  of  Western  History,  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Journal  of  Anthropology  of  the  United  States,  Historical  Review  and 
Law  Quarterly  of  England. 

3.  At  the  request  of  your  Committee  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
kindly  consented  to  carry  archaeological  and  natural  history  specimens  free  of 
charge  for  the  Institute. 

4.  The  publication  of  the  Indian  Treaties  of  Canada  and  the  Provinces  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  your  Committee.  The  Council  and  Institute  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  learn,  from  the  accompanying  letter  of  Mr.  Vankoughnet, 
that  this  important  work  is  under  way  and  will  shortly  be  completed.  The  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  is  herewitlf  submitted.  Copies  of  the  Dominion  \ 
Reports  on  Indian  Affairs  from  1875  up  to  and  inclusive  of  1888  have  been 
received  for  the  use  of  the  Institute,  for  which  your  Committee  has  duly  returned 
its  thanks  to  the  Superintendent-General. 

5.  In  reply  to  the  circular  a  number  of  letters  and  abstracts  have  been 
received,  among  them 

(1)  A  short  abstract  from  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Cole,  B.A. 

(2)  An  interesting  letter  from  Inspector  A.  Bowden  Perry  of  Prince  Albert, 
North- West  Territories,  which  your  Committee  begs  to  submit  to  the  Editorial 
Committee  for  publication,  together  with  a  detailed  paper  on 

(3)  "The  Western  Dfo^,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Morrice.  O.M. 

A  number  of  other  papers  are  promised,  principally  by  reverend  gentlemen 
whose  duties  bring  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  Indian  population  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West. 

6.  Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  reserve  such  remarks  of  a  sociological 
nature  as  it  may  desire  to  make  for  the  separate  papers  as  they  appear,  suggests 
that  the  circular  be  re-issued  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  may  seem 
proper,  and  entertains  the  hope  that  the  success  which  has  accompanied  its  efforts 
this  year  will  be  redoubled  in  the  year  to  come  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  Insti- 
tute, its  members  and  the  country. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

T.  B.  BROWNING, 

Chairman. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REPORT 


By  David  Boyle. 


To  the  President  and  Memhers  of  the  Canadian  iTistitute : 

Gentlemen, — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  interest  in  archseo' 
logical  matters  has  increased  very  considerably  throughout  the  province,  since 
the  inception  of  our  scheme  to  place  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  abreast  of 
other  countries  in  this  respect.  The  hope  expressed  in  our  first  report,  that  "  it& 
appearance  would  tend  to  arouse  a  more  general  interest  in  the  subject,"  has  thus 
been  realized.  The  activity,  however,  has  been  mainly  displayed  in  the  work  ot* 
collecting,  Old  collectors  have  been  encouraged  to  jn^o  on,  and  many  new  one& 
have  entered  the  field.  On  this  account  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  valuable 
material  will  be  preserved,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  now  greater  difficulty  in  adding  specimens  to  our  collection. 
Ultimately,  it  is  probable  that  many  amateur  lots  will  find  their  way  to  the 
provincial  museum,  and  already  several  assurances  have  been  given  to  this  efiect 
by  individual  collectors.  Another  good  result  arisinjgr  from  our  project,  is  the 
very  general  determination  arrived  at  by  almost  all  who  pick  up  specimens,  not 
to  let  tnem  go  out  of  the  country.  In  a  few  instances  collectors  seem  to  be 
mainly  actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  really  amateurs. 
Among  the  latter  are  some  who  take  the  broad,  public-spirited  view,  that  it  is  better 
to  place  their  "  finds  "  in  a  large  collection,  where  every  one  may  see  them,  than 
to  retain  them  at  home  for  merely  personal  gratification. 

On  a  list  of  such  for  the  past  year,  the  Institute  must  place  the  names  of 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Reavley,  B. A,  Teacher,  Tilsonburg;  R.  D.  George,  Teacher,  Fonthill; 
William  and  David  Melville,  Creemore ;  Dugald  Carrie,  Teacher,  Creeraore ) 
Oyrenius  Bearss,  Sherkston ;  Wm.  Michener,  Sherkston  ;  Isaac  and  Ezra  Bearss, 
Sherkston;  John  M.  Boyle,  Braeside,  Richmond  Hill ;  Dr.  R.  Orr,  Maple ;  William 
and  Robert  Lougheed,  Smithdale ;  Herbert  and  Theophilus  Connor,  Glenhuron  ; 
Thomas  White,  Cashtown ;  Thomas  Boon,  Both  well ;  Mrs.  Barney,  senior,  Sherk- 
ston ;  Geo.  Muma,  Humberstone  ;  Mr.  John  McPherson,  Toronto  ;  Miss  Kirkwood, 
Toronto ;  Wardie  and  Ottie  White,  Toronto  ;  Joseph  Smelser,  Vaughan  ;  Luke 
Mullock,  Waterdown ;  Major  J.  M.  Delamere,  Toronto  ;  Wm.  Welsh,  Araberley ; 
Rev.  John  McLean,  Moosejaw,  N.  W.  T.;  Angus  Buie,  Nottawasaga,  and  Clarence 
Bell. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  who  have  supplied  information  of  great  value.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  gentlemen,  with  a  statement  of  the  results  arising  from  their  communica- 
tions, will  be  found  in  the  present  report.  In  other  cases  the  work  remains  to  be 
done. 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  number  of  reports  printed  last  year  was 
considerably  less  than  for  the  year  previous.  On  this  account  I  believe  that  even 
the  members  of  the  Institute  were  not  supplied  with  them,  and  many 
applications  for  copies  have  had  to  be  refused.  This  year  it  is  hoped  that  a 
large  enough  number  will  be  struck  oflF,  to  supply  all  who  are  interested. 

1  (CI.) 


I  have  already  stated  that  the  increased  archaBological  activity  recently 
displayed  among  amateurs,  has  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  the  work  of  collecting. 
This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  accomplish  what  is  required  from  the 
Institute's  standpoint.  For  present  and  future  use  are  demanded  at  least 
moderately  accurate  surveys  of  all  aboriginal  locations,  with  drawings  of  fortified 
works,  and  exact  data  relating  to  materials,  patterns,  depths,  soils,  ash-heaps,  posi- 
tion of  bodies,  with  particular  relating  to  skulls,  modes  of  burial,  presence  or 
absence  of  European  influences,  and  many  other  details  requiring  experience,  time 
and  labor  to  record  satisfactorily . 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  done  a  good  deal  of 
travelling,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  villagtss,  potteries  and  ossuaries,  in  townships 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Hurons.  His  paper  on  that  district  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  will  enable  any  future  explorer  with  *'  reasonable  means,''  to 
economize  time  in  making  a  more  detailed  survey,  or  in  excavating  for  relics. 

Having  begged  permission  from  Dr.  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  to  quote 
from  his  works  for  use  in  this  report,  in  connection  with  the  work  done  in  Simcoe 
county,  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply  was  received  from  that  gentleman,  granting 
the  favor  asked.     In  this  note  Dr.  Parkman  wrote : 

"  I  infer  from  what  you  write,  that  you  are  making  investigations  in  the  old 
Huron  country.  Should  the  result  be  printed,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
let  me  know  of  it." 

Copies  of  our  two  former  reports  having  been  mailed  to  him,  he  afterwards 
wrote : 

"  Thank  you  for  the  two  reports  of  the  Canadian  Institute  which  you  have 
kindly  directed  to  be  sent  me.  It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  the  Institute  if  it 
has  reasonable  means  at  its  disposal,  to  do  good  service  to  American  archaeology, 
'  by  exploring  the  Indian  remains  of  Ontario,  and  above  all  those  of  the  old  Huron 
country,  including  that  of  the  Tobacco  nation.  I  am  g-ad  a  beginning  has  been 
successfully  made  in  this  direction,  and  hope  that  the  Institute  will  be  enabled 
to  continue  its  work,  before  the  spread  of  settlement  makes  such  researches  diflS- 
cult  or  impossible. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"F.  Parkman. 
'^  Boston,  3rd  July,  1889  " 

« 

It  is  inspiriting,  even  inspiring,  to  know  that  we  have  the  countenance 
of  so  high  an  authority,  the  very  highest  in  fact,  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
history  of  American  and  more  especially  (so  far  as  we  are  concerned),  of  Canadian 
Indians.  No  one  better  than  he  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  such  investiga- 
tion, in  their  bearing  upon  the  past  and  present  European  relations  of  the 
Aborigines  to  the  history  of  our  country,  for  no  one  else  has  devoted  so  much  of 
a  busy  life- time  to  the  patient,  arduous  and  scholarly  study  of  Canadian  colonial 
development,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  volumes,  that  are 
perhaps  unequalled  in  the  historic  literature  of  any  other  land  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  Dr.  Parkman  regards  as  "  reasonable 
means"  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute,  whereby  "to  do  good  service  to  American 
archaeology,"  and  he  would  probably  be  incredulous  were  he  informed  as  to  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  that  has  been  spent  by  us  in  three  years,  for  the  purpose  in 
question — a  sum  which  has  covered  payment  of  services,  travelling  expenses, 
employment  of  manual  labor,  purchase  of  specimens,  express  and  freight  charges, 
supply  of  show  cases,  printing  of  circulars  and  labels,  postage  and  engraving. 


During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  many  of  the  moat  distinguished  ethnologists  and  archaeologists  on  this 
continent,  examined  our  collection  of  illustrative  specimens,  and  their  remarks  on 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  museum  were  such  as  to  afford  the  Institute  satis- 
faction with  what  has  been  accomplished,  as  well  as  encouragement  for  future 
prosecution  of  work  in  the  same  direction,  j 

Prof.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  museum,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  this  kind  in  the  United  States,  said  that  in  proportion  to  its  size,  our 
museum  contained  a  greater  variety  of  unique  and  instructive  specimens,  than 
any  other  he  had  ever  seen. 

Dr.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  expressed  himself  as  being  especially 
pleased  with  the  contents  of  the  cases  containing  ornaments  and  implements  of 
t)one. 

Rev.  Mr.  Beauchamp  declared  that  our  collection  of  stone  "  bird-amulets " 
was  superior  to  anything  of  its  kind  in  any  American  museum. 

Prof.  Morse,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Mass.,  was  surprised  to  see  the  variety  of 
pottery  patterns. 

Several  of  the  visitors  recorded  their  opinions  on  the  pages  of  our  register' 
And  from  these  the  following  are  quoted : 

Mr.  A.  E.  Douglas,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  wrote : — 
^*  I  consider  this  collection  is  almost  unique  in  objects  of  great  interest  to  archaeolo- 
gists." Mr.  Douglas  is  himself,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  private  collections 
in  America.     It  is  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  New  York  museum. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  New  York,  and  an  attache 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  expresses  himself  as  follows: — "I  have 
been  greatly  pleased  and  profited  by  examining  the  valuable  collection  of  Indian 
articles  in  the  Canadian  Institute,  amonor  which  are  some  that  are  beyond  price  to 
-an  antiquarian,  and  will  prove  of  the  highest  use  in  solving  some  questions  of 
early  history.  Ontario  will  soon  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  treasures."  Mr. 
Beauchamp  is  now  employed  in  getting  together  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
just  sich  information  relative  to  the  Hurons,  as  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter  and  myself 
employed  a  portion  of  the  past  season  in  procuring  for  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Smiley,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, wrote : — "Here  is  a  fine  collection,  which  we  should  appreciate  in  Washington 
very  highly.  Whatever  more  can  be  obtained  and  added  before  it  is  too  late, 
should  be  secured  at  once.  Unless  Ontario  gather  up  her  scattered  materials  soon, 
they  will  be  taken  away  to  enrich  museums  abroad.     Now  or  never ! " 

Few  persons  are  better  qualified  than  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbots  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion  in  relation  to  matters  of  this  kind.  He 
has  devoted  many  years  to  archaeological  study,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works 
on  the  subject.  His  immense  private  collection  is  on  view  at  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Cambridge,  Massachussetts.  Dr.  Abbott  has  left  us  the  following 
record : — "I  have  examined  the  archa3ological  collection  of  this  Institute,  and  am 
delighted  with  it.  Its  value  for  scientific  purposes  is  very  great,  and  already 
there  is  gathered  here  the  material  for  comparative  study,  so  much  needed  by 
students  of  archaeology.  Collections  of  given  areas  as  complete  as  possible,  are 
the  requirements  for  finally  solving  the  problem  of  North  America's  aboriginal 
peoples ;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  not  only  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  but  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  will  be  exceedingly  liberal  in  assisting  those  who  have  made  so 
Admirable  a  collection  as  is  here  brought  together." 


The  time  of  Prof.  Putnam  was  so  fully  occupied  in  the  performance  of  his- 
duties  as  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  that  he  had  but  little  leisure  to  do  more 
than  make  a  few  brief  visits  to  the  museum.  The  following  sentence  however^ 
may  be  quoted  from  what  he  has  written  : — "  I  have  found  here  very  much  of 
importance  to  me  in  my  study  of  the  skulls  of  American  peoples."  Prof.  Putnam 
ranks  among  the  first  of  American  ethnologists  and  archaeologists,  and  it  was- 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  receive  from  him,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  Prof.  Putnam's  visit  to  the  city  did  not  ) 

occur  a  few  weeks  later,  as  during  that  time  we  more  than  doubled  our  collection  I 

of  crania,  several  specimens  of  which  exhibit  notable  peculiarities,  one  at  least 
havinsr  the  Inca  bone  well  marked. 


t€ 


THE  LAND  OF  SOULS." 


'^  We  come  from  the  Land  of  Souls,  where  all  is  sorrow,  dismay,  and  desolation.  Our  fields- 
are  covered  with  blood  ;  our  wigwams  are  filled,  but  with  the  dead,  and  we  ourselves  have  only 
life  enough  left  to  beg  our  friends  to  take  pity  on  a  people  drawing  near  their  end."  Petition 
of  the  Hurons  to  the  Andastes  in  1647.     Raguenau,  Bdation  des  Hurons. 

The  vast  number  of  communal  and  other  burial  places  that  may  still  be 
traced  over  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hurons,  evidence  the  density  of 
the  aboriginal  population  and  aiford  a  reason  for  the  poetic  title  given  by  the 
natives  to  their  dying  country,  when  they  besought  their  kindred  on  the 
Susquehanna  for  assistance,  nearly  two-hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Having  spent  considerable  time  last  June  in  the  township  of  Nottawasaga 
for  the  purpose  of  mapping  the  district,  marking  the  ancient  village  sites  and 
ossuaries,  and  collecting  specimens,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Park  man  ^ 
a  brief  description  of  that  land  and  its  people. 

**  In  the  woody  valley's  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  south  of  the  Nottawasaga  Bay^ 
of  Lake  Huron,  and  two  days  journey  west  of  the  frontier  Huron  towns,  lay  the 
nine  villages  of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  or  Tionnontates;  *  In  manners  as  in  language 
they  closely  resembled  the  Hurons.  Of  old  they  were  their  enemies,  but  were 
now  at  peace  with  them,  and  about  the  year  1640  became  their  close  confederates. 
Indeed  in  the  ruin  which  befel  that  hapless  people,  the  Tionnontates  alone  retained 
a  tribal  organization ;  and  their  descendants,  with  a  trifling  exception,  are  to  this 
day  the  sole  inheritors  of  the  Huron  or  Wyandot  name.  Expatriated  and 
wandering,  they  held  for  generations  a  paramount  influence  among  the  western 
tribes.  In  their  original  seats  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  they  offered  an  example 
extremely  rare  among  Indians,  of  a  tribe  raising  a  crop  for  the  market ;  for  they 
traded  in  tobacco  largely  with  other  tribes.  Their  Huron  confederates,  keen 
traders,  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass  through  their  country  to  traflic  with  the 
French,  preferring  to  secure  for  themselves  the  advantage  of  bartering  with  them 
in  French  goods  at  an  enormous  profit."  f 

If  other  reasons  were  wanting,  the  facts  cited  in  the  foregoing  quotation  are 
suflScient  to  interest  us  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  people  so  exceptional  in  many 
respects  to  other  aborigines  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  continent.     The  axe  and 


*  The  district  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tobacco  Nation,  and  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Colling- 
wood,  Nottawasaga  and  Sunnidale  townships,  held,  within  recent  geological  time,  a  very  different  relation 
to  the  great  fresh  water  sea  from  what  it  does  at  present.  The  proofs  are  everywhere  abundant  that  che 
valley  drained  by  the  Nottawasaga  River  was  at  one  time  a  prolongation  of  Nottawasaga  Bay,  connecting 
the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  and  liake  Simcoe,  and  bounded  westwards  by  the  gen tl^  slopes  of  the  *' Blue 
Mountains,"  so-called  ;  for  the  term  is  a  misnomer,  where  we  take  into  account  that  these  elevations  seldom 
if  ever  exceed  600  feet,  above  the  lake  level,  and  are  cultivated  from  base  to  crown. 

fParkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America.     Introduction,  p.  yliii,  2l8t  edition.    Boston,  1885. 


the  plow  are  rapidly  removing  every  land-mark  ;  already  many  have  been 
obliterated,  but  a  lar^e  enough  number  remain  to  attest  the  truth  of  all  that  has 
been  stated  regarding  the  population,  which  was  reckoned  at  from  twenty  thousand 
to  thirty-tive  thousand.  * 

If  we  regard  the  nine  villages  or  towns  of  the  Tionnontates  or  Tobacco  [ 
Nation,  as  having  been  of  average  population  with  the  remainder  of  the  thirty -two 
sX\  of  which  were  reckoned  in  1639,  to  contain  thirty  thousand  souls,  it  would  appear 
that  the  population  of  the  Blue  Mountain  district  was  not  leas  than  five  thousand 
five  hundred,  but  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  agricultural  habits  of  the 
Tobaccoes  and  their  consequently  less  persistent  warlike  proclivities,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  the  people  fell  little  short  of  eight  thousand,  about  the  year 
1640. 

Even  with  half  that  number  the  country  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  must  have 
been  well  populated,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  large  an  area  is  required  for 
the  support  of  those  who  depend  more  or  less  on  the  results  of  the  chase  for  their 
livelihood. 

Some  of  the  ossuaries,  or  communal  burial  pits  have  been  estimated  by 
intelligent  settlers  who  have  opened  them,  to  contain  from  ^\q  hundred  to  fifteen 
hundred  skeletons.  Making  due  allowance  for  exaggeration  in  viewing  the 
spectacle  of  immense  quantities  of  bones,  without  any  efibrt  to  assort  them  or 
otherwise  make  an  exact  count,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  proof,  that  fully  a 
thousand  skeletons  have  been  found  in  a  single  pit.  One  settler  informed  me 
that  he  had  counted  upwards  of  nine  hundred  skulls  almost  whole,  and  assured 
me  that  there  must  have  been  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  others  in  a 
fragmentary  condition.  Dr  Tache  of  Quebec,  writing  to  Dr.  Parkman, 
says,  "  I  have  inspected  sixteen  hone-pits.  ♦**♦*♦ 

They  contain  from  six  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  skeletons  each."  Most  of 
the»e  os.suaries,  known  locally  as  *' bone-holes,"  are  of  post-European  date  and 
<:ontained  copper  or  brass  kettles.  Here,  as  in  the  township  of  Beverly  (mentioned 
in  a  former  report,)  the  pioneer  settlers,  or  some  of  them  rather,  made  it  their 
business  to  open  every  known  grave-pit,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  these 
utensils,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more  from  one  place.  AU 
those  I  opened  last  summer  had  been  previously  ransacked,  and  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  it  is  now  almost  im possible  *to  find  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  or  inded  any  where  in  the  old  Huron  country,  an  ossuary 
that  has  been  left  undisturbed. 

Even,  however,  at  the  time  when  these  burial-pits  were  first  opened,  many 
of  them  were  totally  devoid  of  anything  save  promiscuously  interred  bones,  and 
we  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  invariable 
oustom  of  the  aborigines  to  deposit  tools,  utensils  and  ornaments  with  human 
remains,  at  any  rate,  during  the  latter  days  of  savage  existence  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  That  the  custom  was  much  more  prevalent  in  former  times  there  is  little 
-doubt,  but  it  is  my  own  experience  as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  graves  evidently 
of  prehistoric  date  have  been  found  wholly  destitute  of  material  for  the  use  of 
the  departed  spirits.  This  may  be  accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  that 
the  bodies  were  hastily  interred  after  some  bloody  aSray,  and  in  proximity  to  the 
enemy,  by  those  who  were  defeated,  or,  that  those  who  succeeded  in  maintaining 


*  "The  number  of  the  Huron  towns  changed  from  year  to  year.  Champlain  and  Le  Caron,  in  1616, 
reckoned  them  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand,  meaning,  no  doubt, 
adults.  Brebeuf,  in  1635,  found  twenty  villagen,  and,  as  he  thinks,  thirty  thousand  soula.  Both  Le  Mercier 
And  Du  Quen,  as  well  as  Dollier  de  CasHun  and  the  annonymous  author  of  the  Relation  of  1660,  state  the 
population  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  thousand.  Since  the  tin-.e  of  Champlain 's  visit,  various  kindred 
tribes,  or  fragments  of  tribes,  bad  been  incorporated  with  the  Hurons,  thus  mo**e  than  balancing  the 
ravages  of  pestilence  which  had  decimated  them.'* — Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America.  Introduction — 
note,  p.  XXV. 
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their  ground  after  an  engagement  thus  buried  the  slain  of  the  discomfited  party. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  record  exists,  but  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  conclude  that  the  victors  would  hasten  to  bury  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  killed,  especially  when  the  fighting  had  taken  place  as  it  so  often  did 
at,  or  close  to,  a  village,  and  when  it  involved  less  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
bury  the  dead  than  to  strike  camp  and  leave  the  bodies  exposed.  In  the  Huron 
country  this  must  frequently  have  been  a  powerful  reason,  where  clearings  were 
made  for  simple  agricultural  purposes,  and  dwellings  were  erected  of  a  more 
permanent  type  than  that  of  the  Indian  who  subsisted  altogether  by  hunting. 

Another  reason  suggests  itself,  namely,  that  numerous  deaths  as  the  result 
of  sickness  or  war  may  have  so  depleted  the  living  of  personal  property  that 
nothing  in  many  cases  was  left  for  mortuary  offerings. 

Account  for  it  as  we  may,  it  is  well  at  all  events  to  disabuse  the  popular 
mind  of  a  fallacy  that  has  been  confirmed  by  so  many  writers,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  every  Indian  grave  necessarily  contains  objects  of  human  workmanship. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  feast  of  the  dead  was  an  occasion  of  vast  importance 
when  conducted  according  to  traditional  custom,  and  occurring  as  it  did  at 
intervals  of  several  years.  Br^beuf  in  1636,  was  the  first  to  describe  fully  the 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  a  communal  burial  at  Ossossan^  or  La  Conception^ 
the  site  of  which  was  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Wyevale.  The  people 
inhabiting  this  district  were  the  Attignaouentans  or  Bear  Nation,  of  the  Huron 
confederacy,  among  all  the  members  of  which  the  practices  were  similar.  From 
the  Relation  of  Brebeuf,  and  from  other  sources  we  are  tolerably  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  in  question.  Dr.  Parkman's  vivid  rendering  of 
Br^beuf's  discription  may  be  quoted  :  *'  The  bod}'  was  usually  laid  on  a  scaffold, 
or,  more  rarely  in  the  earth.  At  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  each  of  the  four 
nations  *  which  composed  the  Huron  confederacy  gathered  together  its  dead,  and 
conveyed  them  all  to  a  common  place  of  sepulture.  Here  was  celebrated  the 
great  *  Feast  of  the  Dead,' — in  the  eyes  of  the  Hurons,  their  most  solemn  and 
important  ceremonial.  *  ♦»******* 

"  The  corpses  were  lowered  from  the  scaffolds  and  lifted  from  their  grave& 
Their  coverings  were  removed  by  certain  functionaries  appointed  for  the  office^ 
and  the  hideous  relies  arrayed  in  a  row,  surrounded  by  the  weeping,  shriekirg, 
howling  concourse.  The  spectacle  was  frightful.  Here  were  all  the  village  dead 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  *  *  *  Each  family  reclaimed  its  own,  and 
immediately  addressed  itself  to  removing  what  remained  of  fiesh  from  the  bones. 
These,  after  being  tenderly  caressed,  with  tears  and  lamentations,  were  wrapped 
in  skins  and  adorned  with  pendent  robes  of  fur.  In  the  belief  of  the  mourners 
they  were  sentient  and  conscious.  A  soul  was  thought  to  still  reside  in  them  ; 
and  to  this  notion,  very  general  among  the  Indians,  is  in  no  small  degree  due 
that  extravagant  attachment  to  the  remains  of  the  deid,  which  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  race. 

"  These  relics  of  mortality,  together  with  the  recent  corpses,  which  were 
allowed  to  remain  entire,  but  which  were  also  wrapped  carefully  in  furs,  were 
now  carried  to  one  of  the  largest  houses  and  hung  to  the  numerous  cross-poles,, 
which,  like  rafters,  supported  the  roof.  Here  the  concourse  of  mourners  seated 
themselves  at  a  funeral  feast;  and  as  the  squaws  of  the  household  distributed  the 
food,  a  chief  har-angued  the  assembly,  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  deceased  and 
extolling  their  virtues.  This  solemnity  over,  the  mourners  began  their  march  for 
Ossassand,  the  scene  of  the  final  rite.  The  bodies  remaining  entire  Avere  borne 
on  a  kind  of  litter,  while  the  bundles  of  bones  were  slung  at  the  shoulders  of  the 
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*The  Tobacco  Nation  similar  in  language  and  manners,   did  not  join  the  Huron  confedracy  until 
About  1639-40. 


relatives  like  fagots.  Thus  the  procession  slowly  defiled  along  the  forest  patli-' 
ways  with  which  the  country  of  the  Hurons  was  everywhere  intersected ;  and 
as  they  passed  beneath  the  dull  shadow  of  the  pines,  they  uttered  at  intervals,  in 
unison,  a  dreary,  wailing  cry,  designed  to  imitate  the  voices  of  disembodied  souls  * 
winging  their  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  believed  to  have  an  effect  peculiarly 
soothing  to  the  conscious  relics  which  each  man  bore.  When,  at  night,  they 
stopped  to  rest  at  some  village  on  the  way,  the  inhabitants  came  forth  to  welcome 
them  with  a  grave  and  mournful  hospitality. 

"  From  every  town  of  the  nation  of  the  Bear  processions  like  this  were  con- 
verging towards  Ossossand  This  chief  town  of  the  Hurons  stood  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  Nottawasaga  Bay,  encompassed  with  a  gloomy  wilderness  of  fir  and 
pine.  *  ♦  *  *  Tijg  capacious  bark  houses  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  surrounding  woods  gleamed  with  camp  fires :  for  the  processions 
of  mourners  were  fast  arriving,  and  the  throng  was  swelled  by  invited  guests  of 
other  tribes.  Funeral  games  were  in  progress,  the  young  men  and  women 
practising  archery  and  other  exercises  for  prizes  offiered  by  the  mourners  in  the 
name  of  their  dead  relatives.  Some  of  the  chiefs  conducted  Br^beuf  and  his 
companions  to  the  place  prepared  for  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  cleared  area  in  the 
forest  many  acre.<^  in  extent.  In  the  midst  was  a  pit  about  ten  feet  deep  and 
thirty  feet  wide.  Aroimd  it  was  reared  a  high  and  strong  scaffolding,  and  on  this 
were  planted  numerous  uprigh^  poles,  with  cross-poles  extended  between  for 
hanging  the  funeral  gifts  and  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

"  Meanwhile  there  was  a  long  delay.  The  Jesuits  were  lodged  in  a  house 
where  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  bundles  of  mortality  were  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  Some  were  mere  shapeless  rolls,  others  were  made  up  into  clumsy  effigies 
adorned  with  feathers,  beads,  and  belts  of  dyed  porcupine  quills.  ♦  *  *  * 
At  length  the  officiating  chiefs  gave  the  word  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony.  The 
relics  were  taken  down,  opened  for  the  last  time,  and  the  bones  caressed  and 
fondled  by  the  women  amid  paroxysms  of  lamentation.  Then  all  the  processions 
were  formed  anew,  and  each  bearing  its  dead,  moved  towards  the  area  prepared 
for  the  last  solemn  rites.  As  they  reached  the  ground  they  defiled  in  order,  each 
to  a  spot  assigned  to  it  on  the  outer  limits  of  tl^e  clearing.  Here  the  bearers  of 
the  dead  laid  their  bundles  on  the  ground,  while  those  who  carried  the  funeral 
gifts  outspread  and  displayed  them  for  admiration  of  the  beholders.  Their  num- 
ber was  immense  and  their  value  relatively  very  great.  Among  them  were  many 
robes  of  beaver  and  other  rich  furs,  collected  ard  preserved  for  years  with  a  view 
to  this  festival.  Fires  were  now  lighted,  kettles  slung,  and  around  the  entire 
circle  of  the  clearing,  the  scene  was  like  a  fair  or  caravansary.  This  continued 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  aiternoon  when  the  gifts  were  repacked  and  the  bones 
shouldered  afresh.  Suddenly  at  a  signal  from  the  chiefs,  the  crowd  ran  forward 
from  every  side  towards  the  scaffold,  like  soldiers  to  tlie  assault  of  a  town,  scaled 
it  by  rude  ladders  with  which  it  was  furnished,  and  hung  their  lelics  and  their 
gifts  to  the  forest  of  poles  which  surmounted  it.  Then  the  ladders  were  removed 
and  a  number  of  chiefs,  standing  on  the  scaffold,  harangued  the  crowd  below, 
praising  the  dead  and  extolling  the  gifts,  which  the  relatives  of  the  departed  now 
bestowed  in  their  names  upon  their  surviving  friends. 

"  During  these  harangues  other  functionaries  were  lining  the  grave  with  robes 
of  beaver  skin.  Three  large  copper  kettles  were  next  placed  in  the  middle  and 
then  ensued  a  scene  of  hideous  confusion.  The  bodies  which  had  been  left  entire 
were  brought  to  the  edge  ot  the  grave,  flung  in.  and  arranged  in  order  at  the 
bottom  by  ten  or  twelve  Indians  stationed  there  lor  the  purpose,  amid  the  wildest 
excitement  and  the  uproar  of  many  hundred  mingled  voices.     When  this  part  of 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  where  they  got  their  model  for  this  imitation. 
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the  work  was  done  niorht  was  fast  closing  in.  The  concourse  bivouacked  around 
the  clearing  and  lighted  their  camp-fires  under  the  brows  of  the  forest,  which 
hedged  in  the  scene  of  the  dismal  solemnity.  Br^beuf  and  his  companions  with- 
drew to  the  village,  where  an  hour  before  dawn,  they  were  roused  by  a  clamor 
which  might  have  wakened  the  dead.  One  of  the  bundles  of  bones,  tied  to  a 
pole  on  the  scaffold  had  chanced  to  fall  into  the  grave.  This  accident  had  precipi- 
tated the  closing  act  and  perhaps  increased  its  frenzy.  Guided  by  the  unearthly 
din  and  the  broad  glare  of  flames  fed  with  heaps  of  fat  pine  logs,  the  priests  soon 
reached  the  spot,  and  saw,  what  seemed  in  their  eyes,  an  image  of  Hell.  All 
Around  blazed  countless  tires  and  the  air  resounded  with  discordant  outcries.  The 
naked  multitude  on,  under  and  around  the  scaffold,  were  flinging  the  remains  of 
their  dead,  discharged  from  their  envelopments  of  skins,  pell-mell  into  the  pit, 
where  Br^beuf  discerned  men  who,  as  the  ghastly  shower  fell  among  them 
arranged  the  bones  in  their  places  with  long  poles.  All  was  soon  over,  earth,  logs 
jand  stones  were  cast  upon  the  grave  and  the  clamor  subsided  into  a  funereal  chant, 
flo  dreary  and  lugubrious,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Jesuits  the  waiJ  of  despairing 
flouls  from  the  abyss  of  perdition.*  " 

This  most  vivid  and  succinct  description  of  one  great  burial  ceremony  may  be 
regarded  as  being  applicable  in  a  general  way  to  all  other  great  feasts  of  the  dead. 
It  is  probable  that  the  various  nations,  composing  the  confederacy,  diflfered  to 
5ome  extent  in  matters  of  detail,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  at  least 
one  important  particular,  the  Tobacco  Nation  differed  from  the  Hurons  proper. 
Referring  to  the  first  disposal  of  the  dead,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
extract.  Dr.  Parkman  says,  "  The  body  was  usually  placed  upon  a  scaffold,  or, 
more  rarely,  in  the  ground."  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  settled  habits  of  the 
Tionnontates  or  Tobaccoes  and  the  somewhat  limited  area  they  had  to  occupy,  we 
^an  readily  see  that  the  scaflfolding  of  dead  bodies  was  not  so  well  adapted  to 
them  as  to  peoples  who  led  a  roving  life  over  vast  extents  of  country.  I  have 
Accordingly  found  numerous  evidences  that  among  the  Tobacco  Nation,  inhuma- 
tion, was  the  prevalent,  if  not  the  sole  mode  of  preliminary  disposal.  On  many 
joi  the  farms  in  the  Blue  Mountain  district,  the  plough  has  brought  to  light 
human  remains  that  had  been  laid  in  graves  singly,  and  not  far  below  the  surface. 
On  lot  19  of  the  7th  concession  of  Nottawasaga,  Mr.  Edward  Beecroft  informed 
me  that  there  were  on  the  front  or  west  end  of  the  farm  about  one  hundred  single 
graves,  and  twice  that  number  on  the  rear  of  his  property.  On  the  same  lot  an 
extensive  village  had  been  situated  judging  by  the  numerous  deep  and  widely 
jgpread  beds  of  ashes,  while  not  far  away  the  manufacture  of  clay  vessels  and  pipes 
had  been  carried  on,  as  is  shown  even  yet  by  proofs  of  the  most  unmistakeable 
kind.  There  is  a  large  ossuary  on  the  same  farm  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
village  site. 

if,  therefore,  we  regard  the  existence  of  the  village  as  having  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  individual  graves,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this,  we  can 
understand  why  inhumation  was  preferable  to  scaflfolding. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  communal  burial,  quoted  from  Parkman,  reference 
is  made  to  the  topography  of  the  "  cleared  area  in  the  forest,  many  acres  in 
extent,"  and  "  in  the  midst  [of  which]  was  a  pit,  about  ten  feet  deep  and  thirty 

*  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America.     21st  ed.     Boston  1885.     p.  72  et  acq. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  deHcription  (riven  by  Brebeuf,  is  that  upon  which  are  based  all  the  popu- 
lar notions  regarding  Indian  burials  in  this  country.  On  the  occasion  in  question  there  was  considerable 
dissension  among  the  Attignaouentonsi,  or  Pear  Nation,  whose  feast  of  the  dead  he  witnessed.  A  respect- 
.able  minority  consisting  of  three  or  four  towns,  refused  to  take  any  part  with  the  others  in  this  ceremony, 
and  declared  their  intention  to  conduct  one  independently.  This  naturally  caused  ill-feeling  between  the 
dissentients  %nd  we  ar«  therefore  warranted  in  af^suming  that  on  this  account,  those  with  whom  Brebeuf  was 
present  conducted  the  proceedings  with  much  more  "  braverie  "  than  was  their  wont.  No  doubt  the  seced- 
ing towns  were  actuated  by  similar  motives.  Is  it  right  then,  to  regard  this  as  having  been  a  normally  typi- 
a1  burial  ? 


feet  wide,"  but  b  to  be  DOted  that  these  burial  pits  are  almost  invariably  found  on 
the  top  of  knolls  and  hills  ;  generally  the  highest  ground  within  easy  reach  of  the 
town  or  village.  •  Was  this  practice  in  any  way  connected  with  the  mound- 
building  predilections  of  other  tribes  ?  Did  our  northern  Indians  cease  to  throw 
up  great  earth  heaps  for  such  a  purpose  because  they  found  so  many  of  natural 
formation  ?  Does  the  construction  of  mounds  by  people  occupying  more  level 
areas  in  any  way  indicate  the  persistence  of  a  habit  formed  by  their  ancestors  in 
some  hill  country  ?  Or  are  both  practices  but  the  survival  of  some  ancient  custom 
of  religious  or  other  significance  derived  from  common  predecessors  ? 

Durii^  the  time  in  spent  the  township  of  Nottawasaga,  I  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  every  known  locality  associated  with  the  Tionnontates, 
and  succeeded  in  being  able  to  mark  upon  the  map  ten  village  or  town  sites, 
twenty-one  ossuaries,  one  fortified  place,  and  three  potteries.  There  are  no  doubt 
other  places  of  which  nothing  could  be  learned,  as  the  first  settlers  on  many  farms 
are  now  dead,  and  every  surface  trace  has  been  removed  in  the  course  of  cultivation. 
In  almost  every  case  I  examined  the  places,  and  found  in  only  two  instances  that 
spots  which  had  for  many  years  bc^n  popularly  regarded  as  "  bone  holes," 
were  but  natural  depressions,  caused  probably  by  the  infiltration  of  water  throufh 
the  sandy  subsoil  which  was  little  more  than  a  foot  below  the  surface. 


•I  have  met  with  only  ono  instance  «f  a  grave  on  low  land.  This  in  eiluattd  in  ths  township  ot 
Ramberatone,  within  a  short  iliatance  of  Lake  Krie.  The  flat,  near  the  mi^ldle  of  whicli  the  gnve  haa 
been  niado,  is  of  oeTeral  acrea  in  extent,  and  almost  eurrounded  by  aandliilla  of  conaiderable  height,  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet.  Althounh  pipes  and  other  riilics  of  Indian  i>roduction  have  b»eu  found  in  this  owuary, 
it  is  suspiciously  connected  with  "white"  origin,  as  some  o[  the  skulla  taken  from  it,  and  now  in  our 
po6iMaion,  appear  to  be  those  of  Europeans. 
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A  reference  to  the  map-diagram  will  show  that  all  the  locations  marked 
extend  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  that  is  to  say,  corresponding 
with  the  range  of  hills  that  stretch  through  the  township  of  Nottawasaga.  The 
hills  extend  into  Collingwood  and  Osprey  townships,  but  time  did  not  permit  of 
these  places  being  visited.  The  whole  of  this  neighborhood  should  be  examined 
carefully,  as  soon  as  possible  for  much  of  it  is  no  doubt  quite  as  valuable 
archaeologically  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Nottawasaga  Bay  district. 

Beds  of  askes,  blackened  earth,  fragments  of  pottery  and  bone,  flint  flakes 
and  sometimes  charred  corn-cobs  mark  the  village  sites.  Dr.  Tach^  is  said  to 
have  prepared  a  map  of  the  Huron  country  (including  probably  the  Tobacco 
Nation,)  by  means  of  which  he  thought  he  could  identify  many  places  with  those 
mentioned  in  the  Relations,  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Douglas  Boymner, 
Dominion  Archivist,  that  it  has  never  been  published.  *  A  few  of  the  places 
showing  traces  of  habitation  seem  to  have  been  mere  temporary  camping-grounds^ 
where  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  proximity  of  water  aflforded  facilties  for  the 
making  of  pottery  and  pipes  ;  others,  however,  judging  by  their  extent  and  the 
depth  of  the  ash-beds  seem  to  have  been  more  permanent  abodes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  village  sites  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  William 
Melville,  north  half  of  lot  10,  concessi'^n  5.  The  proprietor  informed  me  that  in 
the  course  of  ploughing  over  this  place  he  had  turned  up  large  quantities  of 
com  and  corn-cobs.  William  and  David  Melville,  his  sons,  both  intelligent 
collectors,  have  picked  up  several  whole  and  fragmentary  pipes,  a  few  stone  and 
shell  beads,  and  an  excellent  bone  chisel  upwards  of  eleven  inches  in  length. •(• 
All  of  these  Jihey  presented  to  our  collection. 

On  lot  12,  concession  7,  is  the  famous  Lougheed  farm,  from  the  old  site  on 
which  so  much  valuable  material  has  been  mentioned  and  figured  in  former  reports. 
This  year  again  we  are  indebted  to  Master  Lougheed,  for  some  very  good 
specimens. 

Two  other  villages  occupied  what  are  now  respectively  the  north  half  of  lot 
11,  concession  8,  and  the  south  half  of  lot  11,  concession  9 ;  immediately  north  of 
the  former,  on  lot  12  concession  8,  is  an  ossuary,  and  west  of  the  latter  on  the  same 
lot  there  is  another.  About  midway  between  these  and  Mr.  Melville's  farm  there 
is  an  ossuary  on  lot  10,  concession  7. 

Due  east  of  the  Lougheed  farm,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Thos.  White,  lot  18, 
concession  1,  there  are  extensive  indications  of  former  residence.  Broken  pottery 
is  plentiful  and  pipes  of  stone  and  clay  have  been  found.     Mr.  White  presented  i 

the  Institute  with  several  good  specimens  from  his  farm,  chief  among  which  is  a 
well  made  bone  chisel  nearly  a  foot  long.  From  the  son  of  Mr.  Ed.  Coyle,  on  the 
adjacent  farm,  in  the  township  of  Sunnidale.  we  received  some  clay  pipes  found 
on  Mr.  White's  property. 

South  of  the  White  farm,  there  is  an  ossuary  on  lot  12,  concession  1. 


*A  rude  map  purporting  to  show  the  topography  of  the  Huron  towns  as  they  were  in  1660,  was- 
published  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  for  November,  1857,  to  accompany  a x)ap«-r  by  Mr.  John  Langton,  ''On 
the  Early  Discoveries  of  the  French  in  North  Ameiico."  It  is  too  confused  to  be  worth  mucn,  beyond 
enabling  us  to  see  that  St.  Michael  was  south  of  St.  Louip,  or  St.  John  north  of  St.  Ignatius,  information 
that  may  be  obtained  more  satisfactorily  elsewhere.  This  map  t-howing  Creuxius'  topography,  is  from 
Ducreux's  Histoire  Canadcnses^  Paris,  1664.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Annif,  of  St.  Thomas,  claims  to  have  located 
a  few  of  the  old  Huron  towns,  but  owing  to  the  transient  character  of  these  Indian  habitations,  it  seems 
impossible  that  we  should  ever  be  able  fix  with  certainty  the  spots  occupied  at  different  times  by  the  same 
people,  and  always  known  by  the  same  names. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  Ah-yand-wah-wa,  Ma-fhuck-ah-wa-we-tong  and  Jr>bn  Settee,  intelligent  and 
educated  representatives  of  the  Ojibewa  and  Cree  tribes  on  the  Lake  Winnipeg  Reserve,  paid  several  yints 
to  the  museum.  They  informed  me  that  similar  instruments  are  still  used  among  their  people  for 
fikinning  purposes. 
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On  the  south  half  of  lot  16,  concession  4,  and  the  noith  half  of  lot  16,  con- 
cession 6,  are  ossuaries. 

West  of  these  on  the  lot  16,  concession  8,  the  property  of  Mr.  Conner,  there 
is  a  village  site  from  which  his  sons,  Herbert  and  Theophilus  have  collected  a 
good  many  specimens  all  of  which  they  have  sent  to  form  part  of  our  collection. 

A  little  to  the  north,  lot  19,  on  the  same  concession,  is  the  Beecroft  farm,  on 
which  are  a  village  site,  a  pottery  and  a  grave-pit,  besides  about  three  hundred 
single  graves. 

On  lot  21,  concession  9,  is  a  village  site,  and  on  lot  22,  immediately  north,  an 
ossuary. 

Another  village  site  is  on  lot  22,  concession  5,  the  farm  of  Squire  Currie.  and 
not  far  away  to  the  south-west  are  three  ossuaries  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
Edmonds,  lot  21,  concession  0. 

There  has  been  a  village  on  lot  26,  concession  10,  on  this  lot  there  is  also  an 
ossuary. 

Other  ossuaries  exist  on  lot  24,  concession  7 ;  lot  25,  concession  8 ;  lot  27, 
concession  10  ;  lot  29,  concession  10  ;  and  lot  30,  concession  12. 
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On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  north  half  of  lot  23,  concession  9,  traces  of 
an  old  village  are  visible  on  the  face  of,  and  near  the  top  of  a  hill  sloping  towards  the 
west,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  small  stream  known  as  Darroch's  Creek, 
flowing  into  the  larger  Batteaux  Creek.  At  this  point  Darroch's  Creek  makes  a 
bend  almost  semi-circular  and  nearly  encloses  a  strong  spring.  Between  the  base 
of  the  hill  and  the  creek  the  land  is  low  and  level.  From  the  extremities  of  the 
bend,  banks  have  been  thrown  up  stretching  towards  the  high  land.  That  to  the 
north  is  now  barely  discernible,  but  the  one  on  the  south  side  can  be  easily  traced 
for  a  distance  of  fifty -five  yards,  inclusive  of  its  windings.  In  the  constmction 
of  such  earthworks  no  regularity  was  observed.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground 
offered  any  advantage  the  line  of  embankment  was  adapted  to  it,  but  in  this  case 
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the  curves  were  evidently  made  to  extend  from  one  large  tree  to  another ;  one  of 
these  is  still  standing,  the  others  have  dissappeared,  either  in  the  partial  clearing 
that  has  taken  place,  or  in  the  course  of  nature.  I  was  unable  to  discover  whether 
this  embankment  had  been  palisaded,  as  I  believe  it  was,  if  we  suppose 
the  construction  of  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  protection  or  defence  of  the 
spring. 

The  situation  of  this  earthwork  is  remarkable.  Usually  we  find  embankments 
tnrown  up  on  higher  ground,  and  serving  to  protect  ha'^itations ;  here  the  village 
was  on  the  hill  face,  and  overlooking  the  fortified  enclosure.  Perhaps  the 
•embankment  originally  extended  up  the  hill,  so  as  to  surround  the  village.  If  so, 
it  has  disappeared  during  years  of  tillage. 

The  iiTegularity  of  the  work  points  to  a  time  anterior  to  French  influence, 
for  according  to  Brdbeuf,  the  missionaries  taught  the  natives  of  that  neighborhood 
liow  to  construct  regular  fortifications,  having  bastions  and  other  Eurox)eau 
devices  for  defensive  and  ofiensive  purposss. 

Previous  to  this  their  palisaded  embankments  must  have  been  far  from 
strong,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  labor  that  was  requirred  to  make  them. 
The  ground  selected  as  a  fortified  dwelling  place,  was  usually  chosen  on  account  of 
its  natural  advantages  for  defence,  usually  high  ground  at  the  confluence  of  two 
.^.treams,  or  on  a  point  formed  by  the  sharp  bend  of  a  river.  But  other  conditions 
were  desirable.  The  soil  should  be  loose  and  easily  tilled  ;  good  clay  for  pottery 
And  pipes  should  be  within  easy  distance ;  the  proximity  of  nut-bearing  trees  was 
not  over  looked,  and  a  good  spring  of  water  was  almost  indispensable,  for  it  is 
-worthy  of  note  that  the  Indians  were  evidently  partial  to  spring  water.  Perhaps 
one  reason  may  be  found  for  this  preference  in  the  non-freezing  quality  of  springs 
during  winter.  Another  was  no  doubt  the  coolness  of  the  water  in  summer,  but 
in  the  depraved  condition  of  their  taste  it  is  not  likely  they  were  influenced  by 
any  consideration  of  purity  or  flavor. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  labor  required  to  build  and  fortify  a 
village  must  have  been  enormous,  and  this  mainly  on  account  of  the  primitive 
tools  employed.  For  edge-tool  purposes  stone  was  the  chief  material,  copper  more 
rarely.  To  effect  a  clearing  of  from  flve  to  ten  acres  in  extent,  fire  was  therefore 
to  them  a  powerful  agent,  as  indeed  it  is  even  to  the  white  settler  who  is  well 
provided  with  all  "  modern  conveniences."  Kindling  a  fire  at  the  root  of  a  tree, 
the  charred  wood  was  removed  from  time  to  time  with  their  stone  axes,  so  many  J 

of  which  are  found  all  over  this  province,  in  common  with  many  other  places  on 
the  continent.  These  implements,  of  which  small  specimens  are  usually  called 
"skining  tools,"  were  fastened  to  withe  or  to  crotched  handles.  They 
vrere  generally  plain,  decreasing  slightly  in  size  tow^ards  the  head  or  pole.  This 
shape  caused  them  to  tighten  in  the  handle  when  a  blow  was  struck.  The 
grooved  axe  was  a  much  more  elaborate  affair,  and  few  of  them  are  found  either 
in  the  Huron  country  or  elsewhere  in  Ontario.  * 

The  work  of  clearing  finished,  much  more  of  a  similar  kind  had  to  be  done, 
to  procure  the  large  number  of  small  poles  to  form  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and 
larger  ones  for  the  palisading,  unless  we  assume  that  many  such  were  saved  dur- 
ing the  great  burning.  To  dig  holes  for  the  reception  of  these  must  have  been 
tedious  and  difficult.  Splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  bark  and  fiat  stones  served  for 
picks  and  shovels.  Then  the  earth  had  to  be  thrown  up  round  the  outside  of  the 
wif'wam  or  the  "  longhouse,"  and  a  ditch  two  or  three  feet  deep  dug  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  palisades,  both  outside  and  inside,  and  thrown  up  to  form 
a  breastwork  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  posts  in  the  ground.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  too,  that  these  posts  were  sometimes  in  two,  three,  or  even  four 
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parallel  rows,  those  on  one  side  of  the  embankment  inclining  towards  those  OTt 
the  other,  and  crossing  at  the  top  where  they  were  lashed  to  each  other  with? 
pliable  twigs  and  strips  of  tough  bark.  A  platform  of  poles  was  laid  to  extend 
lengthwise,  resting  at  the  intereection  of  the  palisades,  and  here  it  is  said  the* 
defenders  stood  to  pour  water  upon  fires  lighted  by  the  besieging  force  to  make  a. 
breech  in  the  "  wooden  wall.**  Here  also  heaps  of  stones  were  piled,  for  use 
against  the  enemy  at  close  quarters.  In  addition  to  the  labor  of  erecting  such  a 
frame,  the  finishing  touches  must  also  have  required  much  time  and  patience,  for 
the  palisades  were  covered  to  the  height  of  six  feet  or  more,  with  sheets  of  bark. 
As  a  whole,  and  considering  the  lack  of  good  cutting  tools,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  work  the  Hurons  and  other  Indians  accomplished,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  although  it  would  appear  that  in  the  art 
of  fortification,  the  Hurons  were  excelled  by  their  kindred  the  Iroquois.* 

With  regard  to  the  extent  and  number  of  the  aboriginal  clearings  in  the 
Tobacco  Nation  s  country,  there  has  probably  been  some  exaggeration.  One  writer 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  almost  every  square  yard  of  land  in  that  district, 
shows  .signs  of  a  former  clearance.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  these 
signs  were  that  persisted  in  showing  themselves,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred 
years,  now  two  hundred  and  forty.  A  farmer  on  whose  property  there  is  an  old 
village  site,  told  me  that  the  trees  growing  upon  it  had  smoother  bark  than  those 
in  the  surrounding  woods.  I  failed  to  observe  the  difference,  but  allowing  it  to 
be  as  represented,  it  proves  too  much,  for  even  if  the  richer  soil  produced  a  finer 
bark,  the  coarser  covering  of  the  surrounding  trees  yielded  no  evidence  of  such  an 
advantage.  It  is  chimerical  after  so  long  a  time,  to  look  for  surface  indications 
of  this  kind,  where  the  upturned  roots  of  trees  from  three  to  four  feet  in  ^iameter,, 
sometimes  disclose  flakes  of  flint,  broken  pipes  and  fragments  of  pottery. 

Still  it  is  plain  that  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  Tionnontates  were 
comparatively  extensive,  for  the  density  of  the  population  made  game  scarce,  and 
their  chief  food  consisted  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  raw  or  roasted,  or  boiled  with 
flash  and  fish.  This  grain  they  stored  in  caches  or  pits.  The  only  evidence  now 
existing  of  the  use  of  corn  are  the  charred  cobs  and  grains  found  among  the  ashes 
of  old  dwellings. 

Our  knowledge  of  aboriginal  vegetable  diet  is  not  very  extensive,  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  addition  to  maize,  they  cultivated  sunflowers,  pumpkins- 
and  beans,  all  of  which  were  probably  introduced  from  southern  sources.  Wild 
fruits,  especially  plums,  were  moderately  plentiful  about  the  Georgian  Bay,  and 
the  district  is  at  the  present  time  noted  for  its  cultivated  varieties  of  this  fruit.. 
Cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries,  though  not  abundant  were  no 
doubt  added  to  their  scanty  liso  of  tid-bits,  and  beech-nuts  could  sometimes  be 
gathered  in  considerable  quantities.  They  no  doubt  made  use  oi:  maple  sap  during 
early  spring,  but  their  traditional  manufacture  of  sugar  by  boiling  is  a  little 
dubious. 

From  a  coarse  hemp  the  women  twisted  strong  cord  or  twine,  which  was  used 
chiefly  in  making  nets  and  constructing  wigwams.  From  coarse  grasses  and 
sedges  they  wove  niats  and  articles  of  clothing.  Baskets  were  made  in  the  same 
way  and  from  similar  material.  In  these  were  formed  at  least  a  few  of  the  clay 
vessels,  fragments  of  which  are  so  plentifully  found. 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  article  of  aboriginal  manufacture  with  which  the 
popular   imagination   so  intimately   associates  the    Indian,    as   the    birch-bark 

*  *'  The  forts  of  the  Iroquois  were  stronger  and  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  Hurons  ;  and  to  this 
day,  large  districts  in  New  York  are  marked  with  frequent  remains  of  their  ditches  and  embankments. '^ 
Parkman*  Jesuits  in  North  America,  Intro,  p.  xxix. 
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canoe,  and  the  Hurons  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  building  this  frail  type  of  vessel. 
The  capacity  and  strength  of  these  boats  when  compared  with  their  lightness, 
were  wonderful.  One  man  could  with  ease  carry  across  a  portage,  a  canoe  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  six  persons.  Scattered  remnants  of  these  people  con- 
tinue to  make  birch-bark  canoes,  as  is  also  the  case  witli  many  Algonkin  tribes  who 
have  lost  the  art  of  producing  almost  everything  else  that  was  characteristic  of 
the  stone  age  in  America. 

As  might  be  expected^  the  Tionnontates  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  the 
making  of  pipes.  Those  of  clay  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  but  many  fine 
specimens  have  been  found  carved  from  stone.  In  size  the  bowls  vary  from  that 
of  a  small  thimble  and  of  far  less  capacity,  to  upwards  of  three  inches  in  length. 
In  clay  pipes  the  hole  is  often  so  small,  that  a  modem  smoker  would  require  to 
fill  one  several  times  before  getting  a  satisfactory  smoke — in  stone  pipes  the  capa- 
city is  usually  much  greater.  In  form  there  is  considerable  variety,  one  of  the 
most  common  patterns  being  the  flared  or  trumpet-mouthed  head  ;  a  second  has  the 
margin  compressed,  forming  a  heavy  collar  round  the  upper  third  of  the  bowl ; 
another  kind  has  a  square  mouth,  and  occasionally  a  specimen  is  found  upon 
which  the  human  face  or  whole  form  is  represented. 

It  seems  probable  that  pipes  as  well  as  tobacco  were  produced  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  pipes  found  in  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Attiwandarons  along 
Lake  Erie,  are  undistinguishable  in  any  way  from  those  that  are  so  comparatively 
abundant  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  Hurons.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  square-mouthed  pipes,  which  are  of  the  least  common  type  any  where,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  almost  perfect  adherence 
to  a  regulation  pattern.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  peoples  even  so 
widely  separated  .might  conform  in  their  tastes,  as  to  designs,  patterns  and  forms, 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  Attiwandarons  or  Neuters  had  easy  access 
to  an  unlimited  supply  of  material  for  spear  and  arrow-tips,  and  that  all  the 
'*  flints  "  found  in  the  Huron  country  appeal*  to  have  come  from  this  source,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  a  system  of  exchange  existed  in  these  articles,  and 
this  supposition  is  strengthened,  when  it  is  known  that  extensive  beds  of  flakings 
are  found  along  the  Erie  shore,  where  the  chert-bearing  rock  is  most  abundant. 

Of  the  Tobacco  Nation  as  distinguished  from  the  Hurons  proper,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  left  in  Canada  to-day.  The  last  of  the  confederacy  had  to  give  way  before 
the  Iroquois,  about  1652-3,  when  they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  Michilimackinac.  , 

Thence  they  were  driven  by  their  old  foe  to  the  islands  in  Green  Bay,  Michigan,  j 

and  again  from  this  place  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois.     Removing  westwards  i 

they  reached  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Sioux  drove  them  away.  They  next  found 
a,  resting  place  on  Shagamigon  Point,  on  Lake  Superior,  but  this  spot  they  had 
to  abandon,  and  they  returned  to  Micljilimackinac  about  1670-1.  Their  next 
move  was  southward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit  and  Sandusky,  where  they 
were  known  as  Ouendots  or  Wyandots.  Latterly  they  were  removed  to  a 
western  reserve,  and  it  is  now  improbable  that  anything  more  than  the  name  of 
Wyandot  exists. 

Thus  has  totally  disappeared  the  Tionnontates  or  Tobacco  Nation,  a  people 
who,  although  conforming  in  many  respects  to  what  we  characterize  as  savage, 
were  yet  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  the  practice  of  much  that  is  inseparable 
from  civilization.  Their  relics  scattered  so  profusely  among  the  Blue  Mountains 
attest  the  mechanical  ability  possessed  by  them,  and  the  French  missionaries 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  respecting  their  agricultural  and  commercial  tendencies 
While  we  may  not  feel  warranted  in  expressing  a  belief  that  by  any  inherent 
potentiality  they  would,  if  left  unmolested,  have  ever  reached  a  much  higher 
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plane  than  that  in  which  they  were  found  by  Br^beuf,  yet  it  appears  evident  that 
but  for  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  they  would,  under  European 
influences,  eventually  have  ranked  among  the  most  progressive  of  American 
aborigines  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

In  the  townships  adjacent  to  Nottawasaga,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Huron  nation,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  recorded 
and  considerable  material  to  be  collected.  Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  our  cases  now  contain  a  moderately  good  representation  of  all  that 
is  procurable  to  illustrate  the  social  condition  of  a  nation  which  enacted  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Canada,  whose  hunting  and  war  parties  no 
doubt  frequently  trod  the  woods  where  Toronto  now  stands,  and  which,  as  Park- 
man  says,  was  "  once  prosperous,  and  in  its  own  eyes  and  those  of  its  neighbors', 
powerful  and  great." 

VILLAGE  SITE  AT  OLEARVILLE. 

On  receipt  of  information  from  Mr.  Thomas  Boon,  of  Bothwell,  I  visited 
Clearville  in  company  with  that  gentleman  on  May  31.  Clearville,  once  a  place 
of  some  importance,  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  lake  Ene,  and  is  situated 
near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  township  of  Orford,  in  the  county  of  Kent.* 

What  is  known  as  the  "  Fort "  lies  about  a  mile  due  north  of  the  village  on 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Bury.  Clear  Creek,  passes  through  the  farm, 
and  at  this  point  in  its  flow  southwards  makes  a  considerable  detour  round  a  low 
terraced  table  land,  the  slopes  showing  evidence  of  former  higher  levels  in  what 
must  have  been  a  much  larger  stream.  The  Indians  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation  for  domiciliary  and  strategic  purposes,  for  both  of  which  it  was  well 
adapted.  The  sandy  loam  was  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  creek  sup- 
plied fish  in  abundance,  walnut  and  chestnut  trees  were  plentiful  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and,  no  doubt,  game  was  easily  procured.  Here  were  all  the  requisites  for 
aboriginal  happiness  if  only  protection  could  be  assured  against  attack  from 
enemies.  To  etfect  this  the  natural  bluffs  rising  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek  were  utilized.  A  reference  to  the  diagram  will  show 
how  this  was  accomplished.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  village  sites  occupy- 
ing ditferent  levels,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  both  have  been  used  at  the 
same  or  different  times,  or  by  the  same  people.  The  western  embankment  of  the 
high  level  site  consists  chiefly  of  ashes,  aud  it  is  probable  the  face  of  the  natural 
bluff  was  made;  to  serve  as  a  place  of  deposit  from  the  camp-fires.  At  any  rate 
the  materials  are  those  of  a  kitchen-midden — shells,  bones,  skulls,  broken  pipes 
and  pottery,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ashes.  At  a  point  a  few  yards  south  of 
the  walnut  stump  the  ashes  formed  an  almost  solid  bed  to  the  depth  of  five  feet 
from  the  surface.  Four  feet  seven  inches  down  we  found  several  large  fragments 
of  what  must  have  been  very  capacious  clay  vessels.  These  were  proportionately 
thick  and  very  coarse-grained,  free  from  any  ornamentation,  and  quite  unlike  many 
smaller  and  more  delicately  made  pieces  found  higher  in  the  deposit.  The  frag- 
ments of  flint  also  appeared  to  indicate  a  different  source  of  supply,  as  those  near 
the  top  were  of  a  uniform  grey  color,  while  the  flakes  found  at  the  greater  depth 
were  of  a  lighter  hue  and  streaked  with  narrow  dark  bands.  From  three  to  four 
feet  from  the  SMvfa'je  were  taken  three  skulls  of  the  common  deer,  a  human 
jawbone,  and  pieces  of  pottery. 

*Mr.  Archibald  Blue,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  had  previously  directed  my  attention  to  this 
locality. 
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Beyond  taking  measurements  and  sketching  a  ground-plan  nothing  further 
was  done  at  Clearville  on  this  occasion,  as  permission  was  required  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  ground. 

Having  received  this  from  Messrs.  Ridley  and  Bury,  I  returned  on  July  16th, 
again  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boon,  who  had  previously,  at  my  request, 
engaged  men  to  dig.  A  drive  of  fifteen  miles  from  Both  well  occupied  some  of 
the  first  day,  and  openings  made  in  a  number  of  places  brought  to  light  large 
quantities  of  coarse  pottery  fragments,  some  bone  awls  or  needles,  and  several 
stones,  one  or  more  surface  on  each  of  which  showed  that  they  had  been  employed 
for  rubbing,  smoothing,  or  polishing  other  bodies.  Subsequent  operations  lasting 
two  days,  yielded  in  addition  to  these  a  very  fine  clay  pipe  head  of  unique  pattern, 
a  small  and  rudely  formed  old  pipe,  the  upper  half  of  a  clay  pipe  in  appear- 
ance like 
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On  the  second  day  we  turned  up  a  skull  on  the  face  of  the  western  embank- 
ment (marked  C)  at  a  depth  of  three  feet.  Decay  had  proceeded  too  far  to  make 
it  worth  taking  away.  The  day  following  Mr.  Boon  laid  bare  two  skeletons  near 
the  edge  of  the  northern  bluff*  overlooking  the  creek  (at  D).  These  also  were  too 
far  gone  for  preservation.  Other  portions  of  human  remains  \^ere  found  in 
various  places.  A  few  small  and  rudely  formed  slate  chisels,  two  semicircular 
flint  •'  scrapers,"  a  number  of  implements  made  from  deer-horn,  some  unio  shells, 
most  of  which  were  worn  on  the  edge,  as  they  had  been  used  in  scraping  bones, 
were  also  found  here. 
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Human  remains,  much  decayed,  were  found  also  at  A.  Here  there  were  two 
skeletons  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  not  deeper  than  one  foot  from  the 
surface. 

Mr.  Blue  and  Dr.  Brjce  afterwards  discovered  another  grave  near  F,  but  the 
bones  were  too  far  gone  for  preservation. 

On  the  third  day  my  sounding  rod  struck  a  "soft  place,"  (B)  which,  on  examina- 
tion, turned  out  to  be  a  grave  containing  the  skulls  and  limb  bones  of  eight  per- 
sons. No  ribs  or  other  small  bones  were  found,  so  that  this  was  evidently  a  case 
of  second  burial.  The  leg  and  arm  bones  had  been  first  thrown  into  the  hole, 
and  above  these  were  placed  the  skulls  in  a  cluscer,  without  any  arrangement, 
some  lying  face  down,  and  others  on  one  side.  Five  under-jaws  were  found. 
The  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  uppermost  skull  was  barely 
two  feet. 

When  compared  with  those  we  had  previously  unearthed  the  remains  in  this  pit 
were  quite  fresh,  although  some  of  the  femora  were  more  decayed  than  others, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  underground  a  longer  time.  All  these  skulls  were 
secured  and  are  now  in  the  museum,  as  are  also  specimens  of  the  femora  and 
tibiae. 

The  examination  of  this  ground  was  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
not  a  vestige  of  European  presence  or  influence  was  met  with  over  the  whole 
area,  and  numerous  evidences  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  place  must  have  been 
occupied  at  widely  separated  periods  by  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  by  three  dif- 
ferent tribes. 

The  earthworks.  I  take  it,  were  the  work  of  those  who  first  perceived  the 
advantages  of  the  situation.  At  one  point  on  the  embankment  near  the  creek  (E) 
traces  of  posts  or  palisades  were  discovered,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  lower  plateau,  as  well  as  the  higher  one,  was  thus  enclosed.  The  broken  pot- 
tery found  noar  the  base  of  the  middle  embankment  (C)  were  large  and  coarse 
and  without  ornament,  and  the  flint-flakes  were  different  in  color  and  appearance 
from  those  nearer  the  surface.  The  houses  of  these  people  would  occupy  the 
enclosed  spaces,  and  in  accordance  with  this  we  find  beds  ot  ashes  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  two  to  four  feet,  and  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  sand  all  over  the 
area  in  question.  A  bed  of  ashes  four  feet  from  the  surface  was  found  below  the 
eight  skulls  and  other  bones  already  mentioned.  The  deepest  of  these  were  pro- 
bably left  by  those  who  threw  up  the  earthwork,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  from 
the  correspondence  in  appearance  between  the  potsherds  and  flint-flakes  found  at 
the  greatest  depths  here,  with  those  found  deep  in  the  embankment. 

By  the  time  the  second  people  took  possession  it  is  likely  that  every  trace 
of  former  occupation  had  disappeared,  and  the  new  arrivals  erected  their  tents 
or  wigwams  close  to  the  middle  bank  on  the  hiprher,  or  easterly  side,  finding  the 
western  slope  convenient  as  a  dumpinor-ground  for  refuse.  Along  the  central 
portion  of  the  bank,  north  and  south  of  the  walnut  stump,  ashes  and  earth  are 
intermingled  with  splintered  bones,  tips  of  deer-horn,  broken  shells,  skulls  of 
deer,  beavers'  teeth  and  even  human  remains.  Unless  we  attribute  the  presence 
of  the  last  mentioned  to  accident  we  shall  have  to  accept  it  as  evidence  of  canni- 
balism, for  many  of  the  smaller  bones  are  split,  while  others  are  wholly  or  partly 
charred.  The  broken  pottery  found  in  the  midden  is  finer  than  what  comes  from 
a  greater  depth  and  is  relieved  with  simple  patterns,  although  greatly  inferior  to 
what  we  see  from  many  other  places. 

2  (a  I.) 
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With  few  exceptions  all  the  flint  and  bone  specimens  we  found  would  oe 
regarded  in  Europe  as  belonging  to  the  paloeolithic  age.  Even  the  slate  chisels 
have  scarcely  more  rubbing  done  to  them  than  was  required  to  produce  a  cutting 
edge. 

The  grave  in  which  the  eight  skulls  were  faund,  I  regard  as  being  compara- 
tively  recent,  and  the  work  of  a  third  people.  Aside  from  the  freshness  of  the 
remains  in  this  ossuary,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  those  who  fortified 
the  place  would  bury  within  the  enclosure.  In  addition  to  this  the  existence  of 
ashes  below  the  bones  goes  to  show  a  more  ancient  possession  of  the  spot  by 
others.  A  single  unio  valve,  worn  on  the  edge  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  a  scraper 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  grave  besides  the  bones,  and,  judging  from  its  positioo, 
its  presence  was  probably  accidental. 

Although  the  Clearville  site  did  not  yield  much  of  what  goes  to  make  a 
museum  attractive,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  interesting  localities  I 
know  of  in  Ontario,on  account  of  its  situation,  its  three-fold  (?)  occupation,  and  its 
perfect  freedom  from  even  the  slightest  trace  of  the  white  man.  Amateur  col- 
lectors have  at  various  times  made  openings  and  procured  relics,  and  it  may  be 
that  they  have  met  evidence  calculated  to  upset  the  non-European  view,  but  I 
can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  if  ever  white  intercourse  had  taken  place,  some 
proof  would  not  have  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  our  making  so  many 
openings. 

The  diagram  of  the  Clearville  village  site  is  not  to 'be  regarded  as  having 
any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  although  the  relative  proportions  are  correct.  The 
measurements  of  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  embankments  are  from  outside  to 
outside,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained.  The  height  of  the  bluffs  is  given 
approximately. 

Mr.  Henry  Watson,  township  clerk  of  Orford,  and  Mr.  Ridley  of  Clearville 
gave  material  assistance  to  us. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  HaMBERSTONE. 

On  the  12th  of  August  Mr.  Jas.  Bain  and  myself  constituted  a  self-appointed 
delegation  of  the  Institute,  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Peter  Mclntyre, 
captain  of  a  Memphis  (Tenn.)  camping  club  near  Port  Colbome,  to  examine  a 
quantity  of  Indian  relics  that  had  been  discovered  when  digging  a  hole  to  plant  » 

a  flag-pole.  ' 

I  had  previously  written  to  Mr.  Mclntyre  hoping  to  secure  the  specimens 
for  preservation  in  our  collection.  His  reply  indicated  uncertainty  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate dispoj?al  of  the  find,  but  expressed  a  wish  that  representatives  of  the 
Institute  khould,  meanwhile,  see  what  had  been  unearthed.  We  were  received 
with  genuine  southern  hospitality  by  the  members,  numbering  about  eighty,  of 
the  "  Solid  Comiort  Club,"  and  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  several  skulls, 
a  few  clay  pets,  some  clay  pipes,  wampum,  stone  tomahawks,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  material  of  European  manufacture  including  glass  beads,  iron  and 
copper  bracelets,  and  iron  hatchets.  While  rejoicing  heartily  with  our  American 
friends  over  the  happy  discovery  they  had  made,  our  plea^ture  was  not  unmingled 
with  a  few  degrees  of  envy,  especially  when  we  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
these  objects  being  taken  away  from  the  province,  although  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  some,  or  all,  of  them  will  yet  find  a  suitable  depository  with  us. 

As  illustrative  of  the  value  set  upon  articles  of  an  archaeological  nature  by 
Americans,  it  may  be  stated  that  almost  immediately  after  the  discovery  was 
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made  at  "Solid  Comfort"  camp,  a  highly  influential  deputation  consisting  of 
"  honorabies/'  municipal  officials,  and  medical  gentlemen  arrived  from  a  neigh- 
boring city  in  the  United  States  to  secure  if  possible,  the  "  find "  for  their 
museum. 

We  did  not  return,  however,  from  this  locality  empty-handed,  for  by  a 
previous  arrangement  we  met  our  old  friend  Mr.  Cy renins  Bearss  who  has  always 
taken  a  warm  interest  in  our  project,  and  has  made  himself  correspondingly 
active  in  supplying  information  and  procuring  specimens.  Through  his  instru- 
mentality we  succeeded  in  adding  several  valuable  stone  and  other  relics  to  our 
collection.  These  inolude,  a  very  fine  gouge  from  Mr.  Gustav  Utz ;  a  tube  and 
two  cutting  implements  from  Mr.  William  Michener ;  a  bird-formed  amulet  (?) 
from  Mr.  George  Muma ;  a  large  shell  and  some  wampum  from  Mrs.  Barney, 
senior,  and  two  clay  pipes  from  Mr.  Isaac  Bearss,  Mr.  0.  Fearss  himself  presented 
us  with  a  number  of  valuable  specimens  all  of  which  are  now  in  our  cases. 

TOWNSHIPS  OF  YORK  AND  VAUGHAN. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  in  company  with  Drs.  Orr  and  Noble  of  Maple, 
Wilson  of  Richmond  Hill,  Orr  of  Toronto,  Watson  of  Sherwood,  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Rutledge  of  Richmond  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Smelser  of  Vaughan.  I  visited  a  village- 
site  on  a  farm  in  the  township  of  York.  Mr.  Miller  the  tenant  was  engaged  in 
ploughing  a  field  which  had  formed  part  of  the  aboriginal  village  ground,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  broken  pottery  was  picked  up  by  the  members  of  our  part}-, 
who  were  well  supplied  with  spades,  and  who  managed  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  most  promising  places. 

Many  of  the  fragments  were  those  of  large  vessels — from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  and  proportionately  deep.  A  few  days  before  this  Dr. 
R.  Orr  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  this  place  enough  fragments  of  an 
unusually  large  vessel,  to  complete  the  rim,  and  show  the  form  of  the  body.  Its 
dimensions  are,  externally  :  diameter  at  lip,  14  inches  ;  greatest  diameter  at  swell 
of  body,  17  inches ;  depth,  17  inches.  The  upper  edge  of  the  lip  is  formed  by 
four  arcs  making  depressions  about  half-an-inch  below  the  level  of  the  points  of 
their  junction  which  are  not  equi-distant.  The  edge  is  relieved  with  a  series  of 
diagonal  markings,  and  a  border  two  inches  wide  consisting  of  upright  and 
oblique  linings  surrounds  the  margin.  Considering  the  enormous  size  of  this 
vessel  its  form  is  not  devoid  of  gracefulness,  and  the  material  is  thinner  than 
might  be  expected.  Two  holes  about  an  inch  apart  have  been  bored  on  each  of 
two  opposite  sides  not  far  from  the  top.  At  first  sight  these  suggest  a  means  of 
suspension,  but  the  existence  ot  other  holes  lower  down  is  puzzling,  unless, 
indeed,  we  suppose  that  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  binding  fractures  by 
means  of  thongs,  as,  in  most  cases,  the  hole  is  close  to  a  broken  edge.  Had 
the  crack  appeared  subsequent  to  the  boring,  it  would  most  probably  have  passed 
through  the  hole. 

Some  of  the  pieces  obtained  by  us  were  of  pots  nearly  as  large,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  similar  pattern.  A  very  unusual  kind  of  lip  was  found  here. 
Portions  of  the  margins  have  been  bent  inward  making  the  outvide  convex,  and 
forming  a  sharp  angle  on  the  inside. 

The  markings  on  all  the  fragments  picked  up  at  this  place  are  good,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  unusual  designs.  A  small  and  plain  clay  cup  was  turned 
up.  Although  not  perfect,  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  show  what  it  looked  like  when 
new.  It  is  three  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  the  slope  of  the  sides  making  the  bottom  only  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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Flint-flakes  appeared,  but  only  one  finished  arrow-tip  was  found.  This  was 
procured  from  Mr.  Miller  who  turned  it  up  with  the  plow. 

A  few  bone  awls,  more  or  less  perfect,  a  number  of  tarsal  bones  of  the  deer 
and  some  portions  of  human  skulls  were  found  among  the  ashes. 

From  the  same  farm  we  procured  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Lawson 
earlier  in  the  season,  a  very  fine  mill  or  mortar.  It  weighs  upwards  of  two 
hundred  weight,  and  has  four  hollows  worn  deeply  by  grinding. 

Although,  so  far,  no  ossuary  has  been  discovered  near  this  village  site,  it  is 
certain  that  one  exists  not  far  away — ^probably  in  the  woods  close  by,  but  a 
search  made  by  us  failed  to  locate  the  spot. 

For  many  years  an  ossuary  has  been  known  on  lot  12,  con.  3,  Vaughan,  and 
once  or  twice  superficial  openings  had  been  made  in  it.  Alter  leaving  the  village 
site  we  determined  to  examine  this  place  thoroughly,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
K«ffer  the  proprietor  which  was  kindly  given.  Mr.  Keffer  also  did  everything 
he  could  to  facilitate  the  work  while  it  was  in  progress. 

We  uncovered  a  portion  of  the  surface,  and  reached  the  bones  at  a  depth  of 
three  feet,  but  the  presence  of  water  compelled  a  stoppage  for  the  day.  As 
it  was  evident  that  our  a^riateur  digging  would  not  enable  us  to  master  the 
difficulties.  Dr.  R.  Orr  kindly  undertook  to  procure  two  professional  spadesmen  for 
the  following  day,  when  with  the  aid  of  a  pump  we  were  able  to  examine  the 
contents  thoroughly,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  pit. 

This  ossuary  presented  a  number  of  peculiar  features  which  it  may  be  well 
to  note.  Usually  these  communal  graves  occupy  the  highest  knoll  within  easy 
reach  of  the  village,  and  light,  sandy  soil  was  considered  preferable,  but  in  this 
case  the  ossuary  is  not  on  the  most  elevated  point,  and  the  soil  consists  of  an 
exceedingly  tenacious  clay.  Overlying  the  bones  was  a  coating  of  light-colored 
'' hard-pan"  about  three  inches  in  thickness.  This  clay  had  evidently  been  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  bones  uniformly,  and  probably  the  sides  of  the  pit  had  been 
plastered  with  it  also,  thus  accoi\nting  for  the  quantity  of  water  we  found  it 
necessary  to  pump  out. 

Then,  again  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  type  of  skulls  in  this  ossuary. 
Not  only  are  there  the  long  and  short  varieties,  but  many  of  them  have  an 
abnormally  large  occipital  development. 

As  in  other  ossuaries,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  special  arrangement  of 
bones,  except  that  here  and  there  the  skulls  were  placed  in  groups  of  half-a- 
dozen  or  more,  but  lying  base  up,  crown  up,  or  side  up.  Not  a  vestige  of  any- 
thing artificial  was  met  with  with.  The  diameter  of  the  pit  was  fully  twelve  feet 
and  Dr.  R.  Orr  estimated  the  interments  at  not  fewer  than  one  thousand.  We 
procured  for  our  collection  from  this  place  (including  a  few  presented  by  Dr. 
Orr)  upwards  of  fifty  skulls  all  more  or  less  perfect.  Should  time  and  opportunity 
permit  it  is  intended  to  give  in  next  report  the  measurement  of  these,  and  of  the 
other  crania  in  the  Museum. 


JSrOTES. 


By  David  Boyle. 


POTTERY. 

In  no  department  of"  Primitive  Industry"  (to  borrow  the  title  of  Dr.  Abbott's 
interesting  book)  does  our  museum  continue  to  afford  so  scanty  a  representation 
as  in  perfect  specimens  of  aboriginal  plastic  art.  We  have  accumulated  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fragments  bearing  a  variety  of  patterns,  but  nothing  like  a  wlioJe 
vessel  has  been  added  to  our  collection  since  last  report.  The  nearest  approach 
was  the  small  cup  picked  up  by  Dr.  Orr,  in  York  Tp.,  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
on  a  former  page.     This  specimen,  Fig.  1,  is  exceedingly  plain.     There  is  not  the 


remotest  attempt  at  ornamentation.  Many  of  the  sherds,  however,  found  on  the 
same  site  are  lined  and  dotted  in  various  ways.  Other  good  specimens  were 
procured  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thos.  White,  Nottawasaga,  and  from  the  Kidley 
and  Bury  property,  Orford  Township. 

Sometimes  a  certain  pattern  of  ornamentation  is  found  more  frequently  in  & 
given  locality  than  any  other  pattern.  On  the  Murray  farm,  York  Township, 
already  mentioned,  amid  a  variety  of  designs,  that  shown  at  Fig.  2  was  the  most 
common.  A  heavy  hand  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel.  This  was 
scalloped  or  crenated  on  the  lower  edge.  Near  the  upper  and  under  edges  of  the 
collar  parallel  lines  were  drawn  all  round,  and  between  these  the  pattern  con- 
sisted of  upright  and  diagonal  lines. 

Early  in  the  season  Mr.  John  McPherson,  of  this  city,  brought  from  his 
summer  residence  on  Mindemoya  Island,  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in   the 


Island  of  ManitouHn,  a  number  of  fragnienta  that  were  remarkable  for  the  tine 
quality  of  the  material  ajid  the  character  of  the  omamentation.     These,  when  put 


together,  revealed  the  shape  and  proportions  of  a  vessel  so  handsome  in  form  and 
Rci  unique  in  design,  that  I  have  dignified  it  with  the  name  of  the  Mindemoya 
Vase. 


Via.  3,     Miiidemor*  Vue. 

The  surface  has  first  licen  divided  into  sections  by  means  of  straight  l!ne8 
drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  base.     Between  these  lines  the 


design  consists  of  triangular  and  lozenge-shaped  figures  chiefly  bounded  by  three 
parallel  lines.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  have  not  been  made  by  any  tool 
that  would  produce  the  desired  effect  at  one  draw,  for,  although  in  the  main 
approximately  equidistant,  there  is  not  the  exactitude  that  would  result  from 
fixed  teeth  or  projections  having  been  employed.  Each  line  has  been  drawn  singly 
with  considerable  care  and  patience,  jusb  a^  have  the  two  series  that  surround  the 
neck,  above  and  below. 

Its  measurement  when  perfect  would  be  5  in.  dia.  at  the  mouth,  7  in.  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  body,  and  about  9  in.  in  height. 

The  gracefulness  of  outline  displayed  in  the  Mindemuya  Vase  must  appeal  to 
the  artistic  conception  of  beauty.  In  this  respect  it  i.i  equal  to  the  best  specimens 
found  anywhere  else  on  this  continent,  and  will  compare,  not  unfavorably  wilh 
the  ancient  vessels  that  have  been  unearthed  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  grain  of  the  fracture,  though  coarse,  is  still  much  liner  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  Indian  pottery,  and  the  material  thinner,  harder,  and  more  uniform 
in  thickness  than  is  usual.  The  surface  is  very  smooth,  and  almost  as  true  and 
as  free  from  traces  of  manipulation  as  if  it  hod  been  made  on  a  wheel. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  McPherson  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  the 
fr^ments  of  this  peculiarly  interesting  vessel,  but  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
find,  beneath  the  roots  of  a  stump,  there  is  still  a  probability  that  further  careful 
search  may  bring  the  remainder  of  the  pieces  to  light. 


CLAT  PIPES. 


Pro.  *.    (J  8iM.) 

This  quaint-looking  pipe-head  is  from  the  township  of  Humberstone,  where 
it  was  found  by  that  intelligent  collector  and  friend  of  the  Institute,  Cyrenius 
Bearss.  In  spirit  and  execution  it  is  totally  unlike  any  other  specimen  in  our 
cases.  The  cheeks  are  broadened  untii  they  merge  imperceptibly  into  large  ears, 
the  edges  of  which  are  united  by  means  of  four  lines  across  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  eyes  are  made  by  small  depressions  round  which  the  clay  forma  an 
elevated  ring  or  collar.  The  mouth  is  simply  a  small  round  hole  somewhat 
larger  than  those  of  the  eyes.  The  representation  of  lips  has  been  neglected. 
The  nose  is  prominent  but  damaged  at  the  point.  The  eyebrows  are  sharply 
brought  out.  The  outside  diameter  at  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  is  one  in(-.h,  and 
(he  total  length  of  the  specimen  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 


Tia.  S.    (PuU  Siw. 

The  finest  specimen  of  handiwork  found  on  the  Clearville  site  last  s 
is  here  figured.  Enough  of  the  neck  remains  to  indicate  that  the  face  looked 
towanla  the  smoker.  Unfortunately  the  nose  is  broken,  and  only  the  cutline  of 
ita  extent  on  the  face  remains.  Unlike  Fig.  4,  the  eyes  are  simply  holes,  and 
pains  have  been  taken  to  form  lips.  The  eye-brows  and  cheeks  are  well  modelled. 
The  projections  for  ears  are  crude,  and  each  is  penetrated  by  a  small  hole.  The 
band  forming  the  head-dress  is  peculiar. 


Flo.  6.    (Nearly  full  si 


In  common  with  the  greater  number  of   oui  best  clay  pipei,  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  6  is  from  the  Township  of  Nottawasaga.        From  the  curve  to  the 


lips  of  the  bowl  this  specimen  is  unusually  long.  The  marking,  too,  is  unlike  the 
prevailing  style.  Two  plain  lines  surround  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowl,  and 
between  these  there  are  four  pairs  of  upright  lines,  two  of  which  (one  each  of 
two  pairs)  are  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  specimen  is  of  a  bright  ochre  tint, 
and  does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  in  use.  As  i.^^  the  case  with  a  good  many 
specimens  that  are  found  where  they  were  miide,  it  was  probably  broken  in  the 
process  of  burning.     It  was  presented  by  Master  David  Melville. 


Fia.  7.    (Nearly  Full  Size.) 

In  form  and  ornamentation  this  pipe  is  unlike  any  other  in  the  museum. 
The  bowl  is  capacious  and  the  sides  are  thin.  The  lines  and  dots  are  quite  differ- 
ent in  order  and  arrangement  from  the  normal  patterns.  It  was  found  on  an 
old  village  site  near  a  brunch  of  the  Don  on  Breeside  farm,  Richmond  Hill,  and 
presented  by  Mr.  David  Boyle,  sr. 


This  pipe  bowl  is  from  the  Lougheed  farm,  Nottawasaga.  The  engraving 
does  not  bring  out  all  the  details.  The  bowl  hole  should  be  shown  as  circular,  and  a 
deep  cut  marks  the  mouth  almost  meeting  the  two  oblique  lines  beneath  the  eye. 
The  nose  should  also  be  longer.     As  an  imitation  of  some  animal  form,  it  is  per- 


haps  meant  for  a  fox.     The  break  is  too  near  the  head  to  enable  one  to  say  how 
the  stem  turned,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  direction  of  the  face. 


Fia.  9.    (i  Siw). 


The  style  of  rude  art  shown  in  Fig.  9  is  totally  distinct  from  anything  else 
in  the  museum.  It  is  indescribable,  and  is  not  well  brought  out  in  the  cut.  When 
perfect  the  face  must  have  looked  down  upon  the  stem  at  an  angle  of  30°.  The 
face  consists  mainly  of  three  cavities,  containing  mouth  and  eyes,  which  are 
deeply  impressed  at  the  bases.  Viewed  from  underneath  it  has  a  laughing 
appearance.  From  the  farm  of  Mr,  Thoa.  White,  Nottawasaga.  Mr.  Edward  Coyle. 


Fia.  10.    (I  Size.) 


This  pattern  of  pipe  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know.  Although  the  hole  is 
almost  circular,  the  outline  of  the  exterior  at  the  mouth  is  oval,  measuring  from 
front  to  back  IJ  in.  and  from  side  to  side  1^  in.  One  side  is  .shown  in  the 
cut.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  lip  the  shorter  diameter  is  still  further 
compressed  to  f  in.,, the  measurement  from  side  to  side  remaining  the  same. 
Longitudinally  the  head  is  divided  by  upright  lines  into  four  equal  parts — one 


of  them  is  shown   above.     These   are   connected   by   diagoDals.     Nottawasaga 
Tp.     David  Melville. 

It  in  somewhat  singular  that  although  no  other  clay  pipe  of  a  similar  shape 
had  ever  found  its  way  into  our  collection,  the  finder  of  the  specimen  shown  at 
Fig.  10  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  stem  of  what  was  evidently  another 
pipe  made  af  ler  the  same  pattern.  It  was  intended  to  give  a  figure  showing  the 
resemblance  between  the  head  figured  and  the  stem  here  referred  to,  but  as  the 
engraving  waa  not  ready  its  presentation  must  be  deferred.  In  the  case  of 
the  stem  the  ornamentation  has  been,  however,  somewhat  more  elaborate  than 
on  the  pipe  head,  for  the  lines  are  more  numerous  and  more  carefully  mode, 
and  a  series  of  dots  on  the  lower  side  relieves  the  pattern.  The  toothed  edges 
*  are  neatly  moulded. 


FlQ.  11.    (Full  Sixe). 


Although  the  original  of  Fig.  11  is  imperfect.the  cut  does  not  do  it  justice.  It 
u  meant  no  doubt  to  represent  the  head  of  a  snake,  and  is,  in  this  respect  some- 
what like  No.  90  in  Case  S.  The  jaws,  however,  are  reversed  in  this  specimen. 
Pig.  11  was  found  in  the  Nottawasaga,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Angus  Buie. 


8TONB  PIPES. 


FlQ.  12.    (Neuly  Full  3iz«.) 


Fig.  12  represents  what  ia  the  heaviest  if  not  the  most  elegant  pipe  in  tlie 
collection.  The  material  is  a  light  grey,  veined  marble.  Originally,  no  doubt, 
smooth,  it  is  now  very  rough  on  the  surface,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  long 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weathei.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  specitnen 
the  bowl  is  remarkably  small,  as  the  hole  (whose  greatest  diameter  is  only  | 
in.  and  narrows  rapidly)  is  less  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth.  The  wall 
of  the  bowl  is  from  |  in.  to  ^  in.  in  thickness.  In  cross  section  this  pipe  is 
somewhat  oval,  the  longer  diameter  being  at  right  angles  to  the  stem  hole. 

It  was  found  on  Breeside  Farm,  near  Richmond  Hill,  by  Alexander  and 
Arthur  Boyle,  children  of  the  proprietor. 


Fig.  13.  (Neirly  full  Slw.) 


The  Bmallest  stone  pipe  in  the  museum  is  illustrated  at  Fig.  13.     It  is  well 
made  and  resembles  in  shape  some  that  we  have  much  larger.     The  stem-hole 


enters  the  lower  triangular  portion.  This  dimiautive  Bpecimen  is  from  the 
Qu'A.ppelle  River  Valley,  N.  W,  T„  and  waa  presented  by  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Stokes, 
Beeve  of  Kinf^  Tp. 


Fig.  !14i  is  a  somewhat  rude  attempt  to  imitate  the  human  face,  on  a  atone 
pipe  bowL  The  marks  of  the  workman's  toots  are  still  apparent  in  this  specimen. 
A  first  attempt  to  bore  a  hole  at  the  base  has  proved  a  failure,  and  a  second 
beginning  has  been  made  immediately  above  on  the  side  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
stem  hole  enters  below  the  middle  on  the  opposite  side.  The  bowl  is  thin,  and 
is  brought  to  a  sharp  edge  at  the  lip.     Hubert  Conner,  Nottawasa^a. 


Fig.  15  illustrates  an  unusual  attempt  at  variation  in  the  form  of  stone  pipe- 
lieads.  Apparently  the  design  of  the  workman  has  not  been  completed,  for  the 
projecting  portion  on  the  npper  half  is  a  rough  and  unfinished  representation  of  a 
human  face.     The  stem  hole  enters  from  the  opposite  side.     This  specimen  was 


procured  from  Mr  Ed.  Coyle,  Sunnidale,  but  it  waa  picked  up  from  the  village 
Bite  OQ  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  ^ottawasaga. 


Fio,  in.    H  Siz«.) 


Fig.  16  must  have  been  wheu  perfect  a  beautiful  piece  of  abori^nal  handi- 
craft. It  is  made  of  serpeatine,  and  coutains  large  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  which 
have  been  carefully  rubbed  down  unifomaly  with  the  body  of  the  material.  Fig. 
16  is  given  here  chiefly  on  account  of  ita  having  two  stem-holes.  This  pipe  was 
found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Buff,  Nottawasaga,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the 
museum. 


Fra.  17.    (Full  Siie.) 


This  very  handsome  stone  pipe  was  presented  by  Wardie  and  Ottie  White- 
It  was  found  at  Lambton  Mills,  York  Tp.  It  is  nearly  perfect  in  every  respect.  The 
material  is  a  fine,  light  brown  sandstone.  The  stem-hole  is  bored  immediately 
below  the  central  grove,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  engraving. 


Fio.  la    (J  Siie.) 

Specimens  of  the  "white  stone"  pipe  are  rare  in  Ontario.  Fig,  18  illustrates 
one  of  two  in  the  museum  It  is  !>}  in.  long,  considerably  weathered,  and  has 
what  appears  to  be  the  head  of  a  bear  or  dog  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  bowl. 
This  pipe  was  found  on  the  Lotteridge  farm,  near  Hamilton,  a  spot  from  which 
large  numbers  of  valuable  relics  have  been  procured. 


Fio.  16.    (Full  Siw). 

To  Mr.  Dugald  Currie,  teacher,  Creemore,  we  owe  the  pipe  here  figured.  It 
ia  very  well  made,  the  chief  defect  in  its  form  being  in  the  flared  tip,  where,  no 
doubt  owing  to  a  want  in  the  material  on  one  side  the  prominence  is  less  than 
elsewhere.  Two  parallel  lines  (not  shown)  surround  the  bowl,  which  in  cross 
sections  is  rather  oval  than  circular.  A  hole  for  suspension  has  been  bored  through 
the  bottom,  below  the  stem  hole  on  the  left  side  of  the  illustration.  The  material 
of  this  pipe  is  steatite 


BONE  AND  HORN. 


^^^^ 


Fig.  20  is  a  somewhat  rare  form  of  relic  in  anything  like  a  perfect  condition, 
and  even  fragments  are  not  conimr n.  This  specimen  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion presented  to  the  mu.seum  by  Mr.  James  Dickson,  of  Fenelon  Falls,  and  was 
found  in  the  county  of  Victoria.     The  form  is  extremely  suggestive  of  Eskimo 


influeDce  or  contact,  and  some  force  is  added  to  tliin  conjecture  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  small  walrus  tusk  found  in  the  same  locality. 

This  specimen,  in  any  event,  must  be  classed  among  those  of  comparatively 
recent  date. 


The  specimen  here  figured  (21)  is  an  exceedingly  hand'iome  one,  and  measures 
11|  inches  in  length.  The  bono  of  which  it  is  formed  is  almost  square  in  cross  sec- 
tion, and  the  workmanship  is  so  well  done  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  steel  tools  must  have  been  used  in  reducino;  the  material  to  its  present  shape. 
The  side  shown  in  the  engraving  has  been  neatly  shouldered  down  near  the  head 


where  the  bone  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  has  been  made  to  taper  until 
«  good  cutting  edge  is  formed  at  the  opposite  end. 

This  tool  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Nottawaaaga. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  same  place  another  similar  implement  was  touno 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Melville,  by  whose  son  it  waa  preaenced  to  the  museum.  It 
is  shown  at  Fig.  22.  In  this  case  the  workmanship  is  not  so  good,  although  the 
specimen  is  equally  interesting.  The  bone,  in  cross  section,  is  oval,  and  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  modify  the  knuckle  or  joint  processes  that  form  the  head. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  shoulder  as  in  Fig.  21,  as  the  upper  side 
shown  has  been  ground  in  a  uniform  line  to  produce  an  edge  at  the  mouth.  It 
is  somewhat  shorter  than  Fig.  21,  measuring  only  11^  in. 

Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  probable  use  of  these  implements,  by  Messrs. 
Ah-yan-dwa-wa  and  Mah-shuck-a-wa-we-tonp,  two  Indians  from  St.  Francis' 
Reserve,  Manitoba,  who  visited  the  museum  during  the  fall.  They  stated  that 
similar  tools  are  still  in  use  among  the  tribes  in  the  >'orth-west  for  the  purpose  of 
skinning  or  of  dressing  skins,  and  these  gentlemen  promised  to  send  us  specimens 
of  those  that  are  thus  employed. 

Since  that  we  have  been  presented  by  Major  J.  M.  Delamere  of  this  city, 
with  one  of  the  North-west  specimens,  which  is  represented  at  Fig.  23.  Like 
Fig.  21  its  cross  section  has  been  groun  i  square,  and  like  Fig.  22  the  original  joint 
formation  at  the  head  is  left  intact — indeed  a  good  deal  of  cartilage  is  still 
adherent  to  that  end.  It  differs,  however,  from  both  of  these  at  the  mouth, 
where  a  number  of  shallow  notches  have  been  worked  on  both  sides  lengthwise 
giving  the  cutting  edge  a  serrated  appearance.  For  scraping  purposes  this  device 
would  prove  serviceable.  Major  Delamere'a  specimen  was  procured  from  near 
Battleford.  It  is  14J  in.  long,  and  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  squared  portion 
measures  1^  in.     The  taper  extends  only  4J  in.  from  the  lip. 

Among  a  number  of  articles  recently  presented  by  William  and  David 
Melville  is  a  small  tool,  somewhat  imperfect,  of  the  same  type  as  these. 


Fto.  24.    (I  Size.) 
Fig.  24  represents  a  forked  deer-horn  prong,  the  marks  upon  which  tell  their 
own  tale.     The  abraded  hollow  as  seen  in  the  cut  on  one  branch  has  a  eorr«s- 
3(0.L) 


34 


pending  depresdion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  other.  It  seems  evident,  therefore 
to  have  been  held  in  the  hand  by  the  squarely  cut  end,  and  to  have  been  used  for 
rounding  or  smoothing  thongs  and  sinews  in  a  state  of  tension  as  the  material 
passed  over  one  part  and  under  the  other  while  the  tool  was  moved  briskly  back- 
wards and  forwards.  It  is  from  Humberstone  Tp.,  and  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Cyrenius  Beai^ss. 


Fio.  25. 

Fig.  25  is  a  piece  of  bone  2f  in.  long,  and  |  in.  at  its  greatest  diameter.  A 
deep  hollow  runs  along  the  side  shown  in  the  engraving.  From  edge  to  edge  of 
this  hollow,  round  the  opposite  side  fourteen  lines  are  deeply  cut  diagonally,  the 
seven  from  the  one  side  crossing  those  from  the  other  and  forming  a  lozenge 
pattern.  The  bone  is  cut  smoothly  and  squarely  off  at  both  ends  and  has  a 
semi-lunar  hole  through  ii     Lambton  Mills.     Wardie  and  Ottie  White,  Toronto,. 


Fio.  26.     (gsize.) 

A  few  bones  similar  to  Fig.  26  are  labelled  in  our  cases  as  '*  Tally  "  or  "  Record  '* 
bones.  The  fact  that  these  are  notched  slightly,  crosswise,  in  one  or  more  rows, 
naturally  suggests  keeping  count  of  something  ;  scalps,  captives,  number  of  men 
in  a  band,  days'  travel,  etc.  Having  counted  the  notches  on  all  the  specimens  of 
this  kind  (about  half  a  dozen)  in  our  possession,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
none  exceded  twenty-nine  or  thirty,  that  one  had  two  rows  of  fourteens,  and  that 
another  was  arranged  in  sevens,  the  total  amounting  to  twenty-eight. 

In  Fig.  26  there  are  two  rows  of  notches,  twenty-eight  in  each  row.  These 
are  delicately  cut  along  the  crowns  of  the  two  ridges  that  extend  from  the 
cylindrical  body  of  the  bone  to  the  joint.  As  reckoning  time  wholly  by  **  moons  "^ 
was  common  to  the  Indians  with  the  uncivilized  of  all  countries,  the  maximum  of 
marks  on  these  bones  might  lead  one  to  regard  such  specimens  as  simple  calendars, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  as  mnemonic  aids  relating  to  days  past.  On  the  latter  supposi- 
tion, we  should  not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the  groups  of  markings  exceed 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  and  any  less  number  could  be  easily  accounted  for. 

With  so  small  a  number  of  specimens  to  compare,  it  would  be  rash  to  write 
with  assurance  on  this  point,  but  it  is  to  be  desired  that  those  who  have  "  Tally  " 
bones  will  examine  them  carefully,  and  inform  us  of  the  result.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  specimens  that  tend  either  to  confirm  or  to 
disprove  the  view  suggested. 

Fig  26  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  squarely  cut  at  one  end,  and  exceedingly 
smooth.  Near  the  ridged  and  marked  end  it  is  stained  green  owing  to  contact  with 
copper.  I  found  it  along  with  some  native  copper  beads  in  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's 
Island. 


Fio.  37.    (I  Size.) 


The  specimen  figured  here  is  of  an  unusual  tpye.  Onr  collection  of  "flints" 
is  large,  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  we  have.  It  is  from  the  Miami 
Valley,  Indiana,  and  i'ormed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  of 
Law  re  ncebu  rg. 


STONE  TUBES. 


Our  collection  of  thene  mysterious  objects  has  received  sooie  valuable  addi. 
tions  since  the  issue  of  laat  report.  Two  very  fine  specimens  came  from  Wolfe 
Island,  the  largest  of  which  measures  8^  in.  in  length. 

Fig.  28  is  4  j  in.  long.  The  hole  is  not  quite  round  and  corresponds  in  size 
with  the  outside  measurement  of  the  stone.  Lengthwise,  on  the  opposite  side 
from  that  shown  above  there  is  a  shallow  groove.  The  material  is  stripped  slate. 
This  specimen  was  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Michener,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  respected  surviving  settlers  in  the  Township  of  Humberstone. 


Fig.  29  is  of  the  same  material  as  Fig.  28,  and  is  evidently  an  'unfinished 
tabe.  A  bole  about  j  in.  in  dia.  has  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  1|  in.  at  the  larger 
end.     Found  on  form  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnston,  Township  of  West  Williams. 


Fio.  30.    (NMilr  FoU  Size.) 


This  really  fine  specimen  appears  to  be  uniinished,  aa  it  was  likely  the 
intention  to  bore  it  perpendicularly.  It  is  of  striped  slate,  well  made  (better 
than  the  engraving)  and  was  found  near  the  village  of  Burfonl. 


The  speumen  represented  here  is  one  of  the  puzzles.     But  for  its  great  size, 
-5}  ID.  long  and  4  ia  wide,  it  might  be  taken  for  an  intended  pipe-head  of  the 


McCallum  type  found  near  Milton,  fissured  in  our  report  for  1886-7.  The  material 
is  a  close  grained,  dingy  blue  argillite,  and  is  1{  in.  thick.  The  hole  in  the  middle 
is  counter-sunk  on  both  sides,  and  some  pecking  has  been  done  on  each  side  both 
above  and  below  this  hole,  either  with  the  Intention  of  enlarging  it,  or  of  producing 
others.  Whatever  the  ultimate  inttntion  may  have  been,  the  work  is  evidently 
incomplete,  but  is  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 

This,  along  with  some  other  fine  specimens  was  presented  to  the  museum  by 
Mr.  AngU0  Buie,  of  Nottawasaga. 


Fio.  S2.    (Fall  Siie). 


The  curious  nondescript  specimen  here  figured  is  from  Nottawasaga.  It  ia 
made  of  white  marble,  and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  bull-dog. 
Owing  to  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  there  should  be  a  shoulder  aiKl 
short  leg  shown  behind  the  neck.  Originally  the  specimen  was  probably  full 
length  as  the  lower  end  presents  a  rough  surface  as  if  a  piece  had  been  broken 
off.     From  Mr.  John  Hannah,  teacher,  Duntroon. 


Fia.  33.      (Fdllaize.) 


Fig.  33  is  of  brown  argillite,  lest  than  ^  of  an  in.  in  thickness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  worn  as  a  pendant ;  perhaps,  as  a  part  of  a  string  of  beads.  One  hole 
near  the  margin  is  larger  than  tne  others  and  shows  signs  of  wear.  It  is  unique 
BO  far  as  our  collection  is  concerned,  and  not  common  anywhere.  Lougheed  farm, 
Nottawasaga. 


MILLS  OR  MOBTABS. 


Although  our  collection  of  milla  or  mortars  is  not  an  exteDsive  one  we  have 
been  succesat'ul  in  procuring  a  few  very  good  specimens.  The  largest  and  best  is 
from  the  township  of  York,  within  a  few  miles  o£  Toronto.  It  is  2  ft.  9  in.  long; 
1  ft,  7  in.  at  the  widest,  and  8  in-  thick.  The  stone  is  of  gneiss,  hard,  and  of  a 
light  pink  color.  At  the  larger  end  a  hollow  has  been  formed,  16  inches  long,  10 
in.  wide,  and  I J  in.  deep.  Near  the  middle  of  the  length,  but  to  one  side, 
there  is  another  and  almost  circular  hollow,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  lOJ 
in.,  and  the  depth  1  in.  At  the  smaller  end  of  the  stone,  which  rounds  off 
to  less  than  a  foot  across,  there  is  a  third  hollow  whose  longest  diameter  is  9 
in.,  and  the  shortest  8  in.  The  depth  of  this  one  is  only  about  |  in.  On  the 
opposite  side  to  the  second  hollow  mentioned,  is  a  fourth  hollow,  occupying  all 
the  remaining  available  space.  It  is  only  half  round,  being  worn  out  to  the 
margin  of  the  stone,  which  has  here  a  straight  face. 

This  must  have  proved  an  excellent  stone  for  grinding  purposes  as  the 
gneissoid  laminations  have  broken  off  sharply  in  the  course  of  rubbing,  thus  pre- 
senting a  series  of  angular  edges  along  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hollow«  that  no 
doubt  facilitated  very  much  the  bruising  process  aa  applied  to  seeds,  nuts  or  roots. 
Tbe  weight  of  this  specimen  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  stones  have  been  found  indicative  of  bruising  by 
means  of  pounding,  and  some  of  those  met  with  in  this  country  may  have  been  so 
used,  but  all  the  specimens  we  have,  appear  from  the  character  of  the  hollowed 
portion  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  circular,  grinding  motion.  This  was  mani- 
festly so  with  the  large  stone  in  question.  It  is  large  enough  to  permit  of  at 
least  three  persons  grinding  at  the  same  time.  The  continued  use  of  such  a 
heavy,  and  consequently  unportable  stone,  points  to  a  considerable  permanency 
of  habitat,  or  else  frequent  return  of  people  at  intervals  to  the  same  locality. 

The  upper,  or  hand  stone,  was  usually  a  somewhat  flattened  and  rounded 
piece  of  primitive  rock  weighing  from  three  to  six  pounds.  Long  and  artificially 
formed  pestles  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  Ontario,  and  those  that 
have  been  discovered  are,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  plain,  differing  in  this  respect 
ifrom  many  that  are  found  in  more  southerly  districts. 


Via.  37.    (Full  Siia.) 


The  Fiff.  35  represents  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  niitive  copper 
implement  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Kaminiatiquia,  near  Fort 
William,  and  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Capt.  J.  S.  Smith,  of  Port  William, 
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along  with  a  spike  or  spear  of  the  same  mateiial,  about  one  foot  long,  from  the 
same  locality.  The  edges  forming  the  handle  socket  are  just  turned  over  enough 
to  give  a  good  grip,  and  the  cutting  end  has  been  worked  to  as  keen  an  eSge  as 
it  is  possible  for  copper  to  take.*  This  is  in  many  respects  the  best  specimen  of 
native  copper  implement  in  our  cases. 

Although  our  collection  of  native  copper  relics  is  comparatively  small,  its 
extent  is  already  much  greater  than  we  anticipated  making  it  when  we  began  to 
form  cabinets.  Neither  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  ever  possess  objects  of 
this  material  in  such  profusion  as  those  of  stone  or  bone.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  native  copper  tools.  Distance  from  source  of  supply 
is  not  enough.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  for  most  purposes  the  implement 
of  hornstoue  or  chert  was  in  nearly  every  way  more  serviceable  than  that  of  the 
virgin  metal.  However  this  may  be,  copper  has  not,  at  any  rate,  entered  so 
largely  into  aboriginal  economy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  has  shell  of  a 
species  that  had  to  be  brought  from  even  a  greater  distance  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  offering  fewer  facilities  for  travel. 

Fig.  36  is  a  good  example  of  the  spear  or  lance  head.  It  was  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  has  with  other  objects  been  placed  in  our  keeping  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  of  Perth. 

Another  weapon  of  this  material  is  illustrated  here,  Fig.  37.  It  was  found  near 
Lakeside  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sparham  Sheldrake  of  that  village.  Like 
nearly  all  such  objects  it  has  a  rough  surface  as  the  result  of  weathering,  and 
this  roughness  is  shown  in  short  and  crooked  ribs  running  longitudinally.  Had 
the  metal  ever  been  smelted  no  such  effect  would  have  been  produced  from 
weathering,  because  the  metal  would  then  be  homogeneous  throughout ;  but  in 
its  native  condition  small  portions  here  and  there  are  harder  than  the  rest,  and 
the  effect  of  hammering  into  shape  is  to  elongate  these.  In  consequence  of  their 
greater  hardness  these  parts  withstand  the  action  incident  to  decay  better  than 
the  other  portion  and  are  thus  left  standing  above  the  general  surface.  It  is 
mainly  on  account  of  such  ridges  that  so  many  persons,  writers  and  others,  have 
concluded  that  the  implements  or  weapons  were  cast  in  a  mould. 


*It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  oommonly  accepted  belief  with  regard  to  temperiDg  of  copper  tools 
by  the  Indiams  is  a  fallacy.    If  they  have  any  unusual  nardness  it  is  merely  the  result  of  cold  hammering* 


This  fi^nre  represents  one  of  eight  skulls  taken  from  within  the  ancient 
enclosed  Tillage  site  on  the  Ridley  and  Bury  farm,  Clearville,  The  measurement 
of  these  and  other  skulls  will  probably  be  j^ven  in  next  report ;  meanwhile  the 
contour  of  figure  38  is  worthy  of  study.  The  frontal  recession  is  particularly 
noticeable. 


Among  the  large  number  of  interesting  skulls  from  the  Eefier  ossuary  in 
Tanghan  township,  a  good  many  are  remarkable  for  their  occipital  development, 
as  in  Fig.  39. 
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MODERN  INDIAN  DRESS,  ETO. 

It  is  perhaps  almost  as  desirable  that  we  should  preserve  specimens  of  the 
present  day  of  aborigines'  workmanship  as  well  as  those  of  a  bygone  time.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  Indian  as  we  know  him  has  lost  the  art  of  producing  stone 
weapons  and  tools,  he  (and  we  should  say  also  she)  exists  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  few  simple  articles  including  chip  baskets,  snow-shoes,  and  various  objects 
ornamented  with  bead-work.  In  the  production  of  these,  the  women,  especially, 
show  considerable  taste,  and  the  exercise  of  much  patience. 

Beads  were  valued  highly  among  them  even  in  their  primitive  condition 
when  stone,  shell  and  bone  were  their  only  available  materials,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  colored  glass  article  proved  so  attractive  that  the  ancient  wampum 
was  discarded  at  a  very  early  date  even  in  the  making  of  treaty  belts.  All  the 
belts  of  this  description  now  held  by  Fire-keeper,  John  Buck,  for  the  Six  Nation 
Indians  on  the  Tuscarora  Reserve,  are  composed  of  European  material,  as  glass, 
or  of  other  material  shaped  by  European  skill,  as  shell. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  John  McLean,  now  of  Moosejaw,  N.W.T.,  for  a 
number  of  modem  specimens  illustrative  not  only  of  the  skill,  but  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Blood  Indians  among  whom  he  spent  many  years  of  enthusi- 
^tstic  labor,  and  regarding  whom  he  has  written  an  extremely  interesting  volume, 
besides  numerous  papers  that  have  been  read  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  and 
some  that  have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  list  of  the  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  McLean  and  others  will  be  found 
in  the  catalogue  accompaning  this  report. 


FRENCH  RELICS  FROM  VILLAGE  SITES  OF  THE  HURONS. 

The  GEoaRAJHiCAL  Distribution  of    These  Relics  in  the    Counties    of 

SiMCOE,  York,  and  Ontario. 

By  A.  F.  Hunter,  B.A. 

The  French  traders  of  the  seventeenth  century  brought  amongst  the  Huron 
Indians  of  Ontario  large  quantities  of  articles  of  European  manufacture  in 
exchange  for  the  Indians'  furs.  The  metal  portions  of  these  articles  are  found  in 
abundance  at  the  present  day  in  those  parts  of  the  province  inhabited  by  the 
Hurons  at  that  time. 

The  most  abundant  relic  of  this  kind  is  the  iron  tomahawk,  thousands  of 
which  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  but  more  especially  in 
North  Simcoe,  and  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  the  Neuters  dwelt. 
These  tomahawks  are  of  various  sizes,  but  almost  all  of  the  same  well-known 
shape,  each  bearing  three  crosses  in  relief  on  one  side ;  their  appeal ance  is,  how- 
ever, too  well  known  to  require  a  description. 
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Copper  and  brass  kettles  are  also  numerous,  and  are  almost  invariably  found 
in  the  ossuaries.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  kettles,  which  were  formed  of 
sheet  metal,  were  ren<ler©d  useless  by  blows  from  a  tomahawk  upon  the  bases  of 
the  vessels.  This  practice  of  rendering  useless  every  article  deposited  with  the 
dead  was,  however,  common  to  many  tribes,  the  apparent  object  being  to  remove 
any  temptation  to  desecrate  the  graves. 

Besides  tomahawks  and  kettles,  there  are  iron  knives^  earthen  and  glass 
beads,  copper  bracelets  and  ear  ornaments,  and  many  other  articles.  The  various 
kinds  of  French  relics  are  well  represented  in  the  Museum  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  where  they  can  be  minutely  examined  at  any  time,  so  that  they  do  not 
require  further  notice  here.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  special  subject  of  this 
paper — the  geographical  distribution  of  these  relics  over  the  Hurontario  isthmus. 
The  analysis  by  townships  of  the  Huron  village  sites  and  ossuaries  in  the  three 
counties  of  Simeoe,  York  and  Ontario,  which  is  given  in  the  table  accompanying 
this  paper,  shows  certain  evident  facts  regarding  the  geographical  distribution  of 
French  relics.  The  information  supplied  by  this  table  has  been  obtained  from 
catalogues  opened  by  the  writer  for  each  of  the  counties  mentioned,  in  which 
details  of  each  village  site,  ossuary,  etc.,  have  been  collected  and  recorded.  A 
majority  of  the  sites  were  personally  visited. 

The  Huron  custom  of  settling  in  village  communities  and  remaining  for  a 
considerable  time,  makes  it  an  easy  task  to  recognize  the  remains  of  one  of  their 
villages.  These  are  indicated  by  abundant  accumulations  of  charred  soil  and 
ashes,  broken  relics,  etc.;  complete  relics  are,  unfortunately,  becoming  rare.  In 
preparing  these  catalogues,  therefore,  although  many  sites  were  visited,  it  wcus 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  relics.  In  most  cases,  accordingly,  all  that  the 
writer  could  do  was  to  make  notes  of  what  relics  had  been  found  in  past  years 
from  as  many  reliable  sources  as  possible.  It  occasionally  happened  that  the  very 
fact  of  £he  former  existence  of  a  village  or  ossuary  had  almost  passed  from  the 
recollection  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  writer  has  made  a  record  of  the  following  Huron 
sites : — 

Villages Simcoe 218    York 33     Ontario 14 

Ossuaries '*      122        "     5  «     6 

[These  figures  do  not  include  a  considerable  number  of  Algonquin  village 
sites  and  burial  grounds,  which  have  also  been  recorded ;  they  apply  altogether 
to  the  sites  once  occupied  by  Hurons.] 

They  do  not  indicate  the  absolute  number  of  village  sites  and  ossuaries  in 
each  county,  nor  are  they  any  index  of  the  relative  numbers  of  sites  which  may 
subsequently  be  found  to  exist.  They  merely  indicate  the  numbers  recorded  so 
far  in  each  county  according  to  our  opportunities  for  making  enquiries.  They 
are,  however,  sufficiently  representative  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  certain 
important  conclusions  respecting  the  geographical  distribution  of  French 
relics. 

Many  persons  have  contributed  valuable  facts  towards  the  preparation  of  the 
catalogues  mentioned,  for  which  the  writer  is  under  obligations  to  them ;  and  it 
would  be  a  long  task  to  give  the  names  of  all  those  to  whom  credit  is  due.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  name  of  ev9ry  person  who  became 
authority  for  a  statement  regarding  any  site,  has  been  recorded  in  its  descriptive 
account  of  the  catalogues. 
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Further  investieatioii  may  modify  to  some  extent  the  statistics  furnished 
here ;  but  a  degree  of  confidence  may  be  placed  upon  the  general  relations  in- 
dicated by  the  table : — 

Table  Showing  the  QEoaRAPHicAi.  Distribution  of  French  Relics  in  the 

Counties  of  Simcoe,  York,  and  Ontario. 


Village  Sites. 

1 

Ossuaries. 

Township. 

In  Catalogues. 

Post-French. 

Percentage. 

In  Catalogues. 

Post-French. 

Percentage. 

Simooe  County : 

Nottftwasaga 

Tiny 

Tav 

32 

27 

16 

41 

6 

28 

19 

12 

80 

5 

7 

4 
2 
6 
8 
8 
18 
2 

3 
1 
6 
8 
1 

11 
14 
12 
88 

4 
8 
5 
2 
5 
1 
1 

85 

51 
76 
80 
66 
86 
27 
16 
17 
20 
14 

41 

19 

18 

19 

2 

9 

2 

4 

8 

2 

8 

11 
8 
9 

14 
1 
5 
1 
1 

27 
42 
50 

xwjr 

Medonte 

S.  OrUlia 

Oro 

74 
50 
55 

"VeflDra 

50 

Floa 

25 

Innisfil 

W .  G  willimbury . 

TeoumBeth 

York  County : 
E.  GwiUimbury. 

^^hltchupch .... 

2 

1 
2 

Vaughan 

York 

1 

8 

Scarboro' 

Ontario  County : 
Soott 

2 

Uxbridge 

Reach 

•  ■••••■•  •••« 

1 

16 

2 

1 
1 

Pickering 

Whitby 

Totali 

266 

188 
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The  first  column  of  the  table  gives  the  townships.  In  the  second  is  given 
the  number  of  village  sites  so  far  recorded  in  each  township.  The  third  contains 
the  number  of  village  sites  at  which  French  relics  have  teen  found,  and  the 
relative  percentage  which  these  bear  to  the  whole  number  recorded  is  carried  out 
into  the  fourth.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one  township  with 
another.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  contain  similar  statistics  relating  to  the 
ossuaries. 

The  townships  are  arranged  in  the  table,  beginning  at  Georgian  Bay  and 
descending  southwards.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  and  glaucing  down  the  fourth 
column,  it  will  be  observed  how  rapidly  the  percentage  of  villacfes  where  French 
relics  have  been  found  falls  off  after  leaving  the  first  few  townships  in  the  remote 
north  beside  Georgian  Bay.  This  was  the  district  occupied  by  the  Hurons  in  the 
time  of  the  Jesuit  missionarie?*  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  draw  a  line 
from  east  to  west  through  Kempenfeldt  Bay  on  Lake  Simcoe,  it  will  be  seen  that 
of  all  villages  south  of  this  line  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  have  yielded  French 
relics.  The  difference  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  relics  on  the  two 
sides  of  this  line  is  made  apparent  by  contrasting  one  representative  township 
from  each  part,  say  Medonte  and  Innisfil.  In  Medonte  41  village  sites  have  been 
entered  in  the  catalogue,  of  which  no  less  than  33  (or  80  per  cent  of  them)  have 
yielded  French  relics  ;  while  of  30  village  sites  in  Innisfil,  only  5  (or  17  per  cent.) 
have  yielded  French  relics,  and  merely  one  or  two  isolated  tomahawks  in  most  of 
these  five  cases.  There  is  a  wide  difference  here — viz.,  between  80  per  cent,  and 
17  per  cent.,  and  this  difference  of  geographical  distribution  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  larger  part  ot  the  villages  of  Innisfil,  as  well  as  of  the 
others  south  of  the  line  just  drawn,  were  occupied  by  the  Hurons  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  traders.  In  York  and  Ontario  counties  there  is  but  one 
case  in  each,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  ascertained,  of  European  relics  having  been 
found  at  Huron  village  sites,  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  evidence  very 
conclusive.  Many  European  relics  have  been  found  at  Algonquin  sites  in  these 
two  counties,  and  the  two  cases  in  question  may  be  of  relics  lost  by  later 
Mississagas  on  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  Huron  lodges. 

Independent  evidence  of  a  similar  character  is  furnished  by  the  ossuaries. 
There  is  no  proof  of  any  French  relics  having  been  found  in  the  ossuaries  south 
of  the  line  through  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  that  is  in  South  Simcoe,  York,  and  Ontario. 
But  in  North  Simcoe  the  percentage  runs  a«s  high  as  74. 

This  classification  affords  us  a  means  of  arriving  approximately  at  the  date 
of  Huron  occupation  of  these  parts  of  Central  Ontario  under  consideration.  The 
beginning  of  French  intercourse  with  the  Hurons  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1615,  when  Champlain  made  his  celebrated  journey  to  their  country. 
From  that  year  onwards  traffic  between  the  French  and  Hurons  was  established. 
So  that  speaking  in  a  general  way,  this  date,  1615,  is  the  dividing  line  between 
post-French  and  ante-French  villages.  Wherever  French  relics  are  found,  in  most 
cases  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  village  dates  after  1615.  The  table  therefore 
shows  that  the.  sites  in  N.  Simcoe,  near  Georgian  Bay,  were  mostly  post-French, 
while  the  more  southerly  ones — those  in  S.  Simcoe,  York  and  Ontario — were 
chiefly  ante-French. 

The  former  statement  might  readily  have  been  inferred  from  our  historical 
data  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  without  the  assistance  of 
archaeology ;  but,  little  of  an  historical  nature  has  been  known  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  Huron  sites  of  S.  Simcoe,  York  and  Ontario.  It  would  appear  from 
the  tabic  that  they  chiefly  belong  to  a  period  preceding  the  sites  of  N.  Simcoe. 
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There  are  references  in  the  early  French  writers  to  an  increase  of  population 
in  the  Huron  tract  (now  North  Simcoe^  from  which  we  may  infer  that  what 
might  be  called  a  ihigration  took  place.  Champlain  and  Le  Caron  in  1615 
reckoned  17  or  18  villages  in  the  Huron  peninsula,  with  10,000  persons.  Brebeuf, 
in  1635 — 20  years  later — ^found  20  villages,  and  about  30,000  souls.  [Relationa 
(Canadian  edition),  1635,  p.  33  ;  1636,  p.  138.]  Here  is  evidence  of  a  rapid  influx 
from  some  quarter  into  the  sheltered  peninsula  of  N.  Simcoe,  between  the  years 
1615  and  1635. 

The  aborigines  of  any  country  are  always  found  at  the  comer  opposite  to  the 
point  of  entry  of  their  invaders  This  was  the  case  with  the  early  Celts  of 
Britain,  the  Lapps  of  North  Europe,  the  Basques  of  Southern  France,  and  indeed 
with  every  race  of  conquered  people  known  to  history.  It  might  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  Hurons  would  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  their  enemies,  the 
Iroquois  ;  and  it  was  in  this  position — against  the  northerly  limit  of  land  adapted 
to  agricultural  pursuits — that  they  were  found  by  the  early  French. 

These  inferences  from  historical  considerations  have  been  fully  confirmed  by 
the  table  of  sites  given,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  a  removal  from  the  sites  of 
Ontario,  York  and  S.  Simcoe  took  place  about  the  time  the  French  first  came. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  another  important  feature  of  the 
N.  Simcoe  sites,  not  indicated  in  the  table,  and  which  though  highly  important,, 
will  be  merely  alluded  to  in  this  paper.  The  largest  Huron  village  sites  in  the 
country  are  found  there,  and  they  are  likewise  post-French.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  as  danger  from  the  invading  Iroquois  grew  greater,  the  population 
became  amassed  into  larger  villages  for  safety. 


CATALOGUE  OF  SPECIMENS 


IN  TBE 


PROVINCIAL  ARCH^OLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 


The  foUwing  list  does  not  comprise  all  that  is  in  the  cases  of  the  museum. 
Many  pages  would  be  required,  merely  to  mention  the  names  of  donors  and 
localities  connected  with  hundreds  of  stone  axes,  *'  flints/'  and  other  comparatively 
common  types  of  relics. 

Neither  are  the  arrangement  and  classification  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
or  final.  Museums,  like  libraries  of  humble  origin,  require  frequent  changes  and 
re-arrangements  corresponding  to  the  increase  and  variety  of  the  collections. 
This  is  especially  so  when,  as  with  us,  the  growth  is  remarkably  rapid,  cuid  the 
space  at  disposal  limited.  From  almost  absolutely  nothing  four  years  ago,  what 
follows  will  give  some  idea  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  to  form  an  axchseological  collection  in  some  degree  worthy  of 
the  province. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  so  many  persons  whose  names  appear 
in  this  list  as  those  of  donors  will  be  emulated  by  others,  who  may  have  in  their 
possession  single  specimens  or  small  collections,  and  that  these  objects  may  be 
presented  to  us  for  safe  keeping. 

S.  stands  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart  and  M.  for  Mr.  W.  Matheson,  from  whom  we 
purchased  small  collections,  and  Y.  P.  col.  stands  for  York  Pioneers'  collection. 

DAVID  BOYLE, 

Curator.. 
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CASE  A. 

Partly  or  wholly  of  European  Manufacture,  but  found  in  Fields  and 

Ossuaries. 

1.  Quantity  of  small  red  glass  beads.     Beverly  Tp.     Jas.  Dwyer. 

2.  Quantity  of  small  blue  and  purple  glass  beads.    Beverly  Tp.   Jas.  Dwyer. 
8.  String  of  glass  beads.     Baby  Farm,*  York  Tp.     Miss  Kirkwood. 

4.  String  of  very  small  red  glass  beads.     York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

5.  Four  blue  glass  beads.     Humberstone  Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

6.  Two  blue  and  one  red  glass  bead  (all  square  in  cross  section).  Brantford.  S. 

7.  String  of  glass  beads,  various  colors,  with  stone  pendant.     Beverly  Tp. 
Dwyer,  col. 

8.  String  of  long  red  glass  beads.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

9.  String  of  glass,  shell  and  stone  beads.     Y.  P.  col. 

10.  String  of  long  blue  glass  beads.     York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

11.  Quantity  of  long  and  spherical  glass  beads,  red  and  blue.     Beverly  Tp. 
Dwyer  col. 

12.  Thirteen  glass  beads  from  J  in.  to  IJ  in.  long,  variegated  red  and  blue. 
Lake  Medad.     Y.  P.  col. 

13.  Two  oval  glass  beads.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

14.  Quantity  of  blue  and  red  glass  beads,  various  sizes  and  forms.     Notta- 
wasaga.     G.  Lougheed. 

15.  Three  long,  pale  blue,  glass    beads    (cross    section    square).     '^Beverly. 
Dwyer,  col. 

16.  Three  red  glass  beads.     Norwich  Tp.     S. 

17.  Quantity  of  small  glass  beads,  various  colors.     Beverly  Tp.      Dwyer  col. 

18.  One  cylindrical  variegated  glass  bead,  1  in.  long  and  J  in.  diameter.  Notta- 
wasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

19.  String  of  red  and  blue  (mainly  round)  glass  beads,  with  small  Catholic 
medallion.     Baby  Farm.     J.  Kirkwood,  Toronto. 

20.  Brass   brooch  plate.      Mindemoya  Island,    Manitoulin.      John  McPher- 
son,  Toronto. 

21.  Silver  brooch  plate.     Brant  Co.     S. 

22.  Silver  medal  (temp.  George  III.).     The  body  of  the  medal  is  thin  but  has 
the  bust  of  the  youthful  king  ob.  and  royal  arms  rev.  in  strong  relief.     Y.  P.  col. 

23.  Brass  belt  medal,  2^  in.  diameter.     Beverl}''  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

24.  Iron  bracelet.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

26.  Large  brass  finger-ring.     Baby  Farm.     Y.  P.  col. 

26.  Rude  copper  medal   apparently  made   from  fragment  of   some  copper 
vessel.     Baby  Farm.     Y.  P.  col. 

27.  Small  ring- brooch  and  pin.     Baby  Farm.     Y.  P.  col. 


*Pronoanced  Bawhy,    The  Baby  family  was  intimately  afisooiated  with  the  early  hiitory  of  Detroit. 
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28.  Small  brass  seal  finger-ring.  On  the  seal  is  the  letter  L  enclosing  a  heart. 
Baby  Farm.     Miss  Kirkwood. 

29.  Brass  seal  linger-ring.  On  seal  are  engraved  I.  H.  S.,  with  a  cross  stand- 
ing on  the  bar  of  the  H.  This  ring  was  presented  in  a  neat  box  of  porcupine 
quill  work.     Ossossan^.,  Simcoe  Co.,  Rev.  Father  Laboureau.     Penetan^uishene. 

30.  Silver  ornament — circular,  2f  in.  diameter.  Consists  of  a  narrow,  flat 
rim,  J  in.  across,  enclosing  a  six-pointed  star,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  i 
in.  diameter^  outside  measurement.  The  whole  of  the  pattern  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  rim.  The  star  and  inner  circle  are  slightly  relieved  with 
double-dotted  lining  on  both  sides.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

31.  Copper  coil  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
round  wire  which  was  beaten  flat  after  being  coiled.  Baby  Farm.  Jas.  Kirkwood. 

32.  Brass  belt-buckle,  oval,  3J  in.  lung  by  2f  in.  wide.  Found  near  Toronto, 
Wm.  Townsend. 

33.  Quantity  of  glass  beads  in  considerable  variety.  Parkdale.  J.  R.  Wis- 
mer,  Parkdale. 

34.  Two  large  beads,  one  blue,  one  white.     Near  Toronto.     Y.  P.  col. 

35.  Rudely  formed  ear  of  large  copper  kettle.  It  is  made  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  sheet  copper  folded.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

36.  Sheet  copper  coiled  to  form  a  rough  tube  and  bent  like  L.  Baby  Farm. 
J.  Kirkwood. 

37.  Sheet  copper,  fragment  of  kettle  bottom.  Shows  hammer  marks.  Beverly. 
Dwyer  col. 

38.  Four  fragments  of  sheet  copper  from  kettles.  Baby  Farm,  {diss 
Kirkwood. 

39.  Twelve  pieces  sheet  copper.  Five  of  them  triangular  and  perforated  near 
the  middle.     Five  are  coiled  conically.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

40.  Several  fragments  of  copper  kettles.     Beverly.     Jas.  Rae. 

41.  Two  fragments  copper  kettles.     F.  A.  Benson,  Port  Hope. 

42.  Brass  vessel  6  in.  diameter  and  2J  in.  deep,  with  ears.     No  record. 

43.  Lead  ingot  and  conical  bullet     Baby  Farm.     J.  Kirkwood. 

44.  Lead  smoking  pipe.     Scotland  Village,  Brant  Co.  S. 

45.  Piece  of  sheet  copper  7  in.  long  and  2^  at  widest.  Said  to  have  been 
over  two  feet  long  when  found  along  with  other  relics.  Jas.  Dickson  Fenelon 
Falls. 

46.  Sheet  copper  needle  (?)  2|  in.  long,  barely  i  in.  wide  at  head  where  it  is 
broken  apparently  about  midway  through  a  long  eye,  \  in.  of  which  remains. 
Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

47.  Iron  pipe-tomahawk.  Pipe  head  broken  off.  Blade  has  floral  design 
engraved  on  each  side.  Some  lines  are  also  cut  on  the  sides  of  the  eye.  Vardy 
Lake,  Addington  Co.     Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

48.  Part  of  gun-lock.     Baby  Farm.     Miss  Kirkwood. 

49.  Fire  or  tinder  steel.     Y.  P.,  col. 

60.  Gun  flint.     Baby  Farm.     Miss  Kirkwood. 
51.  Six  gun  flints.     Baby  Farm.     J.  Kirkwood. 

4  (C.I.) 
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62.  Part  of  white  clay  pipe  stem  on  which  are  stamped  two  lozenge-shaped 
figures,  quartered,  each  quarter  containing  a  Heur  de  lis.  Baby  Farm.  J. 
Kirkwood. 

63.  Iron  pipe  tomakawk,  complete,  with  perforated  handle.  No  record.  Y. 
P.  coL 

64.  Iron  nodule  containing  pyrites.  Found  with  some  Indian  relics  in  Huroa 
Tp.     William  Welsh,  Amberly. 


CASE  B. 

Broken  and  unfinished  articles  showing  methods  of  working. 

1-11.  Pieces  of  red  freestone  and  grey  limestone  smoothed  and  marked  off 
as  if  preparatory  to  making  beads.     G.  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

12.  Stone  marked  to  form  pipe.  Head  portion  broken.  G.  Lougheed,  Notta- 
wasaga. 

13.  Part  of  what  was  probably  a  pipe  stem.  Now  in  two  pieces — broken 
lengthwise  and  showing  the  bore.     A.  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

14.  Piece  of  limestone  in  process  of  being  shaped  as  a  pipe-head  (probably). 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  methods  of  cutting  through  stone.  A  row  of  holea 
has  been  bored  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed  cut.  When  broken  off,  grinding 
or  rubbing  has  been  begun  to  efface  the  marks  left  by  the  holes. 

15.  Small,  roughly  oblong  piece  of  limestone  about  1 J  in.  long,  J  deep,  and 
nearly  J  in.  thick.  A  hole  (oval)  about  |  in.  long  has  been  worked  on  one  of 
the  narrow  sides,  and  this  penetrates  to  the  opposite  side  where  it  terminates  as 
a  small  round  hole.  The  latter  side  shows  that  the  piece  has  been  detached 
from  another  larger  or  smaller  portion  by  cutting  all  round  to  weaken  before 
breaking.  The  carving  of  a  human  face  has  been  begun  on  one  end.  A.  Loug- 
heed, Nottawasaga. 

16.  Portion  of  large  implement  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  the  collection* 
Marks  of  work  are  perfectly  evident,  but  the  specimen  is  not  easily  described* 
Pike's  Farm,  Wolfe  Island. 

17.  Rudely  formed,  or  unfinished  implement  of  limestone,  semicircular,  with 
projection  like  a  handle  on  the  straight  side.  Has  a  general  resemblance  to  an  old- 
fashioned  hand  meat-chopper.  Length  of  blade  6J  in.  and  from  edge  to  end  of 
handle  4J  in.     Middlesex  Co.     M. 

18.  A  flat  ovate,  striated  slate  pebble,  4  in.  long,  greatest  width  2f ,  and 
greatest  thickness  f  inch.  Is  deeply  cut  lengthwise  into  five  sections.  Incisions 
on  both  sides.  Apparently  the  intention  was  to  break  the  several  pieces  off  for 
beads  or  other  ornaments.     McGillwray  Tp.,  Middlesex.    M. 

19.  Small  piece  of  limestone  pebble,  showing  a  cut-off  mark  corresponding 
in  kind  to  that  on  No.  15  in  this  case,  but  much  more  distinct. 

20.  Two  specimens  marked  A  and  B.  These  are  unfinished  beads  of  red 
freestone  like  Nos.  1  to  7.  The  smaller  piece,  20  A,  is  only  half  an  inch  long, 
and  has  been  bored  from  one  end.  The  larger  piece  If  in.  long  is  unbured.  G. 
Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 
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21.  A  spoiled  or  unfinished  tablet.  (See  description,  eases  N  and  0.)  The 
four  sides  have  been  hollowed  to  depth  of  |  of  an  in.,  and  the  corners  are  rounded* 
One  hole  has  been  partly  bored.     S. 

22.  Small  cylindrical  piece  of  limestone,  1  in.  long,  and  about  |  in.  diameter. 
One  side  is  split  off,  evidently  as  the  result  of  boring  which  has  been  begun  at 
one  end.    Albert  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

23.  A  waterworn,  nearly  globular  pebble ;  longest  diameter  2 J  in.  Trans- 
verse to  this  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  cutting  a  groove,  as  if  for  attachment 
to  a  handle  by  means  of  a  thong.     J.  Wood,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

24.  A  waterworn  stone.  Appears  to  have  been  at  first  globular,  and  2\  in* 
in  diameter.  Two  opposite  sides  have  been  rubbed  down  presenting  nearly 
parallel  faces  1|  in.  across.     M. 

25.  A  spherical  waterworn  pebble,  2J  in.  in  diameter.  A  hole  has  been 
bored  into  it  about  J  in.  deep.     Brookfield,  Missouri. 

26.  A  waterworn  granitic  pebble,  2 J  in.  in  diameter.  Shows  traces  of  hand- 
rubbing  in  two  or  three  places.  Mercer  Co.,  Kentucky.  Prof.  Moritz  Fischer, 
Curator  Ky.  Geol.  Sur.  Mus.,  Frankfort. 

27.  Granite,  4J  long,  3J  wide,  and  If  thick  in  the  middle.  Although  still 
rough,  an  immense  amount  of  work  must  have  been  done  on  this  stone.  The 
two  ends  have  been  pecked  down  and  rounded  to  half  the  thickness  of  the 
middle,  where  a  ridge  has  been  left,  running  from  side  to  side  as  if  the  intention 
had  been  to  bore  through  in  that  direction.     Point  Edward,  Dr.  Rear,  Toronto. 

28.  Waterworn  stone,  5  in.  long,  2|  wide  and  nearly  2  in.  thick ;  the  natural 
shape  has  suggested  an  ax  or  other  tool,  and  one  side  has  been  pecked  to  make  it 
correspond  with  the  opposite  side.  The  material  is  a  close-grained,  dark  grey 
limestone.     Dr.  Criiig,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

29.  Fragment  of  steatite  vessel.  Three  slit-like  holes  in  this  piece  are 
probably  of  recent  origin.  Alamance  Co.,  N.  Carolina,  Prof.  Jos.  Moore,  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

30.  Slate  tablet  5  in.  long,  3J  wide.  Apparently  unfinished — holes  not 
bored.     Lot  25,  con.  22,  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

31.  Slate  tablet,  4  in.  by  2  J  in.     No  holes.     Lot  4,  con.  4.     Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

32.  Unfinished  implement  or  weapon  of  veined  blue  slate,  like  43,  44,  46  and 
47,  Case  M.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

33.  Unfinished  slate  tablet,  4x2  J,  with  corners  rounded.     Unbored.     S. 

34.  Slate,  three  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  wide  at  one  end,  one  and  three- 
fourths  at  the  other ;  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick  at  the  wider  end  and  having 
roughly  convex  sides.  At  the  larger  end  two  holes  have  been  drilled,  one  9-16 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  If  inch  deep ;  the  other  f  inch  diameter,  is  only  J  inch 
deep.  The  inner  or  adjoining  sides  of  the  holes  have  met  giving  the  drilling  a 
figure  8  outline,  the  longer  diamete*  of  the  double  boring  being  only  1  1-16  inch. 
At  the  smaller  end  the  hole  is  10-16  inch  diameter,  and  If  inch  deep.  Althout^h 
the  length  of  the  borings  is  equal  to  the  total  length  of  the  specimen  the  holes 
do  not  meet,  the  deeper  of  the  two  at  the  wider  end  having  been  drilled  some- 
what aslant.     McGillivray,  Tp.  Middlesex,     M. 

35.  Piece  of  argillite,  9f  in.  long,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  roughly 
clipped  or  pecked,  rounded  sides,  along  one  of  which,  as  well  as  at  one  end,  an 
angular  groove  has  been  cut.     M. 
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86.  Argillite,  4  in.  long,  1  inch  in  diameter  at  thick  end,  and  tapering  to 
a  point.     Is  half  of  an  implement  like  30  and  31  in  case  M.     M. 

37.  Tablet  (?)  4Jx2J  in.  greatest  measurements.  Thickness  in  middle, 
I  inch.  Edges  convex,  one  side  slightly  convex,  the  other  very  much  so. 
Specimen  carries  what  seem  to  be  crystals  of  calcite.  Miss  Maria  Tipton,  Paris 
Kentucky. 

38.  Tablet  of  brown  argillite,  3Jxl  J.  6-16  inch  thick.  Edges  convex.  One 
side  nearly  flat,  other  convex.     No  holes.     M. 

39.  Tablet,  much  like  38  in  material  and  form,  but  4^x1 1.     S. 

40.  Small  hatchet-shaped  piece  of  limestone,  showing  signs  of  having  been 
used  to  sharpen,  polish  or  rub  other  material.  One  corner  is  coated  with  iron 
rust  owing  to  the  proximity  of  a  small  quantity  of  hematite  where  it  was  found, 
near  the  east  end  of  Tidd  s  island  opposite  Gananoque. 

41.  Pipe-stem  of  limestone  3^  in.  long.  The  workmanship  is  suggestive 
of  European  influence. 

42.  Much  like  41,  but  only  2  in.  long.     Both  from  A.  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

43.  Unfinished  pipe-stem  of  limestone,  2f  xl  inch  and  roughly  square.  Has 
evidently  been  separated  from  the  head  after  the  bowl  was  bored.  Instructive 
as  showing  mode  of  reducing  to  required  size.  Deep  cuts  have  been  made  with 
flint  flakes  at  intervals  of  from  3-16  to  J  of  an  inch,  and  the  intervening  portions 
have  been  broken  oflT.     A.  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

44.  Seems  also  to  have  been  part  of  a  pipe.  It  is  3 J  inches  long,  1^  thick 
in  one  direction,  and  only  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  the  other.  The  two 
wider  sides  are  flattened  and  the  other  two  are  rounded.  Near  to  one  of  the 
round  sides  a  i  inch  hole  has  been  bored  nearly  If  in.  deep,  in  the  direction  of 
the  longer  axis.  The  same  end  also  shows  that  the  piece  of  stone  has  been  cut 
from  another  by  notching  deeply  (3-16  of  an  inch)  all  round,  and  then  breaking 
forcibly. 

45.  A  roughly  blocked  out  pipe-head  of  marble,  intended  for  a  hole  to  receive 
a  wooden  stem.     Vaughan  Tp.     Dr.  Orr,  Maple. 

46.  Two  fragments  of  pipe-stems,  limestone,  square.  Geo.  Lougheed,  Notta- 
wasaga. 

47.  Broken  pipe-stem,  limestone,  rounded.     Albert  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga 

48.  Roughly  blocked  pipe  (?)     Perhaps  only  a  water  worn  stone.     S. 

49.  Piece  of  limestone,  cylindrical,  1  in.  in  diameter,  a  hole  J  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  has  been  bored  lengthwise  close  to  the  outside.  The  portion  between 
the  hole  and  outside  has  then  been  removed,  the  work  now  looking  like  a  groove 
made  from  the  outside.     David  Melville,  Creemore. 

50.  Rough  block  for  pipe.     Baby  Farm,  Lambton  Mills.     J.  Kirkwood. 

51.  Three  pipe-stems.     (See  remark,  41.)     G.  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

52.  Spoiled  pipe-head,  limestone.  The  bowl  has  been  badly  bored  and  the 
stem  is  broken  off.  This  specimen,  three  inches  long  and  two  wide  at  the  broken 
mouth,  shows  that  both  sides  of  the  bowl  have  been  lined  up  the  middle  exteriorly 
to  aid  the  eye  in  directing  the  drill.     G.  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga. 

A  to  S. — Contents  of  a  grave  opened  on  Noncon  island  by  Mr.  A.  Stevens. 
The  find  consi.sts  of  two  bone  awls  or  needles,  three  tips  of  deer-horn,  a  bone 
gpear-head,  a  wolfs  jaw  bone,  a  stone  ax,  a  perforated  slate  tablet,  a  bit  of 
pottery,  seven  flints,  and  two  small  piecas  of  graphite.    A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Toronto. 
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CASE  C. 

ROUGH   FLINTS. 

1  to  9.  Paloeolithic  flints  from  Sussex  Mills,  England.     W.  Ransom,  Hitch  in. 

10.  Large  flint  core  lOJ  inches  long,  from  which  flakes  have  been  chipped. 
Le  Grande  Persigny,  France.     W.  Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

11.  Flint  knife.     Persigny,  France.     W.  Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

12  to  18.  Paloeolithic  implements  of  flint  varying  in  color  from  light  gray  to 
almost  black,  and  in  size  from  three  inches  to  six  inches  long. 

19.  Paloeolithic  implements.     Bedford,  Eng.     W.  Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

20.  Small  barbed  arrow  head  If  inches  long  without  neck.  Derry,  Ireland. 
W.  Ransom,  Hitchin 

21.  Small  and  beautiful  barbed  and  necked  arrow  head,  f  in.  long,  and  } 
in.  across  base  of  barbs.     Antrim,  Ireland.     W.  Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

22.  Leaf-shaped  flint,  IJ  in.  long,  and  1  in.  wide.  Antrim,  Ireland.  W. 
Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

23.  Arrow  head  If  in.  long  barbed  and  necked.  Antrim,  Ireland.  W, 
Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

24.  Fragment  of  neolithic  implement,  apparently  about  half  of  a  bored  axe 
or  club-head,  originally  upwards  of  six  inches  long,  but  now  broken  across  the 
hole.     Sussex  mills,  England.     W.  Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

25.  Small  stone  axe  in  deer-horn  handle,  from  lake-dwelling,  Switzerland* 
W.  Ransom,  Hitchin,  England. 

The  foregoing  were  procured  through  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Pearce  of  the  Institute. 

Case  C.  includes  also  sixty -nine  leaf  shaped  "  flints  "  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  found  in  a  heap  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  on  the  farm  of  Arthur  Sea- 
brook,  Komoka. 

Eight  large  and  rudely  chipped  implements  from  Wolfe  Island. 

And  coarse  specimens  from  N.  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Wyoming. 

All  in  this  case  are  of  such  a  character  as  would  be  called  "  paloeolithic  "  if 
our  data  permitted.     The  tptal  number  is  nearly  200. 


CASE  D. 

Typical  Flints. 

Contains  240  specimens  of  "  flints  "  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  were  probably  all  used  as  spears,  lances  or  arrows.  The  arrange- 
ment in  this  case  is  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  sizes,  shapes,  material  and 
and  modes  of  fastening  to  shafts. 

Mainly  of  chert,  some  are  of  flint,  others  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  obsidian  and 
agate.     One  is  of  pure  quartz. 

The  territory  represented  covers  many  of  the  United  States  as  well  a» 
Ontario. 
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CASE  E. 

Miscellaneous  Flints. 

Contains  about  200  small  flaked  "  flints "  mainly  from  the  United  States. 
The  chief  donors  were  Drs.  Craig  and  Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Brookville,  Indiana,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky; 
Prof.  Jas.  Moore,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  E.  T.  Hummell,  Decatur, 
Alabama;  the  Society  of  Natural  History, Cincinnati ;  and  Prof,  J.  L.  Deming,  of 
the  Technological  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 


CASE  F. 
Flaked  Tools  and  Weapons. 

1.  Shaly  chert,  almost  black,  8|  in.  long,  4J  wide,  and  averaging  about  J 
inch  thick  ;  no  notch  for  attachment  to  handle ;  general  outline,  an  irregular 
oVal.  An  intrusive  vein  one  line  in  thickness  croses  it  at  a  slight  angle  2^  in. 
from  the  point.  May  have  been  intended  for  a  spade  or  a  hoe,  but  shows  no 
signs  of  use.  From  a  grave  mound  in  Tremont  Park,  Tidd*s  Island,  R.  St. 
Lawrence  (opposite  Uananoque).     C.  A.  See,  Tremont  Park. 

IJ.  (juartzite,  5^  in.  long  by  2f  wide,  about  f  inch  in  thickest  part, 
has  been  notched,  but  is  broken  at  shoulder ;  rudely  chipped,  and  of  irregular 
outline.     Tremont  Park,  Tidd*s  Island.     C.  A.  See. 

2.  Chert,  dark  brown,  9^  in.  long  by  3  J  inches  wide,  and  about  J  in. 
thick  in  middle ;  broken  in  three  pieces ;  no  notch  ;  signs  of  wear  slightly 
-observable.     Tremont  Park.     C.  A.  See. 

3.  Chert,  dingy  grey,  8^  in.  long  by  3J  wide  and  |  in.  thick  in  the 
middle,  sides  unsymmetrical ;  notched  ;  neck  f  inch  long.  Tremont  Park.  C.  A. 
See. 

4.  Flint;  not  homogeneous;  8  in.  long  by  3 J  wide,  greatest  thickness  5-16 
in.;  thicker  towards  each  end  than  in  the  middle ;  symmetrical ;  no  notch, 
leaf-shaped,  pointed  and  slightly  worn.     Tremont  Park.     C.  A.  See. 

5.  Veined  quartzite,  6J  in.  long  by  3  inches  wide,  leaf-shaped,  with  a 
comparatively  small  neck,  thin  in  proportion  to  length.  Tremont  Park.  C.  A. 
See. 

6.  Chert,  7 J  in.  long  by  2|  in.  wide  at  base ;  slightly  barbed  ;  neck  broken  ; 
thin  and  almost  symmetrical ;    lanceolate.     Tremont  Park.     C.  A.  See. 

7.  Quartzite,  translucent,  6  in.  long  by  2J  in.  wide ;  notched  neck ; 
sides  not  symmetrical.     Tremont  Park.     C.  A.  See. 

8.  Chert,  grey  and  brown,  not  homogeneous,  9|  in.  long  by  3|  in.  wide, 
leaf-shaped  ;  very  thin;  symmetrical,  but  slightly  curved  in  direction  of  flat-side. 
Tremont  Park.     C.  A.  See. 

9  to  14.  Fragments  of  similar  weapons  or  tools  from  same  place. 

14J.  Quartzite,   translucent,  4  in.   long   by  2J  in.  wide ;    symmetrical   and 
somewhat  thick  in  proportion  to  length  ;  leaf -shaped.    Tremont  Park.    C.  A.  See. 
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15.  Chert,  11 J  in.  long  by  3f  in.  wide ;  leaf -shaped  ;  fractured  slightly  at 
base ;  about  f  in.  at  the  thickest  part ;  symmetrical ;  this  is  the  largest  flaked 
implement  in  the  museum.     Pickering  Tp.     Jas,  Dickson,  Fenelon  Falls. 

16.  Cherty  limestone,  TJ  in.  long  by  3  in.  wide ;  very  thin  ;  notched  neck- 
Wolfe  Island. 

17.  Fine  chert,  6 J  in.  long  by  3f  in.  wide;  short  and  deeply  notched 
neck,  forming  semi-barbs ;  beautiful  heart-shaped  outline.     Wolfe  Island. 

18.  Coarse  chert,  4J  in.  long  by  3J  in.  wide ;  neck  |  in  .  long  and  1 
inch  wide ;  somewhat  rudely  chipped ;  very  broad  in  proportion  to  length. 
Wolfe  Island. 

19.  Chert,  5  in.  long  by  2J  wide ;  slightly  barbed ;  neck  f  in.  long  by  1  in 
wide.  In  this  specimen  there  is  a  well-defined  oval  nucleus  exactly  in  the  middle 
And  showing  both  sides ;  on  one  side  this  measures  about  2  in.  by  1 J  in.»  and  on 
the  other  If  in.  by  If.     Wolfe  Island. 

20.  Fine  veined  chert,  5 J  in.  long  by  2 J  in.  at  base;  sides  little  curved; 
straight  neck  |  in.  lonar.  Ed<>;es  thinned  from  left  side;  very  thin  in  pro- 
portion to  length.     Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

21.  Chert,  5 J  in.  long  by  IJ  wide;  point  broken;  straight  neck  IJ  inch 
long,  very  thick.     Sarnia  Indian  Rererve.     M. 

22.  Impure  chert.  5  J  in.  long  by  2^  in.  wide  ;  sides  almost  straight ;  notched 
neck.     East  Williams  Tp.     M. 

23.  White  chert,  8J  in.  long  by  3  in.  wide ;  unsymmetrical ;  leaf-shaped. 
Plympton  Tp.     S. 

24.  Chert,  Sin.  long  by  If  in.  wide;  symmetrical  and  gracefully  formed ; 
neck  faintly  marked  off  from  body,  1 1  inch  long.     AlcGillivray  Tp.     M. 

25.  Chert,  5  J  in.  long  by  2  J  wide ;  notched  neck  |  in.  long  and  same 
width  ;  body  comparatively  thick.     Wolfe  Island. 

26.  Chert,  5f  in.  long  by  IJ  in.  wide,  squarely-shouldered  neck,  J  in.  long 
and  pointed.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

27.  Chert,  4J  in.  long  by  1|  in.  wide;  slightly  notched  neck;  edges  sym- 
metrical, one  side  flat.     Middlesex,  Co.     M. 

28  to  39.  Chert,  group  of  weapons  from  4^  in.  to  8J  in.  long,  and  from  2J 
in.  to  3^  in.  wide  at  base.    With  the  exception  of  No.  28,  they  are  all  of  the  same 

1)attern,  being  square ^shoulderd  and  having  heavy,  strong  necks  about  an  inch 
ong.  No.  28  is  almost  leaf -shaped,  the  neck  being  abortive.  These  "  flints " 
were  found  together  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp  on  gore  lot  27  ;  N.  B.,  West  Williams 
Tp.     M. 

40.  Dark  brown  flint,  5^  in.  long  by  1|  in.  wide;  notched  neck  |  in.  long,  and 
forked  at  base.     Wolfe  Island. 

41.  Brown  cherty  limestone,  6J  in.  long  by  1^  in.  wide,  neck  broken. 
Plympton  Tp.     S. 

42.  Chert,  a  beautiful  leaf-shaped  specimen,  8J  in.  long  by  2^  in.  wide, 
and  scarcely  a  quarter  inch  thick  ;  edges  flaked  chiefly  from  right  side.  Wolfe 
Island. 

43.  Chert,  leaf-shaped,  7 J  in.  long  by  2J  in.  wide ;  tip  broken,  sym- 
metrical and  elegant.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

44.  Very  coarse  chert,  leaf-shaped,  6|  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide ;  rudely 
chipped.     Biddulph  Tp.     M. 
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45.  Chert,  5J  in.  long  by  2f  in.  wide;  notchod  neck,  ^  in.  long  by  1\  in, 
wide  ;  roughly  flaked  and  unsymmetrical.     Wolfe  Island. 

46.  Chert.  5^  in.  long  by  1|  in.  wide;  square  shouldered,  neck  |  in  long. 
This  specimen  is  very  thick  in  the  middle  in  proportion  to  length. 

47.  Coarse  chert,  5  in.  long  by  If  in.  wide ;  neck  has  a  slightly  square 
shoulder,  and  is  IJ  in.  long,  being  rounded  at  base.  Madison  Co.,  Ky.  Dr, 
Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

48.  Fine  chert,  4f  in.  long  by  1 J  in.  wide  at  base,  leaf-shaped ;  edges 
flaked  from  left  side  and  slightly  serrated  ;  body  almost  flat  otherwise  and  about 
J  inch  thick.     Fayette  Co.,  Kentucky.     Dr.  Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

49.  Light  bluish  flint,  6f  in.  long  by  2^  in.  wide  at  base ;  leaf -shaped ;  edges 
rudely  flaked.     Forest.     S. 

50.  Milky  quartzite,  5f  in.  long  by  1^  in.  wide ;  neck  notched  and  equal 
in  breadth  to  base  of  body  ;  tip  broken ;  body  f  in.  thick  in  middle,  cross 
section  would  show  a  good  ellipse;  not  quite  symmetrical  in  the  edges.  St, 
Mary's.     S. 

51.  Coarse  chert,  5  inlong  by  2f  in.  wide ;  leaf -shaped  ;  edges  symmetrical 
and  much  curved,  the  general  outline  being  more  egg-shaped  than  is  usuaL 
No  locality.     S.  ^ 

62.  Very  dark  (almost  black)  chert,  with  light  colored  veins ;  4f  in.  long 
by  If  in.  wide ;  middle  of  body  |  inch  thick  and  smoothly  flaked  to  edges ; 
deeply  notched  neck,  which  is  also  hollowed  at  base;* very  symmetrical.  North 
Branch,  Mich.     S. 

53.  Chert,  3f  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide ;  straight  neck  1  in.  long ;  barb  J  in. 
long,  one  barb  off.     Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.     Dr.  Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

54  to  58.  Five  notched  necked  "  flints,"  varying  from  4  in.  to  4 J  in.  long, 
and  from  2  in.  to  2|  in.  wide.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

59.  Chert,  6  in.  long  by  2|  in.  wide ;  point  broken ;  straight  neck  ;  rudely 
flaked.     West  Williams.     M. 


CASE  G. 
Bone  and  Horn. 

1.  Small  turtle  shell  perforated  with  sixteen  holes.  Has  probably  been  a 
rattle.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

2.  Bone,  somewhat  cylindrical,  1 J  in.  diameter,  rudely  worked  at  each  end. 
York  Tp.     B.  Jackes,  Toronto. 

3.  Splinter  of  deer-horn,  9  in.  long  and  about  1  in.  wide.  Edges  appear  to 
have  been  hacked  with  a  sharp  tool.  One  end  roughly  sharpened  ;  other  end 
broken.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

4.  Bone  of  beaver's  tail.  Found  with  many  relics  in  London,  Ont.,  by  Jas. 
McDowell,  1849.     M. 

5.  Part  of  turtle  shell,  semicircular,  2f  in.  diameter,  perforated  with  three 
holes. 
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6.  Gouge  or  chisel  of  deer-horn,  7f  in.  long  and  2  J  in.  across  widest  part ;  1 J 
in.  behind  lip.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

7.  Horn  chisel,  7  in.  long,  and  I J  wide.  Considerably  injured  ;  head  broken. 
York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

8.  Bone  knife,  8  in.  long.     Y.  P.  col. 

9.  Circular  portion  of  human  skull,  4  in.  diameter,  three  holes  bored  1  in. 
apart  in  middle,  as  if  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Three  smaller 
holes  have  also  been  bored  close  to  the  margin  triangularly.  York  Tp.  Geo, 
Miller. 

10.  Circular  portion  of  human  skull,  4  in.  diameter,  unperforated.  No  work 
done  on  it  beyond  rubbing  down  the  edges  smoothly,  and  scouring  the  outside. 
Aurora,  York  Tp.     S. 

11.  Portion  of  human  skull,  somewhat  oval.  Longer  diameter,  4J  in., 
shorter  diameter,  3f  in.  Perforated  with  seven  holes,  six  of  them  in  pairs  from 
I  in.  to  1  in.  apart,  but  not  regularly  arranged.  The  odd  hole  is  near  the  margin 
of  the  longer  axis.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

12-16.  Horn  tips  sharpened  to  chisel  points.  Kitchen  midden.  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.     James  Johnson,  Vancouver. 

17.  Rude  bone  awl.  Kitchen  midden.  Vancouver.  James  Johnson,  Van- 
couver. 

18.  Bone  awl — ditto. 

19.  Bone  awl— ditto.     Point  broken. 

20.  Deer-horn  fork  ;  one  tip  broken.  Has  had  a  hole  at  base  of  prong. 
Lower  part  now  broken  away ;  4  in.  long.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

21.  Deer-horn  fork,  4^  in.  long,  and  tip  of  longer  prong  broken.  A  7/16 
inch  hole  bored  at  base  of  fork  2^  in.  from  tip  of  smaller  prong.  A  base  of  2 
inches  extends  beyond  the  hole,  where  the  cut-off  marks  are  very  plain.  Beverly. 
Dwyer  col. 

22.  Horn-tip,  split  and  blackened  by  fire;  3  in.  long.  Point  has  been 
sharpened.     Noncon  Island,  Lake  Scugog.     Jas.  Stevens,  per  A.  F.  Chamberlin. 

23.  Bone  spear  or  harpoon,  5^  in.  long,  but  a  portion  of  the  shaft  has  been 
broken  off.  Greatest  width  at  end  of  shaft  11/16  in.,  2  in.  from  point  shaft  nar- 
rows to  f  in,  and  the  head  consists  of  a  flat  portion  decreasing  fiom  9/16  in.  to  a 
point,  and  having  on  each  side  five  barbs.  The  bone  is  grooved  longitudinally 
on  each  side.     Near  Simcoe  Town.     S. 

24.  Horn  spear  or  harpoon  (single-barbed),  8  in.  long.  Breadth  of  shaft 
from  hole  1  in.  This  part  is  flat  and  2  in.  long,  with  square  shoulders  where  it 
meets  the  middle  portion  which  is  a  flattened  oval  3f  in.  long  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  inner  angle  of  the  barb  The  barb  itself  is  f  in.  long,  and  from  its  tip  to 
the  point  of  the  spear  is  2|  in.     Beverly.     Jas.  Rae. 

25.  Bone  spear  or  harpoon  (three-barbed  on  one  side)  6  J  in.  long,  point 
broken  a  little ;  barbs  deeply  cut.  From  broken  point  to  tip  of  first  barb  is  2 
inches  ;  from  tip  of  first  to  tip  of  second  barb  1  5/16  in. ;  from  tip  of  second  to 
tip  of  third  barb  If  in.  The  shaft  from  inner  angle  of  third  barb  is  2  in.,  1 J 
in.  from  shaft  end  and  below  the  third  barb ;  close  to  edge  is  an  oval  hole  about 
\  in.  the  longer  way.  The  shaft  end  has  been  ground  down  to  a  chisel  point, 
and  has  no  doubt  had  a  secondary  use.     Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 
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26.  Harpoon,  three-barbed,  5|  in.  long ;  hole  1 J  in.  from  shaft  end,  and 
eccentric  towards  barbed  edge.  Barbs  slightly  ogee  on  edge ;  axils  well  rounded. 
York  Tp.     Jackes  col. 

27.  Point  of  spear-head  2f  in.  long,  three  barbed  on  each  side.  Shaft 
portion  remaining  IJ  in.  long,  and  f  in.  wide.  Five  barbs  square  shouldered 
— one  a  little  under  cut.  Breadth  across  widest  portion  of  barbed  end  ^  inch. 
Lake  Medad. 

28.  Fish-hook.  Length  from  upper  end  to  curve  3  7/16  inch;  barbed  end 
from  curve  to  point  2  1/16  in. ;  thickest  portion  of  shaft  at  curve  J  in.,  taper- 
ing to  ^  in.  near  upper  end;  shaft  terminates  in  small  knob  about  J  in.  diam- 
eter ;  carved  part  averages  fully  J  in.,  with  inside  fairly  rounded,  and  outside 
more  angular  and  roughly  finished ;  barb  from  tip  to  tip  1  7/10  in.,  with  axil 
3/16  deep ;  width  between  shaft  and  barb  axil  J  in.,  between  tip  of  barb  and 
inner  curve  ^  in.,  and  between  tip  of  hock  and  shaft  |  in.  One  side  of  curve 
appears  as  if  gnawed,  leaving  four  bars  with  a  slight  bend  running  across  it 
from  the  barbed  side  towards  the  shaft  side.     Lindsay.     S. 

29-30.  Two  halves  of  bcaver*s  upper  jaws.     Grave,  Onentisati,  Simcoe  Co. 

31.  Lower  jaw  of  beaver.     Grave,  Onentisati,  Simcoe  Co. 

32-34.  Bear's  teeth.     Grave  near  Orillia.     Jas.  Fraser,  Craighurst. 

35-41.  Bears'  teeth.     Village  site,  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

42,  Bear's  tooth.     Ste.  Marie,  Simcoe  Co. 

43.  Walrus  tooth.     Balsam  Lake,  Ont.     T.  Bell. 

44-52.  Small  compressed  pear-shaped  teeth  (elk's)  about  1  in.  long  and  J  in. 
•wide.  These  are  ground  smooth  at  small  end  and  are  then  perforated.  No 
locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

53.  Bone  2f  in.  long,  carved  to  represent  a  fish.  The  outline  is  .somewhat 
whale  like;  5/16  in.  from  nose  and  ^  in.  from  throat,  are  what  may 
have  been  intended  for  gills  (not  if  a  whale).  A  small  hole  has  been  bored  from 
side  to  side,  3/16  in.  in  advance  of  this  and  a  little  higher  are  two  small  depres- 
sions. These  are  too  far  forward  for  eves,  and  too  hicjh  as  well  as  too  far  back  to 
be  nostrils.  They  were  probably  meant  for  eyes.  Mouth  deeply  cut  and  extend- 
ing back  almost  to  the  gills.  No  imitation  of  fins  or  tail.  At  tail  end  7/16  in. 
on  the  upper  side  relieved  by  nine  lines  cut  at  right  angles  to  long  axis,  and  eight 
lines  crossing  these  diagonally  from  left  to  right.     Exeter.     S. 

54.  Human  form — bone;  31/16  in.  long;  width  at  shoulders  9/16  in. 
Right  arm  placed  on  left  shoulder.  Left  arm  extending  to  right  side  of  waist. 
No  feet  The  figure  is  proportionate.  While  head  and  neck  measure  7/16  in., 
the  body  is  fully  1  9/16  in.,  and  the  legs  only  1  1/16  inch  long.  Beverly  Tp. 
Rae  col. 

55.  Bone  mask,  human;  2J  in.  long,  and  f  in.  wide.  Eye  holes  are  bored 
through.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

56.  Horn,  spear  or  harpoon,  one  barb.  Shaft  end  3^  in.  long,  and  IJ  wide. 
Hole  near  middle  two  inches  from  end.  Flat  portion  at  shaft  end  shouldered 
down  to  f  in.,  then  rounded  on  edges  to  tip.  Barb,  tip  to  tip,  2  1/16.  Axil  J 
in.  deep,  and  nearly  same  width.  Shaft  end  behind  hole,  whittled,  and  hole  has 
been  cut  through,  not  bored ;  or  else  has  been  enlarged  by  cutting  after  boring. 
York  Tp.     Long  col. 

57.  Deer-horn  fork,  3 J  in  long,  cut  ofi*  squarely  at  butt  or  lower  end. 
One  prong  is   2^  in.  and  the  other  IJ  in.  long.     Greater  diameter  of  butt  at 
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cut  }  inch.  Across  upper  side  of  larger  prong,  and  lower  side  of  the  other,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  axil  two  grooves  are  worn  as  if  the  object  had  been  employed 
as  a  tool  to  smooth  thongs  or  sinews  by  rubbing  them  leni^thwise.  About  mid- 
way below  the  prongs  other  fainter  grooves  are  perceptible.  Humberstone  Tp., 
Welland  Co.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

58.  Bone  chisel  11 J  in.  long,  and  averaging  IJ  in.  across  blade.  This 
tool  is  made  of  an  undetermined  quadruped's  leg  bone,  a  cross  section  of  which  is 
roughly  quadrangular.  The  upper  or  handle  end  is  almost  square  and  about  1 J 
in.  on  each  side.  For  2J  in.  the  bone  has  been  left  intuct,  beyond  rubbing 
the  joint  down  to  a  level  surface.  At  this  distance  the  wall  on  one  side  is  cut 
sharply  down  until  the  cavity  of  the  bone  is  reached,  and  the  whole  side  is  made 
to  taper  beautifully  to  the  lip,  giving  the  tool  when  viewed  edgewise  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elongated  wedsre.     Nottawasaga.     Thomas  White. 

DO  O 

59.  Bone  chisel  or  gouge,  11 J  in.  long.  This  appears  to  be  made  from  a 
leg-bone,  but  is  quite  unlike  No.  58.  A  cross  section  of  it  would  be  oval,  and 
the  diameter  is  less  in  the  middle  than  at  the  end-*,  being  li  in.  near  the  lip,  2 
in.  near  the  joint,  and  only  IJ  in.  at  the  middle.  The  processes  at  the  joint 
have  not  been  altered  in  any  way,  and  the  rubbing  down  to  produce  a  cutting 
edge  extends  back  only  about  5J  in.  The  tool  bears  evidence  of  long  use. 
Nottawasaga.     David  Melville. 

60.  Five  wolf*s  teeth.     Village  site.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

61.  Cylindrical  bone  3J  in.  long,  and  5/16  in.  diameter,  rounded  at  one 
end.     Humberstone  Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

75.  Portion  of  human  skull  like  No.  10.     Vaughan  Tp.     Dr.  Orr,  Maple. 

Eskimo.     Presented  by  F.  F.  Payne,  Esq. 

62.  Comb,  2 J  in.  from  back  to  point  of  teeth,  IJ  wide. 

63.  Four  pendants,  conical  and  perforated  at  flattened  ends. 

64.  Powder  measure,  1|  in  long,  ^  in.  wide  and  ^  in.  deep.  Formed 
somewhat  like  a  grocer's  scoop.  A  small  hole  for  suspension  when  carried  is 
bored  through  the  lower  corner  of  the  larger  end. 

65-66.  Two  human  figures  in  bone,  1 J  in.  long. 

67.  Forty-three  pieces  of  bone  from  |  to  If  in.  long,  and  from  |  in.  to  f 
iwride,  generally  decreasing  in  width  towards  one  end  which  is  rounded.  These 
Are  marked  like  dominoes.  The  highest  number  on  this  set  is  39.  The  game  is 
not  played  as  are  dominoes,  but  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  grab-game. 

68.  Bone  thimble. 

69.  Bear,  If  in.  long. 
70   Seal,  If  in.  long. 

71.  Fish,  with  fins  and  tail,  IJ  in.  long. 

72.  Water-fowl,  IJ  in.  long. 

73.  Dog,  1  in.  long. 

74.  Toothpick,  about  2  in.  long. 


GO 


CASE  H. 

Bone  and  Horn. 

1  to  24.  Bone  awls  or  needles  from  7  in.  to  3  in.  long.  York  Tp.  Wm^ 
G.  Long. 

25.  Eyed  needle,  3f  in.  long,  J  in.  wide  and  1/16  in.  thick  in  middle, 
oval  hole,  3/16  in.  long  and  less  than  1/16  wide  at  an  in.  from  end.  Grooves 
on  both  sides  extending  from  ends  of  hole,  bone  slightly  curved,  with  natural 
hollow  on  concave  side.  Both  ends  thinned  and  rounded,  but  left  flat.  Point 
end  the  more  so,  being  highly  polished  and  very  sharp.  York  Tp.  Wm.  G. 
Long. 

26  to  37.  Bone  awls  from  3J  to  2J  in  long.     Various  localities. 

38  to  43.  Bone  awls  from  4 J  to  3  in  long.     York  Tp.    B.  Jackes,  Toronto. 

44  to  45.  Bone  a^ls.     London  Tp.     M. 

46.  Bone  awl.  Onentisati,  Simcoe  Co. 

47  to  49.  Bone  awls.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

60  to  54.  Tarsal  bones  of  deer,  two  are  ground  flat  on  both  sides  exposing- 
the  cavity,  one  has  had  the  larger  end  cut  wholly  out  and  a  small  hole  bored 
obliquely  through  the  opposite  end.  One  has  been  ground  flat  on  one  side  but  i» 
otherwise  intact,  and  one  has  been  bored  into  from  each  end. 

55.  Two  fragments  of  horn  implements  and  two  splintered  bones, (one  whittled) 
from  kitchen  midden,  British  Columbia.     Jas.  Johnson,  Vancouver. 

56.  2  bone  awls,  5^  in  and  2|  in  long.  Dumfries  Tp.,  near  Gait.  Jas. 
G.  Caven,  Toronto. 

67.  Almost  cylindrical  bones,  2  in.  long  and  |  in.  diameter,  rounded  at  both 
ends.    Nottawasaga.     Lougheed,  col. 

68.  Bone,  small,  3  in.  long,  cut  at  both  ends,  has  one  notch;  perhaps  a  tally 
or  record  bone.     Beverly. 

59.  Bone  3^  in.  long  and  from  |  in,  to  f  in.  in  diameter,  cut  at  both  ends. 
Either  a  bead  or  a  tally  bone.     Beverly. 

60.  Five  bone  beads  from  2  in.  to  3f  in.  long.     Nottawasaga.     Thos.  While. 

61  to  64.  Four  bone  beads,  respectively,  4J,  2f ,  2f  and  1  in.  long.      Y.  P.  coK 

65.  Deer-horn  tip,  cut  at  large  end  and  ground  at  point,  5  in.  long 
Y.  P.  col. 

66.  Cylindrical  bone  3|  in.  long,  general  diameter  5-16  in.,  bounded  at 
both  ends.  From  larger  end  two  parallel  lines  have  been  scratched  lengthwise 
li  inches  between  which  are  four  diagonal  crosses. 

67.  Horn  tip  3|  in  long,  ends  rounded,  weathered.     Y.  P.  col. 

68.  Horn  tip  2  in.  long,  ends  rounded.     Y.  P.  col. 

69.  Cylindrical  bone  bead  3^  in.  long  and  ^  in.  diameter.  Guelph  Tp.  Dr, 
Hugh  G.  Roberts. 

70  to  72.  Three  bone  beads  respectively  3^,  If  and  1^  in.  long.     Beverly. 

73.  Oblong  section  of  horn  2  in.  long,  smoothed  on  all  sides  and  one  end ; 
other  end  broken  off.  Has  four  transverse  slight  cuts  on  outer  side,  as  if  marked 
for  cutting  off.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 
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74.  Tally  bone  3  in.  lon^,  f  in.  diameter,  triangular  at  one  end  and  rounded 
at  the  other.  Has  three  rows  of  small  notches  on  edges  extending  in  line  of 
angles.  On  each  of  two  rows  are  twenty-nine  cuts,  and  on  the  third  twenty- 
eight.     Beverley.     Dwyer  col. 

75  to  80.  Six  bone  beads  about  1  in.  long.     Waterdown. 

81.  Heavy  bone  bead  3|  in.  long  and  ^  in.  by  1  in.  diameter.     Dumfries  Tp. 

82.  Bone  bead  2f  in,  long.     Dumfries  Tp. 

83  to  85.  Three  bone  beads,  3  in.,  2|  in.  and  2J  in.  long.     Sarnia  Tp. 

86.  Bone  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  diameter,  cut  ofi  squarely  at  smaller  end 
leaving  small  portion  of  detached  section  adhering.  Larger  end  has  eight  notches 
deeply  cut  leaving  the  margin  like  saw  teeth  round  the  cavity.  Beverly. 
Dwyer  col.     A  doubtful  specimen. 

87.  Tarsal  deer-bone,  rubbed  down  a  little  on  one  side,  opposite  has  four 
cross-bars  of  a  dark  color  as  if  burnt.     Dumfries  Tp. 

88  Tarsal  deer-bone,  on  one  side  ground  flat  exposing  cavity  at  upper  end. 
Opposite  side  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  whistle.  Dum- 
fries Tp. 

89.  Portion  of  deer-horn,  near  base  3  in.  long,  marks  of  cutting  at  both 
ends.     Beverly. 

90.  Tally-bone  (?)  2J  in  long,  triangular  cross  section ;  although  slightly 
notched  as  in  the  case  of  those  that  seem  to  be  records,  this  is  somewhat  dubious 
as  the  markings  appear  to  be  without  any  method  or  arrangement.  Most  of  them 
also  are  on  one  of  the  flat  sides  and  not  along  the  ridges.  Beverly. 
Dwyer  co 

91.  Bone  bead  1  in.  long,  with  two  small  notches  near  the  larger  end. 
Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

92.  Fragment  of  bone  1 J  in.  long  with  serrated  edge  and  two  deeply  cut 
lines  lengthwise.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

93.  Tally-bone  2f  in.  long,  with  three  rows  of  lightly  cut  notches,  count- 
ing respectively  twenty-one,  fourteen  and  fourteen.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

94.  Bone  needle  or  awl  5^  in.  long,  both  ends  damaged.  Nottawasaga 
Lougheed  col. 

95.  Tally-bone  3f  in.  long,  notched  on  two  ridges,  total  number  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

96.  Small  piece  of  bone  |  in  long,  split,  cut  and  smoothed  at  each  end. 
Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

97-100.  Four  bone  beads,  4|,  4f ,  4^  and  2|  in.  long. 

101.  2  J  in.  long  and  |  in.  wide  at  widest  part.  Less  than  |  in.  thick,  lance- 
shaped  with  notches  forming  a  neck  J  inch  from  wide  end. 

102.  Horn  bead.  If  in.  long.     Ohio,  U.  S.       Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.  Cincinnati. 

103.  Bone  bead,  1 1  in.  long. 

104.  Bone  bead,    |  in.  long. 

105.  Cylindrical  bone,  IJ  in.  long,  ends  rounded  like  ^^No.  57.  Ohio,  U.  S. 
Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  Cincinnati. 

106.  Tally-bone  4  in.  long,  almost  round  at  smaller  end  and  oval  (one 
side  depressed)  at  the  other,  average  diameter  J  in.  If  in.  from  the  larger  end 
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and  extending  towards  middle  are  two  rows  of  markings,  numbering  in  each  case 
twenty-eight.*     Tidd's  Island,  R.  St.  Lawrence. 

107.  Deer-horn  tip   bored   out,   2|   in   long.     Ohio,  U.  S.     Nat.  Hist.   Soc, 
of  Cincinnati. 

108.  Horn  chisel  pointed,  5  in.  long.     Ohio.     Nat.  Hist.  Soc  of  Cincinnati. 

109.  Idem,  point  broken. 

110.  Splintered  bones,  ash-heap.     Lake  Medad. 

111.  Small  bone  chisel.     Nottawasaga.     David  Melville. 

112.  Bone  awl  or  needle  6  in.  long.     Nottawasaga.     Wm.  Melville. 


CASE.  J. 
Shell. 


1.  Beads  or  wampum  made  from  columellsB  of  pyrula  perversa,  probably. 
Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

2.  Four  beads  from  2|  to  4  in.  long  and  from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  diameter,  from 
columellas  of  large  shell,     (species  not  identified)     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

3.  Wampum  (discs)  from  J  in.  to  f  in.  diameter  and  averaging  unde^ 
J  in.  thick.  This  large  number  was  found  in  an  ossuary  in  Beverly.  Dwye^ 
collection.  Some  of  them  (in  one  instance  six)  adhere  face  to  face,  showing  tha^ 
they  had  been  carried  or  worn  that  way  and  not  edge  to  edge  as  they  are  usually 
strung  in  collections. 

4.  Eight  fragments  of  p.  perversa,  broken  and  cut  in  preparation  for  the 
making  of  wampum.     Nottawasaga.     Chas.  Smith,  Smithdale. 

5.  Six  fragments  of  large   shell   partly  cut   in  preparation  for  wampum. 
Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

6.  Two  fragments,  ditto.     Beverly.    Jas.  Rae. 

7.  Two  strips,  ditto.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

8.  Three  pieces.  Two  bored  at  margin  and  one  about  an  inch  long  and  f 
inch  wide,  marked  off  into  ten  small  squares. 

9.  Four  fragments  of  p.  perversa.     Beverly  Tp.     Jas.  Rae. 

10.  Fragment  of  large  shell.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

11.  Two  spiral  shells  from  which  the  body  whorls  have  been  cut,  leaving  the 
columellsB  bare.     Through  the  anterior  end  of  one  a  small  hole  has  been  bored 
Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

12.  Spiral  shell,  bored  through  the  tip.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

13.  Wampum,  (disc  and  cylinder).     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

14.  Wampum  (disc)     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

15.  Wampum,   one  large  disc,  fully  f  in.  diameter  and  four  cylinders  irom 
^  in.  to  1  7/16  in.  long.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

16.  Wampum  (discs)     Baby  Farm,  York  Tp.     W.  Kirk  wood. 


•  The  recurrence  of  28  and  the  lesser  multiples  of  7  are  sugfrestive  of  lunar  computation  of  time- 
Compare  Noi.  93  and  95.  Even  in  No.  90  the  markings  count  not  more  than  thirty,  but  lack  of  order 
and  precision  makes  the  number  uncertain. 
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17.  Solid  cylinder  ^  in.  long  and  |  in.  diameter.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

18.  Triangular  bead.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

19.  Bead,  columellse  of  p.  perversa,  with  hole  through  middle  of  side  to  meet 
other  hole  from  end.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

20.  Eight  beads,  cylindrical.  Some  of  these  are  very  beautifully  made.  Baby 
Farm,  York  Tp.     W.  Kirk  wood. 

21.  Pendants  (two).     Beverly  tp.     Rae  collection. 

22.  Half  of  circular  ornament  |  in.  diameter  and  3/16  in.  thick,  bored 
through  edgewise  and  ornamented  with  dots  round  the  margin  as  well  as  across.  S. 

23.  Two  triangular  pieces  of  unio.  Edges  smoothed.  Perforated  near  one 
angle. 

24.  Two  long  cylindrical  beads  and  four  small  ditto.  The  latter  probably  of 
European  manufacture.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

25.  Two  beads  (cylindrical).  One  IJ  in.  long  and  \  in.  diameter  is  only 
bored  a  short  distance  from  each  end  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  holes  are 
bored  from  the  sides  near  the  end  to  meet  these.     Beverly.      Rae  col. 

26.  Wampum  (purple,  nine  pieces,  discs).  Nottawasaga,  Lougheed  col- 
lection. 

27.  Pendant,  2  inches  long,  §  inch  diameter.  Hole  bored  at  one  end  and 
through  corner.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

28.  Two  fragments  of  beads.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

29.  Bead  partly  bored.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

30.  String  of  columella  beads.     Y.  P.  col. 

31.  String  of  columella  beads  (small).     Y.  P.  col. 

32.  String  of  wampum  (disc).     Y.  P.  col. 

33.  String  of  wampum  (disc)      Y.  P.  col. 

34.  String  of  wampum  (disc).     Y.  P.  col. 

35.  Unio  valve,  ossuary.     Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

36.  Three  unio  valves,  ossuary.     Ste.  Marie.     Simcoe  County. 

37.  Large  spatulate  ornament,  8  in.  long,  3  in.  at  widest  and  nan*ow- 
ing  to  rounded  end  about  1^  in.  across.  Has  two  holes,  one  near  middle  and 
one  near  large  end. 

38.  Ornament  2  in.  long;  half  oval  across  short  diameter.  Hole  bored 
near  edge  in  middle  of  short  side. 

39.  Circular  ornament  about  2|  in.  diameter.  Has  a  f  inch  hole  near  centre 
and  two  small  holes  |  in.  apart,  near  edge. 

40.  Circular  ornament  3f  in.  diameter,  bored  as  in  No.  39. 

41.  Half  of  ornament,  originally  larger*  than  No.  40,  bored  in  the  same  way 
ss  No.  39. 

42.  Fragment  of  ornament  like  Nos.  39  and  40. 

43.  Similar  to  Nos.  39  and  40.     Stained  green,  with  copper. 

No.  37  to  43  inclusive  form  part  of  the  contents  of  a  grave  opened  on  the 
east  side  of  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  London,  Ont.,  in  1849,  by  a  Mr.  John  McDowell.  M 

44.  Gouge — Barbadoes,  W.  L,  Toronto  Nat,  Hist,  Soc. 

45.  Gouge — Barbadoes,  W.  L,  Toronto  Nat,  Hist,  Soc. 
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46.  Two  unio  valves  with  large  hole  punched  through  centre  of  each.  Cin- 
cinnati Nat.  Hist.  Soc. 

47.  Wampum  ("  cock-spur  shells  ").     Pacific  coast.     D.  H.  Price. 

48.  Circular  ornament,  like  No.  39  to  43,  but  without  the  middle  hole. 
Norfolk  county.     S. 

49.  Four  unio  valves  from  ash-heap.     Lake  Medad. 

50.  Is  much  like  No.  37,  but  shorter  and  broader.  Three  holes  are  bored 
across  the  widest  part,  about  IJ  in.  from  the  end.  This  is  one  of  a  few  old 
gifts  to  the  Institute  but  has  no  record. 

61.  Wampum  (discs).     Humberstone  Tp.     Mrs.  Barney,  sen. 

52.  Five  pieces  of  black  wampum  (discs),  two  cylindrical  and  one  serpentine 
bead.     Y.  P.  col. 

53.  Wampum— unfinished  specimen,  incomplete  rounding  and  boring. 
Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

54.  Bead,  3J  in.  long,  side  broken  exposing  hole.  Nottawasaga.  Loug- 
heed  col. 

55.  Bead  (cylindrical).     Near  Samia.     S. 


CASE  K. 
Gouges. 

1.  7 J  in.  long  ;  width  at  mouth  or  edge,  If  in.;  hollowed,  3J  in.;  tapers  to 
rounded  head  about  |  in.  in  diameter.     Limestone.     Western  Ontario. 

2.  8i  in.  long;  mouth,  2  in.;  width  in  middle,  2f  in;  at  head  If  in.;  thick- 
ness in  middle,  if  in. ;  hollowed  4  in.  Groove  flared  near  lip.  Sides  sharply  cut 
and  narrowing  rapidly  towards  top.     York  tp.     James  Kiikwood. 

3.  7  in  long;  2  J  wide  at  mouth  ;  scarcely  any  taper  ;  I J  in.  thick  ;  hollowed 
3  inches,  slightly ;  head  broken.     Striped  slate.     Ancaster.     William  Furbes. 

4.  10^  in.  long;  mouth  rounded  and  1|  in.  wide;  width  in  middle,  2  in., 
tapering  to  f  in.  at  head  ;  hollowed  8  in.  slightly.  Edges  of  hollowed  side  from 
top  to  mouth  comparatively  straight.  Opposite  side  sharply  rounded  trans- 
versely and  much  curved  lengthwise ;  greatest  thicknej?s  being  If  in.,  and  taper- 
ing to  I  in.  at  head.     Granitic.     Victoria  County. 

5.  5|  in  long;  IJ  in.  wide,  tapering  slightly  to  head;  hollowed,  2 J  in.; 
sides  flat ;  f  in.  thick.     Erin  Tp.     R.  McRae. 

6.  6  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth,  1|  in.;  at  head,  1 J  in.;  hollowed,  2f  in.;  1 J  in. 
thick.  Upper  side  flat;  lower  rounded  throughout.  Granitic.  Humberstone 
Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

7.  3|  in  long ;  width  at  mouth,  IJ,  tapering  to  rounded  top  about  |  in. 
diameter  ;  hollowed,  2  in,  slightly.  Greatest  thickness  near  head,|  in.  Granitic. 
Adjala  Tp.     Mr.  Connor,  Toronto. 

8.  6i  in.  long  ;  width  at  mouth.  If  in.;  at  head,  1 J  in. ;  hollowed,  3  in.,  as 
in  No.  2.      Greatest  thickness,  IJ  in.      Compact  greenstone.      Near  Lindsay. 
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9.  9  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth,  2  in-  No  taper.  Hollowed,  4  in.  Head 
broken.  Upper  side  tlat,  lower  side  rounded  throughout.  Blue  slate.  Victoria 
County.     8. 

10.  8J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  1|  in.  Lip  rounded,  tapers  to  rounded 
head.  Hollowed,  5  in.  Greatest  thickness,  1^  in.  Dark  limestone.  Chingua- 
cousy  Tp. 

11.  9 J  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth.  If  in.  Tapers  to  rounded  head.  Hollowed 
4  in.  Sides  flat,  edges  rounded.  Greatest  thickness,  1|  in.  Victoria  County. 
Jas.  Dickson. 

12.  6J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  1|.  Tapers  to  f  in.  Hollowed  total 
length,  deeply ;  the  edges  left  along  the  sides  of  the  groove  being  only  about  J 
in.  wide.     Pilkington  Tp. 

13.  8^  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  2J  in.;  at  head,  IJ;  hollowed,  3J,  as 
in  Nos.  2  and  8;  greatest  thickness.  If.  Buff  colored  material,  resembling  litho- 
graphic limestone.     Near  Belleville.     S. 

14.  7|  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  IJ  in.;  in  the  middle  nearly  2  in. 
Tapers  very  slightly  to  rounded  head.  Hollowed,  3  in.;  greatest  thickness, 
IJ  in.     Much  weathered.     Granitic.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

15.  6  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth,  1|  in.  Tapers  to  1  in.  at  flattened  head. 
Hollowed  3^  in.     Granitic.     Victoria  County.     Jas.  Dickson. 

16.  6|  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  1|  in.  Tapers  to  IJ  in.  at  flattened 
head.  Upper  side  flat,  lower  side  rounded  except  near  head  where  it  is  flat, 
giving  head  a  triangular  look  when  viewed  endwise.  Hollowed  3 J  in.  Greatest 
thickness,  1^  in.     York  Tp.     Jas.  Kirkwood. 

17.  7^  in.  long,  and  2^  wide.  Hollowed  3  in.,  slightly;  other  portions 
rounded.     Blue  slate.     York  Tp.     Jas.  Kirkwood. 

18.  10  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  2|  in.,  tapering  to  1  in.  at  head.  Hollowed 
from  end  to  end,  deeply  ;  IJ  in.  at  lip,  and  J  in.  at  head.  Greatest  thicknes,  IJ 
in.     Material  like  No.  13,     Victoria  County.     S. 

19.  4^  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth,  1^  in.,  tapering  gently  to  head.  Hollowed 
2J  inches.  Upper  side  flat,  lower  rounded.  Head  a  little  broken.  Greatest 
thickness,!  in.     Granitic.     Pilkington  Tp. 

20.  14  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  If  in.;  at  head,  1|  in.;  hollowed.  5 
in.  Lower  side  and  both  edges  flat  for  4  in.  at  mouth  end,  the  comers  only 
being  rounded  to  correspond  with  the  groove  ;  all  remaining  portion  rounded. 
Limestone.     No  locality.     John  Hind. 

21.  6  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth,  2  in.,  tapering  to  1  in.  at  head.  Hollowed, 
2  in.      Thickness,  1  in.      Schistose  slate.     Western  Ontario.     S. 

22.  3J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  2  in.;  at  head,  IJ.  Hollowed  slightly 
from  end  to  end.     Granitic.     Pickering  Tp.     G.  Welborne. 

23.  3 J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth,  If,  tapers  to  rough  head  about  1  in. 
across.  Hollowed  slightly,  IJ  in.  Lower  side  ridged.  Gneiss.  Pike's  Farm, 
Wolfe  Island. 

24.  3J  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  1  in.,  tapers  to  J  in.  at  head.  Hollowed 
deeply  the  whole  length.     Greatest  thickness,  |  inch.     Port  Perry.     S. 

25.  3J  in.  long  ;  width  at  mouth,  1^  in.  Hollowed  2  in.,  as  in  Nos.  2,  8  and 
13.     Thickness,  J  in.     No  locality.     S. 

26.  5  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  2  in.  Tapers  (with  slight  depression 
on  each  side  mid- way)  to  rounded  head  1^  in.     Can  barely  be  called  a  gouge 

5  (c.l.) 
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as  the  hollow  is  scarcely  ^  in.  deep,  and  extends  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
lip.     Upper  side  flat,  lower  round  and  curved  lengthwise.     West  Middlesex.     M. 

27.  7|  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  2^  in.  Tapers  with  slightly  convex  sides 
to  rounded  head  about  1\  in  dia.  Hollowed  only  about  1/16  in.  at  lip,  and  only 
I  inch    at  back.      Upper  side  flat,  lower  round.     Granite.     West  Middlesex  M. 

28.  7f  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  1^  in.  A  litle  wider  in  middle.  Head  1 
in.  dia.  Hollowed  slightly,  2J  in.  from  lip,  upper  side  flat,  lower  rounded  and 
much  curved  lengthwise.     JNo  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

29.  8 J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth  1^  in.  Tapers  to  1  in.  Well  rounded 
head.  Hollowed  tSJ  in.  deeply.  Upper  side  slightly  rounded,  lower  side  very 
much.  Immediately  behind  groove,  but  on  the  under  side  a  transverse  groove 
has  been  cut  for  handle  attachment.    Granite.    McGillivray  Township.    M. 

30.  6 J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth  If  in.  Tapers  to  f  in.  at  rounded  head. 
Hollowed  slightly  lor  2^  in.     Upper  side  flat.     Granite.     West  Middlesex.    M. 

31.  6f  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  If  in.  Sides  convex.  Head  If  in.  Hollowed 
slightly  IJ  inches  from  lip.     Upper  side  flat.     Granite.     West  Middlesex.    M. 

32.  6  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  2^  in.  Tapers  to  rounded  head  1  inch. 
Hollowed  deeply  2  J  in.  Upper  side  flat.  Head  rounded.  McGillivray  Township.  M. 

33.  4J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth  If  in.  Tapers  to  rough  head  IJ  in. 
Hollowed  from  end  to  end  deeply.     Serpentine.     No  locality     S. 

34.  5  J  in.  long ;  width  at  mouth  If  in.  Tapers  rapidly  to  f  in.  at  broken 
head.  Hollowed  from  end  to  end  deeply.  Thickness  If  in.  in  middle.  Lowe»' 
side  has  two  sharply  cut  notches  as  if  for  binding  to  a  handle.  These  are  f  in, 
apart,  the  lower  one  being  3|  in.  from  lip.  They  extend  only  half  way  round, 
Brookfield,  Mo.     Dr.  Rear,  Toronto. 

35.  4  in.  long;  width  at  mouth  If  in.  Tapers  to  ^  in.  at  smoothly  rounded 
head.  Hollowed  from  end  to  end.  1  in.  thick.  Addington  County.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Beeman,  Perth.     (0.  L.) 

36.  5  J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth  IJ  in.  expanding  for  remainder  of  length  to 
1 J  in.  Hollowed  2^  in.  Thickness  J  in.  Head  rough.  Lanark  County  Dr.  T. 
W.  Beeman,  Perth.     (0.  L.) 

37.  6J  in,  long;  width  of  mouth  (which  is  rounded)  If  in.  Hollowed  very 
slightly  nearly  the  full  length.     West  Middlesex.     M. 

38.  5  J  in.  long ;  width  of  mouth  1|  in.,  expands  slightly  and  tapers  to  IJ  in. 
at  head.  Hollowed  2f  in.  Upper  and  lower  sides  flat,  with  comers  chamfered. 
Thickness  1  in.     Argillite.     Humberstone  Tp.     Gustav  Utz. 

39.  8J  in.  long;  width  at  mouth  1|  in.,  enlarges  behind  to  1|  in.  Tapers  to 
rough  head  1  in.  Hollowed  3^  in.  Sherbrooke  Tp.  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman, 
Perth.     (0.  L.) 


CASE  L. 
Stone  Pipes. 

1.  Nottawasaga  Tp.    Lougheed  col. 

2.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Wm.  Smith,  Toronto. 

3.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Herbert  Connor. 
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4.  Orillia.     S.  G.  Plunkett,  Toronto. 
6.  Albion  Tp.     S. 

6.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

7.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

8.  Sault  Ste  Marie.     Y.  P.  col. 

9.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

10.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

11.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  R  col. 

12.  Eglinton,  Y.  Tp.     York  P.  col. 

13.  Victoria  Co.     S. 

14.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

15.  Nottiiwasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

16.  Kent  Co.     Y.  P.  col. 

17.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

18.  Probably  modern  North-west.     V.  P.  col. 

19.  Newmarket.     Stew.  col. 

20.  Burlington  Beach.     Y.  P.  col. 

21.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

22.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

23.  Forest.     S. 

24.  Near  Milton.     Finlay  McCallum. 

25.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

26.  Modern  North- West.     Y.  P.  col. 

27.  Markham.     S. 

28.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Catlinite.     Ed.  Beecroft. 

29.  Modern  Northwest.     Catlinite.     Y.  P.  col. 

30.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

31.  Beverly  Tp.     A.  McKnight. 

32.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

33.  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

34.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

35.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Island.     C.  A.  See. 

36.  Plympton.     S. 

37.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

38.  Pembina.     Manitoba.     S. 

39.  Nottawasaga  Tp.    Ed.  Coyle. 

40.  Kincardine.     M. 

41.  Ste.  Marie,  Simcoe  Co. 

42.  Stem  catlinite  modern  North-west.    York  P.  col. 

43.  West  William  Tp.     M. 

44.  Wiarton.     M. 
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45.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Dugald  Currie, 

46.  London  Tp.     M. 

47.  Wiarton.     M. 

48.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

49.  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

50.  Lake  Moira,  near  Madoc.     Mr.  Moon. 

51.  Richmond  Hill.     Alex,  and  Arthur  Boyle. 

62.  Miami  valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

53.  York  Co.     Y.  P.  col. 

54.  Simcoe  Town.     S. 

55.  Boone  Co.,  Kentucky  U.  S. 

56.  Pittsburg  Tp.     Frontenac  Co.     W.  G.  Kidd,  Kingston, 

57.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Mr.  Duff. 

58.  Nottawasaga  Tp.     Herbert  Connor. 

59.  London  Tp.     M. 

60.  Grand  Bend,  Sable  River.     M. 

61.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

62.  Bay  of  Quinte,  (pewter  or  lead).     Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman  (O.  L.) 

63.  Qu'Appelle  R.  Valley,  N,  W.  T.     Jas.  C.  Stokes. 

64.  Dakota,  U.  S.  (catlinite)     Dr.  Rear. 

65.  Eglinton,  Y.  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

66.  Lake  Medad,  ("  white  stone.")    Y.  P.  col. 

67.  Burlington  Beach.     Y.  P.  col. 

68.  Pacific  Coast,  Brit.  Columbia.     Y.  P.  col. 

69.  Blood  Indian  (modern)     Rev.  John  McLean. 

70.  Modern. 


<€  it 


CASE  M. 

Mainly  of  Slate. 

Bird  Amulets. 

1.  5|  in.  long  and  |  in.  across  middle  of  base,  neck  2  J  in.  long  and  only  |  in. 
(at  crown  of  head)  above  level  of  back.  The  attempt  to  represent  a  head  is  very 
simple,  the  neck  being  sloped  off  at  about  45''  a  slight  downward  curve  on  the 
under  side  adding  to  beak  appearance.  Tail  at  widest  part  IJ  in.  erected  at 
angle  and  stands  f  in.  higher  than  back,  length  of  base  3  in.,  slightly  hollowed 
lengthwise  and  a  little  rounded  transversely.     Aurora,  York  Co.     S. 

2.  3  J  in.  long  and  |  in.  across  middle  of  base,  which'is  2  in.  long,  neck  erect, 
crown  of  head  IJ  in.  above  base,  head  1|  in.  long,  beak  from  |  in.  deep  in  front 
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of  eyes,  to  J  at  end.  Peduncled  eyes,  only  part  of  one  now  left,  tail  erect 
and  If  inches  long  from  base.  Base  very  slightly  hollowed  len^hwise,  otherwise 
flat.     No  locality.     S. 

3.  3  in.  long,  head  and  tail  erected  at  about  45° ;  from  crown  to  tip  of  beak 
1  in.  Peduncled  eyes  f  in.  in  diameter  the  upper  portion  of  them  rising  \  in. 
above  crown  of  head.  Bar  across  base  at  each  end  and  projecting  about  3/16 
below  base.     Thorndale,  Perth  Co.     S. 

4.  3 J  in.  long,  neck  erect,  sharp  curve  forming  crown  of  head  and  continua- 
tion of  curve  forming  beak.  Lower  curve  more  circular,  width  of  head  from 
crown  to  neck  1  in.  Base  IJ  in.  long,  |  in.  wide  and  convex  both  ways.     S. 

5.  4 J  in.  long,  neck  erect,  crown  of  head  1|  in.  above  base.  Head  formed 
as  in  No.  4.  No  tail.  The  original  hole  through  rear  end  having  been  broken  out, 
a  new  one  has  been  bored  coming  out  on  the  top.  Base  2  J  in.  long  and  f  wide, 
slightly  convex  in  both  directions.     York  Tp.  (?) 

[This  handsome  specimen  was  presented  to  the  museum  about  three  years 
ago.  It  was  handed  in  by  the  gentleman  who  owned  it,  but  unfortunately 
the  record  of  its  reception  has  been  lost.  Should  the  owner  recognize  it  by  the 
above  description,  or  by  seeing  it  in  the  case,  he  will  conf or  a  favor  by  addressing 
the  curator.] 

6.  3  5-16  in.  long,  the  outline  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  4.  Base  If  in.  long 
and  f  in.  wide  ;  convex  in  both  directions.  S. 

7.  4 1  in,  long.  Head  and'tail  on  line  with  back,  except  for  slight  depressions 
to  form  neck  and  flatten  tail.  Base  1 1  in.  long  with  heavy  transverse  bar  at  each 
end.  From  front  bar  to  tip  of  beak  is  1|  in.  and  from  rear  bar  to  end  of  tail  IJ 
in.  The  tail  is  If  in.  wide.  At  the  shoulders  the  specimen  is  1 J  in.  wide  whence 
it  narrows  rapidly  to  tip  of  beak.     Brantford.     S. 

8.  3  5/16  in.  long,  neck  and  head  raised  a  little,  tail  depressed  and  pointed. 
Base  2  in.  long,  If  in.  wide  and  barred.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  write  an 
intelligible  description  of  this  singular  specimen.  The  eyes  project  but  have  no  disc. 
They  stand  out  S-16  in.  from  the  head  and  terminate  in  a  rounded  end,  less  than 
J  in.  diameter.     The  material  is  huronite.     Port  Rowan,     S. 

9.  4 1  in.  long,  neck  and  tail  almost  at  right  angles  to  body.  Base  2 J  in, 
long  and  |  in.  wide.  Tail  If  wide  and  If  in.  from  base  to  end.  The  head  from 
crown  to  point  of  beak  is  2  in.  and  is  at  right  angle  to  neck,  tapering  from  J  in. 
to  3/16.     Biddulph  Tp.,  Middlesex.     M. 

10.  5f  in.  long,  neck  and  tail  erect  and  rising  ^  in.  above  back.  Breast 
forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  base.  Tail  more  oblique  with  a  central  rib  in 
continuation  of  sharp  ridge  forming  the  whole  upper  outline.  Head  from  breast 
to  point  of  back  2J  in.  Tail  from  base  1^  in.  Base  3  in.  long  and  |  in.  wide,, 
concave  lengthwise  and  concave  across.  Brown  and  purple  veined  argillite. 
London  Tp.,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

11.  5^  in.  long,  neck  rises  high.  Crown  of  head  2f  in.  above  base.  Head 
from  curve  of  throat  to  point  of  beak  1  in.  long.  Tail  from  base  If  in.  and  same 
width  as  body.  Base  3J  in.  long  and  13/16  in.  wide,  slightly  convex  in  both 
directions.     McGillivray  Tp.,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

12.  3f  in.  long,  head  above  base  If  in.  Tail  above  base  1  in.  and  ribbed. 
Base  2 J  in.  long  and  9/16  in.  wide,  convex  in  both  diiections.  Stephen  Tp.,. 
Middlesex  Co.     M. 

13.  4 J  in.  long.  Head  rises  If  in.  above  base.  Tail  broken.  Base  2 J  in, 
long  and  13/16  in.  wide,  convex  and  twisted  a  little  lengthwise — slightly  convex 
across.     West  Williams,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 
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14.  5 J  in.  long.  Head  and  neck  almost  on  level  with  back,  the  two  measur- 
ing 1^  in.  from  shoulder.  Tail  rises  If  in.  above  base  and  of  same  width  as  body. 
Base  3^  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide.  Front  hole  in  base  broken  and  no  hole  at  rear 
angle.     Base  slightly  convex  both  ways.     McGillivray  Tp.,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

15.  3f  ia  long,  broken  off  at  tail  end.  Form  of  head  similar  to  Nos.  5  and  6. 
Pale  pink  granite.     City  of  London,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

16.  This  speeimen  is  in  many  respects  of  the  same  unusual  type  as  No.  8,  but 
its  condition  is  less  perfect,  both  head  and  tail  being  damaged.  The  head  fracture 
has  been  rubbed  down  pretty  smoothly  and  the  angularities  of  the  tail  fracture 
have  been  rounded  off.  All  that  remains  of  the  left  eye  indicates  pedimculation 
but  the  disc  is  broken  off.  The  body  oval  in  outline,  being  2  in.  long  and  IJ  in. 
wide.  The  thickness  of  the  body  from  upper  to  lower  side  is  only  about  half  an 
inch.  The  material  is  the  striped  slate  of  which  so  many  are  made.  East  Williams, 
Middlesex  Co.     M. 

16 J.  3 J  in  long.  Neck  elevated,  head  horizontal,  eyes  peduncled:one  broken; 
tail  almost  horizontal  and  depressed  mar^^^nally  near  body.  Base  If  in.  long  IJ 
in.  wide  arid  barred.     McGillivray  Tp.,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

17.  2J  in.  long.  Neck  almost  at  right  angles  to  body,  head  horizontal  and 
crown  If  in.  above  base.  Head  from  centre  of  crown  J  in.  and  from  throafc  f  in. 
long.  Eyes  peduncled,  discs  about  7/16  in.  diameter.  Tail  rises  only  a  little 
above  horizontal.  Base  If  in.  long,  1  1/16  in.  wide  and  barred.  This  specimen 
seems  to  be  in  an  unfinished  condition  as  the  hol^s  have  not  been  bored  through 
the  bars.  The  two  extremities  of  the  front  hole  have  merely  been  marked. 
Huronite.     West  Williams  Tp.,  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

18.  6J  in.  long.  Neck  rises  with  a  gentle  curve,  beginning  within  1  in.  of 
tail  Height  of  crown  from  base  IJ  in.  Head  IJ  in.  long,  points  downwards  at 
angle  corresponding  to  rise  of  neck,  it  is  9/16  in.  wide,  about  3/16  in.  thick,  square 
pointed  and  edge  up.  Eyes  peduncled  and  projecting  about  f  in.,  discs  about  J 
in.  diameter.  Base  3^  in.  long  and  varying  in.  width  from  9/16  in.  in  front  to  | 
in  behind.  Tail  rises  at  sharp  angle  1^  in  above  base  and  is  f  in.  wide.  This 
specimen    is  perfect  in  every  respect  and  is  admirably  made.    West  Williams 

Tp.  M.  ; 

19.  2f  in.  long.  Crown  of  heftd  same  height  as  tail.  Tail  erect  almost  at 
right  angle.  Base  If  in.  long,  and  f  in.  wide.  Convex  both  ways.  W.  Muma, 
Humberhtone  Tp. 

20.  2^  in.  long,  Neck  in  line  with  back  and  head  pointing  downwards. 
Crown  surmounted  with  oval  projection  7-16  in.  long  and  3-16  wide.  Tail  only 
A  slight  upward  curve  of  back  line  about  ^  in.  high.  Biise  IJ  in  long  and  f  in. 
wide,  convex  in  both  ilireetions. 

21.  Tail  fragment.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

22.  Head  and  ne^ck  of  bird-amulet.  Peduncled  eyes.  One  broken  off 
Upper  edge  of  whole  piece  notched.  A  hole  has  been  drilled  through  the  neck 
end  for  secondary  rise.     S. 

Unless  where  otherwise  noted,  all  these  are  of  striped  slate,  and  are  bored 
diagonally  on  each  end  at  the  under  side. 

25.  2f  in.  long,  1  7/16  in.  wide,  and  J  in.  thick  in  middle,  decreasing  at  end 
to  J  in.  thick.  Hole  bored  edgowise  and  oval,  the  longer  diameter  being  on  one 
side  f  in.,  and  on  the  other  f  in.  The  specimen  is  hammer  shaped,  but  shows  no 
fligns  of  use  on  ends.     All  the  edges  are  square.     Slate,  faintly  striped.  Ontario.  S. 
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2Q.  3 J  in.  long,  If  in.  wide,  and  |  in.  thick.  Ovate  sidewise  and  edgewise. 
Bored     One  end  broken.     S. 

27.  2f  in.  long,  1  in.  wide  and  1   in.  deep.     Port   Rowan.     S. 

28.  2  in.  long,  1  11/16  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick.  Oval ;  flattened  at  each  end. 
Hole  7/lt)  in.  diameter  at  one  end,  and  |  at  the  other,  bored  lengthwise.  Edges 
of  specimen  rounded,  and  one  of  them  bearing  nineteen  notches  crosswise,  from 
J  to  i  in.  long.     Striped  slate.     Western  Ontario.     S. 

29.  IJ  in.  diameter,  and  IJ  in.  thick,  viewed  from  side  it  is  perfectly  circular 
A  hole  I  in.  in  diameter  is  bored  through  the  longer  axis.  On  one  side  and  parallel 
with  the  hole  a  hollow  has  been  formed,  the  greatest  width  of  which  is  fully  one 
inch.     Striped  slate.     West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

30.  6 J  in.  long,  1^  in.  wide,  and  1^  in.  thick  in  middle,  ending  in  a  blunt 
point  at  the  extremities.  All  the  sides  are  rounded  smoothly,  and  a  7/16  in.  hole 
is  bored  through  greater  diameter  of  middle.  Striped  slate,  brown.  Wingham. 
S.     (Perfectly  symmetrical  in  every  respect.) 

31.  4|  in.  long,  1 J  in.  wide,  and  |  in.  thick.  Finely  rounded  on  all  sides,  and 
pointed  at  each  end.  A  f  in.  hole  bored  through  middle.  This  specimen  is 
similar  in  shape  to  No.  30,  but  one  side  is  less  curved  than  the  opposite.  Striped 
slate.     Norfolk  Co. 

32.  3|  in.  long,  IJ  in.  wide,  and  |  in.  thick,  tapering  to  point  at  each  end. 
Hole  \  in.  diameter,  bored  through  shorter  diameter  of  middle.  Brown  striped 
and  mottled  slate.     Caradoc  Township.     M. 

Winged  and  Homed  Specimen^^ 

33.  5  in.  long  across  tips  of  curved  horns  which  are  knobbed  at  ends,  IJ 
in.  deep  in  middle  through  which  a  |  in.  hole  is  bored.  Not  quite  symmetrical. 
Slate  ;  weathered.     Plympton  Tp.    S. 

34.  6f  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  horns,  which  are  terminated  in  handsome  oval 
knobs.  Depth  in  middle  If  in.  Hole  7/16  in.  diameter.  Same  type  as  No.  33, 
but  smoothly  finished  and  perfect  in  symmetry.     Zone  Tp.    S. 

35.  5f  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  which  are  flattened  in  line  with  the  hole, 
nearly  7/lt)  in.  in  diameter  in  middle,  which  is  ^  in.  deep.  The  wings  are  curved 
to  one  side  f  in.  beyond  the  centre,  and  oA  the  opposite  side  are  two  projections, 
each  about  J  in.  from  centre  of  hole,  and  extending  fully  the  same  distance 
beyond  the  body  in  the  centre.  One  wing  is  a  little  longer  and  more  pointed 
than  the  other.     Light  gray  slate.     Lake  shore,  Norfolk  Co.    S. 

36.  6^  in.  across  horns,  which  terminate  in  oval  knobs  sharply  ridged  on 
outer  surface.  Depth  in  middle  1^  in.  Dark  striped  slate.  Specimen  closely 
resembles  No.  34,  but  has  been  broken  across  the  hole  and  cemented.  Highly 
finished.     Forest.     S. 

37.  5|  in.  across  wings,  which  are  flattened  in  line  with  hole  through  the 
middle,  which  is  If  in.  deep.  The  wings  are  about  If  in.  wide  at  the  broadest 
part,  and  not  more  than  |  in.  thick  where  they  join  the  central  portion,  which  is 
flat  sided  and  rises  with  sharply  marked  shoulders  above  the  sides  of  the  wings. 
The  thickness  of  the  central  portion  is  less  than  an  inch,  and  the  hole  is  f  in.  in 
diameter  on  one  side,  and  slightly  less  on  the  other.  Brown  argillite.  Wingham.  S. 

38.  3 J  in.  long,  and  2 J  in.  wide,  irregularly  quadrangular.  Wings  full  breadth 
— ends  have  been  broken  off"  and  rubbed  down  again.     This  has  been  eflFected  by 
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some  one  recently,  as  the  rubbing  has  been  done  to  produce  a  sharp  edge.  A 
squarely  cut  notch  J  in.  deep  and  the  same  width  is  made  on  one  side  where  the 
hole  comes  out.  Hole  |  in.  diameter  at  this  end,  and  I  in.  diameter  at  the  other. 
Striped  slate.     Port  Perry.    S. 

39.  3J  in.  long,  and  3  in.  wide.  One  wing  much  damaged.  Notched  in 
middle  at  extremities  of  hole,  which  is  about  |  in.  diameter.  One  notch  J  in. 
deep,  and  one  1  in.  deep.  Specimen  has  been  broken  across  hole  and  cemented. 
Slate.     S. 

40.  4J  by  4i  in.  Each  wing  forms  half  of  a  six  sided  figure.  Notches  in 
middle  between  wings  IJ  inch  deep.  The  hole  has  been  bored  through  the 
entire  width  before  the  notches  were  made.  Has  been  broken  and  cemented. 
One  side  of  eye  lost.  One  side  of  each  wing  injured.  Wings  less  than  J  in.  thick. 
Brown  slate.     Y.  P.  col. 

41.  4J  in.  long,  and  3  3/16  in.  wide.  Outline  approximately  oval.  Hole  | 
in.  diameter.  One  notch  |  in.  deep,  and  one  |  in.  deep.  Notches  made  after 
boring.  Wings  near  middle  about  ^  in.  thick.  Striped  slate.  Blanshard  Town- 
ship.    M. 

50.  3|  in.  long,  3J  in.  wide.  Has  been  almost  circular  in  outline  when 
perfect.  One  wing  broken.  Notches  between  wings  about  |  in.  deep,  and  as  they 
are  |  in.  wide,  the  hole  being  only  f  in.  diameter,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether 
they  were  made  before  or  after  the  boring.  Striped  slate.  Mound  in  Perry  Co., 
Ohio. 

43.  4f  inch  long,  and  2^  in.  wide.  Approximately  oval  in  outline.  Wings 
f  in.  thick  near  middle.  No  notches.  Hole  7/16  in.  diameter  at  one  side,  and  a 
little  over  5/16  at  the  other.     Striped  slate.    McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

44.  5^  in.  long,  and  1 J  in.  wide.  Outline  a  long  oval,  somewhat  pointed  at 
the  ends.  Hole  f  in.  diameter.  One  side  weathered.  Brown  striped  slate  tinged 
with  blue.     East  Williams  Tp.     M. 

45.  3J  in.  long,  and  2J  in.  wide.  Outline  oval.  Hole  3-16  in.  diameter. 
Notches  I  in.  deep  and  made  after  boring.  At  point  of  one  wing  a  circular 
depression  7/16  in.  long  and  J  in.  deep  has  been  made.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

46.  3f  in.  long,  and  If  in.  wide.  Hole  5/lC  in.  diameter.  Two  half  round 
depressions  less  than  ^  in.  deep  take  the  place  of  notches.  Wings  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  size.  Ends  chipped  as  if  used  for  hammering.  Dark  striped  slate. 
McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

47.  4 J  in.  long,  and  1^  in.  wide.  Butterfly  outline.  Hole  on  more  rounded 
side  ^  in.  diameter ;  on  the  other  under  f  in.  diameter.  Striped  slate.  East 
Williams  Tp. 

48.  5  J  in.  long,  and  2 J  in.  wide.  Outline  a  pointed  oval.  Hole  |  in.  diameter 
at  one  end,  and  ^  in.  nearly  at  the  other.  No  notches.  Striped  slate.  West 
Williams  Tp.      M. 

49.  4f  in.  long,  and  3  in.  wide.  One  wing  is  nearly  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  has  been  re-worked.  Hole  |  in.  diameter.  Only  one  side  notched  If 
in.  deep.     Striped  slate.     Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

51.  2 J  in.  long,  and  If  in.  wide.  Wings  triangular.  Point  of  one  broken. 
Hole  about  |  in.  diameter,  and  walls  very  thin.  Notches  |  in.  deep.  A  sharp 
ridge  rises  on  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  in  line  with  it,  making  diameter  across 
centre  |  in.  This  is  the  smallest  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  collection.  Striped 
slate.     Vaughan  Tp.    Dr.  Orr,  Maple. 
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52.  In  outline  like  a  pipe,  but  the  hole  (which  is  oval)  pierces  the  *'head"  in 
line  with  the  "stem."  Upper  edge  of  what  may  be  called  stem  slightly  grooved 
in  continuation  of  curve  made  by  lower  side  of  hole.  Stem  2h  in. long.  Upper 
side  f  in.  wide  at  angle  and  tapering  to  ^  in.  at  point.  Lower  side  brought  to  a 
rounded  edge.  Head  2 J  in.  deep,  |  in.  thick,  and  IJ  in.  wide  in  direction 
of  stem.  Hole  11-16  by  5-16  in.  diameter.  Brown  striped  slate.  No 
locality.     S. 

55.  Fragment  of  a  peculiar  specimen,  having  apparently  had  two  large  and 
two  small  incurved  wings.     S. 

56.  Fragment  of  horned  specimen.  The  horn  rises  in  a  curve  almost  in  line  with 
the  hole.     Simcoe  Town.     S. 

57.  One  half  of  specimen  like  No.  SO.     Caradoc  Tp.     M. 
59.  One  half  of  specimen  similar  to  No.  57.     M. 

Tubes. 

62.  3ixl|xl  in.     Striped  slate.     Forest.     S. 

63.  2^x1^x1  in.     Striped  slate.     Norfolk  Co.     S. 

64.  2|xl|xli  in.     Slate.     Norfolk.     S. 

65.  5|  in,  long,  and  I|  in.  diameter,  perfectly  round.  Hole  J  in.  dia. 
This  is  a  fragment  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  tube  at  one  time  upwards  of  a. 
foot  in  length.  The  material  appears  to  be  a  fine  close-grained  limestone^ 
resembling  somewhat  German  lithographic  stone,  but  darker.  It  takes  a  good 
polish.  Mr.  Galbraith,  the  gentleman  who  handed  it  in,  said  he  remembered 
seeing  it  when  whole.  Unfortunately  the  record  of  its  locality  has  been  lost. 
Perhaps  this  notice  will  meet  the  gentleman's  eye. 

66.  6fxl Jxl  1-16  in.  Hole  ^  in  diameter  at  one  end  and  5-16  at  the  other. 
Sides  rounded.  Cross  section  oval.  Slate.  Beverly  Township.  Miss  Jessie 
Robertson,  Valens. 

67.  7|  in.  long.  Almost  round  and  tapering  slightly  from  |  in.  to  f  in. 
diameter.     Hole  ^  in.  diameter  at  larger  end,  and  f  at  the  other.     Slate.     S. 

68.  4  in.  long,  and  IJ  in.  dia.  at  larger  end,  tapering  to  an  oval  of  1  in, 
xl3-16  in.  at  the  other  end.  Hole  is  flared  at  large  end  to  nearly  full  dia. 
of  tube.  At  small  end  it  is  also  somewhat  enlarged,  being  J  in.  dia.  at  the 
tip,  and  barely  I  in.,  half  an  inch  in.  The  material  is  much  like  that  of  No.  65, 
but  lighter  in  color.     Wolfe  Island. 

69.  8 J  in.  long,  IJ  in.  dia.  Almost  perfectly  round.  One  end  slighlly 
larger  than  main  body,  measuring  nearly  l|  in.  Hole  as  in  No.  68.  Material 
similar,  but  darker  in  color,  darker  even  than  Na  65. 

70.  3|  in.  long,  |  in.  dia.     Broken.     Slate.     West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

71.  4^  in.  long,  1  in.  x  If  in.  dia.  in  middle.  Sides  rounded  and  tapering- 
with  convexity  to  about  |  in.  dia.  at  smaller  end  which  is  broken.  Hole 
decreases  from  |  to  f  in.     Striped  slate.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

72.  5  in.  long,  and  |  in.  dia.  Two  sides  flattened  and  two  rounded. 
Striped  slate.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

73.  4  in.  long,  and  Ih  in.  wide.  Longitudinal  fragment :  shows  side  of  hole. 
McGillivray  Tp.    M. 
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Bar  Aravleta, 

20.  3f  in.  lon^,  \\  in.  wide,  and  1\  deep.  Cross  section  triangular.  Bosanquet 
Tp.     M. 

21.  3J  in  long.  Base  9/16  in.  wide,  depth  \  in.  Boring  of  holes  at  each  end 
incomplete.     Scotland  Village.     S. 

22.  3  in.  long.  Base  nearly  f  in.  wide.  Depth  J  in.  Both  ends  fractured 
on  upper  side.     St.  Mary's.     S. 

23.  3f  in.  long  ,nearly  1^  in.  wide,  and  f  in.  deep.  Cross  section  semi-circular- 
West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

63.  3  in»  long,  f  in.  wide,  and  J  in.  deep.  Higher  in  middle  than  at  ends ; 
ends  collared.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

24.  4f  in.  long,  |  in.  wide  at  ends,  less  in  middle.  J  in.  deep.  McGillivray 
Tp.    M. 

74.  4f  in.  long.  Greatest  dia.  If  in.  Hole  f  in.  dia.,  bored  If  deep  as  if 
intended  for  a  tube.  Smaller  end  only  about  1  in.  diameter.  Striped  slate. 
West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

75.  4f  in.  long,  If  in.  wide,  and  1  in.  thick.  Sides  rounded.  Smaller  at  each 
end  than  in  the  middle.     Striped  slate.     London  Tp.     M. 

76.  3J  in.  long,  and  about  |  in.  dia..  Broken  at  each  end.  Sides  slightly 
rounded.  Hole  shows  lonoritudinal  markings  deeply  cut.  Striped  slate.  Blanshard 
Tp.     M. 

77.  3f  in.  long.  If  in.  wide.  One  side  splintered  but  leaving  hole  intact. 
Sides  rounded.     Striped  slate      Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

84.  Fragment  of  object  like  No.  52.  This  specimen  is  less  in  sfze  than  No. 
52.  but  has  been  much  more  handsomely  made.     Striped  slate.     Biddulph  Tp^  M. 

85.  6 J  in.  long,  fully  1  in.  wide,  and  f  in.  thick.  Viewed  from  the  edge  it 
tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end.  Viewed  from  the  side  the  two  edges  are  almost 
parallel.  The  ends  are  slightly  hollowed,  but  the  sides  are  ])errectly  flat.  A  f 
in.  hole  pierces  it  edgewise  in  the  middle.  Under  side  weathered,  but  on  the 
whole  a  beautiful  specimen.     Western  Ontario.     S. 

86.  Similar  in  almost  every  particular  to  No.  85,  except  that  the  ends  are 
more  deeply  hollowed.     Perth  Co.     P.  R.  Jarvis. 


CASE  N. 

Gorgets  or  Tablets — Two  or  More  Holes. 

The  specimens  in  cases  N  and  O  are,  almost  without  exception,  made  from 
slate.  They  vary  very  much  both  in  size  and  shape.  They  appear  to  be  con- 
siderably more  plentiful  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  poition  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  many  instances  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  these  were  worn  asgorc^ets  or 
breast-plates,  but  in  other  specimens,  especially  some  of  those  in  case  N,  the 
number  and  position  of  the  holes  would  seem  to  indicate  a  different  use.  One 
tablet  has  had  as  many  as  seven  holes  bored  through  it,  some  of  them  close  to 
the  edges  and  now  partly  broken  off,  others  near  the  middie,  and  all  apparently 
without  any  regularity. 
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1.  St.  Thomas.     S. 

2.  Fingal.     S. 

3.  No  record.     S. 

4.  Sarnia  Tp.     S. 

5.  Gait.     S. 

6.  OriUia.     S. 

7.  No  record.     S. 

8.  Caradoc  Tp.     S. 

9.  Near  Stratford.     S. 

10.  No  record.     York  P.  col. 

11.  St.  Mary's.     S. 

12.  No  record.     S. 

13.  Near  Norwich.     S. 

14.  Exeter.     S. 

15.  London  Tp.     S. 

16.  Pilkington  Tp. 

17.  Plympton  Tp.     S. 

18.  No  record.     S. 

19.  Eramosa  Tp. 

20.  Owen  Sound.     S. 

21.  No  record.     S. 

22.  *  No  record.     S. 

23.  No  record.     S. 

24.  No  record.     S. 

25.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

26.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

27.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

28.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

29.  Thedford  Tp.     M. 

30.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 
51.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

32.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

33.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 
34.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

35.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

36.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

37.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

38.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

39.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

40.  Caradoc  Tp.     M. 

41.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 
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42.  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

43.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

44.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

45.  East  Williams  Tp.     M. 

46.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

47.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

48.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

49.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

50.  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

51.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 
62.  Near  Lindsay.     S. 
53.  Near  Lindsay.     S. 
64.  St.  Thomas.     S. 

55.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

56.  Hamilton  Co.  O.,  W.  K.  Moorehead, 

57.  Stephen  Tp.     M. 

58.  No  record.     S. 

59.  No  record.     S. 

60.  No  record.     S. 

61.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

62.  Wolfe  Island,  R.  St.  Lawrence. 

63.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

64.  No  record. 

65.  Miami  Valley,  O.,  C.  J.  B.  Batjen. 

66.  Miami  Valley,  0.,  C.  J.  B.  Ratjen. 

67.  Miami  Valley,  0.,  C.  J.  B.  Batjen. 

68.  Miami  Valley,  O.,  C.  J.  B.  Ratjen. 

69.  Lee  Co.  Va.,  Ky.,  Geol.  Sur.,  Frankfort. 


CASE  O. 
Gorgets  or  Tablets — One  Hole. 

1.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

2.  Western  Ontario.     Notched  at  one  end.     S. 

3.  Imly  City,  Mich.,  U.  S.     S. 

4.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

5.  Jarvis,  Norfolk  Co.     S. 

6.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

7.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

8.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Island.     C.  A.  See. 
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9.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd'a  Island.     C.  A.  See. 

0.  NearCobourg.     S. 

1.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

2.  Moore  Tp.     S. 

3.  Exeter.     S. 

4.  Near  Gait     S. 

5.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

6.  Guelph  Tp. 

7.  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

8.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

9.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

20.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

21.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

22.  Forest.     S. 

23.  Western  Ontario.  S. 
24  McGillivray  Tp.  M. 
^5.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

26.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

27.  London  City.     M. 

28.  West  Williams.     M. 

29.  West  Williams.     M. 

30.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

31.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

32.  Caradoc  Tp.     M. 

33.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

34.  Bosanquet  Tp.     M. 

35.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

36.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

37.  Middlesex  Co.     M. 

38.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

39.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

40.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

41.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

42.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

43.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

44.  Caradoc  Tp.     M. 

45.  Blanshard  Tp.     M. 

46.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

47.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

48.  Biddulph  Tp.     M. 

49.  Stephen  Tp.     M. 
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fiO.  West  Williams  Tp.     M. 
51.  Humberstone  Tp.     Wilson. 
62.  Weston,  Ontario.     S. 

53.  Weston,  Ontario.     S. 

54.  Weston,  Ontario.     S. 

55.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Island.     0.  A.  See. 

56.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Island.     0.  A.  See. 

57.  Weston,  Ontario.     S. 

58.  Wolfe  Island. 

59.  Wolfe^sland. 

60.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

61.  Wolfe  Island. 

62.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

63.  No  record. 

64.  Caradoc  Tp.     M. 

65.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

66.  Miami  Valley.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 


CASE  P. 
Copper  and  Hematite. 

Hematites. 

1.  2^  X  1^.     Hartford  city,  Mason  Co.,  West  Virginia.     W.  K.  Moorehead. 

2.  3|  X  2|.     Locust  Creek,  Linn  Co.,  Mo.     Dr.  Rear,  Toronto. 

3.  2f  X  If     Brookfield,  Mo.     Dr.  Rear. 

4.  Brookfield,  Mo.     Dr.  Rear. 

6.  Linn  Co.,  Mo.     Dr.  Rear. 

6.  Sinker  or  plummet  IJ  x  f  in.     Near  Columbus,  O.,  C.  D.  Pettibone,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Native  Copper, 

1.  Chisel  with  socket  for  handles.    Total  length  4f  in.     Width  at  lip  If  in. 
Manitoulin  Island.     Mr.  Yellowlees. 

2.  Axe  4^  in.  long,  2^  in.  wide  at  lip,  and  tapering  to  1|  in.  at  head.     Great- 
est thickness  about  f  in.     Brantford.     S. 

3.  Axe  or  chisel  4  m.  long,  2f  in.  wide  at  lip,  and  tapering  to  f  in.  at  head. 
Greatest  thickness  5/16  in.     Tremont  Park,  Tidd*s  Island,  Gananoque.  C.  A.  See. 

3.  Axe  or  chisel,  6  in.  long,  IJ  in.  wide  at  lip,  and  tapering  with  convex  sides 
to  I  in.  at  head.     Greatest  thickness  J  in.     Beverly.     J.  Humphrey,  Troy. 

5.  Spear-head  6  J  in.  long,  1  in.  at  widest,  and  about  6/16  in.  thick  in  middle* 
Has  tine  for  insertion  in  handle. 
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6.  Spear-head,  7 J  m.  long,  and  If  in  at  widest,  with  tine  2  in.  long.  Great- 
est thickness  of  blade  3/16  in.     Brantford.     S. 

7.  Spear-head,  or  knife,  4  in.  long.  Widest  part  of  blade  1 1/16  in.  Greatest 
thickness  ^  in.  Has  a  neck  for  attachment  to  handle.  Neck  ^  in.  long^ 
with  a  projection  at  each  lower  angle  to  aid  in  holding  place  in  shaft.  Rice: 
Lake.     S. 

8.  Spear-head  with  socket.  Total  length  5^  in.  Blade  3  in.  long,  |  in.  at 
widest  part,  and  J  in.  thick.     Near  Toronto.     S. 

9.  Spear-head  or  knife  of  in.  long  with  tine.  Greatest  width  of  blade  |  in. 
and  about  i  in.  thick.     No  locality.     S. 

10.  Fragment  of  knife,  2f  in.  long.     No  locality.     S. 

11.  Knife  with  tine.  Total  length  3 J  in.  Blade  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide — 
thinned  on  one  edge  only.     No  locality.     S. 

12.  Knife  with  tine.  Total  length  7|  in.  Blade  5 J  in.  long.  Greatest 
width  1  3/l<i  in.,  and  although  thinned  on  both  edges,  has  only  one  made  to  cut. 
The  cuttinj^  e«lge  is  convex  as  the  result  of  the  greater  thinning,  and  the  back  is 
correspondingly  hollow.  The  shape  of  this  knife  is  suggestive  of  a  European 
model.     Beverly.     James  Rae. 

13.  Bracelet,  2  in.  dia.,  and  from  J  in.  to  3/16  in.  thick.  Cross  section  a- 
flattened  oval,  the  longer  dia.  being  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.     Rice  Lake.     S. 

14.  Bracelet  and  fragment;  sheet  copper  coiled  in  tubular  form  and  bent. 
No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

15.  Spear-head  with  tine.  Total  length  of  in.  Blade  4  in.  long,  1  in.  at 
widest,  ^  in.  thick,  and  smoothly  finished  to  double  edges.  Tine  round.  Londoa 
Tp.     M. 

16.  Spear-head  with  small  socket.  Total  length  9  in.  Blade  7^  in.  long.  If 
in.  at  widest,  and  i  in.  thick.     Burford.     M. 

17.  Axe  or  chisel,  4f  in.  long.  Thinned  at  both  ends.  One  end  roughly  so, 
as  if  for  insertion  in  a  handle.  Width  of  lip  1^  in.,  of  handle  end  l|  in. 
Greatest  thickness  \  in.  This  specimen  contains  a  speck  of  native  silver. 
Biddulph.     M. 

18.  Axe  or  chisel,  5^  in.  long.  Width  at  lip  If  in.,  tapering  to  |  in.  at  head. 
Greatest  thickness  ^  in.     Noncon  Island,  Lake  Scugog.     A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

19.  Bead  f  in.  long  and  f  in.  dia.  Has  been  bent  to  form  a  hole.  London 
City.     M. 

20.  Nine  copper  heads  on  piece  of  hide  as  attached  originally.  Tremont 
Park,  Tidd's  Island. 

21.  Pendant,  triangular  2J  in.  long.  Eye  at  wide  end,  which  is  1  in.  wide 
Wolfe  Island. 

22.  Small  bead,  coiled,  5/16  in.  long,  and  ^  in.  dia.     Caradoc.     S. 

23.  Double-pointed  awl  or  needle  4^  in.  long;  3/16  in.  dia.  in  middle. 

24.  Half  of  button,  Ij  in.  dia.     Mound,  Ross.  Co.,  Ohio.     W.  K.  Moorehead. 

25.  Spear-head'  6|  in.  long,  tined,  |  in.  at  the  widest,  and  about  3/16  in. 
thick.  A  strong  rib  forms  the  centre  of  the  blade  on  each  side.  Dr.  Beeming, 
Perth.  (0.  L.) 

26.  One  hundred  and  four  copper  beads  from  ^  in.  to  i  in.  dia.,  and  three 
pendant  spikes  about  3  in.  long.     Pike's  Farm,  Wolfe  Island. 
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27.  Spike  or  spear  12^  in.  long,  fxf  in.  in  middle,  and  tapering  to  fiat 
points  at  each  end.  Sides  square  North  bank  of  River  Kaminstiquia  at  Fort 
William.     Capt.  J.  S.  Smith. 

28.  A.xe  or  adze  with  socket.  Total  length  5J  in.  Width  at  lip  2^,  at  end 
of  socket  3J  in.  The  edges  are  turned  almost  the  whole  length  to  form  the 
aocket,  but  2  in.  from  the  lip  the  material  is  flattened  by  "  shouldering  "  to  form 
a  blade.  This  implement  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  ma,de  in  a  swage. 
North  bank  of  Kaminstiquia  River  at  Fort  William.     Capt.  J.  S.  Smith. 

29.  Axe  6J  in.  long,  with  beaver-skin  in  which  it  was  wrapped.  Pt. 
Mamainse.  Lake  Superior. 

.*J0.  Spike ;  round  ;  8|  in.  long,  f  in.  wide.  [Pointed  at  one  end  and  chisel-edged 
at  the  other.     Near  London,  Ont. 


CASE  Q. 
Mostly  of  Uxknown  Use. 

1.  Fifteen  brown  stone  beads  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  long.    York 
P.  col. 

2.  String  of  blood-stone  beads.     Y.  P.  col. 

3.  Five  brown  stone  beads.     Y.  P.  col. 

4.  Six  blood-stone  beads.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

5.  Eight  brown  stone  beads.     Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

6.  Five  brown  stone  beads.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

■ 

7.  One  large  brown  stone  bead.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

8.  One  large  brown  stone  bead.     Saskatoon,  N.W.T.     M. 

9.  Five  blood-stone  beads.     Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

10.  Circular,  thin  and  flat  brown  slate,  nearly  1  in.  dia.  with  eight  small 
holes  round  margin,  one  larger  than  the  others  as  if  used  for  suspension — one 
small  hole  in  centre.     Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

11.  Small  flat  brown  stone  pendant  (?)     Nottay^asaga  Tp.     Lougheed  col. 

12.  Steatite  bead,  two  fragments  of  steatite  objects  and  one  of  limestone. 
Wolfe  Island. 

13.  Hawaiian  sling-stone,  Helia,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Isles.     St.   Mary  s  Insti- 
tute, Dayton,  O. 

14.  Carvedhead,  perhaps  a  wolfs;  limestone.  Nottawasaga  Tp.  Lougheed  col. 

15.  Finely  carved  human  head  IJ  in.  long.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

16.  Bird's  head  and  neck,  broken  from  some  large  object.     Nottawasaga  Tp. 
Lougheed  col. 

17.  If  in.  long,  profile  of  beaver  in  blue  slate.     Nottawasaga  Tp.     Lougheed 
col. 

18.  Profile  of  quadruped  in  brown  slate  about  1^  in.  long.     Nottawasaga  Tp. 
Lougheed  col. 

19.  Circular,  conical  (with  flattened  apex)  striped  slate  If  in.  dia.  and  1|  in. 
high.     Burford  Village.     S. 
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20.  A  hollowed  conical  stone  2^  in.  dia.  and  1^  in.  deep  outside  measurement 
Outside  smooth  and  shows  a  laminated  structure.  Bottom  of  hollow  smoother 
than  sides.     Near  Woodstock.     S. 

21.  Light  blue  slate  depretoed  cone ;  2^  in.  dia.  and  1^  in.  high.  Not  hollowed. 
''  God's  Country,"  Hamilton  Co.,  O.     W.  K.  Moorehead,  Washington.  D.  C. 

22.  A  lijOfht  oval  (pumice-like)  stone  2f  in.  long,  2^  in.  wide  and  1  in.  thick 
in  middle.  A  5/16  in.  hole  goes  through  the  centre,  sidewise.  McGillivray  Tp. 
M. 

23.  Slate  implement  5^  in.  long  and  from  1^  to  2  in.  wide.  Thin  and 
shaped  like  a  kniie  blade.  One  end  fractured  within  |  in.,  of  which  a  small 
oblique  hole  is  bored.     Withrow  Avenue,  Toronto. 

24.  Perhaps  a  "  slick-stone  " ;  slate.     Caradoc  Tp.     M. 

25.  Perhaps  a  "  slick-stone."     No  locality.     S. 

26.  Pointed  instrument  of  slate  5f  in.  long,  roughly  rounded  and  tapering  to 
a  narrow  chisel  point  ^  in.  wide.     Greatest  dia.  about  |  in.     Large  end  broken 
Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Isl.     C.  A.  See. 

27.  Fragment  of  pointed  weapon  5 J  in.  long,  two  sides  rounded  and  smooth, 
two  flat  and  rough.    Large  end  broken.    Dia.  at  large  end  1  in.    S. 

28.  Dark  slate  6^  in.  long  and  |  x  |  in.  in  middle.  Three  sides  flat,  one 
rounded.     Tapers  to  blunt  point  at  each  end.     Norfolk  Co.     S. 

29.  Striped  slate  4|  in.  long,  1  in.  wide  and  f  in.  thick  in  middle.  Three 
sides  nearly  flat  and  slightly  convex  lengthwise.  Fourth  side  much  rounded  and 
bevelled  towards  each  end.  With  flat  side  up  has  a  square-ended  canoe  look. 
West  Williams.     M. 

30.  Light  colored  striped  slate  5^  in.  long,  much  like  No.  29  except  that  the 
bevelled  side  is  not  rounded  transversely.  Two  holes  1 J  in.  apart,  and  IJ  in. 
from  each  end,  have  been  bored  from  the  straight  to  bevelled  side.  Dia.  on  upper 
side  5/16  in.  and  on  lower  side  barely  J  in.     East  Williams  Tp.     S. 

31.  Dark  striped  slate,  4}  in.  long,  similar  in  outline  to  Nos.  29  and  30,  but 
deeper  in  proportion  to  length,  and  deeply  hollowed  from  end  to  end.  Two  holes 
are  bored  through  the  hollowed  and  opposite  sides,  one  IJ  in.  and  the  other  13/16 
from  the  end.     Holes  have  been  bored  from  both  sides.     Nissouri  Tp.     S. 

32.  Light  brown  double  horned  or  winged  stone,  2J  in.  long — with  a  groove 
surrounding  the  middle.    Boone  Co.,  Ky. 

33.  34,  35,  36,  37  and  38  are  similar  in  outline,  although  of  different  kinds 
of  stone.  They  are  from  2  in.  to  3 J  in.  long,  flat,  with  two  rounded  sidas  termin- 
ating in  points.  No.  34  differs  from  the  others  in  having  two  holes  through  it. 
Except  No.  37,  these  all  came  from  Noncon  Isl,  L.  Scugog.     A.  F.  Chamberlain! 

No.  37  is  from  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Island.     C.  A.  See. 

39.  Small  light  blue  slate  pointed  implement     Tremont  Park  Tidd's  Island 
C.  A.  See. 

40.  Pointed  slate  implement  with  notched  end  as  for  a  string.  The  point 
was  broken  off  when  being  taken  out  of  the  mound.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's 
Island.     C.  A.  See. 

41.  Small  slate  object  like  No.  52,  case  M.  Newmarket.     S. 

42.  Plummet-like  stone,  2f  in.  long  and  If  in.  dia.  Egg-shaped  with  small 
knot  at  one  end.    McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

6  (c.  I.) 
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43.  A  black  pebble  grooved.  This  is  a  doubtful  specimen,  as  the  groove  is 
apparently  the  result  of  weathering  on  a  soft  micaceous  vein.  Victoria  Co. 
Dickson  col. 

44.  Half  of  a  notched  stone.  The  specimen  is  oval  and  the  notch  is  cut  a 
little  obliquely  round  the  longer  diameter.  Miami  Valley,  O.  Dr.  Craig,  Law- 
renceburg.     See  No.  90. 

45.  Small  brown  pebble  If  in.  long  and  J  in.  wide  with  notch  cut  round  the 
middle.     Aurora,  Ind.     J.  L,  Eassebaum,  Aurora,  Ind. 

46.  Water- worn  pebble  3  in.  long  and  2 J  in.  wide,  hollowed.  The  hollow 
has  probably  been  deepened  artificially,  and  the  specimen  may  be  called  a  paint- 
mill,  or  paint-cup.     Miami  Valley.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

47.  Small  limestone  paint  cup  (?)  Miami  Valley.  Dr.  Collins,  Lawrence- 
burg,  Ind. 

48.  Limestone  paint  cup  (?)     West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

49.  Slate  4J  in.  long  and  |  in.  wide,  J  in.  thick,  ends  broken.  Victoria,  Brit. 
Columbia.     Jas.  Johnson,  Vancouver. 

50.  Fragment  of  a  slate  implement  Victoria,  Frit.  Columbia.  Jas.  Johnson, 
Vancouver. 

51.  Cast  of  the  Cincinnati  Tablet.     Robt.  Clarke,  Cincinnati,  O. 

52.  Cast  of  the  Clarke  Tablet.     Waverly,   O.     Robt.  Clarke,  Cincinnati,  0. 

54.  Mottled  slate  8  J  in.  long,  nearly  IJ  in.  wide  in  middle,  where  it  is  also 
I  in.  thick.  At  each  end  it  is  i  in.  thick.  Between  the  middle  and  ends  it  is 
reduced  in  beautifully  regular  curves  on  one  side  to  f  in.  The  same  side  is 
smoothly  rounded  transversely,  making  a  sharp  angle  with  the  lower  side,  which 
is  very  smooth  and  perfectly  straight.     Cobourg.     S. 

55.  Brown  stone  bead.     Nottawasaga.     Herbert  Conner. 

56.  Three  brown  stone  beads.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

78.  Round  and  tapering  fragment  of  stone  implement  5f  in.  long.  Greatest 
dia.  li  in.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

79.  Black  slate  4f  in.  long,  f  in.  wide,  f  in.  thick,  three  sides  flat,  one 
rounded  both  ways.     Ends  thin.     Caradoc  Tp.     M. 

80.  Striped  slate  5|  in.  long  and  9/16  thick.  Pointed;  one  side  flat,  others 
rounded.  2f  in.  from  point  is  a  portion  If  in.  long,  IJ  in.  wide  and  f  in.  thick, 
forming  a  flattened  bulb.     Near  Hamilton,  Butler  Co.,  O.     W.  K.  Moorehead. 

81.  Brown  veined  slate  6  in.  long,  If  in.  wide  in  middle,  whence  it  decreases 
by  curved  sides  to  |  in.  wide  at  each  end.  About  |  in.  thick.  One  side  flat,  on 
which  If  in.  apart  and  equi-distant  from  the  centre,  lengthwise,  are  the  begin- 
nincrs  of  two  holes.     Shelby  Co.,  O.     Prof.  Moritz  Fischer,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

82.  5J  in.  long,  similar  to  No.  81.  (No  holes).  Mason  Co.,  W.  Virginia.  W. 
K.  Moorehead. 

83.  Gray  slate,  4^  in.  long  Dia.  at  widest  1  in.  and  at  thickest  f  in.  Re- 
sembles No.  80,  but  is  pointed  at  both  ends  and  the  bulb  is  more  elongated. 
Point  of  longer  end  broken.  Near  Hartford,  Mason  Co.,  W.  Virginia.  W.  K. 
Moorehead. 

84.  Dark  veined  slate,  5f  in.  long,  1  in.  wide  and  |  in.  thick  in  middle. 
Three  sides  flat,  one  rounded  and  bevelled  to  each  end.  A  shallow  groove  goes 
round  two  adjoining  sides.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
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85.  Brown  slate  3f  in.  long.  Greatest  dia.  If  in.  2|  in.  from  widest  part 
to  one  end,  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  some  animal.  The  other  end  is  the 
unfinished  head  and  neck.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

86.  Granite,  3  in.  long.  Much  like  No.  31.  One  end  broken.  The  one  hole 
remaining  has  been  bored  from  the  hollowed  side.  Miami  Valley.  C.  J.  B. 
Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

87.  Sandstone,  2f  in.  long,  2^  in.  wide  and  J  in.  thick  in  middle.  Oval. 
Edge  has  twenty-two  deep  sharply  angular  notches.  Hole  through  smaller  end. 
Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

88.  Quartzite,  2  in.  long,  IJ  in.  dia.  Plummet-like.  No  knob  on  smaller 
end.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

89.  Conglomerate,  2^  in.  long,  IJ  in.  dia.  Plummet-like.  Grooved  round 
small  end  to  form  knob.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

90.  Sandstone,  2 J  in.  long,  1|  in.  wide  and  IJ  in.  thick.  Flat  on  one  side. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  rounded.  A  groove  alon«<  the  rounded  side  in  the  direc- 
tion of  longer  axis.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

91.  Close-grained,  mottled,  argillite.  6^  in.  long,  1  in.  wide  and  §  in.  thick 
at  largest.  Tapers  on  two  sides  to  a  chisel  point  at  one  end,  and  on  three  sides 
to  a  pick-point  at  the  other.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

92.  Slate,  of  in.  long,  1|  in.  wide  at  one  end  and  ^  in.  wide  at  the  other. 
About  J  in.  thick.  Edges  rounded.  Hole  bored  1  in.  from  small  end.  Large  end 
bevelled  from  both  sides  to  an  edge.  Miami  Valley.  C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 

With  the  exception  of  the  beads,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  to  give  suitable  names  with  certainty  to  the  objects  in  this  case. 
Many  of  them  also  are  indescribable  for  want  of  space. 


CASE  R. 
Clay  Pipes 


1.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

2.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

3.  Highland  Creek.     Y.  P.  col. 

4.  Lake  Medad. 

5.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

6.  Eramosa. 

7.  Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

8.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

9.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

10.  No  record.     Y.  P.  coL 

11.  Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

12.  No  report.     Y.  P.  col. 

13.  No  report.     Y.  P.  col. 
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14.  Beverly.    Dwyer. 

15.  Nottawasaga.    Lougheed  coL 

16.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

17.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

18.  Forest.    S. 

19.  Holland  Landing.   S. 

20.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

21.  Vaughan. 

22.  No  record.     T.  P.  col. 

23.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

24.  Ste.  Marie.     Simcoe  Co. 

25.  Beverly.     Dwyer  col. 

26.  Beverly.    Dwyer  col. 

27.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed.  col.    (2) 

28.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col,    (2) 

29.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  coL 

30.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

31.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  coL 

32.  Orillia.    L.  Hayden,  Toronto. 

33.  York  Tp.    B.  Jackes,  Toronto. 

34.  Beverly.    Jas.  Rae. 

35.  Beverly.    Jas.  Eae. 

36.  No  record. 

37.  York  Tp.    B.  Jackes,  Toronto. 

38.  Near  Lake  Simcoe.     S. 

39.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  coL 

40.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  ooL 

41.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

42.  NottawBsaga.  Lougheed  col. 

43.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

44.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

45.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed. 

46.  No  record,     Y.  P.  col. 

47.  Onentisati.     Simcoe  Co. 

48.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

49.  Orillia.     Basil  R.  Howe. 

50.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 
61.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

52.  No  record,     Y.  P.  col. 

53.  York  Tp.     B.  Jackes. 

54.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 
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55.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 
66.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     Y.  P.  col. 

57.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.    B.  Ja^kes. 

58.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

59.  Onentisati.     Simcoe  Co. 

60.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

61.  Ste.  Marie.    Simcoe  Co. 

62.  York  Tp.     B.  Jackes. 

63.  McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

64.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (3) 

65.  Lake  Medad.     C  Macpherson. 

66.  Onentisati.    Simcoe  Co. 

67.  Beverly.    Dwyer  col. 

68.  Penetanguishene.     F.  A.  Benson. 

69.  York  Tp.     B.  Jackes. 

70.  No  record.    Y.  P.  col. 

71.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     ^2) 

72.  Ste.  Marie.     Simcoe  Co. 

73.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

74.  Victoria  Co.    Dickson  col. 

75.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

76.  No  record.  Y.  P.  col. 
7/.  No  record.  Y.  P.  col. 
78.  No  record.     Y.  P.  col. 

144.  Lambton  Mills,  York  Tp. 


CASE   S. 
Clay  Pipes. 


79.  York  Tp.     J. 

80.  Nottawas8kga. 

81.  Nottawasaga. 

82.  Nottawasaga. 

83.  Nottawasaga. 

84.  Nottawasaga. 

85.  Nottawasaga. 

86.  Nottawasaga. 
87. 

88.  Nottawasaga. 


Kirkwood. 
Lougheed  col. 
Lougheed  col. 
Lougheed  col. 
Lougheed  col. 
Lougheed  col. 
Lougheed  col. 


(Owl's  head  from  lip  of  bowl.) 

(Human  face,  open  mouth.) 

(Human  face.) 

(Human  face.) 

(Human  face.) 

(Human  face,  elongated.) 


Lougheed  col.     (Human  face,  elongated.) 
Lougheed  col.     (Human  face.) 
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89.  Onentisati.     Siracoe  Co.     (Eagle's  head  on  lip.) 

90.  Beverly.     Ja^.  Rae.     (Snake's  head.) 

91.  Nottawasaga.     Lough eed  col.     (Owl's  head.) 

92.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Two  human  faces  from  bowl.) 

93.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Spiral  coil  round  bowl.) 

94.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

95.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (2  birds'  heads  from  pipes.) 

96.  Near  L  Simcoe.     S.     (Double  human  face,  forward  and  backward.) 

97.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Human  face.) 

98.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Square  raouth.) 

99.  Onentisati.  Simcoe  Co.  (Square  mouth.) 
100.  Ste.  Marie.  Simcoe  Co.  (Square  mouth.) 
lOL  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Square  moutb.) 

102.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Square  mouth.) 

103.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Square  mouth.) 

104.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed.  col.     (Square  mouth.) 

105.  Lake  Medad.     C.  Macpherson.     (Square  mouth.) 

106.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  co). 

107.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

108.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

109.  Ancaster.     J.  E.  McCrimnion.     (Human  form,  head  broken.) 

110.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Fox's  head  ?) 

111.  York  Tp.     George  Miller. 

112.  York  Tp.     George  Miller. 

113.  York  Tp.     George  Miller. 

114.  Nottawasaga.     David  Melville. 

115.  Nottawasaga.     Ed.  Coyle.     (Human  face.) 
116. 

117.  Nottawasaga.     Thos.  White.      (Fragment  diagonally  marked  on  upper 
edge.) 

118.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville.     (Oval  curve.) 

119.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville.     (Stem  of  pipe  like  118.) 

120.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville. 

121.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville.     (Square  mouth.) 

122.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville.     (Square  mouth.) 

123.  Nottawasaga,  David  Melville. 

124.  Nottawasaga.  Lougheed  col.     (Human  face  elongated,) 

125.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville. 

126.  Nottawasaga.  David  Melville. 

127.  Nottawasaga.  Mr.  Doner. 

128.  Nottawasaga.  Herbert  Conner.     (Square  mouth.) 

129.  Nottawasaga.  Dugald  Currie. 

130.  Nottawasaga.  Thos.  White. 

131.  Nottawasaga.  Thos.  White. 
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132.  Nottawasaga.     Thos.  White. 

133.  Nottawasaga.  Lougheed  col.     (Human  figure,  broken.) 
134 

135.  Lake  Medad.     Mr.  Lillycrop.     (Human  face  from  pipe.) 

136.  Nottawasaga.     David  Melville.     (Human  face  from  pipe. 

137.  Nottawasaga.     Herbert  Conner. 

138.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

139.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

140.  Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col.     (Dog's  head.) 

141.  Lake  Medad.     Luke  Mullock. 

142.  Nottawasaga.     Herbert  Conner. 

143.  Nottawasaga.     Herbert  Conner. 

144.  (See  case  R.) 

145.  Lake  Medad.     Luke  Mullock. 

146.  Nottawasaga.     Thos.  White.     (Human  face.) 

147.  Humberstone  Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss.    (Small) 

148.  Humberstone  Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

149.  Humberstone  Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

150.  Humberstone  Tp.     Isaac  Bearss. 

151.  Dumfries  Tp.     Jas.  G.  Caven. 

152.  york  Tp.  Geo.  Miller. 

153.  Amberly  Tp.     Wm.  Welsh.     (Square  mouth,  fragment.) 

154.  Tremont  Park,  Tidd's  Islands.    C.  A.  See.    (Stem.) 

155.  Eglinton,  York  Tp.     W.  G.  Long.     (Long  stem.) 

156.  Nottawasaga.     Snake  head.     Angus  Buie. 

This  case  contains  also  a  large  number  of  stems  from  various  localities. 


CASE  T. 

Discs. 

1  to  6.  Six  discoidal  stones  (varying  from  2i  to  3^  in.  in  diameter)  said  to 
have  been  used  in  playing  a  game  by  rolling  them  along  the  ground,  opponents 
aiming  missiles  at  them  when  in  motion,  and  bets  being  made  as  to  where  they 
would  stop,  or  which  side  would  lie  uppermost.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

7  to  12.  Six  small  discoidal  stones.  The  smallest  |  of  an  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  largest  2h.  No.  9  is  marked  by  four  lines  cut  on  both  sides,  crossing 
each  other  near  the  centre  and  extending  to  the  margin.  Geo.  Lougheed,  Notta- 
wasaga. 

12i  and  13.  Two  stonea  apparently  in  preparation  for  discs.  Originally  they 
were  water-worn,  but  there  are  evidences  of  manipulation  by  pecking  on  the 
flattened  sides.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

14  Rude  or  unfinished  disc.  Both  sides  hollowed  as  if  to  aid  in  grasping. 
Edges  of  stone  not  circular.     Natural  Hist.  Soc  Brookville,  Ind. 
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15.  Discoidal  stone,  4  in.  in  dia.,  well  hollowed  on  both  sides.     S. 

16.  Discoidal  stone  unfinished  ;  3f  in.  dia.,  sides  hollowed,  but  periphery  not 
made  quite  circular.    From  New  York  State.     Moses  Barrowman,  Buffalo. 

17.  Small  discoidal  stone  If  in.  dia.,  hollowed  on  both  sides.  From  Ohio, 
U.S.     Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Cincinnati,  O. 

18.  Discoidal  stone  2^  in.  dia.,  hollowed  on  sides.     S. 

19.  Discoidal  stone,  2^  in.  dia.,  flat  sides.  "  Used  in  a  Hawaiian  game — 
the  object  being  to  see  who  could  roll  it  furthest  on  a  smooth  path."  The  spe- 
cimen is  interesting  as  being  so  like  many  found  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Hawaii,  Sandwich  Islands.  Rev.  Bro.  Joseph,  St  Mary's  Academy, 
Dayton,  O. 

20.  Discoidal  stone  2^  in.  dia.,  sides  flat.     Ste.  Marie,  Simcoe  Co.,  Ont. 

21  to  25.  Discoidal  stones,  1^  in.  to  1^  in.  dia.,  sides  flat,  21  and  25  perforated 
in  the  ceStre.     From  York  Tp.     W.  G.  Long,  Lansing,  York  Tp. 

26.  Discoidal  stone,  IJ  in.  dia..  sides  convex.  From  West  Virginia,  U.  S. 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Brook  ville,  Ind. 

27.  Discoidal  stone,  1^  in.  dia.,  sides  flat.  Perforated.  From  Goose  Lake, 
near  L.  Simcoe.     S. 

28.  Discoidal  stone,  2J  in.  in  dia.,  both  sides  concave.  Miama  Valley,  near 
Lawrenceburg.     C.  J.  B.  Batjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

29.  Discoidal  stones,  2 J  in.  in  dia.,  both  sides  deeply  concave.  Same  locality. 
C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

30.  Discoidal  stone,  2  in.  in  dia.  Edge  much  rounded,  both  sides  hollow. 
Same  locality.     C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

31.  Discoidal  stone,  2  in.  in  dia.,  sides  hollow.  Same  locality.  C.  Ji  B. 
Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

32.  Discoidal  stone,  If  in.  in  dia.  This  specimen  differs  from  all  the  other 
hollow  sided  ones  on  account  of  the  cavities  not  merging  imperceptibly  into  the 
rounded  edge.  The  rounding  of  the  edge  is  carried  f  of  an  inch  over  the  side  and 
nearly  an  eighth  of  an  in.  deep,  so  as  to  form  a  sharply  defined  collar,  the  central 
portion  being  but  slightly  hollowed.  Same  locality.  C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  Lawrence- 
burg, Ind. 

33.  Discoidal  stone.  IJ  in.  in  dia.  f  in.  thick.  So  deeply  hollowed  on 
both  sides  that  the  thickness  in  the  middle  is  barely  ^  of  an  inch.  C.  J.  B. 
Ratjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

34.  Discoidal  stone.  1|  in.  in  dia.  |  in.  thick.  Flat  on  both  sides.  Not- 
tawasaga. 

35.  Disc;  clay.  1^  in.  in  dia.  |  in.  thick.  Eglinton,  York  township. 
Long,  collection. 

Nos.  1  to  4,  and  12i  to  16  are  classified  by  some  as  hammers,  a  few  of  these 
may  have  been  used  thus,  but  others  show  no  signs  of  such  application.  Nos.  1, 
3,  12J,  13  and  16  retain  their  original  ovate  form  as  viewed  from  the  flattened  or 
hollowed  sides. 

36  to  40.  Discoidal  stones  from  1  in.  to  3  in.  dia.  Nottawasaga.  David 
Melville. 

41  to  44.  Discoidal  stones  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  dia.  Nottawasaga.  William 
Melville. 
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BuBBiNG  Stones. 

1  and  2.  Babbing  stdnes,  roughly  circular,  fiat  and  smooth  on  both  sides,  5  in. 
dia.     Orillia.    Basil  Bowe. 

Pestles. 

3  to  6.  Budely  formed  pestles  from  5  to  7  in.  long ;   cross  section  oval 
West  Middlesex.     M. 

7.  Pestle,  7  in.  long.     McQillivray  Tp.     M. 

8.  Pestle,  13  in.  long,  and  2^  in.  dia.  in  middle.      Has  a  small  hole  bored  in 
one  side  near  the  middle.     Simcoe.     S. 

9.  Pestle,  10  in.  long  and  2^  in.  dia.     Simcoe.     S. 

10.  Pestle,  8  in.  long,  and  2  in.  dia.     W.  Middlesex.     M. 

11.  Pestle,  12  in.  long  and  2  in.  dia.   McGillivray  Tp.     M.  * 

12.  Pestle,  8|  in.  long,  2f  in.  dia.  No  locality.  Y.  P.  col.  (This  may  not 
be  more  than  a  water- worn  stone.) 

13.  Pestle,  4f  in.  long  and  1^  in.  dia.     Ft.  Gratiot,  Mich. 

14.  Pestle,  5  J  in  long,  conical ;  diameter  of  base  2  J  x  3  J  in. ;  of  head,  IJ  in. ; 
it  is  worn  off  on  the  face  or  base  end  at  an  angle.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

15.  Pestle,  4^  in.  long  and  2^  in  dia. ;  is  a  little  flared  at  base ;  upper  end  or 
head  rounded  off.  Kentucky.  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  Prof.  Moritz 
Fischer. 

16.  Pestle,  3^  in.  long,  conical;  diameter  of  base  2^  in.,  tapers  to  I  in.  Shelby 
Co.,  Kentucky.     Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,'jBrookville,  Indiana. 

17.  Pestle,  5^  in.  long,  conical ;  dia.  of  base  3  in. ;  head  rounded.  Linn  Co., 
Missouri.     Dr.  Bear. 

18.  Pestle,  6J  in.  long,  base  broken.     Humberstone  Tp.     Cyrenius  Bearss* 


CASE  U. 
Grooved  Stone  ^xes  and  Hammers. 

1    Axe,  8  in.  by  4f  in.,  grooved  all  round.     Lake  Superior.     Y.  P.  col. 

2.  Axe,  6|  in.  by  4  in.  one  edge  ungrooved.      Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.     Kentucky 
(Geological  Survey,  Frankfort. 

3.  Axe,  7J  in.  by  4  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     Miami  Valley,  Ind.     0.  J.  B. 
Batjen,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

4.  Axe,  6  in.  by  3  in.,  Aurora,  Ind.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     J.  L.  Kassebaum, 
Aurora,  Ind. 

5.  Axe,  7^  in.  by  2  J  in.,  one  edge   ungrooved.     Miami  Valley.     C.  J.  B. 
Batjen,  Lawrenceburg. 

6.  Axe,  5  in.  by  4  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  coL 

7.  5i  in.  by  3  in ,  one  edge  ungrooved  and  hollowed  lengthwise.     Linn  Co., 
Missouri. 
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8.  Axe,  5  in.  by  3  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     Shelby  Co.,  Ind.     Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Brookville,  Ind. 

9.  Axe,  5  in.  by  3^  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     Franklin  Co.,  Ind.     Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Brookville,  Ind. 

10.  5  in.  by  2J  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved  and  hollowed  lengthwise.      Miami 
Valley.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

11.  Axe,  4 J  in.  by  3  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     Garrard  Co.,  Ky.     Nat.  Hist. 
Soc,  Brookville,  Ind. 

12.  Axe,  7  in.  by  3J,  grooved  all  round.     Miami  Valley,  Ind.     Dr.  Craig, 
Lawrenceburg. 

13.  Axe,  7  in.  by  3  in.,  grooved  all  round.     East  Williams  Tp.     M. 

14.  Axe,  5^  in  by  2J  in.,  grooved  all  round.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

15.  ^xe,  5f  in.  by  3  in.,  grooved  all  round.     West  Williams  Tp.     M. 

16.  Axe,  6  in.  by  4J,  grooved  all  round.  Near  Weston  Village.  Dr.  Richardson. 

17.  Axe,  7J  in.  by  3^,  grooved  all  round.     Arkona.     M. 

18.  Axe,  6  in.  by  3^  in.,  grooved  all  round.     W.  Middlesex.     M. 

19.  Axe,  5 J  in.  by  4^  in.,  grooved  all  round.     Linn  Co.,  Mo. 

20.  Axe,  5i  in.  by  2  J  in.,  grooved   all  round.     Miami  Valley.     Dr.  Craig, 
Lawrenceburg. 

21.  Axe,   5   in.   by  2J  in.,  grooved  all  round.      Miami  Valley.     Dr.  Craig, 
Lawrenceburg. 

22.  Axe.  4  in.  by  3  in.,  grooved  all  round.     J.  C.  Kassebaum.     Aurora,  Ind. 

23.  Axe,  3J  in.  by  2J   in.,  grooved  all  round.     Shelby  Co.,  Ky.     Nat.  Hist. 
Soc,  Brookville,  Ind. 

24.  Axe,  4  in.  by  2J  in.,  grooved  all  round.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

25.  Axe,  3i  in.  by  2J  in.,  grooved  all  round.     Brooktield,  Mo. 

26.  Axe,  3  in.  by  2  in.,  grooved  all  round.     East  Williams  Tp.     M. 

27.  Axe,  4i  in.  by  3  in.,  grooved  all  round.     McGillivray  Tp.     M. 

28.  Axe,  4|  in.  by  2J  in.,  grooved  all  round.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

29.  Axe,  5  J  in.  by  3 J  in.,  grooved  all  round.     No  locality.     Y.  P.  col. 

AO.  Axe,  6  J  in.  by  3  J  in.,  chiefly  grooved  on  the  two  edges.  McGillivray.    M. 

31.  Axe,  (ij  in  by  3 J  in.,  groove  shallow  all  round.     No  locality.      Y.  P.  col. 

32.  Axe,  6  in.  by  3i  in.,  grooved  chiefly  on  edges.     No  record. 

33.  Axe,  3J  in.  by  2J  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     Shelby  Co.,  Ky.     Brookville 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  Ind. 

34.  Axe,  3 1  in.  by  IJ  in.,  one  edge  ungrooved.     Trookfleld,  Mo. 

35.  Axe,  3  in.  by  2  in.,  thin  and  slightly  grooved.     Linn  Co.,  Mo. 

36.  Axe,  4^  in.    by  2|  in.,  very  slightly  grooved,  and  mainly  on  the  edges. 
Shelby  Co.,  K3^     Brookville  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Ind. 

37.  Axe,  5|  in.  by  2  J  in.,  grooved  mostly  on  edges.     No  record. 

38.  Axe,  6  in.  by  3  in.,  grooved  all  round.     No  record. 

39.  Axe,  7  J  in.  by  4^^  in.,  grooved  all  round  with  stony  projections  formed  on 
edges  above  and  below  groove.     No  record. 

40.  Axe,  6|  in.  by  4J  in.,  similar  to  No.  39.     No  record. 
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41.  Hammer,  7:1  ^^-  ^y  ^i  ^^-    I^ake  Superior. 

42.  Hammer,  6J  in.  by  3^  in.  Is  evidently  only  a  water-worn  stone  whose 
shape  has  suggested  use,  and  has  been  slightly  hollowed  in  two  sides  either  for 
attachment  to  a  handle,  or  to  aid  in  holding  directly  in  the  hand. 

43.  Hammer,  6  in.  by  4  in.  45  miles  north-west  of  Brandon,  Man.  Is 
deeply  grooved  and  well  shaped.     M. 

44.  Hammer,  5  in.  by  4i  in.,  cylindrical  and  grooved  near  the  middle.  Point 
Edward.     M. 

45.  Hammer,  6f  in.  by  4|  in.,  gi'ooved  about  one-third  from  smaller  end. 
Leamington,  Essex  Co. 

46.  Hammer,  of  in.  by  3|  in.  Has  originally  been  a  fine  implement — is  now 
broken  on  one  side  of  each  end.     Thunder  Bay. 

47.  Hammer,  3  in.  by  3  in.,  grooved  near  the  middle.     Thunder  Bay. 

48.  5  J  in.  by  5  in  Is  a  flat  water- worn  stone.  Has  originally  been  somewhat 
ovate  and  has  now  two  deeply  cut  notches  on  the  edges  If  in.  from  the  smaller 
end.     Point  Edward.     M. 

49.  8  in.  by  5^  in.  Corresponds  in  character  to  No.  48.  Biddulph.  M. 
Neither  of  these  bears  any  marks  to  indicate  use  as  a  hammer.  Perhaps  they 
were  used  as  anchors  for  the  frail  birch-bark  canoes  close  to  shore.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  latter  was  found  inland,  does  not  add  force  to  this  conjecture, 
imless  the  same  use  was  made  of  it  for  river  purposes. 


CASE  V. 

Pottery. 

This  case  contains  a  large  number  of  pottery  fragments,  illustrative  of 
markings  or  patterns.  The  specimens  are  from  various  parts  of  this  Province  and 
United  States.  The  principal  contributors  are :  Jas.  Dickson,  P.  L.  S.,  Fenelon 
Falls ;  fTas.  Dwyer,  Beverly ;  T.  il.  Hulbert,  Duluth ;  Cyrenius  Bearss,  Humber- 
stone  ;  John  McPherson,  Toronto;  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth  ;  F.  A.  Benson,  Port 
Hope;  William  Welsh,  A mberley;  Society  of  Natural  History,  Cincinnati ;  Pro^'.  J. 
L.  Deming.  Technological  Institute,  Boston  ;  Thos.  White,  Nottawasaga ;  Jas.  Rae, 
Beverly;  W.J.Long,  Lansing;  Albert  Lougheed,  Nottawasaga;  G.  Laidlaw,  of 
"  The  Fort " ;  David  Boyle,  sr,  Richmond  Hill,  J.  L.  Kassebaum,  Aurora, 
Indiana  ;  and  C.  Bell,  Toronto. 

The  finest  specimen  is  that  presented  by  Mr.  John  McPherson.  It  consists 
of  several  pieces  now  cemented,  and  shows  the  outline  and  proportions  of  what 
must  have  been  a  very  handsome  vessel  about  9  in.  high,  7  in  dia.  at  the 
widest  part,  and  5  in.  in  dia.  at  the  mouth.  It  was  found  in  Mr.  McPherson's 
island,  Mindemoya,  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Manitoulin  Island. 
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CASE  W. 

Clearville  Specimens. 

This  case  contains  specimens  of  horn,  bone,  shell,  clay  and  stone  from  the 
lite  of  a  fortified  village  at  Clearville,  Kent  Co.,  Ont. 

18  deer-horn  prongs,  showing  rude  human  workmanship, 

30  bone  awls  or  needles,  from  1^  in.  to  7  in.  long. 

2  dorsal  spines  of  a  large  fish.      These  are  about  1^  in.  long,  triangular  in 
cross  section  and  very  sharp. 

1  beaver  s  tooth. 

2  muskrats'  teeth. 

10  unio  valves,  some  of  these  have  been  used  as  scrapers,  and  one  evidently 
by  a  left-handed  person. 

1  walnut. 

9  clay  pipe-stems. 

6  pipe  heads,  but  all  imperfect.      One  is  very  rude  in  form,  and  one  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  finish  and  design. 

3  pieces  of  burnt  clay,  showing  manipulation. 

7  fragments  of  large  and  coarse  clay  vessela 

19  fragments  of  smaller  and  finer  vessels. 

8  rudely  made  stone  chisels. 
8  roughly  chipped  flints. 

7  stones,  smoothly  rubbed. 

1  piece  of  red  jasper. 

1  sinker — so  called. 

1  semi-circular,  grooveo  stone. 


CASE  X. 
Drills. 

1.  Drill,  2  in.  long,  broken,   T  head.      Curtis  Farm,  Linn  Co.,  Mo.     Dr. 
Rear.  Toronto. 

2.  Drill,  2  in.  long,  unsymmetrical,  roisnded  head.      Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.     Dr. 
Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

3.  Drill,  1 J  in.  long,  T  head.     Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.     Dr.  Collins,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. 

4.  Drill,  2J  in.  long,  notched  head,  seems  to  have  been  an  arrow  modified 
for  drilling  purposes.     Middlesex  Co.,  Ont.     M. 

6.  Drill,  2  J  in.  long,  broken,  head  merely  a  little  broader  than  body  and 
thinner  at  end.     Curtis  Farm,  Linn  Co.,  Mo.     Dr.  Rear,  Toronto. 

6.  Drill,  IJ  in.  long,  rude,  head  smaller  than  body. 
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7.  Drill  1  in.  long,  half  of  head  broken  off  crosswise. 

8.  Drill  If  in.  long,  rounded  head. 

9.  Drill  If  in  long,  notched  head.  Outline  like  arrow,  but  is  flat  on  one 
side  and  round  on  the  other,  body  comparatively  thick,  and  curved  considerably  at 
the  point.  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  from  Pike's  Farm,  Wolfe  Isl. 

10.  Drill,  3 J  in.  long,  T  head,  body  rhomboidal,  and  twisted.     McGillivray 
Township,  Middlesex,  Ont.     M. 

11.  Drill,  2^  in.  long,  head  broken. 

12.  Drill  2^  in.  long,  head  a  slight  expansion  of  body,  and  thinned. 

13.  Drill  2  in.  long,  point  broken,  sharply  cut  T  head. 

14.  Drill  If  in.  long;  head  like  a  T  double  barred,  the  upper  portion  being 
the  lesser  in  size.  Nos.  11,  12, 13  and  14,  from  Townships  of  East  and  West 
Williams.    Middlesex  Co,     M. 

15.  Drill,  3|  in.  long ;  no  marked  head,  one  side  of  body  comparatively  flat, 
curved  near  the  point ;  greatest  width  (at  head  end)  f  in.  Pike's  Farm,  Wolfe 
Island. 

16.  Drill,  1  in.  long,  obscure  T  head,  point  broken. 

17.  Drill,  If  in.  long,  obscure  T  head,  body  curved  diagonally,  the  material  is 
dark  blue  for  half  the  distance  at  the  head  end,  the  other  half  being  white. 

18.  Drill,  1^  in.  long,  head  broken.  ^  Both  seem  as  if  made  for  being  inserted 

19.  Drill,  li  in.  long,  head  wedged.  J      ^^^  fastened  in  a  cleft  handle. 

20.  Drill,  i  in.  long,  T  head,  sharply  pointed.  Nos.  16,  17,  18, 19,  and  20, 
from  Miami  Valley,  Ind.     Dr.  Craig,  Lawrenceburg. 

21.  Drill,  1 J  in.  long,  1  in.  wide  in  middle ;  drilling  portion  only  f  in.  long, 
•and  ^  in.  wide  at  point ;  notched  neck  for  fastening  to  handle  f  in.  long. 

22.  Drill,  If  in.  long,  broken  ;  unsymmetrical  T  head. 

23.  Drill,  I  in.  long,  broken  ;  good  T  head. 

24.  Drill,  1 J  in.  long,  T  projection,  f  wide  near  middle ;  notched  neck  for 
handle. 

25.  Drill,  2  J  in.  long,  f  in.  wide,  obscure  neck  ;  roughly  chipped ;  may  have 
been  a  badly  made  arrow-tip. 

26.  Drill,  2^  in.  long,  point  broken,  ^  in.  wide  at  break  ;  T  head. 

27.  Drill,  2f  in.  long,  neck  broken,  f  in.  at  widest  part ;  might  have  been  an 
arrow,  but  is  worn  smooth  on  sides  and  edges. 

28.  Drill,  3  in.  long,  notched  neck ;  slightly  curved  ;  flat  on  one  side. 

29.  Drill,  2f  in.  long,  imperfect,  oblique  T  head. 

30.  Drill,  2^  in.  long,  club-shaped  head ;  tip  broken. 

31.  Drill,  2f  in.  long,  ^  in.  wide ;  neck  broken  ;  white  flint. 

32.  Drill,  1^  in.  long,  f  in.  wide ;  head  broken. 

(21  to  32  from  collection  presented  by  Jas.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Fenelon- Falls.) 

33.  Drill,  If  in.  long,  J  in.  wide ;  thick,  and  rudely  chipped :  notched  with 
T  head. 

34.  Drill,  If  in.  long,  f  in.  wide;  slightly  curved  and  rudely  made;  head 
appears  to  have  been  broken. 
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35.  Drill,  IJ  in.  long ;  otherwise  like  No.  34. 

36.  Drill,  2|  ia  long,  f  in.  wide  ;  point  broken ;  club-shaped  head. 

37.  Drill,  2  in.  long,  flat  on  one  side  and  slightly  curved  ;  obscure  neck  ;  rude. 

38.  Drill,  3 J  in.  long,  1 J  in.  wide  in  front  of  neck  :  for  §  of  length  from  head 
is  as  flat  as  an  arrow,  but  takes  rhomboidal  form  near  the  point,  decreasing  to  \ 
in.  in  width  at  the  same  distance  from  tip. 

(33  to  38  from  counties  of  Wentworth  and  Waterloo.) 

39  to  76.  These  were  procured  from  Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Ratjen,  of  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana,  and  were  all  collected  in  the  Miami  Valley.  They  vary  from  1  in.  to  4J^ 
in.  long,  and  from  ^  to  IJ  in.  in  width.  Some  are  T  headed,  others  club-headed, 
and  many  are  simply  thinned  for  insertion  in  a  handle.  1  here  is  no  notched 
specimen  among  them. 

72  and  73,  both  impertect,  are  serrated  on  the  edges,  which  are  now  worn  as 
if  the  specimens  had  been  used  as  saws.  42, 43,  and  44,  may  have  been  arrow-tips^ 
but  all  the  others  were  no  doubt  drills. 


CASE  Y. 

Slate  Weapons. 

These  objects  are  shaped  like  arrow  and  spear  heads.  Some  writers  regard 
such  specimens  as  knives.  They  were  probably  rather  of  an  ornamental  character 
and  intended  for  purposes  of  display  in  connection  with  feasts,  dances,  and  other 
celebrations.    They  are  not  very  common  in  this  country. 

1  to  3.  Western  Ontario.     S. 

4.  Broad  in  proportion  to  length,  being  5  in.  long,  (including  the  neck,  1| 
in.,)  and  2f  in.  wide  at  the  base ;  it  is  squarely  shouldered  to  form  the  neck. 
Wolfe  Island. 

5.  4^  in,  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  very  thin  ;  slightly  barbed  ;  the  neck  is  of  a 
kind  peculiar  to  this  class  of  object,  being  carefully  notched  or  serrated  on  each 
edge  as  if  to  assist  in  binding  to  a  shaft.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  the  neck 
although  I  in.  long,  measures  1^  in.  behind  the  barbs  and  tapers  to  |  in.  at  the 
base.     This  shape  would  seem  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  fastening.     S. 

6.  2|  in.  long,  with  neck  similar  to  No.  5.     Caradoc  Tp.     S. 

7.  3J  in.  long,  square-shouldered,  neck  which  is  tapering  like  Nos.  5  and  6, 
but  not  serrated.     S. 

8.  2f  in.  long,  neck  broken.     S. 

9.  2f  in.  long,  deeply  barbed,  tapering  and  serrated  neck. 

10.  3|  in.  long,  very  perfect,  square-shouldered,  tapering  and  round  edged 
neck.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

11.  3|  in.  long,  single  barbed,  neck  tapering  and  round  edged.  Withrow 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

12.  3f  in.  long,  slightly  barbed,  with  nearly  parallel-sided  and  square-edged 
neck.     S. 

13.  4J  in.  long,  very  slightly  barbed,  neck  parallel-sided  and  square-edged.    S. 
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14.  3J  in.  long,  deeply  barbed ;  neck  broken  partly  off;  round-edged.  Notta- 
wasaga.     Lougheed  col. 

15.  5  in.  lon^];,  sharp  rib  along  middle,  barbed;  neck  slightly  tapering  and 
round-  edged.     S. 

16.  2 J  in.  long,  barbs  broken;  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  bored  on 
each  side  to  form  neck.     Wolfe  Island. 

17.  3J  in.  long,  square-shouldered  ;  tapering,  round-edged  neck.  Downie  Tp. 
P.  R.  Jarvis. 

18.  1 J  in.  long,  slightly  barbed.  This  small  specimen  is  exceptional  in  the 
form  of  the  neck,  for  although  serrated,  it  is  somewhat  wider  below  than  above. 
Lakefield.     R.  Q.  Dench. 

19.  4  in.  long,  considerably  mutilated.     S. 

20.  3^  in.  long ;  is  a  fragment  of  some  tool  or  weapon ;  one  side  slightly 
convex,  and  the  other  strongly  ribbed.  Lambton  Mills.  Wardie  and  Ottie 
White,  Toronto. 

In  this  case  are  also : — 

1.  11  in.  long,  1|  wide,  and  f  in.  thick  ;  sides  convex  and  corners  rounded; 
one  end  is  square  and  blunt,  and  measures  1^  in.  wide,  the  other  is  thinned  to  an 
edge  and  is  only  |  in.  wide.  On  one  side  is  a  scratched  figure  like  a  capital  T, 
the  lower  end  of  the  upright  stroke  being  forked,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
similar  mark  but  with  a  bar  across  the  middle  of  the  upright.     Arkona.     S. 

2.  llf  in.  long,  1^  in.  wide,  and  f  in.  thick ;  one  end  1  in.  wide.-  and  chisel- 
edged  ;  the  opposite  end  J  in.  wide,  thinned  and  rounded.     West  Williams  Tp.    M. 

3.  8|  in.  long,  If  in.  wide,  and  f  in.  thick  ;  one  end  1  in.  wide,  thinned,  but 
blunted  as  if  from  use.  The  opposite  end  terminates  in  a  rounded  point  about  f 
in.  diameter.     Point  Edward. 

4.  llf  in.  long,  1 J  in.  wide,  and  1 J  in.  thick  ;  tapering  to  both  ends,  one  of 
which  is  f  in,  wide,  and  the  other  5/16  in.,  both  are  chisel-edged.  Chief  Smith. 
Brantford. 

Axe  of  striped  slate,  6  J  in.  long,  and  S|  in.  across  the  mouth.  Looked  at 
sidewise  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  pear*     Richmond,  Indiana. 


CASE  Z. 

MiSSCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Smoothly  rubbed  stone.     A.  W.  Reavley. 

2.  Flint.  A.  W.  Reavley. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7.  Stone  axe.     Wm.  Michener.     Humberstone. 
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22. 

23.  Stone  tablet 

24.  Small  notched  bone  or  needle.     Wm.  Melville. 

25.  Small  discoidal  stone.     Wm.  MelviUe. 
26. 

niT  tt  tt  M 

23 

29.  Several  pipe  stems,  stone         * 

30.  Small  bone  chisel    David  Melville. 

31.  Worked  bone 

32.  Small  stone  axe  " 

33.  Small  discoidal  stone  " 
34. 

35.  *i  H 

36.  Discoidal  stone,  2^  in.  dia.,  with  hole  in  centre.     David  Melville. 

37.  Clay  pipe.     David  Melville. 
38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 

42.  Pipe  stems  " 

All  those  from  No.  8  to  No.  42  are  from  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

43.  Small  discoidal  stone,  with  hole  in  centre  and  groove  round  outer  edge. 
York  Tp.    Jos.  Smelser. 
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CASE  A2. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  Pipe  head.     Lambton  Mills.     Wardie  and  Ottie  White. 

2.  *•  broken.     Lambton  Mills,     W.  and  O.  White. 

3.  String  of  glass  beads.     " 

4.  "  and  shell  beads.     Lambton  Mills.     W.  and  O.  White. 

5.  Pipe-stem.     Lambton  Mills.     W.  and  0.  White. 

6.  Bears  tooth  (bored).     Lambton  Mills.     W.  and  O.  White. 

7.  Diai,'onally  notched  bone.     "  "  "  " 

8.  Carved  fragment   of  bone,  (probably  of   European   origin).     Lambton 
Mills.     W.  and  O.  White. 

9.  Small  hollowed  stone.     Lambton  Mills.     W.  and  O.  VVhite. 

10.  Two  broken  shell  beads*     Lougheed  col. 

11.  Small,  flat  stone,  perforated. 

12.  Stone  in  preparation  for  beads. 

13.  Bear's  tooth  (notched).     Lougheed  col, 

14.  Stone  axe.     Sebastopol  Tp.     Alex.  Parks. 

15.  Gou;^e.     Golden  Lake,  Algora  Tp.    Alex.  Parks. 

16.  Stone  axe.     Brantford.     P.  R.  Jarvis. 


(( 
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17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 


N.  Easthope. 
EUice  Tp. 
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N.  Easthope. 
(grooved).     Ellice  Tp.     P.  R  Jarvis. 

22.  Gouge.     P.  R.  Jarvis. 

23.  Belt  ornament,  sheet  copper.     P.  R  Jarvis. 

24.  Pottery  fragments.     Delaware  Tp.     P.  R.  Jarvis. 

25.  Shell  ornaments  (2).     P.  R  Jarvis. 

26.  Clay  pipe.    Zorra  Tp. 

^■7  tf  it  <t 

28. 

29.  Red  stone  bead.     Saugeen.     P.  R.  Jarvis. 
-(^  30.  Spoon ;  Sioux  (buffalo  horn).  " 

31.  Bone  chisel.     Near  Battleford,  N.  W.  T.     Major  J.  M.  Delamere. 

32.  Pipe  from  grave  near  Stony  Lake,  N.  W.  T.     Major  J.  M.  Delamere. 

33.  Copper  kettle.     North-west  of  Battleford,  N.  W.  T. 

34.  Slate  of  in.  long,  4  in.  wide,  and  If  in.  at  thickest.  Oval  hole  (long  dia.  1 
in.)  in  middle,  from  side  to  side.  Outline  muchjlike  the  McOallumpipe,  and  sug- 
gestive of  a  monkey.  May  have  been  intended  ;for  a  large  pipe.  Nottawasaga. 
Angus  Buie. 

35.  Fragment  of  stone  pipe  ;  head  showing  a  fairly  well  cut  human  face  f 
in  long,  above  and  behind  which  is  a  dog*s  head  neatly  cut.  The  latter  is  only 
half  an  inch  Icng,  and  about  the  same  breadth  across  the  forehead,  but  the  eyes, 
ears,  mouth  and  nostrils  are  imitated.     Nottawasaga.     Angus  Buie. 

7  (c.  I.) 
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36.  Pipe-head  (snake)  somewhat  like   No.   90  in   case   S.      Nottawasaga. 
Angus  Buie. 

37.  Human  head  from  pipe-head.     Nottawasaga. 

38.  Plain  clay  pipe.     EUice  Tp. 

39.  Small  pipe,  like  modern  N.  W.  type.     Nottawasaga.     Angus  Buie. 

This  case  contains  also  47  flints  from  various  places  in  Perth  Co. 

All  the  articles  in  cases  Z  and  A2  are  placed  there  only  temporarily,  until  & 
re-arrangement  of  specimens  in  other  cases  will  afford  room  for  them. 


WALL  CASE  L 
Pottery. 

1.  Small  cup,  edges  broken.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  collection. 

2.  Small  cup,  almost  perfect.     Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  collection. 

3.  Plain  vessel,  moulded  in  grass  basket.     Humberstone.     Cyrenius  Bearss. 

4.  Small  spoon-like  specimen.     Nottawasaga.     Lougheed  collection. 

5  to  42.  Very  fine  specimens  of  clay  vessels,  entire  or  nearly  so  from  mounds 
in  Arkansas.     From  the  collection  of  C.  W.  Biggs,  Cincinnati. 

43.  Small  and  imperfect  cup.     York  Tp.     Dr.  R.  Orr,  Maple. 


WALL  CASE  2. 

1  to  13.  Iron  tomahawks  from  various  localities. 

14.  Copper  kettle.     Algora  Tp.,  Renfrew  Co. 

15.  Pyrula  perversa  from  ossuary.     Penetanguishene. 

16.  Pyrula  perversa.     No  locality. 

17.  Pyrula  perversa  from  ossuary  on  Cape  Hurd. 

18.  Pyrula  perversa  from  ossuary  in  Humberstone  Tp.     Mrs.  Barney,  sr. 

19.  Pyrula  perversa  from  ossuary  in  Nottawasaga.     Angus  Buie. 

20.  Pyrula  perversa  from  ossuary  in  Nottawasaga.     Angus  Buie. 

21.  Wooden  war  club,  modem, 

22.  Wooden  war  club,  made  to  represent  a  hand  grasping  a  ball,  modern. 
23  to  34.  Iron  tomahawks  of  various  patterns  and  from  various  localities. 
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WALL  CASE  3. 


Crania. 
1  to  55.  From  ossuary^  on  the  Eeffer  farm.     Yaughan  Tp. 


WALL  CASE  4. 


Crania. 


1  and  2.  No  record.  • 

3.  Withrow  Avenue,  Toronto.     E.  A.  Maedonald. 

4.  Beverly  Tp.     Dwyer  col. 

5  and  6.  Withrow  Avenue,  Toronto.     E  A.  Macdonrld. 

7  to  12.  Humberstone  Tp. 

13  to  28.  Nottawasaga  Tp. 

19  and  20.  Withrow  Avenue,  Toronto. 

21.  Upper  half  containing  portions  of  beaver  skin  and  pieces  of  cedar  bark^ 
Beverly  Tp. 

22.  Withrow  Avenue,  Toronto. 

23  to  32.  Ridley  and  Bury  farm,  Clearville,  Orford  Tp. 

S3.  South  Bay,  Manitoulin  Island.     R.  Baskerville,  Mani  to  waning. 


WALL  CASE  5. 


Contains  nearly  400  stone  axes  and  chisels  of  various  dimensions,  from  two 
inches  to  upwards  of  one  foot  in  length,  also  14  iron  tomahawks. 
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WALL  CASE  6. 

Contains  about  1,000  arrow  and  spear  heads  from  different  parts  of  Canada 
•and  the  United  States. 

Six  iron  tomahawks. 

A  large  number  of  pottery  fragments  from  Miller's  farm,  York  Tp..  and  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  material. 

Mortars  or  Mills. 

1.  Victoria  Co.     Dickson  col. 

2.  York  Tp.     S. 

3.  Vaughan  Tp.     Dr.  Orr,  Maple. 

4.  York  Tp.  contains  four  cavities. 

Modern  Specimens. 

« 

Blood  Indian.    N.  W.  Territory. 

1  Leather  belt,  beaded. 

1  Pair  woman's  leggings,  beaded. 

1  "    man's  leggings,  beaded. 

2  "    large  breast  buttons  ;  beaded. 

4  Paint  bags,  one  containing  paint,  beaded. 

1  Pair  large  moccasins,  beaded. 

1     "    child's 

1  Tom-tom. 

1  Large  wooden  pipe  stem,  plain. 

1  •'  "  beaded. 

1  Kooie  stick ;  handle  beaded. 

1  Hammer  ;  long  handle,  beaded. 

I  Whip  ;   handle  beaded. 

1  "  Medicine"  bag  of  buffalo  hide. 

1  Hunting  knife. 

1  Leather  cartridge  pouch. 

1  Scalp,  with  lock  oE  hair. 

3  "       locks. 

1  Fire-steel  attached  to  thonir. 

1  Signal  hand-glass  in  richly  beaded  bag. 

These  were  presented  by  Rjv.  John  McLoan,  M.  A,  Ph.  D.,  Moosejaw,  N.  W.  T, 

Arouay  Indian.   British  Guiana. 

1  Man's  head-dress. 
1  Wooden  club. 
1  Blow-gun. 
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1  Bundle  of  small  arrows  or  darts  for  use  in  the  blow-gun. 

1  Bow. 

1  Bundle  of  arrows. 

1  Fan. 

2  Spears. 

1  Woman's  dress.      . 

These  were  presented  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Fen  wick,  B.A.,  Head  Master,  High  School 
Bowmanville. 


WALL  CASE  7. 

Eskimo. 
1.  Skin  of  harp-seal. 

1.  Child's  coat,  fur. 

3.  "        trousers,  fur. 

4.  Pair  of  mitts,  fur. 

5.  "         shoes     " 

6.  "        boots     " 

7.  Man's  coat,        " 

8.  Woman's  coat, " 

9.  Man's  coat  with  hood,  fur. 

10.  Bed,  fur. 
On  wall — 

11.  Snow  shovel;  wood  and  bone. 

12.  Snow  stick. 

13.  Walrus  spear. 

14.  Whale  line. 
15-16.  2  seal  lines. 

17:  Model  of  kayak. 

18.  "  "        frame. 

These  were  presented  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Payne,  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory,, 
Toronto. 

19.  Model  of  Kayak.     Mr.  John  Notman,  Toronto. 

Carib. 

From  Nevis,  St  Kilts,  Barbados  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.. 

1  Stone  club  head. 
1      "      celt  or  axe. 
4      "      pestles. 

1  Shell  celt. 

2  "     gouges. 

These  were  presented  by  Mr.  Connell,  of  Nevis,  W.  I. 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


II. 

By  A,  F,  Chamberlain,  M.A. 

tu  AbboTj  Charles  C,  M.D. — Primitive  Industry,  or  illustrations  of  the  handi- 
work in  stone,  bone  and  clay  of  the  native  races  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  America.     Salem  and  Cincinnati,  1881.     Svo.  VI.,  560. 

Describes  (p.  64)  woman's  knife  used  by  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Sound.  Describes  (pp. 
408-9)  charm  and  'ornament  of  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Sound,  after  Kumlein.  See 
Komlein,  L. 

c  Allen,  J.  Romilly,  F.  S.  A.  Scot. — Notes  on  Fire-Producing  Machines.  Proc. 
Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Vol.  VII.  (N.  S.),  187W-8(>  (Edinburgh,  1880), 
pp.  229-249. 

Describes  (p.  233)  process  of  fire-making  by  Chinooks  of  British  Columbia  ;  p.  239  figure 
of  Esquimaux  cord-drill  apparatus,  with  description  of  its  working  (240);  p.  241 
figure  of  Esquimaux  bow-drill  from  Ft.  Anderson,  with  description ;  p.  249  figure  of 
Esquimaux  steel  now  in  Edinburgh  museum. 

u  Arch^ological  Journal.  Published  under* the  auspices  of  the  ArchsBO- 
logical  Institute  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland.     Vol.  XVIII.  (London,  1861), 

Contains  (p.  374)  brief  note  on  fragments  of  pottery  found  beneath  a  pine  tree  near  the 
Great  (?  Grand)  River,  Canada. 

u Vol.  XXIV  (1867), 

Contains  (p.  70)  notice  of  flint  arrowheads  from  the  extreme  west  coast  of  N.  Canada. 

Babbie  "Advance"  [Newspaper],  June  28,  1888. 

Describes  skeletons  and  other  remains  found  at  Cameron's  Point,  Lake  Simcoe.  [Title  and 
description  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  B.A.J 

Bawtree,  Ed.  W.,  M.D. — Indian  Sepulchral  Pits  in  Canada.      Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  Vol.  XLV.     See  Squier,  E.  G. 

Describes  ossuaries,  etc.,  in  Simcoe  county,  Ontario. 
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ci6  Bell,  Chas.  N. — Die   Mound-Builders  von   Canada.       Verb,  der  Berliner 
•Gesellschaft  fUr  Anthrop.    Ethnol.  uiid  Urgeschichte.     Bd.   18  (1886),  s.  192-194. 

Describes  mounds  in  the  Lake  Winnipeg  region,  near  Lake  Traverse,  and  a  group  of  mounds 
near  St.  Andrews.     See  Torunto  Mail,  Feb.  22,  1886. 

u Remains  of  Prehistoric  Man  in  Manitoba.    Report  of  British  Assoc. 

of  Adv.  of  Science,  26th  meeting,  Birmingham,  1886.     (London,  1887),  pp.  845-6. 

General  ideas  on  mounds  and  camp-sites. 

Mounds  in  Manitoba.     American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal, 

Vol.  IX.  (1887),  p.  300. 

Short  note.     Brief  general  description. 

cu  Bell,  Robert,  M  D.,  LL.D. — Observations  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Zoology  and  Botany  of  Labrador  Coast,  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay.  Geol.  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  LL.D.,  Director.  Report  of  Pro- 
^^ress,  1882-3-4. 

Description  (p.  DD.  30)  of  old  Eskimo  camp  at  Port  de  Boucherville.     Description  (p.  DD. 
32)  of  ancient  Eskimo  works  (camp,  etc.,)  at  Port  La  Perri^re  (Digges  Island). 

c  Boas,  Dr.  Franz. — On  certain  Songs  and  Dances  of  the  Kwakiutl  of  British 
Columbia.     Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  I.  (1888),  pp.  49-64. 

Notes  (p.  50)  iusruments  and  ornaments  used  by  dancers  ;   carved  bones  used  in  games 
(p.  51). 

cu Sagen  der  Eskimos  von  Baffin  Land.     Verhandlungen  der  Berliner 

•Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthrop.  Ethnol.  und  Urgeschichte.     Bd.  xx.  (1888),  s.  398-405. 

Describes   (402-404)   the    **Tornit"    (pre-Eskimo  population),  their  weapons  (403),  old 
«tone  houses  (403-4),  etc.,  according  to  legend. 

c Indian  skulls  from  British  Columbia.      Trans.   New  York  Acad,  of 


Science,  1888-9.     VII.,  pp.  4-6. 


c Notes  on  the  Snanaimuq.   American  Anthropologist,  Washington.  Vol. 

II.,  (1889),  pp.  321-328. 

Describes  (p.  828)  mortuary  customs  of  the  Snanaimuq  Indians  of  British  Columbia. 

* The  Houses  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians,  British  Columbia. 


From  Proceedings  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1888,  pp.  197-213. 

An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  structure,  ornamentation,  etc.,  of  the  houses  of  the  Kwakiutl 
Indians  from  personal  observations  made  during  a  lengthened  stay  (1886-7)  in  British 
Columbia.  The  information  given  is  of  the  highest  value  in  determining  the  relations 
•of  the  British  Columbian  and  other  Canadian  and  American  Indians.  The  paper  is 
illustrated  by  figures  as  follows  :  1,  Model  of  a  Kwakiutl  house,  Fort  Rupert,  B.  C, 
<p.  197);  2,  Ground  plan  of  Kwakiutl  house  (198);  3,  Front  elevation  (198)  ;  4,  Longi- 
tudinal section  (199) ;  5,  Carved  settee  in  a  house  at  Qumta'spe,  Hope  Island  (200)  ; 
6,  View  of  rear  part  of  house  in  Qumta'spe  (201)  ;  plate,  view  of  village  of  Qumta'spe 
(facing  p.  202)  ;  7-8,  Carved  uprights  in  Kwakiutl  house  (203)  ;  9,  Carved  upright 
(204)  ;  10,  Heraldic  column  of  the  Gens  Sentlae,  Alert  Bay  (206)  ;  11,  Sun  mask  (204); 
12,  Gables  of  houses  at  Alert  Bay  (206)  ;  18,  Heraldic  column  at  Qumta'spe  (207)  ; 
14,  Post  in  house  in  Qumta'spe  (208)  ;  plate  (facing  p.  208),  Painting  on  front  of  house 
at  Qumta'spe  (Hope  Island)  ;  15,  House  front  in  Qumta'spe  (210)  ;  16  17,  Uprights  in 
house  at  Qumta'spe  (211) ;  18,  Statue  on  house  at  Alert  Bay  ('il'i)  ;  19,  Statue  in 
house  at  Qumta'spe  (2 1 2);  plnte  (facing  p.  212),  Front  of  house  at  Alert  Bay ;  20, 
Post  in  house  at  Comox  (213)  ;  21,  Base  of  tO  enlarged. 

At  pp.  209-21U  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  famous  copper  plates. 
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* The  Central  Eskimo.     [Extract  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Bureau  of  Ethnology].     Washington  1888.     pp.  399-669. 

This,  perhaps  the  most  important  work  that  has  ever  appeared  dealing  with  the  Canadian 
Eskimo  (those  inhabiting  Baffin  Land,  the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  region  of 
Boothia,  Felix  and  Back  River,  Smith  Sound,  etc.),  is  invaluable  to  the  archsBolcgist 
and  ethnographer.  It  describes  the  distribution  c^f  the  various  tribes  (419-470)  ;  Hunting 
and  fishing  (471-516)  ;  M.anufactures«  implements,  etc.,  (510-526)  ;  Boat«<  and  sledgea 
(527-538)  ;  Habitations  and  dress  (5:^9-561)  ;  Social  and  religious  life  (561-615)  ;  Tales 
and  traditions  (615-643)  ;  Science  and  the  arts  (643-658)  ;  Glossary  of  Eskimo  words 
(659-662)  ;  Eskimo  geographical  names  with  equivalents  (662-666)  ;  Appendix,  Notes 
(667-669.)  Accompanying  the  texts  are  two  large  folding  maps,  one  showing  in  detail 
the  geographical  divisions  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  North  Eastern 
America,  the  other  showing  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  North 
America,  with  boundaries.  The  full-page  plates  are  as  follows  :  Map  of  Cumberland 
Peninsula,  drawn  by  an  Eskimo  (p.  643)  ;  Eskimo  drawings  (pp.  648,  650,  651). 
Eskimo  carvin>;s  (pp.  652,  653);  Modern  implements  (654).  The  work  is  also  elaborately 
illustrated  with  157  figures  (the  last  four  of  which  are  Eskimo  maps)  of  hunting  and 
fi8hin<^  implements,  weapons,  boats,  sledges,  houses,  tents,  dress  and  ornaments,  gam- 
ing implements,  etc. 

u  BoGGE,  Ed.  B.,  R.  N. — The  Fishinj;  Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island.    Memoirs 
of  Anthrop.  Soc,  London.     Vol.  III.  (1867-8-9).  pp.  260-5. 

Describes  method  of  fishing  of  Songish  tribe,  p.  260-26  i  ;  of  Tahtoosh  or  Cape  Flattery 
Indians,  262-263  ;  of  Ahousad  tribe,  263  ;  head -flattening,  263  ;  amusements,  dances 
and  games,  264  ;  burial,  265. 

*  BoMPAS,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Carpenter,  D.D. — Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River 
(Colonial  Church  Histories).     L  ^ndon,  1888.     8vo.,  pp.  108. 

Describes  (pp.  40-41)  houses,  drcss,  etc.,  of  Tenni  tribes  ;  tents  of  Tukudh  (43);  rafts, 
canoes,  snowshoes  (44)  ;  Eskimo  face  ornaments  (46)  ;  pipe  (47)  ;  carving?,  (47)  ;  dwell- 
ings, tents,  etc.  (48,  49);  tools,  fire-making,  etc.  (50).  Chapter  IX.  (pp.  90-10(1) 
treats  of  dr^ss  and  habits  ;  dress  (90)  ;  tattoo  (91) ;  ornaments  (91)  ;  burial  (91-92)  ; 
stone  implements  (92)  ;  cooking  (93)  ;  Eskimo  fish-hooks  (94)  ;  cradle-bags  (do), 

Boyle,  David. — Work  and  Play  among  the  Indians.     III.     School  Work  and 
Play.     Toronto.     Vol.  I.,  No.  6  (March  15,  1889),  p.  6. 

Describes  (with  illustrations)  Indian  pipes.  Figures  of  '^McCallum"  pipe  in  shape  of 
monkey,  from  Flalton  county;  *'Beecroft"  pipe  of  bloodstone,  fn«m  Nottawasaga  ; 
**McKnight"  pipe  of  Marble  from  Beverley  township,  and  a  pipe  frcm  British 
Coluuibia. 

cull Archaeological  Report,  pp.  9-59  of  Annual  Report  of  Canadian  In.sti- 

tute.  Session  1887-S.  Bein^partof  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Ontario,  1888.  Published  by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Toronto, 
1889.     pp.  1-59,  with  84  figures. 

pp.  11-12  enumeration  of  Canadian  specimens  added  to  the  museum  ;  pp.  20-22,  clay  pipes 
from  Glenhuron,  ^ot'awasaga,  Lanibton  ;  pp.  23-28,  stone  pipes  from  Ftontenac, 
McCi  llivray,  Lake  Moira,  Londcm  township,  Hnpe  Bay  (Wiartnn),  West  Williams 
township,  NottAwasaga  ;  pp.  28-40,  implements  of  st<»ne  from  McGillivray.  Scugog 
I-land.  NV.  Middlesex,  Nottawnsaga,  Brandon  (Man.),  Point  Edward  (Ont.),  Biddulph. 
Toronto,  Wolfe  Island,  West  Williams,  Vaughan,  Ft.  McLeod  ;  p.  40,  Eskimo  bnne 
figures  and  measure  ;  pp.  40-41,  shell  gorgetsy  London  (Ont.) ;  pp.  41-45,  flints  from 
W\>lfe  Island,  Fenelun  Falls,  etc.;  j).  46,  carved  stone  head  from  Beverley  township  ; 
pp.  4S.50,  copper  beads  from  Wolfe  Island,  Tidd's  Island,  chisels  from  Biddulph,  Bur- 
ftird,  London  townships  ;  pp.  51-53,  types  of  recent  iron  axes  from  Nottawasaga^ 
Toronto,  etc. ;  pp.  54-69,  Contributions  towards  a  Bibliography  of  the  Archeeology  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  an  I  Newfoundland. 

cut  Bressant,  J. — Relation  Abregt^e  de  quelques  Missions  des  P^res  de  la  Cora- 
pagnie  de  J^sus  dans  la  Nouvelle  France,  par  le  R.  P.  F.     J.  Bressany,  de  1& 
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mfime  Corapagnie.  Traduit  de  Tltalien  eb  augments  d'un  avant-propos,  de  la 
biographie  de  Tauteur,  et  d\\n  grand  nombre  de  notes  et  gravures,  par  le  R.  P.  F. 
Martin  de  la  meme  Corapagnie.     Montreal,  1852. 

Chapter  III.  (pp.  66-78)  treats  of  the  **Sol,  Nourriture,  Vetementet  Caract^redesSauvages 
de  la  Nouvelle — France  ";  Burial  customs  and  rites  of  the  Hurons,  101-103  ;  Notes  on 
Wanipuiii,  301-302.  The  work  contains  p.  60  **  Tabula  Nov89  Francifie  anno  1660,"  and 
(p.  280^  **  Carte  de  I'ancion  paysdes  Hurons,"  besides  numerous  engravings,  pp.  330- 
333  are  taken  up  with  explanatory  notes  on  the  maps  and  engravings.  On  p.  101  is  a 
note  relating  to  an  ossuary  discovered  near  Penetanguishene  in  1846,  and  on  p.  233, 
^  references  to  the  ruins  of  Ft.  ttte.  Marie  on  the  Wye. 

c  Brinton,  D.  G.,  M.  D. — I^nap^  Conversations.     Journal  of  American  Folk- 
^  Lore,  Vol.  1.  (1888),  pp.  37-4:1 

Conversations  with  Rev.  A.  8.  Anthony,  a  Canadian  Delaware  Indian.  Notes  on  weapons, 
38-39  ;  utensils,  39  ;  boats.  40  ;  houses,  60  ;  games,  and  implements  used  in  them,  40  ; 
hooks,  41  ;  sweat  lodges,  41;  trephining,  41. 

British  Colonial  Newspaper,  Sept.  24,  1847.     [Title  from  Squier]. 

See  Squier. 

cut  Bkown,  Mrs.  W.  W. — Some  indoor  and  outdoor  Game?  of  the  Wabanaki 
Indians.     Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  1868,  Sect.  II.,  pp.  41-46. 

<uCanniff,  William,  M.l).,  M.R.C.S.E. — History  of  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  special  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district.  Toronto,  1869» 
I.-XXI.,  1-G71. 

Notes  (p.  380)  site  of  Indian  village  at  Gataraqui ;  battle  ground  (p.  393) ;  island  scene  of 
massacre  (i07). 

u  Cartailhac,  M, — Kjoekkenmoddings  de  TAm^rique  du  Nord  par  le  Dr. 
Charlas  A.  White  (Prof,  de  G^ol.  a  I'Univ.  de  I'ljfetat  d'lowa  (ifctats-Unis).  Con- 
grfes  internat.  d'  Anthrop.,  et  d*  Archdol.  pr^historiques.  Compte-Rendu  de  la 
cinquiferae  session  a  Bologne,  avec  planches  et  figures  interc.  dans  le  texte.  Bologne 
1873.     pp.  :]79-391. 

Notes  briefly  (p.  380)  kitchen  midden  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  pp.  890-391, 
Bibliography  of  Shell-heaps.     See  White,  Dr.  Charles  A. 

cut  Chamberlain,  A.  F. — The  Archjeoloory  of  Scugog  Island.  1889.  2  pp. 
[Reprint  from  the  Port  Perry  Standard  of  March  7,  1889,  p.  2]. 

Describe^  graves,  and  camp  or  village  site,  on  Noncon  Island  (part  of  Scugog  Island),  Lak& 
■^  Scugog,  Ontario  county,  Ontario,  with  specimens  obtained  therefrom. 

>  cut Contributions    towards  a  Bibliography  of   the  Archaeology  of   the 

Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  pp.  6.  [Jfteprint  from  Report  of  Canadian 
Institute,  1887-8,  pp.  54-9.     See  Boyle,  D.]. 

•Notes  on  the  history,  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Mississagua  Indians. 


Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore.     Vul.  I.  (1888).  pp.  150-lGO. 

Describes  (p.  164),  method  of  fishing  ;  p.  155,  gathering  and  drying  rice  ;  p.  156,  manu- 
factures. 

^uChappell,  Lieut.  Edward,  R.N. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay 
in  his  Majesty's  ship  Rosamond,  containing  some  account  ot  the  North-East  coast 
of  America  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  remote  region.     London,  1817. 

Notes  (p.  61)  circles  of  loose  stones  at  Eskimo  fire-plices  ;  description  of  an  Eskimo  burial 
place  ;  body  found  by  Capt.  Sterling  in  1.^13,  together  with  bows,  spear,  harpoon,  etc., 
p.  Ill  ;  Eskimo  canoes  pp.  55-57  ;  bow,  p.  '^0  ;  thr«. wing-stick,  p.  lOl  ;  list  of  articles 
illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  (f  the  natives  of  N.  W.  (?)  coast  of  America^ 
brought  to  Europe  by  Commander  Billings,  pp.  254-255.     (Appendix  E). 
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'u Voyaore  of  His  Majesty's  ship   Rosamond  to  Newfoundland  and  the 

southern  coast  of  Labrador,  etc.     London,  1818. 

Gut  of  Micmac  wigwam,  p.  59  ;  Micmac  wigwams  described,  74-75  ;  Esquimaux  winter  huta, 
101  ;  MounUineer  sledges,  106;  Red  Indians,  169-187  (170-178,  from  Whitbourne)  ; 
canoes,  174  ;  bark  kettles,  175. 

u  Chimmo,  Commander  W.,  R.  N. — A  visit  to  the  North-East  coast  of  Labrador 
durinj^  the  autumn  of  1867.  Journ.  of  Rov.  Geog.  Soc,  London.  Vol  XXXVIIL 
(1868),  pp.  258-281. 

Notes  on  Eskimo  dress,  p.  273  ;  Eskimo  graves  at  Hopedale,  278. 

u  Dawkins,  Prof.  W.  Boy.d — The  Range  of  the  Eskimo  in  Space  and  Time. 
Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science.  Fifty-fourth  meeting  (Montreal, 
1884).     London,  1885. 

Brief  abstract  of  paper,  p.  898. 

u  Dawson  [Sir],  John  William,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S.— Acadian  Geology. 
The  geological  structure,  organic  remains  and  mineral  resources  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Bninswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Third  edition.  London,  1878. 
Supplement  to  second  edition  of  Acadian  Geology,  containing  additional  facts  as 
to  the  geological  structure,  fossil  remains,  and  mineral  resources  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.     London,  1878. 

Beds  of  shell,  pp.  17-18  ;  Micmac  remains,  1>:^-19. 

cu On  a  specimen  of  Aboriginal  Pottery  in  the  museum  of  the  Natural 

History  Society  of  Montreal.  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist  and  proceedings 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Vol.  IV  (1859),  r)p.  18(5-190  (with 
figure,  p.  188).     Article  is  signed  **  J.  W.  D." 

Describes  earthen  vessel  found  on  lot  4,  8th  range  of  lots  in  Clarendon  township,  in  July, 
1B59,  together  with  stone  enclosure. 

cu Notes  on  Aboriginal  Antiquities  recently  discovered  in  the  island  of 

Montreal,   lb.  Vol.  V.  (I860),  pp.  430-449.     Article  is  signed  "  J.  W.  D." 

Describes  (pp.  432-434)  skeletons,  skulls  (with  figure,  p.  433)  ;  remains  of  articles  of  food, 
484  ;  earthen  vessels,  434-5  with  6  Hgures  on  p.  435  ;  tobacco  pipes,  435  (with  figure  of 
clay  pipe,  p  436) ;  other  earthen  objects,  435-430  ;  bone  implements,  436-4':J7  (with 
figure  of  awl,  p.  437)  ;  iron  implements,  437  (with  figure  of  knife) ;  historical  import- 
ance of  discoveries,  437-49  ;  plan  of  Hochelaga  from  Ramusio.  446. 

cw Note  on  Relics  of  the  Red  Indians  of  Newfoundland,  collected  by  Mr. 

Smith  McKay  and  exhibited  to  the  Natural  History  Society  (of  Montreal).  lb. 
Vol.  V.  (i860),  pp.  462.     Signed  "  J.  W.  D." 

Describes  briefly  poniun  of  Walrus  tooth,  3  flat  pendants  of  some  material,  shells,  wam- 
pum, perforated  shells,  part  of  iron  knife,  hatchet,  stone  arrowhead,  found  in  a 
sepulchral  cave  in  the  southern  part  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  remains  of  a  body 
wrapped  in  birch  bark. 

cti Additional   Notes  on  Aboriginal  Antiquities  found  at  Montreal.   Ibid, 

Vol.  VI.  (1861),  pp.  362-373.     Signed  "J.  W.  D." 

Treats  of  articles  found  on  ftito  of  Indian  village,  near  Metcalfe  St.,  Montreal.  Human 
remains,  pp.  304-369  ;  beads  and  wampum,  369  (with  2  figures);  bone  implements, 
369-370  (with  3  figures);  pipes,  370-371  (  with  2  figures);  earthen  vessels,  371-372 (with 
1  figure);  stone  implements,  372  ;  metallic  articles,  372  ;  articles  of  food,  373. 

i^n Notes  on  Indian    Beads  presented  to  the  Natural  History  Society  by 

Jjunes  Robb,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer.     Ibid,  Vol.  VI.  (18GI),  p.  471.     Signed  "J. 

W.  D." 

Describes  beads  of  native  copper  found  in  an  old  burying-place  on  a  small  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Brockville,  Ont. 
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cw  Dawson,  Geo.  M.,  L.L.D.,  F.G.S. — Sketch  of  the  Past  and  Present  condition 
of  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  New  Series,  Vol. 
IX.  (1881),  pp.  12i^-159. 

cu On   the  Haida  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.     Appendix  A.  of 

Report  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Ge^ological  Survey  of  Canada,  A.  R.  C. 
Selwyn,  Director.  Report  of  Exploration  and  Surveys.  Report  of  Progress, 
1878-1879.     Montreal,  1880,  pp.  103-171. 

•    Describes  ornaments,  pp.  106-109  ;  plate  of  houses  and  carved  posts  at  Kumshewa  village, 
I  114  ;  plate  of  carved  posts,  houses,  etc.,  115-116  ;  shell-currency,  135;  burial  customs, 

132-133  ;  arts  and  architecture,  137-147  ;  marks,  L 38-139  ;  carved  sticks,  139  ;  dishes 
and  vessels,  140-141 ;  stone  mortars,  etc.,  141 ;  spoons,  dishes,  etc.,  142  ;  adzes,  ham- 
mers, 143;  spears,  hooks,  144  ;  canoes,  145  ;  houses,  146 ;  pots,  148-149  ;  2  plates  of 
houses  and  carved  posts,  146-147. 

cu Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Jade  in  British  Columbia  and  its  employ- 
ment by  the  natives.  With  quotations  and  extracts  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  B. 
Meyer,  on  Nephrite  and  analogous  minerals  from  Alaska.  Canadian  Record  of 
Science,  Vol.  II  (1887),  pp.  364-378.     Also  Reprint  of  the  same,  pp.  1-15. 

Describes  (pp.  365-6)  partly  worked  boulders  of  jade  at  Littleton  and  Yale  on  Lower  Fraser 
River ;  jade  implements  in  museums  at  Ottawa  and  Montreal,  366 ;  enumeration  of 
specimens,  366-367  ;  chemical  composition  of  jade,  367  ;  implements  and  fragments, 
868  ;  fiprures  of  boulders  from  Littleton  and  Yale  with  description,  368,  369,  870 ; 
quotation,  (370-378)  from  Prof.  Meyer  CUeber  Nephrit,  etc.);  chisel  from  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  374-375. 

CU Notes    and    Observations  on   the    KVakiool   People   of  Vancouver 

Island.  [Reprint  from  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  Vol.  V  (1887),  pp.  1-36.] 
Montreal,  1888,  pp.  36,  4vo. 

Mode  of  life,  arts,  customs  of  Kwakiool,  pp.  13-17  ;  houses,  13 ;  totem-posts,  13-14 ; 
copper-plate,  14 ;  burials,  16-17. 

cu Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Kwakiool  People  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  Vol.  V  (1887),  Sec.  II.,  pp.  1-36. 

p  cu Notes   on   the   Indian  Tribes  of    the  Yukon  District  and  adjacent 

*  northern  portion  of  British   Columbia.     (Reprint  from  Annual  Report  of  Geolo- 

gical Survey  of  Canada,  1887,  pp.  191B-213B),  pp.  1-23. 

Notes  on  stone  implements  of  the  Tahltan  Indians,  p.  6 ;  weaving,  6  ;  masks,  7  ;  graves  of 
Kutchin  Indians,  13  ;  graves  of  Tagish,  15. 

c  Deans,    James. — The    Worship  of  Priapus   among  the   Indians  of  British 
Columbia.     Amer.  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  IX.  (1887),  pp.  368-9. 

Describes  lingam  images  dedicated  to  Slo-caw  (Priapus). 

c Inside  view  of  a  Huidah  Dwelling.     Ibid.  pp.  309-310. 

Describes  the  inside  construction,  arrangement,  etc. ,  of  an  ancient  Huidah  house  on  one  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

c  Duns,  Prof. — On  Stone  Implements  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  on 
the  use  of  Copper  Implements  by  the  aborigines  of  Nova  Scotia.     Proc.  of  Soc. 
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of  Antiquarians  of  Scotland,  New  Series,  Vol.  III.  (1879-1880).  Edinburgh,  1880, 
pp.  170-180. 

Describes  (p.  170)  stone  axe  (from  entrance  to  Pictou  Harbour,  N.  S.)  of  heavy  greenstone, 
pitted  over  with  small  holes  ;  porphyrite  scraper  from  L.  Superior,  Micmac  axe  from 
Middle  River  Point.  Pictou,  N.S.,  granitoid  axe  from  Merigomish,  N.S.,  178;  skinn- 
ing knife  from  L.  Superior,  3  arrowheads  frura  Lunenburg,  N.S. ,  2  arrowheads  from  L. 
Superior,  5  unfinished  arrowhejitis  from  Merigomish,  N.S.,  1  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  some  from  C.mada  West.  179  ;  pp.  179-180,  notes  on  use  of  copper  founded 
on  Dawson  and  Paterson  {q.  v.) 

Z  DuRAND  Charles. — Indian  Graves  on  the  Humber.  Paper  read  before  York 
Pioneera,  Dec.  26,  1886.     See  note  in  *' Toronto  Globe,"  Jan.  15,  1887. 

c  Eells,  Rev.  Myron. — The  Thunder  Bird.  American  Anthropologist,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Vol.  II.  (1889),  pp.  329-326. 

Notices  (p.  834)  masks  of  Bella-Bella  and  Makah  Indian  ;  war-clubs  p.  334. 

cu  Gatschet,  a.  S. — The  Beothuk  Indians.  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.> 
Vol.  XVII.  (1885),  pp.  408-424. 

Ethnologic  notes,  411-412  ;  bibliography,  412-413  mentions  archoeological  articles. 

u  GiBB,  Sir  George  Duncan. — Stone  Implements  and  fragments  of  Pottery 
from  Canada.  Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit.  Assoc,  f.  Adv.  of  Science.  Forty-second 
meeting,  1872,  p.  186.  # 

tu  Gordon,  Rev.  Daniel  M.-*^Monntains  and  Prairie.  A  Journey  from  Victoria 
to  Winnipeg  via  Peace  River  Pass.     Montreal,  1880,  pp.  X.,  310,  8vo. 

Describes  (pp.  20-21)  fish-rakes  for  catching  oolachan  (candle-ffsh);  curious  carved  bowl  or 
wundaJi-mortar,  up  the  Skeena  River,  65;  carved  totem-posts,  68;  graves,  68-69;  lip- 
ornamunts  and  nose-rings  of  Achwiligate  Indians,  84-85. 

CU  Grant,  W.  C.  Colquhoun,  F.R.G.S. — Description  of  Vancouver  Island  by 
its  first  Colonist.  Journ.  Ro}-.  Geog.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  XXVII.  (1857),  pp.  268- 
320. 

Describes  dwellings,  implements,   etc.,    of   Indians,   pp.    299-300 ;  burial,  801,  302,  303 ; 

money,  wampum,  307  ;  spears,  300.  ^^^ 

u  Hale,  Horatio. — On  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Wampum.  Report  of  Proc. 
of  Brit.  Assoc,  f.  Adv.  of  Science.  Fifty-fourth  meeting  (Montreal,  1884),  Lon- 
don, 1885,  pp.  910-911. 

[Abstract].     General  notes. 


u  Haliburton,  R.  G. — Notes  on  a  Tau  Cross  on  the  Badge  of  a  medicine  man 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit.  Assoc,  f.  Adv.  ol  Science. 
Fifty-sixth  meeting  (Birmingham,  1886),  London,  1887,  p.  845. 

[Abstract].     Describes  symbol  on  large  sheets  of  copper  to  which  Indians  attach  a  high 
value.     See  Dawson,  G.  M. 

tu  Hatton,  Joseph  and  Harvey,  Rev.  M. — Newfoundland,  its  History,  its 
Present  Condition,  its  Prospects  in  the  Future.     Boston,  1888,  pp.  XVIL,  422. 

Chapter  VII.   (pp.   168-187).     The  Aborigines,     Contains  remarks  on   the   implements, 
utensils,  weapons,  etc. ,  of  Beothuks. 
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u  Hector,  James,  M.D.,  and  Vaux,  W.N.W.,  M.A.. — Notice  of  the  Indians 
seen  by  the  exploring  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Palliser.  Trans. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  of  London.     New  Series,  Vol.  I.  (1861),  pp.  245-261. 

c  Hind,  Henry  Yule,  M.A.,  F,R.G.S. — Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red  River 
exploring  expedition  of  1857  and  of  the  Assinihoine  and  Saskatchewan  exploring 
expedition  of  1858.  London,  1860,  2  vols.  Vol.1  pp.  XX.,  494;  Vol.  IL  Pp. 
XVI.,  472. 

Vol.  I.  pp.  89-90,  describe  Indian  Mounds  near  Long  Rapids,  Rainy  River ;  *  standing 
stone,"  p.  307  ;  ro  nains  of  ancient  encampments  in  Qu'Appelle  Valley  p.  340  ;  Indian 
buffalo  pound,  356-3 *)8  ;  description  and  discussion  <>f  wanip  .m,  417-420  (references  to 
Lafitau,  Sagard,  Ohamplain  aud  Bressauy);  Indian  fish-weir,  401. 

Vol.  II.  ochre,  p.  18 ;  birch  bark  tents,  03 ,  snowshoes,  8')  ;  Sioux  dress  and  moccasins, 
105  ;  Sioux  knife-sheath,  119 ;  Cree  medicine  bag,  128  ;  medicine  rattle,  132  ;  spirit 
charm.  134;  pp.  137-141  describe  pipe <,  with  16  figures;  fi^uren  of  tobacco  pipes  of 
the  Sffftpipy-Drftfla  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  of  the  Ojibwaysuf  Rainy  Lake  p.  I'-'O  ;  figures 
of  Sioux,  Chepewyan,  Plain  Cree,  and  Blackfoot  pipes,  p.  140;  figures  of  Babeeu 
pipos,  p.  141  ;  Cree  fire-bags,  143  ;  Sioux  qaiver,  bow  and  arrows,  144  ;  Ind  an«<raves, 
1(54- 1  Go;  Huron  ossuar  es,  1(>5  ;  engravin.^  of  Indian  burial-pUces,  facing,  p.  106; 
Indian  graves  are  noticed  at  Vol.  I.,  pp.  90-436,  II.,  122,  124,  164. 

HiRSCHFELDER.  C.   A. — Gi-ye-wa-no-us-qua-go-wa,  Sacrifice  of  the  White 
Dog.     The  Indian,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  73-74,  86-87,  98-99. 

General  description  of  sacrifice  of  white  dog  by  the  Cauadim  Onondaga?.  Dascriptioa  of 
preparation  and  adorning  the  dog,  p.  bO.    See  Indian,  the. 

^A  Ceremonial  Ornament.   The  Indian,  Vol.  I.,  No.  5  (March  17, 1886), 

p.  49. 

-     Describes    a    stone    found  on  Christian  Island,    Georgian  Bay,  semi-circular,  with  hole 
through  the  centre. 


c Antliropological  Discoveries   in   Canada.     Read  before  the  Canadian 

Institute,  November  18,  1882.   Proc  Canad.  Institute,  Now  Sviries.    Vol.  I(N'.  S.), 
p.  354,  [Title]. 

Th)  paper  appaared  in  **  Toronto  Mail,"  Ddcemb3r2,  1832.     Djals  with  the  Oisuaries  of 
Simcoe  County,  Ontario. 

■The  Practical  and  Theoretical  Stu  ly  of  Anthopilo^y.     R31 1  bafore  the 


Canadian  Institute,  March  31,  1883.   Proc.  Canad,  lust..  New  Series,  Vol.  I  (N.  S.), 
p.  355,  [Title]. 

The  paper  appeared  in  the  *•  Toronto  Mail,"  April  14,  1883. 

u Anthropological  Discoveries  in  Canada.  Report  of  Proc.  of  Bdt.  Assoc,  f. 

Adv.  of  Science.     Fifty-fourth  meeting  (Monbrei,!,  18^4?),  pp.  915-916.  [Abstract]. 
Brief  General  description  of  forts,  burial- pi  ices,  oisuaries,  archdBDlojical  relics. 

tu  History  of  the  County  of  YaaK,  0.vrA.Rio.     IlliutrateJ.     Toronto,  C. 
Blackett  Robinson,  1888,  2  vols. 

Dascribe?  (Vol.  I.,  p.  107)  Indian  sites  at  R'ver  R3Uge,  Green  vale  and  Clarein:)nt  in  Pick- 
ering Township  ;  village  ^ita  on  lot  9,  cjiiCd«io  i  8,  W  litcliupjh  opjn  id  in  l34i, 
pp.  14*J-14)  ;  on  lot  16,  concession  6,  pp.  i4J-15s) ;  site  nejir  Aurora,  p.  15 J. 

Hunter,  A.  R,  B.A. — Ahoendoe ;  the  last  refuge  of  the  Huron^.   The  Indian, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  217. 

Describes  flight  Hurons  (after  att«ck  of  Iroquois  in  1640)  to  the  Tnland  of  Ahoendoe 
(Christian  Island)  in  Georgian  Bay,  and  the  relics  found  there.  Ruins  of  fort,  stone 
enclosures,  pottery,  etc 
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cutl [Villages   and   Ossuaries   of  the   Huron   country].     Archaeological 

Report.     Report  of  Canadian  Institute,  Session  1886-7,  Toronto,  1888,  pp.  57-58* 

General  description  and  enumeration  of  Huron  village  sites  in  Simcoe  County,  57  ;  descrip* 
tion  of  ossuaries  and  remains  found  therein,  58. 

Mr.   Hunter,  to  whom   the  compiler  of  this  Bibliography  is  indebted  for 
various  items,  has  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  still  in  MSS. 

c  HuART.  L*Abb6. — L'Age  de  Pierre  au  Saguenay,  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien, 
Tome  XVII.  (1886-7).  pp.  86-91. 

Describes  stone  relics  of  Saguenay  Valley,  Province  of  Quebec. 

4;^ "  Indian,  The."     Hagersville  [Ontario].     Vol.  I.  (Nos.  1-24,  Dec.  30,  1885,  to 

Dec.  29,  1886),  pp.  1-264,  4to. 

The  Canadian  Archaeological  Museum.  Circular  of  Curator  of  the  Canadian  Institute. 
No.  1  (Dec.  30,  1885),  p.  6. 

A  Ceremonial  Ornament,  C.  A.  Hirschfelder.  No.  5  (March  17,  1886),  p.  49.  Describes  a 
specimen  found  on  the  nortfii-east  end  of  Christian  Island  in  Georgian  Bay,  semi-circu- 
lar in  form,  with  hole  through  the  centre.  [A  short  note  on  discovery  of  Indian  skele- 
ton at  Adolphustown].     Ih.  p.  50. 

Gi-ye-wa-no  us-qua-go-wa,  Sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog.  No.  7  (April  14,  1886),  pp.  73-74, 
C.  A.  fiirschf elder. 

[Short  note  on  discovery  of  bones  of  an  Indian,  with  Queen  Ann  musket,  kettle,  etc. ,  on 
farm  of  R.  Kennedy,  7th  concession,  London].     Ih.  p.  82. 

Sacrifice  of  VVhite  Dog  (continued).  No.  8  (April  28,  18S6)  pp.  86-87  ;  No.  9  (May  12^ 
1886),  p.  98-99.     Describes  sacrifice  as  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  Onondagas. 

How  the  Crees  banquetted  me.     No.  10  (May  26,  1886),  pp.  110-131.     Description  of  Cree 
dog-feast.     Pipe  (110),  kettles  (110). 
*     — Ahoendoe  the  last  refuge   of  the  Hurons.     A.  F.  Hunter      No.  19  (Nov.  24, 1886),  p.  217. 

[The  above  citations  are  from  a  copy  of  the  work  kindly  lent  the  compiler  by  Mr.  ^ .  F. 
Hunter,  B.A.] 

^u  Jameson,  Mrs, — Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada.    London,. 
1838.     3  vols. 

Describes  (Vol.  III.,  p.  324)  Indian  graves  ;  '*  Island  of  skulls,"  an  ancient  sepulchre  of  the 
Hurons,  327. 

tcu  Jones,  Rev.  Peter. — History  of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  1861. 

Chap.  V.  (pp.  70-  ),  mode  of  life,  wigwams,  'ancient  domestic  implements,  mode  of  travel- 
ling, dress  ;  mode  of  burying  the  dead  (98-100);  weapons  of  war  (131-182);  amusements 
(134-135);  wampum  (139-140).  The  following  plates  accompany  the  work  :  opp.  p.  73, 
plate  containing  figures  of  pottery  and  pipes  ;  p.  H3  and  p.  85,  idols  ;  p.  99,  Muncey 
graves  ;  131,  weapons  ;  135,  drums,  rattles,  etc. ;  145,  implements  of  medicine  men. 

-Life   and   Journals  of   Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by  !     (Rev.  Peter  Jones)^ 


Wesleyan  Missionary.     Toronto,  1860. 

pp.  43-4,  description  of  Pagan  Temple  at  Muncey  town  ;  pp.  233-4,  ornaments  ;  p.  242^ 
deer-fence. 

cu  Journal  of  Education  for  Uppek  Canada.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Egerton 
Ryerson,  D.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  schools,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  George  Hodgins,. 
deputy  superintendent.     Vol.  XVIII.  (1865).     Toronto,  1865. 

Canadian  Archieology,  pp.  3-4.  General  remarks  on  Huron-Iroquois  as  compared  with 
Hebrews,  p.  3  ;  relics  discovered  in  Hospital  street,  Montreal,  4  ;  village  of  Hochelaga, 
4  ;  notice  of  relics  discovered  in  Augusta  township,  near  Prescott,  mounds,  tumuli^ 
etc. ,  4  ;  near  Spencerville,  in  Edwardsburg  township,  similar  to  foregoing,  pottery,  etc. 

CU Vol.  XIV.  (1861),  p.  16. 

Short  note  en  Indian  relics  discovered  at  Montreal. 
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u  Kalm,  Peter. — Travels  into  North  America  etc.     London,  1771.     3  v<»ls. 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  123-127,  Notice  of  pillar  with  Tatarian  characters  inscribed  on  it,  900 
miles  west  of  Montreal ;  pp.  179-180,  note  on  wampum  ;  230-231,  tobacco  pipes  ;  273-. 
274,  wampum. 

cu  Kane,  Paul. — Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  Norfcfr 
America,  etc.     London,  1859.     XVIII,  468. 

Describes,  with  wood-cut,  dark  stone  pipe,  p.  14 ;    Chinook  and  Cowlits  head-flattening. 
180-181  ;    Chinook  utensils,  185  ;    Chinook  hut-building,  186  ;    burial  place,  202-204  ;. 
fish-hooks,  43  ;  fishing  implements,  213-214  ;    masks,  217  ;  wiqua  shells,  238  ;    Babine 
lip  and  nose  ornaments,  241-242  ;    game  of  al-kol-lock  (bone  and  ring  game),  310-311. 

c  Kohl,  J.  G. — Kitchi  Gami.  Wanderings  round  Lake  Superior  (Trans. 
Lascelles  Wraxall).     London,  1860.     XII.,  428. 

Describes  Chippeway  house,  cradle  and  ornamentation,  pp.  5-10  ;   construction  of  canoes, 
29-34  ;  medicine  lod^e,  41-42  ;  sacrificial  stone,  42  ;  figures  used  in  game  of  pngessan^. 
82  ;    game-sticks,  90;  wampum,  136  ;    birch-bark  records,  145-165  ;    figures  of  birch- 
bark  drawings,  pp.  146,  150,  153,  154,  157,  15S,  159,  215,  287,  292,  387,  398,  400,  403;. 
pipes.  282-283  ;  figure  of  tomahawk,  296  ;  decoy-fish,  330  ;    ppears,  330  ;    snow-shoes,. 
333-337  ;  Indian  grave  at  Kivere  au  Desert,  373  ;  dress  of  chiefs,  381. 

u  Kractse,  Dr.  Aurel. — Die  Tlinkit  Indianer.  Ergebnisse  einer  Reisenach  der 
Nordwesikiiste  von  Amerika  und  der  Beringsstrasse.     Jena,  1885,  XVI.,  420. 

S.  302-316,  deal  with  the  Haidahs  ;  307-308,  houses  ;  309  310,  games. 

KuMLEiN,  LuDWiG. — Fragmentary  notes  on  the  Eskimo  of  Cumberland 
Sound.     Science,  Vol.  I.  pp.  85-88,  100-101,  214-218. 

Contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  Arctic  America,  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Howgate  Arctic  expedition,  1877-78.  Washington,  1879,  pp^ 
1-179.     Forms  Bulletin  15  of  the  National  Museum. 

Pp.  1 1-46  take  up  ethnology  ;  p.  45,  description  of  charms  and  ornaments  of  Eskimo. 

u  La  Hontan,  Mr.  Le  Baron  de. — Nouveaux  Voyages  dans  I'Am^rique  Sep- 
tentrionale,  etc.     A  la  Haye,  1703.     2  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Facing  p.  35,  full  page  illustration  of  Iroquois  bark  canoe  and  paddle,  description 
of  same,  p.  35  ;  pp.  47-48,  calumet  de  paix  ;  p.  48,  collier,  belts  of  wampum  ;  facing  p. 
73,  figure  of  snow-shoes  (raquettes),  description  73-74. 

Vol.  II.     Title  is  Memoires  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale  ou  la  suite  des  Voyages  de  Mr. 
le  Baron  de  Lahontan.     pp.  151-152,  burial ;  facing  p.  175,  figures  of  bow,  arrow  and 
\  tomahawks  ;  facing  p.  189,  totems  of  Hiirons,  Ouataouas,  Nadouissis  (Scioux)  Illinois  ; 

armours,  189-91  ;  facing  p.  190  totem  of  Outchipoues  (Sauteurs),  Outagamis,  Oumamis, 
Pouteouatamis  ;    opp.  p.  191,  full  page  of  **  Hieroglyphes,"  with  explanations  on  pp 
191-194. 

I 

^  CM  Lane,  Campbell. — Sun  Dance  o£  Cree  Indians.    Canadian  Record  of  Science^ 

Vol.  II.  (1886),  pp.  22-26. 

Lang,  J.  I).,  D.D. — Origin  and  Miorrations  of  the  Polynesian  Nation.  Firsi- 
edition,  1.^3+. 

Brief  reference  to  earthwork  near  Lake  Simcoe  in  foot-note  to  p.  109.  Note  not  in  second 
edition.     [Note  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter.] 

u  L'Heureux,  Jean,  M.A. — Notes  on  the  astronomical  customs  and  religioua^ 
ideas  of  the  Choketapis  or  Blackfeet  Indians.  Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit.  Assoc  foir 
Adv.  of  Science.     Fifty-fourth  meeting  (Montreal,  1884). 

P.  921  [Abstract]. 

Notices  talismans,  tau-cross,  and  stone  circle. 
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w Notes  on  the  Kekip  Sesoators  or  ancient  sacrificial  stone  of  the  N. 

W.  territory  of  Canada.     Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science  (fifty- 
fourth  meeting,  Montreal,  1884).     London,  1885. 

Pp.  921-922  [Abstract.] 

Describes  boulder  of  quartz  on  S.  E.  side  of  Red  River)  said  to  be  used  as  sacrificial  stone 
by  Blackfeet  Indians. 

ciu  Markham,  Clements  R.,  F.R.G.S. — On  the  origin  and  migrations  of  the 
Greenland  Esquimaux.  Journ.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc,  London,  Vol.  XXXV  (186/), pp. 
87-99. 

Description,  p.  93,  of  yonrt?  of  stone  on  Melville  and  Banks  Island  ;  p.  94,  f^ener^l  notice 
of  Eskimo  remains  on  Melville,  Bathurst  and  Cornwall  Islands  ;  p.  95,  remains  on 
Wellington  Channel,  Griffith  Island,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  N.  Somerset,  N.  Devon,  etc. 

ut  Mason,  O.  T. — Resemblances  in  Arts  widely  Separated.     Amer.  Naturalist.  ^ 

Vol.  XXI  (1886),  p.  251. 

List  and  description  of  different  vai'ieties  of  throwing-sticks  in  use  amongst  the  Eskimo ; 
amongst  other,  at  Unjii^ava  Bay,  Baffin  Bay,  Anderson  River,  etc. 

tcu Indian  Cradles  and  Head-Flattening.      Science,  Vol.  IX  (1887),  pp* 

617-620. 

Describes  (p.  617)  cradle  of  Bella  Bella  Indians  of  Biirish  Columbia,  and  of  Chinook 
Indians.  On  pp.  G19,  620,  are  plates  containing  amongst  others  figures  of  Bella  Be  la 
and  Chinook  cradles. 

c  The  Beginnings  of  the  Carrying  Industry.  American  Anthropo- 
logist, Vol  .II.  (Washington,  1889),  pp.  21-46. 

Contains  (p.  29)  figure  of  hand-basket  of  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia.  See  also  Smith- 
sonian Annual  Report,  1884  (II.,  fig.  96). 

u  Matne,  Commander  R.  C.  R.N.,  F.R.G.S. — Four  Years  in  British  Columbia. 
London,  1862,  pp.  XL,  468. 

Chapter  XI.  (pp.  242-304),  Aborigines  of  British  Columbia.  Pp.  263  254,  clam-cooking  ; 
254-5,  fish-grease  makiog  ;  258,  carving  and  painting;  271-2,  sepulture  (with  plate); 
281-283,  facial  and  other  ornaments  ;  283-281,  clothing,  canoes,  etc. 

-  *  McLean,  John.  M.A.,  Ph.D. — The   Indians  ;    Their   Manners  and   Customs. 
Toronto,  1889.     Pp.  X.,  350. 

Gives  interesting    accounts  of  wampum,   pp.  16-20  ;    Indian  burial  customs,  29-36 ;    the 

peace-pipe,  54-57  ;  Indian  charms,  70-73  ;  picture-writing,  90-94  ;  iron-stone  idol,  201-  . 

203. 

cu.  Mercer,  Major, — Catalogue  of  a  few  remarkable  coincidences  which  induce  i 

a  belief  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians.     Trans.  Lit.  and 
ffist  Soc.  of  Quebec.     Vol.  II.%(1829),  pp.  240- 

General  enumeration  of  resemblances  in  customs,  arts,  dwellings,  implements,  weapons.  ^ 

Meyer,  A.  B. — Ueber  Nephrit  und  aehnliches  Material  aus  Alaska.      Jahres- 
bericht  (XXI)  des  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Dresden,  1884.      See  Dawson.  G.  M, 

c  Miller,  Peter,  F.S.A  Scot. — Notice  of  Three  Micmac  Flint  Arrow-heads 
from  Merigomish  Harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  presented  to 
the  museum.  Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiq.  of  Scotland,  Vol.  IX.,  N.  S.  1886-7  (Edinburgh, 
1887),  pp.  212-214. 

Describes  arrow-heads  from  Merigomish  Harbour,  Pictou  county.  N.  S.  Description  (p. 
212)  of  camping  ground  ;  p.  213-4,  quotation  from  Paterson's  (q  v  )  History  of  Piotf»u 
County,  describing  skull'  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  etc.,  plowed  up  by  Mr.  Donald  Mc- 
Oregor  of  Big  Island,  and  description  of  ancient  burial  site. 
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cut  "  Nature."    London,    Vol.  XXXIX  (1889),  p.  545. 

Brief  note  on  paper  of  Dr.  F.  Boas  on  **The  Houses  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  of  British 
Columbia    (U.  S.  National  Museum). 

I  Montgomery,  Prof.  Henry,  Ph.  D. — Indian  Remains  in  Simcoe  and  Mus- 
koka.  Toronto  Globe,  August  3rd,  1888!  [Title  and  description  from  H.  F. 
Hunter,  B.A.] 

Treats  of  Huron  ossuaries,  bunal  pits,  village  sites,  pottery,  etc.,  in  Medonte,  Simcoe 
county,  and  supposed  inscribed  rock  in  Muskoka. 

Notice  sur  les  moeurs  et  Coutumes  des  Indiens  Esquimaux  de  la  baie  de 
Baffins,  au  pole  Arctique,  suivie  d'un  vocabulaire  Esquimaux -fran^ais.  Tours, 
Mame.  1826.    [Title  from  Pilling's  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language.] 

NouvelleBretagne.  VicariatApostolique  d' Athabasca  et  Mackenzie.  Annales 
de  la  Propag.  de  la  Foi.,  Vol.  XLIII.  Paris,  1871.  8vo.  Pp.  457-78.  [Title 
from  Pilling.] 

ct  Packard,  A.  S. — Notes  on  the  Labrador  Eskimo  and  their  former  range 
southward.     Amer.  Naturalist,  Vol.  XIX.  (1885),  pp.  471-481. 

t   Paterson,  Rev.  Geo.,  D.D. — The  History  of  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

1877. 

Contains  a  sketch  of  the  Archaeology  of  Pictou  county.     See  Miller,  Peter. 

Nova  Scotia  Archaeology.     The  Stone  Age.     The  Paterson  Collection' 

Dalhousie  Gazette  (Dalhousie  College),  Vol.  XXL,  No.  7.     Halifax,  Feb.  21,  1889- 

Description  of  the  Paterson  collection  of  stone,  implements,  etc.,  in  the  museum  of  Dal- 
housie college. 

Petitot,  Emile. — Sur  quelques  armes  de  pierre  rapport^es  d'Am^rique,  avec 
atlas  par  Tauteur.  Dans  les  MateriauXy  d'jfernile  Cartailhac.  Toulouse,  1875. 
[Title  from  Petitot's  **  Quinze  Ans  sous  le  Cercle  Polaire."] 

u Vocabulaire  frangais-esquimaUjdialecte  de  Tchiglit  des  bouches  du  Mac- 
kenzie et  de  L' Anderson,  pr^c^d6  d'une  monographic  de  cette  tribu  et  de  notes 
grammaticales.     Paris.  1876.     I-LXIV,  1-78,  4to. 

The  "  Monographie"  (IX.-XXXVI)  contains  some  items  of  archaeological  interest 

*  Quinze  Ans  sous  le  Cercle  Polaire.     Mackenzie,  Anderson,    Youkon- 

Paris,  1889.     Pp.  IV-XVI.,  1-322. 

Notices  burial  of  Den6,  133  ;  Dindjie  yourts,  181 ;  D^ne  hut,  217  ;  opp.  p.  190  is  a  full 
page  illustration  of  a  Dindji6  camp,  and  opp.  p.  202  a  full  page  illustration  of  a  group  of 
D6ne  on  a  winter  voyage  ;  opp.  p.  217  is  a  full  page  illustration  of  the  interior  of  a 
Dene  hut  with  its  occupants. 

cu On  the  Athapasca  district  of  the  Canadian  N.  W.  T.   Canad.  Record  of 

Science,  Vol.  I.  (1884-5.).     [Article  reprinted  from  Proc.  Roy.    Geog.  Soc.  Lond. 
Nov.  1885.] 

Pp.  46  53  taken  up  with  a  general  description  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  region. 

* En  Route  pour  la  Mer  Glaciate.     Paris.  Pp.  394. 

Les  Grands  Esquimaux.     Paris,  1887.     Pp.  VI.,  307. 

Describes  Eskimo  sledges,  p.  11 ;  Eskimo  pipes,  18  ;  Eskimo  huts,  49-52  ;    Eskimo  dances,. 
153-157  ;  tents,  170  ;  nets,  200.     It  contains  a  map  of  the  region  in  question,  boMdesi 
seven  plates,  the  chief  of  which  are  :  Portrait  of  the  chief  of  the  Liverpool  Bay  Eskimp 
(lacing  p,  7'<)  ;  Eskimo  village  at  mouth  of  Anderson  River,  138  :  interior  of  an  wlnv 
192  ;  Eskimo  dance,  248  ;  Eskimo  camp,  299.  ^      "* 

8   (C.I.) 
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cuPhillips,  Henry,  Jr. — On  a  supposed  Runic  Inscription  at  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia.  Proc.  Amer.  Philos  Soc.  Pniladelphia.  Vol.  XXI,  (1883-4),  pp.  491-2, 
with  plate  on  p.  490. 

c  QuESNEL,  Leo. — Les  Esquimaux,  d'apres  M.  Petitot,  Revue  Scientifique. 
Tome  XLIL,  3  e  S^rie,  8e  Ann6e  (1888),  pp.  670-674. 

Describes  (p.  671)  conBtruction  of  an  iglou.     S^e  Petitot  ^mile. 

cu  Rae,  Dr.  Jno. — Eskimo  Skulls.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Instit.  of  Gt.  Brit,  and 
Ireland,  Vol.  VII.  (1877-8). 

Eskimo   Migrations.     Journ.   of   Anthrop.   Instit.   of   Gt.    Brit,   and 

Ireland,  Vol.  VII.  (1877-8). 

c  Revue  Canadienne.    Quebec     February,  1875,  pp.  108-109. 

Describes  Indian  dress,  feasts,  burial,  etc. 

cuRoss.  Bernard  R. — An  Account  of  the  Botanical  and  Mineral  Products  use- 

0 

ful  to  the  Chepewyan  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  McKenzie  River  District. 
Canad.  Naturalist  and  Geologist  and  Proc.  of  the  Nat.  Soc  of  Montreal.  Vol. 
VII.  (1862).  pp.  133-137. 

u  Sagard  [Theodat],  F.  Gabriel. — Le  grand  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Hurons 

situ^  en  TAm^rique  vers  la  mer  douce,  es  demiferes  confins  de  la  Nouvelle  France 

dite  Canada,  avec  un  dictionnaire  de  la  langue  Huronne,  etc.     A  Paris,  1632. 

Nouvelle  Edition.     Publi6e  par  M.  Jiim lie  Chevalier.    Paris,  Librairie  Tross,  1865. 

Deux  Tomes,  pp.  1-268  (orig.  paging,  1-380.) 

D(  scribes  Canots  (canoes),  p.  89  (129);  vessels  of  bark,  91  (132);  cradles,  118  (170);  ch^tp- 
pelets,  136-136  (194-5):  burials,  199  (286),  200  (287);  birch-bark  drawing,  246(348),  24« 
(349(;  De  la  grande  feste  des  Morts,  203-206  (291-296). 

CU  ScHULTZ,  Dr,  M.P. — The  Mound  Builders  of  the  West.  Canadian  Naturalist 
and  Geologist,  etc.     Vol.  IX.  (1881),  pp.  60-62. 

Describes  mounds  and  contents  (skeletons,  shells,  ornaments),  in  Lisgar  County,  Manitoba. 

tu  ScHWAUKA,  FfiEDERiCK. — Along  Alaska's  Great  River.     New  York,  1885. 

Pp.  360. 

Describes  pp.  216-220,  Ayan  grave,  near  old  Fort  Selkirk,  with  full  page  illustration  on  p. 
217  ;  ^  yan  or  lyan  paddle,  p.  220  ;  Ayan  andChilkat  gambling  tools,  with  figure  227 ; 
dress  and  ornaments,  228 ;  house  and  househol't  implements,  230  ;  Ayan  moose-arrow, 
230-232,  with  arrow  figure  on  p.  281 ;  knives,  232 ;  winter-tent,  232-b  ;  carved  pius  for 
fastening  marmot  snares,  152  ;  ruins  of  old  Fort  Selkirk.  205. 

tu  Skidmore,  E.  Ruhamah. — Alaska,  its  southern  coast  and  the  Sitkan  Archi- 
pelago.    Boston,  1885,  pp.  333. 

Pages  36-45  treat  of  the  Haidahs.  Houses  and  canoes  of  the  Kasa-an  (Haidah)  Indians, 
36-37  ;  figures  of  three  carved  spoons  and  Shaman's  rattle,  38 ;  Haidah  carvings  and 
ornaments,  38-30;  Shaman's  totems,  41-4*2  ;  figure  of  Kasa-aii  pipe,  '26S  ;  totem-pjles, 
272-273 ;  chief's  residence  at  Kajan,  figure,  274 ;  Haidah  canoes,  275  ;  halibut-hook, 
276 ;  carving,  275-7. 

ctu  "  Science,"  New  York.     Vol.  IV.  (1884),  pp.  316-320. 

Brief  abstracts  of  papers  read  at  Montreal  uieeting  of  the  British  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science. 

i^ange  of  ilskimo  in  apace  and  time — Dawkins — 316-317, 

Huron  Iroquois  as  typical  race  of  Amer.  Aborigines — Wilson — 3lH. 

Anthropological  Discoveries  in  Canada — Hirschf elder— 318. 

Origin  of  Wampum — Hale — 320. 

tuc Vol.  VII.  (1886),  p.  186. 

Brief  note  on  exploration  of  mounds  in  Manitoba. 

^*  It  appears  from  surveys  made  during  the  past  summer  that  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Mound-Builders  lie  beyond  the  Ked  River  of  the  north. " 
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ctu Vol.  IX.  (1887),  pp.  006-7.     Ethnological  notes.   The  Serpent  among 

the  North-west  American  Indians. 

Contains  (p.  606)  figure  of  dancing  implement  representing  the  Sisiutl. 
See  American  Antiquniian. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R. — Ont^ota. 

Notices  (p.  826),  earthworks  near  Dundas,  Ontario. 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R. — The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam  or  Characteristics  of  the 
Red  Race  of  America.     New  York,  W.  H.  Graham,  Tribune  Buildings,  1847. 

Pp.  324-327  contain  a  letter,  dated  from  Dundas,  Canada  West,  id.  26,  1843,  giving  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  an  ossuary  in  Beverley  township.  [Title  and  descripti-  n  from  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.Y.] 

c  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  The.  Vol.  V.  (1889),  pp.  191-198.  The 
Eskimo  Tribes. 

A  review  of  '*  The  Eskimo  of  Tribes ;  their  Distribution  and  characteristics  especially 
in  regard  to  language,"  by  Dr.  H.  Rink  (Vol.  XI.  of  the  Meddelelse  on  Groenland, 
Copenhagen,  (1887).  Treats  of  implements,  pp.  (192-193),  dwellings,  193-194;  dress 
and  ornaments,  194;  domestic  industries  and  arts,  194-5;  religion  and  folk-lore, 
195;  social  organisation,  195-7;  distribution  and  division,  197-198. 

u  Scouler,  Jno.,  M.D.,  F.L.S. — On  the  Indian  Tribes  inhabiting:  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  America.  Ethnol.  Journ.  Journ.  of  the  Ethnol.  Soc.  of  London.  Vol.  I. 
(1848),  pp.  228-26Z. 

w  SouTHESK,  The  Earl  of,  K.T.,  F.R.G.S. — Saskatchewan  and  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  A  Diary  and  Narrative  of  Travel,  Sport  and  Adventure  during  a 
journey  through  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  in  1859  and  *60,    Edinburgh,  1875 
XXX.,  448. 

Describes  (p.  59)  Cree  calumet  pattern  on  Skin  Robe;  p.  258,  Assiniboine  Pipe  and 
stem,  with  figure;  p.  261,  Assiniboine  knife-sheath  and  fire-bag. 

u  Sproat,  Gilbert,  Malcolm,  Esq. — The  West  coast  Indians  of  Vancouver 
Island.     Trans,  of  Ethnl.  Soc,  London.     New  Series,  Vol.  V.  (1866),  pp.  243-254. 
Describes    houses  (pp.  247-249),  arts  (249),  instruments  (250). 

u  Squier,  E.G.,  M.A. — Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being  the  results 
of  extensive  original  surveys  and  explorations,  with  a  supplement  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  West,  Buffalo,  1851. 

Notices  (pp.  15-16),  remains  found  on  Canadian  side  opposite  Morrisville  by  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds {q.  v.);  p.  16,  figure  of  terra-cot ta  mask  found  there.  Pages  100-107  treat  of 
ossuaries,  etc..  in  Simcoe  County,  Ontario,  after  Bawtree  (q.  v.).  P.  100,  human 
bones,  etc.,  discovered  neor  Barrie  in  1846,  ossuary  near  St.  Tincents ;  100-103 
ossuary  neas  Penetanguishene  in  Township  of  Giny  (read  Tiny)  examined  in  1847, 
from  which  skulls,  26  kettles  of  copper  and  brass,  3  large  c  nch-shells,  piece  of 
beaver  skin,  large  iron  axe,  human  hair,  copper  bracelet,  beads',  etc.,  were  taken 
description  of  pit,  p.  101,  kettles  100-102  (figure  on  page  102).  conch-shells  102 
(ti  ure  on  102),  axe,  wi^h  figure,  lOJ,  pipe  102-10;:^,  beads  103.  Pages  103-104  describe 
another  pit  (2  miles  from  above),  and  contents  ;  104-105,  a  pit  discovered  in  Oro 
township  in  November,  1847,  i  «  which  several  hu  dred  skeletons,  *26  kettles,  one 
conch-shell,  one  iron  axe,  a  number  of  flat  perforated  sht^U-beads  a  d  pipe  were 
found.  Pages  105-6  describe  a  pit  in  the  Township  of  Giny  (Tiny),  from  which  a  large 
number  of  skeletons,  16  conch  shells,  a  stone  and  a  clay  pipe,  cc»pper  bracelets,  and 
ear-ornaments,  red-pipestone  beads,  and  copper  arrowheads  were  taken.  Pages  106- 
108  deal  with  a  fifth  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  Town  of  Tiny,  with  figure  and  plan  oppo- 
site page  107.  P.  108  notices  a  burial  place  on  Isle  R(»nde,  near  ihe  extremity  of  L. 
Huron,  and  one  near  Hamilton,  Ont  Pages  108-110  contain  quotation  from  Charlevoix 
(II.,  194),  on  the  Fete  des  Marts  among  the  Hur.»ns  and  Iroquois.  On  p.  142,  and  p. 
267,  are  brief  references  to  earthworks  in  Canada. 
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I  Stone,  Wm.  L. — Orderly  Book  of  Sir  John  Johnson  during  the  Oriskany 
Campaign,  1776-1777.     Albany,  1882. 

A  note  on  page  68  describes  a  large  Indian  burial-ground  on  the  shore  of  Button  Bay. 
Wolfe  Island,  discovered  in  1878,  bv  reason  of  the  washing  away  of  the  shore.  Find 
of  large  spears,  arrowheads  and  skulls  (encvsed  in  mica).  Also  a  mound  covering 
skeletons. 

Thomas,  Miss  Nora. — Burial  Ceremonies  of  the  Hurons.  Translated  from 
the  Relations  des  J^suites,  1636,  pp.  128-139.  Supplemental  Note  to  *' Burial 
Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  United  States,"  by  Prof,  Cyrus  Thomas 
in  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,   1883-1884  (Washington, 

1887).  pp.  3-139. 

Describes  the  burial  customs  of  the  old  Hurons  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  recorded  by 
Brebosuf  and  others  in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

c  Thompson,  Gilbert. — Indian  Time  Indicators.     American   Anthopologist, 
Washington.     Vol.  II.  (1889),  pp.  118. 

Describes  from  Hind  (Vol.  I  p.  150),  rude  form  of  sun-dial  employed  by  the  Nascapee 
Indians. 

Toronto  "  Mail."    Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  7,913.     (February  27,  1889),  p.  4,  col.  6. 

Description  [from  the  St.  John  (N.B.)  Educational  Review]  of  Pictographs  on  the  Fairy 
rocks,  between  Annapolis  and  Queen's  County. 

September  9,0,  1889.     P.  8,  col.  2. 


Notice  of  ossuary  and  contents,  near  Thomhill,  Ontario. 

cut  Turner,  Lucien  M. — On  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  the  Ungava  District, 
Labrador.  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  Vol.  V.  (1887),  Sec.  II.,  pp.  99- 
119. 

Describes  Nascopie  funeral' customs,  113;  dressing  deer-skins,  110-111  ;  wigwam,  111; 
method  of  burial  of  Jftinmn^Ungava)  Eskimos,  Tahaagmagut,  103;  dress  of  Tahag- 
myut,  102  ;  ivory  gambling-blocks,  102. 

c Scraper  of  the  Naskopie  (Naynaynots)  Indians.  American  Anthro- 
pologist, Washington.     Vol.  I.  (1888),  pp.  186-188. 

Describes  a  bone-scraper  of  the  Nascopies  and  method  of  making  and  manner  of  using  it, 

cuTylor,  E.  B.,  D.C.L.,  f.RS. — Old  Scandinavian  Civilization  among  the 
Modern  Esquimaux.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst,  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireld.  Vol  XIII. 
(1884),  pp.  348-356. 

u  Tytler,  Patrick  Eraser. — The  Northern  Coasts  of  America  and  the  Hud- 
sons  Bay  Company's  Territories,  with  a  continuation  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Lon- 
don, 1854. 

Describes  ornaments  and  implements  of  the  Dog-Ribs,  148  ;  house  of  the  Diguthee  Dinees 
or  Quarrel lers,  152-153;  carved  and  ])ainted  posts,  180;  canoes.  18(»;  Eskimo  nose- 
ornaments,  etc.,  234-'255;  dress,  235  ;  Eskimo  House  of  Assembly  on  Atkinson  Island, 
244-245  ;  Kayaks  and  oomiaks,  369-370. 

u  ViRCHOW,  Herr. — Die  anthropologische  Untersuchung  der  Bella-Coola. 
Zeitschrif t  fur  Ethnologie,  18.  Bd.  (1886).  S.  206-215. 

Treats  of  dance-masks,  208 ;  houses  and  totem-poles,  208  ;  wood-carving,  208  ;  tattooin<^ 
and  scarring,  210-211 ;  physical  characteristics,  212-S?lt),  and  table  of  measurements  of 
body  and  skull  of  Bella-Ooola. 
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I  We)^d,  Isaac,  Jr. — Travels  through  the  ^States  of  North  America  and  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  during  the  years  1795,  1796  and  1797. 
Fourth  edition.  Illustrated  and  embellished  with  16  plates,  London,  1807,  2 
vols.,  I-VIIL,  1-376. 

Describes  Indian  dress  and  ornaments,  231-238  ;  brooches,  236 ;  bracelets,  rinf;^,  ear-rings, 
etc. ,  236 ,  nose-pendants,  237  ;  silver  and  shell  breast-plates,  237  ;  utensils,  241-243 ; 
weapons,  243-244  ;  wampum,  249-252 ;  quill-work,  259-260. 

c  West,  John,  A.M. — The  Substance  of  a  Journal  during  a  residence  at  the  ■ 
Red  River  Colony,  British  North  America  and  frequent  excursions  among  the 
North-west  American  Indians,  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823.    Second  Edition 
enlarged  with  a  journal  of  a  mission  to  the  Indians  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  , 
Scotia  and  the  Mohawks  on  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River,  Upper  Canada,  182^-1826. 
London,  1^27, 1-XVL,  1-326. 

Describes  Eskimo  toys,  images,  etc.,  7  ;  Indian  (Saulteaux  ?)  burial,  33  ;  burial  of  Stone  (?) 
Indians,  55. 

^uWhymper,  Frederick. — Travel  and  Adventure  in  Alaska.  New  York,  1869. 
I-XIX.,  353. 

Describes  (p.  74)  masks  used  by  the  Aht  Indians  of  Vancouver  Islands  with  figure  of  the 
mask  on  page  77. 

u  WiiiSON,  Captain. — Report  on  the  Indian  Tribes  inhabiting  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  49th  parallel  of  N.  Latitude.  Ethnol.  Journ.  Journ.  of  the 
Ethnol.  Soc.  of  London.     Vol.  IV.  (1865),  pp.  275-332. 

Describes,  Kootenay  head  flattening :  burials ;  dwellings ;  canoes  ;  SeUsh  houses ;  dress  ; 
native  manufactures. 

fi6c  Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.  E. — The  Huron  Race  and  its  Head- 
Form.    Canad.  Journal,  Second  Series,  Vol.  VIII.  (1871-3),  pp.  113-134. 

Plates  opposite  pp.  113,  126,  128 ;  table  of  measurements,  p.  131. 

tu Prehistoric  Man.     Researches  into  the  origin  of  Civilization  in  the 

Old  and  New    World.     Cambridge   and   Loudon,    1862,  2  vols.     New  Editions, 
1876,  2  vols. 

Passim,  and  at  I.,  105,  archceological  discoveries  at  Toronto. 

u Supposed  prevalence  of  one  Cranial  Type  throughout  the  American 

aborigines.     Edinburgh  New  Philos.  Journ.,  VII.  (1858),  1-32. 

u  Some  ethnological  phases  of  Conchology.     lb.  IX.  (1859),  65-82;  191- 

210. 

u On    some    modifying  elements  affecting  the  ethnic  signification  of 

peculiar  forms  of  the  human  skull.     76.  XIV.  (1861),  269-281. 

cu On  some  modifying  elements  affecting  the  ethnic  significance  of  peculiar 

forms  of  the  human  skull.     Canadian  Journal.  Second  Series.  Vol.  XV.  (1861). 

cut ^Pre- Aryan 'American  Man.     Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.   Soc.  of  Canada. 

Vol.  I.  (1882-3),  Section  II.,  pp.  35-70. 

Brief  references  to  Eskimo  and  Haidah  dwellings,  38 ;  Haidah  carving  and  ornaments,  40  ; 
companion  of  art  of  Eskimo  and  man  of  Vezere,  48-50. 

9  (C.  I.) 
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tcu Inaugural  Address.     Bead   May  22,  1882.     Proc.    and  Trans.  Roy, 

Soc.  of  Canada.     Vol.  I  (1882-3),  Sec.  II.,  pp.  1-12. 

Brief  comparison  (p.  14)  of  art  of  Eskimo  and  Haidahs . 

utc The  Huron-Iroquois   of   Canada.    A  Typical  Bace  of  the  American 

Aborigines.     Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada.     Vol.  II.  (1884),  Sec.  II.,  pp. 

55-100.  ^ 

^uWiNSOB,  Justin. — The  Progress  of  opinion  respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  ^ 

of  man  in  America.     Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.     Edited  by  ^i 

Justin  Winsor.     Vol.  I.  (1889),  pp.  369-412. 

Contains  valuable  bibliographical  items.     Also,  p.  377  and  389,  figure  of  Hochelaga  skull 

from  Dawsou  *'  Fossil  Meti."  t 


REMA.RKS. 

The  present  contribution  contains  some  160  titles  (the  first  contribution  con- 
tained 74)  and  the  compiler  hopes,  with  about  three  more,  to  make  the  Bibliography 
fairly  complete.  The  Kelation,  of  the  Jesuits,  works  like  those  of  Charlevoix, 
Lafitau,  etc.,  will  be  cited  in  the  next  section,  as  will  also  the  mass  of  books  of 
travel  relating  to  the  Arctic  coast  of  British  America  (some  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  present  section),  together  with  local  histories  and  fugitive  articles 
in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


C,  I,  t,  ti,  before  a  title  mean  that  the  work  from  which  the  title  and  description  have 
been  taken,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Canadian  Institute  (c),  the  Library  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  (I),  the  Toronto  Public  Library  (0,  or  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  (u).  A  work  marked  by  an  asterisk  {*)  is  cited  from  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
compiler. 

CORRIGENDA.  1 

I 

Corrigenda  in  No.  I.  (Report,  1887-18:8).     P.  6, 1.  27,  read  Soeur  Ste  H^lfene.  ! 

P.  6,  line  8,  read  2  vols. ;  p.  3, 1.  41,  read  Aborigines.  f 
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CANADIAN  INSTITUTE. 


BY   DAVID    BOYLE. 


To  the  President  and  Gonncil  of  the  Canadian  Institute : — 

DuriDg  the  past  year  nothing  has  been  done  directly  by  way  of  original 
work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  This  failure  to  perform  what  we  all 
so  much  desire  was  purely  on  account  of  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  but 
by  no  means  for  the  reason  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  On  the  contrary, 
ever  since  we  have  been  able  to  devote  any  special  attention  to  this  kind  of  work, 
the  possible  field  of  operation  has  widened  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  our 
present  means,  the  task  of  going  over  it,  even  in  the  most  superficial  manner, 
seems  almost  hopeless  of  accomplishment.  From  time  to  time  we  learn  of  this 
and  that  locality  in  which  accidental  discoveries  have  been  made,  or  that  appear 
to  offer  evidences  worthy  of  examination.  We  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  that 
now,  at  all  events,  a  larger  measure  of  intelligence  animates  those  who  make 
such  finds,  or  who  meet  with  such  proofs  of  early  occupation,  and  that  even 
when  the  results  may  not  be  all  that  the  Institute  could  desire,  the  specimens 
are  not  destroyed  in  the  one  case,  nor  is  the  knowledge  allowed  to  lapse  in  the 
other.  The  efforts  of  the  Institute  to  educate  public  opinion  on  this  subject 
have  not  been  put  forth  in  vain,  and  thus  it  is  that  while  we  have  not  been 
able  to  investigate  directly,  or  at  first-hand,  we  have  in  various  parts  of  the 
province  those  who  are  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  increase  public  knowledge 
on  archsBological  matters,  and  who,  on  their  own  account,  take  every  opportunity 
to  visit  localities,  make  examinations,  and  forward  to  us  the  results.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  George  E.  Laidlaw,  of  Vic- 
toria Road,  in  the  County  of  Lindsay,  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  of  Perth,  Lanark 
County.  From  both  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  received  valuable  contribu- 
tions on  previous  occasions,  in  manuscript  as  well  as  in  kind. 

In  a  paper  following  this  Mr.  Laidlaw  refers  specifically  to  many  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens  he  now  adds  to  his  already  good  collection. 

The  specimens  presented  by  Dr.  Beeman  consist  chiefly  of  celts,  gouges, 
tablets  and  flints.  Some  of  the  geuges  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  in  our  cases,, 
particularly  one  found  by  Mr.  David  Lepper  on  Lake  Bidoau.  Mr.  George  Hone, 
along  with  other  specimens,  sends  a  very  fine  spearhead,  almost  perfect,  found 
by  him  on  Plum  Point,  Bideau  Lake.  Another  excellent  spearhead,  eight  inches 
long  and  well-formed  comes  from  Mr.  William  Mason,  of  Jones'  Falls.  This  fine 
specimen  was  found  in  the  township  of  South  Crosby.  Mr.  Mason  supplies, 
also,  a  tablet  or  gorget  of  dark  red  slate  with  two  holes.  Other  contributors  to 
the  collection  sent  by  Dr.  Beeman  are  Messrs.  J.  Stewart,  W.  J.  Morris,  Chas. 
Paget,  D.  McKeown,  Wm.  McLaren,  Jas.  Qraham  and  John  Poole,  to  all  of  whom 
thanks  are  due  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  forming  a  collection  to  illustrate 
ancient  life  on  the  shores  of  Bideau  Lake. 


We  aie  under  obligations  to  Miss  Ruth  Elridge  for  a  collection  of  thirty 
^ints  from  the  Cherokee  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Most  of  these  are  roughly  flaked  Irom  chert.  Only  about  half  of  the 
number  show  any  attempt  to  form  a  neck.  Two  of  the  arrow-points  are  made 
•of  quartzite,  a  kind  of  material  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  Miss  Elridge  forwards  her  specimens.  She  sends, 
also,  two  fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  piece  of  quartzite  aix)ut  two  inches  long, 
quadrangular  in  form.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  latter  has  acquired 
its  present  shape  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  rich  specimen 
of  free  gold. 

Miss  Elridge's  collection  was  forwarded  to  us  through  one  of  our  members, 
Mr  B.  Bussell  Baldwin,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  James  S.  Cairnduff,  who  has  on  former  occasions  sent  us  some  excellent 
^specimens,  writes  that  he  has  been  examining  an  old  encampment  in  Harvey 
township,  where  he  has  succeeded  in  procuring  some  interesting  material 
which  he  intends  to  forward  to  us  soon.  Mr.  (Sumduff  mentions  specially  a 
mortar  and  rubbing-stone  combined.  It  is  of  syenite,  containing  red  garnets. 
On  its  surf  "ice  are  two  hollows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stone — ^not  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other  or  they  would  meet.  The  opposite  surface  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
used  for  rubbing  purposes.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  four  inches  thick,  and 
pointed  at  the  ends. 

Our  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Awrey,  you  cx>nsented  to  a  selection 
being  made  from  our  cases  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and  I 
•accordingly  chose  about  six  hundred  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  specimens 
for  this  purpose. 

The  space  set  apart  for  Ontario  in  the  Anthropological  building  was  rather 
small,  but  was  quite  advantageously  situated  near  the  northern  or  main  entrance. 
Around  this  little  court  was  erected  a  light  and  tastefully  designed  framework  of  iron 
and  wood,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  rich  colors,  from  which  depended 
on  each  side  three  long  festoons  of  red,  white  and  blue  bunting.  Facing  the 
main  aisle,  and  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  west  side,  was  a  handsomely 
gold-lettered  glass  sign  with  the  words  "Archaaology  of  Ontario."  Immediately 
above  this  there  was  a  large  frame  containing  a  wreath  of  maple  leaves,  and  the 
frame  itself  was  draped  with  several  British  flags.  Two  fine  portraits  of  Queen 
Victoria  were  also  used  for  decorative  purposes — one  on  the  north  and  one  on 
the  south  side — and  each  of  these  wi^s  draped  with  flags.  The  wooden  frame- 
work was  painted  in  deej),  rich  brown,  and  all  the  iron  portions  were  bronzed.  The 
general  eft'ect  was  very  good. 

Our  exhibit  was  arrayed  in  twelve  table  cases,  each  two  by  six  feet,  forming 
two  double  rows  of  six  each,  with  a  passage  from  north  to  south  through  the 
middle  of  the  space.  Specimens  of  a  similar  kind  were  placed  together,  and 
each  was  legibly  labelled  to  name  the  locality  from  which  it  came.  Three  thous- 
and copies  of  our  last  reports,  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  specimens  on  exhi- 
bition, were  distributed  as  judiciously  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this 
was  the  only  publication  issued  in  connection  with  any  exhibit  of  the  kind  in  the 
Anthropological  building. 

My  duties  elsewhere  prevented  me  from  giving  as  much  attention  to  the 

Archseological  Court  as  I  wished,  so  that,  personally,  I  came  into  contact  with 

•comparatively  few  who  took  any  interest  in  the  subject,  but  I  was  frequently 

informed  by  those  who  were  placed  in  charge  from  time  to  time,  that  although 


our  exhibit  was  not  so  extensive  as  some  others,  it  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
many  who  were  well  qualified  to  judge.  Our  collections  of  clay  and  stone  pipes, 
and  bird  amulets  (so-called)  were  much  superior  to  any  I  saw  elsewhere.  We 
made  no  exhibit  of  pottery  beyond  that  of  numerous  fragments  bearing  char- 
acteristic patterns,  as  it  was  deemed  not  well  to  lisk  possible  injury  to  perfect  or 
nearly  perfect  specimens  in  transit,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  took  only  one 
skull — a  remarkably  sound  one. 

Our  arch»ological  exhibit  received  an  award  of  diploma  and  medal 

Additions  to  the  Museum. 

Aside  from  the  main  object  of  making  this  exhibit,  namely,  to  show  the 
world  what  Ontario  has  done  in  the  field  of  archsBology,  it  was  hoped  that  some 
dvantage  would  accrue  to  the  Institute  from  donations  and  exchanges.  In  this 
hope  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  although  the  results  have  scarcely  come  up 
to  my  own  expectations.  For  any  partial  failure  in  this  respect  two  principi^ 
reasons  may  be  assigned :  first,  the  lack  of  constant  attendance  on  the  exhibit  by 
some  one  possessing  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  and  second,  the  efforts  that 
were  made  to  secure  everything  of  this  kind  for  the  newly  organized  Columbian 
Museum  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  however,  we  have 
added  several  hundreds  of  exceedingly  desirable  specimens  to  the  museum  of  the 
Institute.  By  exchange  for  mineral  specimens,  chiefly  crystals  of  apatite,  pyro- 
xene, scapolite,  titanite,  zircou,  etc.,  the  property  of  the  Institute,  and  provided 
specially  for  this  purpose,  we  have  become  the  owners  of  many  excellent  articles 
from  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  and  France.  In  numer- 
ous instances  it  was  necessary  to  accept  only  promises  from  those  who  coveted 
our  exchange  material,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  yet  realize  from 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  fully. 

We  were  especially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  by  purchase  for  a  cotn- 
paratively  small  sum,  what  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  collection  of  ancient  Mexi- 
can relics  in  British  America.  Some  of  the  objects  are,  indeed,  equal  to  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  any  museum  in  the  world.  I  shall  not  venture  here  to  pronounce 
these  specimens  as  Aztec.  Toltec,  or  Maya — the  ground  is  too  debatable,  and  my 
own  footing  is  insecure,  but  for  ease  of  reference  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  Aztec* 

They  form  a  collection  brought  together  by  a  gentleman  of 
scientific  tastes — a  mineralogist— during  four  years*  travel  in  Mexico. 
Adopting  archaeology,  as  do  many  persons  geologically-minded,  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  bear  more  than  an  average  amount  of  intelligence  in  making  the  col- 
lection, and  this  is  quite  a  desideratum  in  a  country  where  the  manufacture  of 
"antiques  "  is  not  unknown.  The  total  number  of  specimens  is  about  six  hun- 
dred, and  in  every  case  the  locality  has  been  carefully  noted.  In  material  they 
consist  of  clay  or  terra-cotta,  stone  of  various  kinds,  shell,  and  copper,  the  last 
being  represented,  however,  by  only  one  article,  a  very  good  axe.  The  terra-cotta 
objects  are  most  numerous,  and  comprise  human  heads,  statuettes  (probably  idols) 


*I  have  DO  faith  in  the  Toltec  tb«ory  and  have  much  pleasure  in  quotinff  the  following  from  Dr.  Brin- 
ton,  than  whom  one  cculd  haidly  wish  lor  bettei  authority :  "  I  omit  entirely  from  this  (Uto-Aztecan) 
gproup,  the  Toltecs  and  the  Chicimece.  There  weie  never  tribal  designations,  and  it  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify them  with  any  known  communities.  7 he  Toltecs  may  have  been  one  of  the  early  and  unimportant 
gentes  of  the  Aztecs,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  The  teim  was  properly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  town  of  Tula,  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  later  story,  thejr  were  referred  to  as  a  mythical 
people  of  singular  gifts  and  wide  domain.  Modern  and  uncritical  writers  have  been  misled  by  these 
tales  and  have  reprefcented  the  Toltecs  as  a  potent  nation  and  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs.  There  is  no  found- 
ation for  such  statements,  and  they  have  no  historic  position."— JAe  American  Race,  p.  129. 
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and  dishes  of  many  shapes.  The  heads  are  from  one  inch  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  statuettes  from  two  to  ten  inches  in  height,  and  the  vessels  from  two 
inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot  high.  Some  of  the  stone  specimens  are  quite  massive 
— the  largest  one  stands  twenty-six  inches  high,  and  the  heaviest  must  weigh 
about  thirty  pounds.  Most  of  the  large  stone  objects  are  carved  in  human  form 
(idols  perhaps)  and  in  various  positions — standing,  kneeling,  sitting  cross-legged, 
hands  on  knees,  and  in  other  attitudes.  The  stone  of  which  these  are  made  is 
mainly  a  porous,  tuf euseous-Iooking  substance,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  of  close- 
grained  quality,  and  correspondingly  heavy,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  an 
enormous  frog  fourteen  inches  in  length,  no  doubt  also  an  object  of  worship.  An 
exceptionally  fine  piece  of  carving  is  that  of  a  human  figure  nearly  a  foot  high 
seated  in  a  sort  of  Buddhistic  position.  The  body  inclines  forwani,  the  legs  are 
crossed,  and  the  hands  rest  on  the  knees.  The  features  are  fairly  well  brought 
out,  (the  nose  is  very  prominent),  and  the  head-dress  is  so  perfectly  carved  that 
one  may  see  here  not  only  a  fashion  of  the  time,  but  even  the  mode  of  fastening 
the  article  on.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  a  somewhat  elaborate  necklace,  or  col- 
lar, the  knot  of  which  at  the  back  is  worked  out  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  is,  perhaps,  representative  of  Quetzacoatl,  one  of  the  chief 
Aztec  deities.  It  is  simply  a  coiled  snake  showing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  convo- 
lutions, with  the  head  lying  at  rest  on  the  top.  Another  stone  object  is  upwards 
of  a  foot  high,*  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter.  In  general  outline  it  resembles 
a  sand-glass,  or,  still  more  closely,  an  old-fashioned  wooden  egg-cup,  and  like  it, 
too,  is  hollowed  at  both  ends.  The  outside  is  covered  with  knobs  or  bosses,  except 
where  a  human  figure  is  carved. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  this  collection  is  a  small  quantity  of  obsid- 
ian arrow-heads,  and  ''  sacrificial  knives/'  so-called,  and  three  cores  of  the  same 
material  from  which  flakes  have  been  struck  off. 

Only  reference  can  now  be  made  to  such  other  objects  as  counters,  spindle- 
whorls,  masks,  whistles,  and  rattles.  It  would  require  a  good-sized  volume  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  whole  of  this  valuable  collection.  Of  but  one  piece 
have  I  cause  to  entertain  even  the  faintest  suspicion,  and  in  this  case  my  suspi- 
cion amounts  almost  to  a  certainty.  It  is  of  a  large,  and  eminently  venerable 
looking  pipe — at  first  sight ;  but  the  more  I  examine  it,  and  the  more  I  think 
about  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  no  relationship  to  the  other  objects 
in  the  collection — it  is  an  intruder.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  not 
the  ancient  Indians  of  Mexico  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  had,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  it  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  their  northern  congenors  did,  and  I  have  yet  to 
fin.i  any  reference  to  an  Aztec  pipe,  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  a  bamboo  tube. 

By  exchange  we  have  added  t^  our  pottery  collection  thirty-eight  very 
good  specimens  of  Puebla  and  modern  New  Mexican  Indian  manufacture,  and  one 
excellent  specimen  of  the  Cliff*-dwellers*  handiwork.  The  Puebla  vessels  are  in 
almost  every  case  perfect,  and  vary  in  size  from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  nearly 
fourteen.  Three  of  them  are  quite  black,  and  provided  with  handles  extending 
across  the  top  and  are  said  to  be  of  Zuni  make.  Those  of  more  recent  production 
are  small,  glazed,  and  tawdry-looking  even  when  compared  with  the  commonest- 
. looking  specimen  of  older  type. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  pottery  consists  of  three  pieces  of  modem 
Mexican  make  presented  by  Mr.  Allan  Cassells. 

Each  year  adds  to  our  difficulties  in  finding  room.  At  the  present  moment 
some  of  our  most  valuable  material  is  devoid  of  proper  protection. 


Notes. 

This  very  remarkable  object  (fig.  1.)  idol,  in  all  probability,  is  a  little  over 
a  foot  in  height.  As  is  usaaJ  in  Aztec  representations  of  the  human  figure, 
whether  in  stone  or  in  clay,  the  head  is  more  carefully  worked  out  than  any 
other  part.  In  this  case  even  more  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  head-dress 
than  on  the  face,  although  the  latter  is  not  devoid  of  expression.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  form  the  eye-balls — two  simple  hollows  represent  the  eyes.      Some- 


what more  care  has  been  expended  on  the  mouth,  although  the  lips  are'cmdely 
brought  out.  The  nose,  however,  is  fairly  well  carved,  the  exterior  of  the  nostrils 
being  quite  marked,  but  without  corresponding  hollows  underneath.  On  moat 
Aztec  carvings  the  ears  are  not  only  conventionalized,  hut  are  nearly  always 
represented  with  a  siiperfiuity  of  ornamentation.  Fig.  1  is  no  exception. 
A  plain  cap  covers  the  head,  and  over  the  cap  is  a  SUet  worked  into  an  elaborate 


double  knot  with  fringed  or  tassieled  ends  above  the  forehead.  The  only  other 
article  of  wear  is  a  broad  necklace  which  is  apparently  iotended  to  represent  a 
neries  of  long,  ovate  beads  attached  transversely  to  a  band,  in  front  of  which 
hangs  a  gorget  or  peodant,  that  may  be  described  as  stellate.  The  engraving 
brings  this  out  very  clearly. 

The  legs  are  crossed  and  the  toes  are  roughly  outlined.  The  left  hand  grasps 
the  left  knee,  and  the  right  hand,  closed,  rests  on  the  right  knee.  The  hollow  or 
lap  appears  to  be  worn,  as  it  is  much  smoother  than  the  more  exposed  parts. 
This  specimen  was  found  at  Cbilpacingo,  Mexico. 

This  figure  (fig.  2)  is  considerably  weathered  but  fortunately  not  enough 
so  as  to  destroy  the  tolerably  good,  general  etiect.     It  represents  a  man  seated — ■ 


Fiftore  2. 

his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  hands  supporting  his  head.  As  in  figure 
1,  the  eyes  are  mere  cavities,  and  the  mouth  is  little  more  than  another  hollow 
except  that  there  is  an  effort  made  to  show  an  under  Jip.  The  nose  and  cheek-bones 
are  prominent.  The  hands  are  either  unfinished,  or  they  are  finished  very 
badly,  buth  as  to  shape  and  propirtioa.  The  fact  that  the  feet  and  part  of  the 
legs  are  lost,  gives  the  figure  a  forward  inclination  which  originally  it  did  not 
possess.  The  shoulders,  back,  and  hips  are  formed  with  some  pretensions  to 
iinatomical  accuracy. 

It  is  not  unlikely  this  also  was  an  idol — perhaps,  however,  is  was  only  an 
fiFchitectural  ornament.  In  either  case  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  Indian  art  in 
stone.     With  several  other  relics  this  was  exhumed  at  Oaxaco. 


The  large  atone  frog  ffig.  3)  is  no  doubt  an  idol.  At  all  events  it  is  known 
that  this  animal  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  in 
one  place  an  immense,  square  temple  was  erected  in  its  honor.  This  remarkably 
fine  specimen  is  proper tioaately  carved,  while  some  attention  has  been  given  to 
anatomical  details.     The  work,  in  fact,  is  quite  as  well  done  as  if  from  the  handa 


Figure  3. 

of  a  good  modem  stone-carver.  The  position  is  natural,  and  the  expression  has 
been  fairly  well  caughL  The  stone  is  soft  but  close-grained,  and  of  a  light  pink 
color,  but  not  of  such  a  deep  tint  as  the  exterior  would  indicate,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  surface  has  been  at  one  time  coated  with  some  reddish  pigment, 
probably  hematite.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  coloring  matter  is  still  adher- 
ent to  uie  under  surface  of  the  neck.    Locality,  Ameca-meca,  Mexico. 


Figure  4. 
One  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  of  stone  carving  in  the  collection  is  here 
represented.  It  is  supposedly  the  heaii  of  a  mountain  goat  (fig.  4)  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  re-curved  horns.  Notwithstanding  its  undoubted  great  antiquity 
and  consequent  destruction  of  fine  lines,  it  still  shows  marks  of  very  superior 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  artist,  for  it  is  really  a  work  of  art.     The  features 


are  boldly  carved — the  eyebrows  and  eyes  prominent,  and  it  is  particularly 
observable  that  the  eye-balls  have  been  "  picked  out  "  or  indented  in  order  to 
give  expression  to  the  face,  in  the  manner  of  modern  sculpture.  So  carefully  have 
the  details  been  attended  to  that  the  nostrils  and  teeth  are  still  clearly  discern* 
ible.  In  all  likelihood  this  head  wa")  a  piece  of  architectural  decoration  on  Eiome 
building  in  Oaxaco,  where  it  was  dug  up,  for  although  the  back  surface  has  a 
rough  and  uafinished  appearance,  it  does  not  give  the  impression  of  having  been 
fractured  from  another  piece. 

As  a  specimen  of  clay-work  the  veMel  here  illustrated  (fig.  5)  is  peculiar. 
It  is  six  inches  in  height,  with  an  inside  diameter  of  two  and  tbree-fourUi  inches 
but  not  truly  circular.     It  is  of  a  dirty  grey  color,  of  very  close   grain   and 


Figure  5. 

exceedingly  hard.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  taken  for  stone.  The  sides  are 
straight  and  plain,  except  the  portion  shown  in  the  cut,  on  which  has  been 
moulded  a  grotesque  and  semi-human  figure.  It  is  impossible  to  deasribe  this 
curious  combination  of  man  and  beast.  The  head  has  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  pug-dog  with  the  addition  of  horns.  The  whole  of  the  trunk  is  semi- 
globular.  A  plain  band  is  shown  lound  the  neck,  and  to  this  band  is  attached  a 
comparatively  large  pendant,  the  upper  edge  of  which  touches  the  chin.  The 
knees  and  legs  are  half  covered  lengthwise  with  an  apron  which  descends  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  between  this  apron  and  the  body  of  the  cup  behind  is  an  open 
hollow  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  figure  is 
the      form    given     to    the    feet    and    hands     (one    of    the   latter  is  broken. 


bat  it  was  no  doubt  like  the  remainine  one)  the  lingers  and  toes  in  each  case 
being  made  like  a  four-pointed  atar.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  eye-balls  are 
punctured  to  give  to  the  face  a  life-like  expression.  An  examination  of  these 
holes  affords  a  clue  to  how  the  vessel  was  conntructed.  A  pin  can  be  passed 
through  them  to  the  depth  of  fully  an  inch,  or  until  it  touches  the  side  of  the 
vessel  at  the  back.  The  inside  of  the  figure  is,  therefore,  evidently  hollow,  and 
the  figure  itself  has  been  conBtructed  on  a  formerly  made  cup.  Our  collection 
contains  several  specimens  of  similar  hollow  ware. 

TIaloc,  the  god  of  rain,  was  sometimes,  it  is  said,  set  up  near  bodies  of  water, 
and  carved  on  drinking-ctips.  It  would  also  seem  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
represent  him  in  the  most  hideous  of  forms.  On  these  grounds  we  may  be 
warranted  in  assigning  this  figure  to  the  rain-god  of  San  Cristobal  where  the  cup 
was  discovered  ia  18iJl, 


Figure  6  is  in  terra-cotta,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  Aztec  plastic  art.  It  is 
exactly  twelve  inches  in  height,  fully  one-third  of  which  is  required  for  the  head- 
dress. The  face  is  wholly  unsymmetrical,  and  the  features  are  quite  unlike  the 
normal  type,  indeed  they  are  not  nearly  so  well  formed  as  are  those  of  the  head 
modelled  on  the  body  underneath.  It  was  therefore  not  for  want  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,  that  the  face  has  been  so  moulded.  Most  of  the  noses  on  Aztec 
figures  are  aquiline,  many  of  them  highly  so,  but  in  this  case  the  nose  is  a  decided 
pug.  The  eyes  are  semi-lunar  depressions  of  unequal  size,  the  cheeks  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  mouth  is  formed  by  a  curious  arrangement  of  depressed 
lines,  higher  and  more  extended  towards  the  left  side  than  the  right.  A  neck- 
lace shows  three  long  pendants,  the  middle  one  resting  on,  and  curving  to  the 
front  of  the  small  bead  underneath.  The  markings  on  the  aims  and 
wrists  probably  represent  armlets  and  bracelets  rather  tfaan  ornaments  on  clothing 


as  the  anus  appear  to  be  quite  bare  otherwise.  These  limbs  are  not  of  equal  length, 
no  thumbs  are  shown  on  the  hands,  and  the  fingers  are  barely  indicated 
by  lines.  The  legs  and  feet  (the  latter  with  four  toes  each)  are  little  more  than 
a  pretence  to  form  a  base,  and  are  represented  in  an  impossible  position.  The 
markings  on  the  lap  are  probably  only  ornamental.  The  small  head  is  well 
formed  in  every  respect.  One  side  of  the  head-dress  has  been  knocked  off. 
Locality,  La  Silleta,  Mexico. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  purpose  this  doubly  hollowed  stone  (fig.  7)  vessel 
served.  Should  its  age  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  rudeness  of  its  workman- 
ship, it  must  be  old  indeed.     It  has  been  carved  from  a  highly  ferruginous  tufa 


so  porous  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of  details.  In  height  it 
stands  nearly  fourteen  inches,  and  is  hollowed  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  at  each 
end,  the  cavities  being  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  width  at  the  mouth,  and  the 
lips  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Four  rows  of  bosses  relieve  the 
exterior  of  the  two  ends,  and  the  body  of  the  vessel  is  reduced  in  the  centre  to  a 
diameter  of  four  inches  and  a  half.  A  rudely  carved  human  figure  has  been 
formed  on  one  side,  with  a  disproportionately  lai^  head,  within  what  looks  like 
a  hood.  One  arm  is  raised  till  it  meets  this  head-dress,  and  the  other  rests  on  the 
hip.  Enough  of  this  figure  remains  to  show  that  it  was  never  a  fine  piece  of 
work.     It  was  unearthed  at  Tlayacaque. 
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LANARK  COUNTY. 

By  Dr.  T.  W.  Bekman. 

The  writer  had  very  few  opportuniries  to  make  any  archseological  researches 
during  the  past  summer,  and  the  specimens  sent  to  the  museum  were  obtained 
far  the  most  part  from  persons  in  whose  possession  they  had  been  for  some  time. 

Only  a  very  few  days  were  spent  in  actual  work,  and  those  days  did  not 
yield  much.  One  reason  was  the  unusual  height  of  water  on  Bideau  Lake.  We 
were  waiting  all  summer  for  low  water,  but  in  vain. 

While  the  whole  of  this  district,  Lanark  county  and  surrounding  country, 
affords  a  rich  field  for  the  study  of  the  aborigines,  the  Rideau  Lake  yields  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  specimens. 

The  lake  is  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  it  was  when  the  Indians  fished  on  it, 
hunted  around  its  shores  and  Uvea  in  their  villages  in  its  vicinity. 

Where  the  Tay  river  empties  in  the  lake,  there  was,  without  doubt,  a  village 
site  that  must  have  been  occupied  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  the  specimens 
from  this  place  show  manv  different  varieties  of  pattern  and  great  differences  in 

their  age. 

This  place  gives  more  indication  of  having  been  a  permanent  village  site 
than  any  yet  discovered,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  way  of  earth- 
works, burial  p^iaces,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  No  careful  search  has  yet  been 
made  for  earth- works  or  any  permanent  structure,  and  for  the  reason  given 
above.  The  water  in  the  lake  being  five  or  six:  feet  higher  than  it  was,  has 
converted  the  surrounding  part  into  a  marsh.  The  greater  number,  in  fact,  all 
the  specimens  secured  from  this  place,  are  found  right  at  the  water  s  edge,  where 
they  have  been  washed  up  by  the  high  winds  in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  else  washed 
out  of  the  banks  by  ice  shoving  and  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  from  this  locality  are  very  numerous,  but  no  large 
pieces  are  ever  obtained.  Some  of  the  pottery  is  comparativel}^  recent  and 
others  show  a  much  older  appearance. 

The  bulk  of  the  specimens  of  flint  and  slate  are  neolithic,  but  fair  speci- 
mens of  chipped  stone  are  not  wanting.  In  most  of  the  chipped  specimens 
found,  it  was  evident  that  either  with  intention  or  from  convenience  in  making 
the  utensil,  the  maker  worked  from  one  side,  as,  in  order  to  produce  a  cutting 
edge,  after  he  had  finished  one  side,  he  turned  it  over  and  worked  the  other  edge 
in  the  same  way,  producing  a  weapon  or  tool  that  in  cross  section  would  appear 
rhomboidal.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  this  appearance  is  shown  on  all 
the  older  specimens. 

One  large  celt  was  found  on  the  shore  oF  the  lake  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  a  perfect  specimen.  It  is  the  largest  specimen  ever  obtained  by  the 
writer.  Gouges  are  found  more  frequently  by  the  water  s  edge  than  away  from 
the  water.     Should  this  fact  in  any  way  account  for  the  use  the  gouge  was- 

put  to  ? 

In  a  former  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  absence  of  implements  of  bone. 
This  has  still  been  our  experience  since  that  time,  and  it  has  often  been  a  cause 
of  wonder  why  it  should  be  so,  when  other  localities  yield  more  or  less  bona^ 
specimens.  But  one  or  two  pipes  have  been  found,  and  they  were  not  carved  in 
any  way,  and  no  doubt  were  used  more  in  ordinary  life  than  for  any  cere- 
monial event. 

One  very  peculiar  polished  slate  specimen  was  found  in  the  township  of 
Bathurst  on  the  farm  of  Edward  McDonald,  Esq.  In  cross  section,  it  is  bayonet- 
shaped,  one  end  of  it  being  pointed,  the  other,  chisel-shaped.  Had  the  material 
been  harder,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  had  been  intended  for  a  chisel,  but 
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being  of  slate,  it  is  difficult  to  sag<<est  what  great  practical  use  it  had.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  intended  for  some  practical  purpose,  as  it  wbjs  well  shaped  and 
beautifully  finished.  Fortunately,  this  specimen  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation. 

A  combination  of  chisel  and  gouge  was  secured  from  Cyrus  Davis,  Esq , 
township  of  Elmsley.  The  specimen  is  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation, 
but  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  one  end  had  been  used  as  a  chisel  and 
the  other  end  as  a  gouge.  This  combination  of  two  tools  in  one  would  suggest 
that  one  of  the  uses  of  this  tool  was  working  in  wood. 

During  the  year  many  places  have  been  heard  of  that  the  writer  would  like 
very  much  to  visit  and  search  for  indications  of  Indian  occupation,  but  so  far 
the  opportunity  has  not  arisen.  On  all  of  the  principal  streams  and  lakes  of  this 
district  there  is  plenty  of  good  groutid  that  would  well  repay  a  careful  search. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  we  can  only  hope  that  the  future  may  offer 
more  and  better  chances  to  do  some  work. 

One  good  result  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  here  is  the  awakening  of 
more  general  interest  in  the  subject  than  existed  formerly,  as  it  is  very  seldom 
that  anything  of  interest  is  found  or  noted  that  the  writer  does  not  hear  of  it 
soon  after,  and  in  almost  every  case  finally  secures  the  specimens  for  the  museum. 

No  burial  places  of  any  size  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  do  not  exist.  In  many  places  in  the  county  small  burial  places 
have  been  found  in  the  past,  but  none  of  these  have  come  under  our  notice. 

A  few  good  specimens  were  obtained  from  Jones'  Falls.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  a  large  spear  of  black  flint,  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  a  red  slate  amulet  with  two  perforations. 

These  specimens  were  brought  to  mo  by  Mr.  Jack  Stewart,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  interesting  things  may  be  secured  from  this  place. 

Among  the  flints  were  a  few  of  the  leaf-shaped  variety.  One  in  particular 
was  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  smaller  end  was  carried  out  to  such  a  small  point 
as  to  suggest  its  possible  use  to  have  been  a  perforator. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  much  better  report  of  the  work  done  in  this 
.county  during  the  vear  1894  than  for  the  year  just  passed. 

Perth,  January  29,  1894. 

Specimens  Received  for  Canadian  iNSTrruxE,  with  Names  of  Donors. 

Steatite  pipe,  Lake  Bideau,  George  Hone,  Bideau  Centre. 

Flint  spear,  large,  Lake  Bideau,  George  Hone,  Bideau  Centre. 

Flint  spear,  large,  black  flint,  Jones'  Falls,  Wm.  Mason,  Jones'  Falls. 

Bed  slate  amulet,  Jones'  Falls,  Wm.  Mason,  Jones'  Falls. 

Sandstone  pestle  (?)  Jones'  Falls,  Hugh  Glover,  Jones'  Falls. 

Rudely  chipped  slate  knife,  Bideau  Lake,  John  Coutts,  Bideau  Centre. 

Slick-stone,  Bideau  Lake,  David  Lepper,  Perth. 

Gouge,  large,  Bideau  Lake,  David  Lepper,  Perth. 

Celt,  large,  Bideau  Lake,  T.  W.  fieeman,  Perth. 

Gouge,  Lake  Mississippi,  D.  McKeown,  Innisville. 

Gouge,  Bathurst  township,  Chas.  Paget,  Wemyss. 

Celt,  Lake  Mississippi,  D.  McKeown,  Innisville. 

Celt,  Jone  .'  Falls,  Bobert  Maxwell,  Jones'  Falls. 

Slate  chisel,  township  of  Bathurst,  Ed.  McDonald>* Wemyss. 

Two  flints,  township  of  North  Burgess,  Peter  Bennett,  Stanleyville. 

Flint  arrows,  Bideau  Lake,  Master  Willie  McLaren,  Perth. 
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Leaf-shaped  flint,  township  of  Drummond,  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  Balderson. 

Leaf-shaped  black  flint,  township  of  Drummond,  D.  McKeown»  Innisville. 

Small  6elt,  township  of  Drummond,  D.  McEeown,  Innisville. 

Slate  knife,  Chas.  MacEay,  Fallbrook. 

Arrow  point,  Lake  Rideau,  Ernest  Jamieson,  Perth. 

Chisel  gouge,  township  of  South  Elmsley,  Cyrus  Davis,  Perth 
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BALSAM  LARK 

By  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  I  visited  the  village  site.  No.  5,  on  Heaslip's  Point, 
Balsam  Lake,  Lot  3,  N.  W.  B,  Bexley,  and  found  fragments  of  pottery,  pipes,  bone 
awls,  etc,  clam  shells,  skinning  stones  and  a  very  small  clay  pipe.  There  are  four 
or  five  mortars  made  in  the  tops  of  boulders  protruding  from  the  soil.  Two 
especially  are  well  defined,  being  about  two  inches  deep  and  about  twelve  inches 
2  (ai) 
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in  diameter.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  relics  showing  traces  of  contact  with  the 
white  men  being  found  there,  though  lots  of  relics  have  been  picked  up.  As  the 
ground  is  very  poor  near  the  rock  the  occupants  may  have  subsisted  without 
cultivation.     In  the  vicinity  there  are  a  great  many  wild  plum  and  cherry  trees, 

5 rape  vines  and  butternuts,  which  may  be  descendants  of  those  planted  by  the 
ndians.     As  the  water  of  the  lake  has  been  raised  about  si:K  feet,  it  probably 
covers  many  camp  sites,  the  shores  being  very  shallow. 

Later  on  I  visited  a  village  site.  No.  4,  on  lot  9,  concession  8,  Bexley,  near 
Bexley  P.  O.,  six  miles  north  from  the  old  Portage  and  four  and  a  quarter  miles 
west  of  North  Bay,  Balsam  Lake.  Traces  of  graves,  ash-beds  or  hearth-places 
exist  here — the  graves  were  single  and  in  rows.  Among  the  relics  picked  up 
fragments  of  pottery  of  the  usual  patterns,  and  pipes  of  Uie  usual  types  of  this 
section,  bone  awls,  perforated  clam  shells,  bone  arrow-heads,  a  stone  pipe  and  a 
stone  disc.  This  site  is  in  the  bend  of  a  large  creek  flowing  into  the  Talbot  River, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Simcoe.  Soil  in  this  locality  a  sandy  loam  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  etc.,  and  other  vegetable  foods. 

On  this  site  also,  no  relics  showing  traces  of  contact  with  the  white  men  were 
found  I  enquired  strictly  on  this  point.  The  traces  of  the  village  are  almost 
completely  erased  by  cultivation. 

Li  the  following  summer  I  made  a  thorough  examination  of  a  village  site, 
No.  3,  which  I  had  cursorily  examined  the  previous  year.  This  village  site  is 
situated  on  Corbett's  Hill,  lots  4  and  5,  concession  4,  Bexley,  four  miles  north  of 
the  old  Portage  road,  one  and  three-quarter  miles  west  of  North  Bay^  Balsam 
Lake,  and  two  and  one-half  east  of  village  site  No.  4. 

That  this  was  a  principal  town  the  following  will  tend   to  show 
remains  of  separate  habitations,  as  evinced  by  traces  of  ashes  and  the  generally 
dark-colored  spots  of  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  produced  by  the  decay 
of  organic  matter,  were  to  the  number  of  seventy-five  or  eighty,  and  covered  an 
area  of  Ave  acres,  roughly  guessing. 

A  graveyard  lying  to  the  north  on  higher  ground,  consisted  of  separaite 
graves  in  single  rows.  Some  opened  some  years  ago  disclosed  skeletons  in  a  sit- 
ting or  crouching  position,  but  no  relics.  The  exact  position  of  this  graveyard 
cannot  now  be  determined  without  exhaustive  research,  owing  to  twenty  years  of 
cultivation. 

Innumerable  fragments  of  pottery  of  the  same  patterns  as  those  found 
on  adjoining  sites  were  gathered  together,  with  bone  and  horn  implements, 
clay  pipes,  perforated  mussel  shells,  stone  and  pottery  discs,  skinners,  stone  pipes, 
etc.,  fragments  of  burnt  bones  and  horns,  and  bears'  teeth. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity,  though  stony,  was  quite  fit  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  cereals  and  vegetables  as  the  aboriginies  grew. 

Two  large  springs  existed  at  the  bottom  of  the  western  slope,  and  were  pro- 
bably one  of  the  primal  inducements  to  build  a  town  there.  As  this  site  is 
situated  midway  on  the  height  of  land  and  a  little  north  of  the  shortest  distance 
between  Raven  Lake — an  expansion  of  the  Talbot  River — and  Balsam  Lake,  dis- 
tant from  each  other  two  and  one-quarter  miles,  it  commanded  the  approaches  on 
both  sides  of  the  divide  to  and  from  the  Huron  country,  if  indeed  the  Hurons 
existed  at  the  time  this  village  was  occupied. 

The  western  slope  is  very  abrupt.  A  far  western  view  can  be  obtained  from 
the  summit  of  the  divide.  Smoke  signals  from  the  hills  near  Lake  Simcoe  could 
be  discerned  and  repeated  to  other  localities.  The  eastern  view  is  intercepted  to 
some  extent  by  a  higher  cluster  of  isolated  hills,  a  spur  of  this  height  of  land. 
From  these  hills,  especially,  smoke  signals  could  be  seen  miles  in  any  direction, 
and  they  furnish  the  best  point  for  observation  of  Balsam  Lake  from  its  western  side. 
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This  village  is  also  directly  opposite  the  outlet  of  £alsam  Lake,  which  is  on 
its  eastern  side,  and  this  is  a  strong  fact  to  determine  it  to  be  on  one  of  the  main 
routes  through  the  country 

The  other  trail,  about  four  miles  south  of  this,  from  West  Bay  to  Lake  Sim- 
coe,  was  overland  and  was  seventeen  miles  long,  and  on  the  northerly  trail  two 
and  a  half  miles  was  the  portage,  which  was  quite  a  factor  in  the  Indians' 
reckoning  as  it  saved  a  lot  of  portaging. 

.  Parkman'says  that  Champlain  went  from  the  Huron  country  to  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  with  a  large  party  of  Hurons  to  attack  the  Iroquois  in  1615,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which  route  he  took.  If  he  intended  to  use  the 
same  canoes  all  the  way  that  he  started  with,  from  the  west  side  of  Lake  Simcoe 
he  would  naturally  ascend  the  Talbot  river  and  portage  across  the  divide  near 
this  village  site. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expected  to  get  canoes  at  ttis  lake,  he  would  proceed 
overland  by  the  long  portage  to  West  Bay.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  followed 
the  first  route,  for,  evidently,  these  towns  were  forsaken  before  Champlain's 
time  and  the  country  depopulated  or  uninhabited  by  reason  of  fear  of  the  Iro- 
quois, so  thus  he  would  have  to  depend  on  the  "  material  "  he  would  start  with. 
It  was  obvious  he  could  not  detain  his  party  en  route  to  manufacture  enough 
canoes  for  so  large  a  party  as  he  would  have. 

That  this  section  of  country  was  depopulated  at  that  time  is  believed  to  be 
so  by  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits  make  no  mention  of  any  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion. If  these  had  existed  there  would  have  been  Jesuits  there  to  propagate  the 
ttiachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  they  did.  elsewhere.  And  that  these  villages 
did  not  exist  since  the  Hurons'  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  traces  of 
contact  with  white  men  have  been  found  on  four  known  and  explored  sites  in 
this  township.     See  page  77,  4th  Report. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  who  erected  these  towns  and  inhabited  them 
may  be  left  to  conjecture.  What  is  beyond  doubt  is  that  they  existed  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  French,  and  with  these  may  be  classed  the  sites  on  waters 
east  and  south  of  here,  though  these  would  need  to  be  thoroughly  examined  before 
opinions  could  be  given. 

I  It*  is  not  definitely  known  how  the  Hurons  got  to  their  country.  They  were 
there  when  the  French  came  and  were  akin  to  the  Tobacco  nation  to  their  imme- 
diate west,  and  to  the  Neutrals  to  the  south-west,  and  were  of  Iroquois  stock. 
If  they  came  from  the  east  they  probably  occupied  this  region  for  a  period  in 
their  westwardly  drift ;  or  they  may  have  come  into  their  own  country  from  the 
west,  conquered  this  people,  and  assimilated  the  survivors  at  a  period  previous  to 
their  being  known  to  the  whites. 

^  This  region  may  have  been  the  westerly  limit  of  the  Hochelagans,  who, 
according  to  Dawson,  inhabited  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  the  country  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  St  Lawrence.  From  this  tribe  the  Hurons  may  have 
sprung  and  survived. 

It  is  known  that  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  of  one  common  stock.  Hav- 
ing become  separated  by  time  and  distance,  they  appeared  as  two  distinct  nations 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  French.  So  much  so  that  there  was  bitter 
enmity  between  them,  which  ended  in  the  extermination  of  the  Hurons,  as  they 
— the  Hurons — had  probably  exterminated  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  before 
tiiey  themselves  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois. 

The  region  in  question  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  investigation,  as  it  extends 
from  here  to  the  Ottawa  river,  and  as  far  south  as  Lake  Ontario. 

Numerous  .details  of  the  implements,  ornaments  and  burials,  while  showing 
affinity  to  those  of  the  Hurons,  present  some  features  which  are  totally  wanting 
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among  those  of  the  Hurons,  but  exist  further  east.  However,  these  are  not  vital 
points.  The  main  object  is  to  (gather  the^e  relics  and  facUr  and  remit  them  to 
some  place  where  they  can  be  compared  and  studied. 

A  short  description  of  some  relics  from  this  locality,  found  since  1890,  and 
of  others  from  a  distance  is  as  follows : 

The  slick-stone,  No.  112,  was  found  near  the  Portage  road.  Length  eight 
inches;  diameter,  one  and  a  quarter  inches;  of  a  fine-grained  grey  material, 
polished.  Its  shape  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  for  a  pestie 
or  muUer,  but  the  ends  show  no  abrasion,  though  on  one  end — the  thickest — it 
has  been  worked  to  a  hand-hold,  with  a  slight  shoulder  about  one-third  down  the 
length. 

No.  84  is  a  skin  dresser  made  of  elkhom — ^Alberta  territory — length  thirteen 
inches — with  a  projection.in  the  shape  of  a  duck's  bill  at  right  angles.  Length 
of  projection  two  and  a  half  inches ;  diameter  of  main  part  one  and  a  half  inches. 

The  end  has  a  hole  bored  in  it  with  part  of  a  buckskin  thong  attached,  and, 
in  a  worked  depression  two  inches  from  the  end  there  is  another  hole  bored. 

No.  20,  a  stone  ball,  dark  brown  material,  very  light  in  weight,  found  on 
village  site  No.  3,  Bexley.  This  may  have  been  used  in  some  game  or  as  a  charm, 
as  it  is  too  small  or  light  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  attached  to  a  handle  or  thong. 

No.  12  is  an  unfinished  implement  of  some  sort.  It  may  be  a  gorget  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  or  it  may  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  slate  spears,  roughly 
blocked  out.     Bexley  township. 

No.  11,  roughly  blocked  slab  of  sl-ite. 

Nos.  110,  111.  Bexley  township.  No.  110,  three  inches  long,  one  inch 
wide  ;  village  site  4.     No.  Ill,  from  the  Portage  road. 

Nos.  108, 109.     Two  celts.     Balsam  Lake. 

No.  19,  modem  type  from  Edmonton,  taken  from  a  grave  with  scalping 
knife.  Height  of  bowl  one  and  a  half  inches ;  diameter  of  bowl  three-fiflhs  inch ; 
length  base  one  and  three-tenth  inches ;  diameter  stem  hole  two-fifth  inches. 
There  is  a  ridge  or  keel  projecting  from  the  bottom  one-fifth  inches  in  depth. 

No.  12  is  another  modern  pipe  from  Alberta.  Height  of  bowl  1^  inches. 
A  well  defined  rim  around  top  and  a  neck  at  the  junction  of  the  base.  Diameter  of 
bowl  three-fifth  inches ;  length  one  and  three-fifth  inches ;  diameter  of  stem 
hole  one-half  inch.  A  deeply  incised  oblong  is  at  each  8i<)e  of  the  base.  Instead 
of  a  keel  there  are  two  perforated  projections  for  its  attachment  to  the  stem,  or, 
probably,  of  ornaments. 

No.  17  is  a  rare  specimen  of  unfinished  work  and  proves  in  one  case  that  the 


inch ;  hole,  three-fifth  inches  wide,  seven-tenths  inches  in  width ;  stem  hole 
is  just  stariyed  and  is  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  deep. 

No.  16  is  a  four  sided  stone  pipe  of  irregular  shape,  grey  soapstone,  criss-cross 
lines  on  all  sides.  Length  of  pipe  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  Stemhole  midway 
down  one  side,  and  there  is  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  stemhole.  The  bowl  had  been  excavated,  then  a  small  hole 
drilled  to  meet  the  stemhole.      Locality,  village  site  No.  4. 

No.  18  is  a  very  unique  specimen  of  an  unusual  shape.  It  is  of  dark 
material,  steatite,  highly  polished,  though  it  shows  marks  of  hard  usage.  Present 
length  two  inches ;  diameter  body  of  pipe  four-fifth  inches ;  diameter  of  flare 
one  inch.  The  small  stemhole  is  bored  upward.  In  the  middle  of  pipe  a  per- 
foration through  th^  bottom  formerly  existed,  no  doubt  to  attach  the  stem  to ;  it 
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became  broken  and  the  owner  cut  a  deep  groove  around  the  pipe  to  hold  the 
fastening  cord.  I  think  this  serves  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
holes  at  the  lower  extremitv  of  stone  pipes  were  used  to  fasten  the  stems  securely 
and  not  to  attach  ornaments.  The  bowl  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  in  two  parts. 
The  top  excavation  was  a  rounded  hollow  of  two-fifth  inches  in  depth,  four-fifth 
inches  in  width.  From  there  to  the  upwardly  inclining  stem  hole  a  tapering 
shaft  extends  of  three-quarter  inches  in  depth,  one-fifth  inches  in  diameter^ 
tapering  to  a  point  at  its  Juncture  with  the  stem  hole.  So  one  can  easily  see  the 
difference  of  three-fifth  inches  in  the  two  borings.  I  call  this  the  "  cigar  holder  " 
pipe.     Locality,  village  site  No.  3. 

No.  21,  the  fragments  of  a  pipe  from  the  north-west  coast.  Must  have  been 
eight  inches  at  least  in  length.  Main  features,  man's  head  bowl.  See  Fig.  26 
Canadian  Institute  Report  for  1887.  Long  slender  stem,  surmounted  by  a 
"  beastie "  carved  separately,  of  which  the  head  is  turned  backwards,  looking 
toward  the  smoker ;  well  defined  legs.  Material,  the  usual  stone  from  the  north 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

No.  68.  Very  small  clay  pipe.  Length  of  bowl  one  and  a  quarter  inches  ; 
diameter  three-fifth  inches.  Shows  very  rough  usage.  Locality,  village  site 
No.  6. 

No.  70  is  another  diminutive  pipe.  Length  1  inch  ;  diameter  three-fifths 
inch.  Village  site  No.  4.  These  may  have  been  attempts  by  children,  or  can  be 
classed  as  "  toys."  Both  are  plain — no  ornamentation.  See  Figs  9,  10,  Canadian 
Institute  report,  1891. 

No.  70  A  is  a  rough  pipe  that  has  had  the  top  broken  and  ground  down 
level. 

No.  71.  Fragment  of  a  bowl  with  flare  in  the  shape  of  a  square ;  corners 
slightly  turned  up.     Fig.  7,  Canadian  Institute  report,  1891. 

No.  72.  A  very  rough  pipe  evidently  made  in  a  hurry  ;  heavy  stem,  rough 
shallow  bowl ;  shows  lack  of  finish. 

No.  73.     Small  specimen  of  the  cornet  pattern  ;  projecting  lip  inwardly. 

No.  7i.  Fragment  of  stem  showing  ornamentation  of  three  longitudinal 
ridges,  surrounded  with^dots. 

No.  14.     Pottery  disc  from  village  site  4. 

No.  15.  Stone  di^c  two-fifth  inches  thick;  one  inch  diameter.  Village 
site  4 

No.  16.  Stone  disc  three-tenth  inches  thick ;  three-quarter  inches  diameter. 
Rough  ore  material.    Village  site  4. 

No.  17.  Stone  disc  one-quarter  inch  thick ;  one  and  one-quarter  inch 
diameter.  A  perforation  has  been  started  from  each  side,  and  although  each 
hole  is  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  disc  in  deptti.  not  being  opposite  each 
other  they  did  not  meet. 

No.  8.    Potterv  di^c.    Villa^  site  No.  3. 

No.  19.    Small  stone  disc.     Village  site  No.  3. 

No.  1,  2.     Perforated  shells.     Village  site  3. 

No.  3.  Perforated  and  showing  use  or  wear,  with  a  fragment  broken  out 
Village  site  No.  4.  * 

No.  76.    Tine  of  deer  horn  ;  end  ground  down.     Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  77.    Arrowhead  of  bone.    Length  two  inches.     Village  site  No.  4 

No.  78.     Hollow,  worked  bone.     Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  79.     Bear  tusk.    Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  80.    Worked  bone  with  knob  on  end.     Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  81,  82.    Awls.    Village  site  No.  4. 

No.  83.    AwL     Village  site  No.  3.  . 
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No.  74.     Awl  made  from  bird's  bone.     Village  site  No.  5. 

No.  75.  Partially  sawed  bone,  showing  marks  of  workmanship.  Village 
site  No.  5. 

No.  86.     Hollow  bone.     Bexley. 

No.  242.     Horse-shoe  shaped  scraper. 

No.  248.     Small  circular  scraper. 

Nos.  243,  244.     Two  arrowheads.     Colorado. 

Nos.  246 — 247.     Three  diminutive  arrowheads. 

These  last  seven  implements  are  from  Colorado  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
finish,  symmetry  and  material. 

Nos.  130,  IHI,  182,  184,  188.  201,  238,  239,  are  arrowheads  from  the  head  of 
the  portage,  Balsam  Lake. 

Nos.  240,  241,  249.     Scrapers  Irom  the  same  place. 

No.  25.     Implement  roughly  blocked  out.     From  the  same  place. 

This  spot  is  the  only  place  where  arrowheads,  etc.,  of  flint  are  to  be  found, 
the  inhabitants  probably  using  bone  an<l  horn  to  a  large  extent. 

Now  comes  a  series  of  chipped  flint  implements  from  Texas,  numbering  68. 
This  series  contains  awls,  fish-jiggers,  arrowheads  of  common  types,  spear  heads, 
rudely  worked  paleoliths,  tcrapers,  flakes,  knives  and  other  implements. 

All  are  chipped  to  a  cutting  or  shaping  edge,  no  matter  what  shape  they  are. 

The  specimens  of  pottery  are  from  the  three  mentioned  village  sites,  and  are 
of  the  usual  patterns  incidental  to  this  locality,  of  which  very  good  representa- 
tions can  be  seen  on  pages  26,  27,  28,  Fourth  Annual  Report  Canadian  Institute. 
These  ought  to  be  kept  separate  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

No.  12  is  a  knife,  modem,  taken  from  a  grave  at  Edmonton,  N.W.T.,  with 

pipe  No.  19.  ' 

No.  20  is  a  mortar  of  a  size  suitable  for  being  carried,  found  in  1891,  on 
Grand  Island,  Balsam  Lake.  Size  of  depression  seven  inches  by  eight  inches,  by 
one  inch  in  depth.  The  block  of  stone  which  contains  the  mortar  is  of  a  flat, 
irregular,  four-sided  shape,  eighteen  by  eight  inches,  three  and  a  half  ixiches 
deep.  Was  probably  selected  and  broken  off  a  larger  stone,  on  account  of  its 
being  composed  of  a  slab  of  black  material  lying  on  a  slab  of  reddish-grey 
material,  the  black  or  upper  containing  the  mortar  and  being  smaller  than  thb 
base.  The  rest  of  the  upper  surface  is  worn  flat  and  polished,  perhaps  by  the 
use  of  grinding  tools. 

'  Village  site  No.  1,  on  Rummerfield  Hill,  lot  1,  N.  P.  R.,  Bexley. 

2,  "    Logan's  Hill,  Eldon. 
"  3,  "    Corbett's  Hill,  lots  4  and  5,  con.  5,  Bexley. 

«  4,  "    Bexley  P.  0.,  lot  9,  con.  3,  Bexley. 

5,  "    Heaslip's  Point,  lot  3,  N.  W.  B.,  Bexley. 

No.  1  is  north  of  Portage  Road,  one  mile. 

No.  1  is  west  of  West  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  one  mile. 

No.  3  is  north  of  Portage  Road,  4  miles. 

No.  3  is  west  of  North  Bay,  Balsam  Lake,  one  and  three  quarter  iniles. 

No.  3  is  nclrth  of  No.  1,  three  miles. 

No.  4  is  north  of  Portage  Road,  six  miles. 

No.  4  is  west  of  North  Bay,  four  and  a  half  miles. 

No.'  4  is  west  of  No.  3,  two  and  a  half  miles. 

No.  4  is  north  of  No.  1,  five  miles. 

No.  5  is  north-east  of  head  of  Portage,  one  mile. 

No.  5  is  east  of  No.  1,  two  miles. 

No.  5  is  south-east  of  No.  4,  six  and  a  quarter  miles. 

No.  5  is  south  of  No.  3,  three  and  a  quarter  miles. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REPORT, 


To  THE  Honokabij:  Q.  W.  Ross,  LL.D., 

Mvnister  of  Education, 

Sir, — In  presenting  you  with  this  report  of  the  Provincial  Archaaological 
Museum,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  year  has  been  an  unusually 
prosperous  one. 

Several  places  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  correct  information 
relative  to  earthworks,  some  of  which  remain  intact.  While  it  is  desirable  that 
these  should  be  accurately  surveyed,  the  cost  of  such  work  has  stood  in  the  way, 
and  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to  making  measurements  with  the  tape-line, 
taking  angles  in  a  rough  way  by  means  of  a  pocket  compass,  and  preparing  draw- 
ings which  give  some  idea  of  the  outline  and  proportions  of  the  embankments. 
Two  of  these  plans  appear  in  this  report. 

Some  noted  places  of  aboriginal  occupation  or  resort  have  been  carefully 
examined,  and  numerous  valuable  specimens  have,  as  a  result,  been  added  to  the 
museum. 

From  one  of  two  ossuaries  opened  in  the  township  of  Manvers,  we  secured 
fifty-seven  crania ;  from  one  in  Flos  township  eight,  besides  some  good  specimens 
of  a  rare  form  of  wampum,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year's  work  was  the  examination  of 
rock -paintings  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Massanog,  or  Massanaw.  This  was  facilitated 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  McLaren,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Peter  McLaren,  of  Perth. 
Mrs.  McLaren,  who  is  much  interested  in  matters  archaeological,  not  only  made  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  reaching  this  somewhat  out-of-the-way  locality,  but 
provided  every  convenience  for  examining  the  rude  paintings  on  the  rocks  that 
lorm  the  shore. 

To  the  same  lady  special  thanks  are  due  for  her  kindness  in  placing  her 
steam  yacht  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  number  of  interesting 
village  sites  on  Lake  Rideau. 

Owing  to  arrangements  made  early  in  1895  the  museum  has  been  thrown 
more  freely  open  to  the  public  every  afternoon  during  the  week,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  attendance  of  visitors  has  greatly  increased. 

The  number  of  specimens  added  to  the  museum  since  last  report  is  fully 
three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Every  foot  of  available  space  in  the  rooms  kindly  supplied  by  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  the  accommodation  of  the  museum,  is  fully  occupied — indeed,  in  many 
of  the  cases  the  specimens  are  much  too  crowded,  and  several  rows  of  cases  are  so 
close  together  that  two  persons  cannot  pass  each  other  in  the  spaces. 


it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  the  collection  is  exposed  to  great  risk  from  fire. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  recent  accessions,  a  thorough  re-arrangement 
of  our  material  is  now  an  absolute  necessity — numbers  should  be  painted  on  the- 
specimens,  and  a  complete  catalogue  should  be  prepared.  This  work,  begun 
some  years  ago,  would  have  been  kept  up  but  for  the  reason  that  the 
curator  was  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  dassificatioib 
adopted  in  large  museums,  before  he  expended  many  months  of  time  and 
labor  in  doing  what  might  require  to  be  undone  in  the  li^ht  of  infor- 
mation gained  from  the  experience  of  older  institutions  of  this  kmd.  Another 
reason  for  delay  was  based  on  the  hope  that  before  long  more  permanent  and 
commodious  quarters  would  be  found  for  the  museum,  and  that  the  handlinj^ 
incident  to  removal  would  also  have  served  for  re-arrangement. 


I  ha^'e  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  respectfully. 


DAVID  BOYLE. 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE 


ONTARIO  ARCH^OLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 


While  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deeply  indebted  to  the  large  number  dt 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  in  one  way  and  another  enabled  us  to  add  so 
many  valuable  specimens  since  the  date  of  last  report,  special  thanks  must  be  rend- 
ered to  Prof.  G.  S.  Ramsay,  formerly  Principal  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,, 
in  Albuquerque,  but  who  now  resides  at  Fresno,  California.     Prof.  Ramsay's  gift 
is  a  valuable  one,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  list.     On  learning  how 
desirable  it  is  that  we  should  have  material  from  the  New  Mexico  rueblo 
country  for  comparison  with  that  of  our  own  province  and  other  portions  of  the 
continent,  he  at  once  expressed  his  willingness  to  contribute  towards  this  end,, 
and  in  due  course  forwarded  upwards  of  thirty  excellent  specimens,  chiefly  of 
Pueblo  pottery,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  handsomely  formed  bowl,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  depth.     AH  the  other  articles  received 
from  Prof.  Ramsay  are  as  intei'esting  as  they  are  valuable.     Other  Canadian 
abroad  might  do  worse  than  attempt  to  emulate  his  admirable  example. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  must  also  be  numbered  among 
those  who  have  very  materially  befriended  us.  He  has  placed  us  in  possession 
of  his  own  private  collection,  numbering  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  speci- 
mens, nearly  every  one  of  which  is  choice.  The  most  valuable  object  in  Dr.  Collins' 
gift  is  a  perfect,  black  clay  bowl,  bearing  a  diagonally,  incised  pattern  of 
eastern  slope  type.  This  vessel  was  made  by  the  last  woman  of  an  Arizona 
tribe,  who  possessed  the  art  of  making  pottery  according  to  old-time  methods.. 
The  specimen  is  one  of  six  she  produced  by  special  request,  only  a  short  time 
before  she  died.  On  former  occasions  we  haye  been  indebted  to  the  genial  doctor, 
and  now  we  are  more  than  ever  under  obligation  to  him. 

To  our  friend.  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  and  to  his  assistants,  we  are  very  much 
indebted,  indeed  ;  and  we  should  name  also  as  deserving  of  thanks,  Mr.  James  S. 
Cairnduff,  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  Mr.  Cyrenius  Bearss,  Mr.  J.  M.  Irwin,  Rev.  A.  G. 
Morice,  O.M.A.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh,  Mr.  Hugh  Nichol,  Mr.  C.  H.  Laidlaw  of  Agua- 
calientes,  Mexico,  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  of  the  "  Fort,"  Balsam  Lake,  and  Prof. 
Carerra,  of  Los  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Pbrth. 

One  small  celt,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide  at  the  lip.  This  is  the  smallest  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  museum^ 
Probably  a  toy.     Lake  Rideau. 

One  base  of  bone  arrow-head  or  spear-head,  Lake  Rideau. 

Four  hatchets  or  celts.  Lake  Rideau. 

Three  felsite  specimens,  rudely  chipped.  Lake  Rideau. 

Forty  chert  specimens,  arrows,  scrapers,  etc..  Lake  Rideau. 
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One  small  disk  of  Hudson  River  shale,  perforated,  Lake  Rideaa. 

One  rudely  formed  quartzite  spear,  Lake  Rideau. 

.  Two  fragments  of  large  jasper  scraper,  or  spear,  Lake  Rideau. 

One  peculiarly  formed  chert  scraper.  Lake  Rideau. 

One  oval  bone  pendant,  Lake  Rideau. 

Two  oval  specimens  of  fine  micaceous  schist,  apparently  in  preparation  for 
pendants,  Lake  Rideau. 

One  bone  needle  or  awl,  six  inches  long.  Lake  Rideau. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Beeman's  coadjutors  with  their  contributions, 
mostly  from  the  County  of  Lanark. 

Mb.  Robert  Blaib. 

One  gouge,  twelve  inches  long. 
One  large  amulet. 

Mr.  Geobqe  Hone. 
A  large  number  of  flints,  celts,  rubbing-stones,  etc. 

Mr.  Dick  Carpenter. 
Fifteen  flints  from  Plum  Point,  and  various  miscellaneous  specimens. 

Mr.  Wm.  McLaren. 

One  felsite  implement — very  rude. 

Twenty-five  flints,  and  numerous  specimens  of  different  kinds,  including 
vubbing-stones  and  slate  objects. 


Mr.  R.  C.  McLaren. 


Four  rubbing-stones. 
Eighteen  flints. 
Four  celts. 


Mr.  James  Peters. 


One  slate  spear  or  knife. 
One  amulet  (broken). 

Mr.  David  Lepper. 

One  double-ended  celt  or  hatchet. 
Three  common  celts. 

Mr.  Edward  Tilt,  Newburgh. 

One  flint  scraper  or  knife. 
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Dr.  J.  P.  Vrooman,  Tareeb. 

One  gouge. 
One  flint  drill. 


Mr.  Wm.  Dunlop. 


Two  plain  celts. 

One  tally-stone  (slate). 


Mr.  J.   W.   BORROWMAN. 


Three  plain  celts. 
One  copper  amulet. 


Mr.  John  Ooutts. 


One  rubbing-stone. 


Mr.  Arthur  Love. 


One  flint  arrow. 


Mr.  M.  Tovey. 
One  large  slate  (woman's)  knife. 

Mr.  John  E.  Glover. 
One  chisel-gouge. 

Mr.  John  McQuire. 
Two  celts  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  John  Atcheson. 
One  semi-circular,  slate  (woman's)  knife. 

Mb.  Hugh  Robertson. 
Two  double-ended  celts,  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  Peter  Stewart. 

One  small  gouge. 

One  large  gouge. 

Two  slate  knives. 

Several  arrow  points. 

Four  celts  or  hatchets. 

One  rubbing-stone. 

One  mealing  stone — very  good. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Rothwell. 

One  gouge. 

Mr.  Daniel  McEwen. 

Two  celts  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  Robert  McEwen. 

One  copper  spear. 

Mr.  Qilbert  Beeman,  Newburoh. 

One  small  celt,  from  Napanee  River. 
One  very  large  and  fine  celt. 

Mr.  Leo  Jarbeau. 

One  very  small  arrow-point. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Caldwell. 

One  clay  pipe. 

One  clay  pipe-stem. 

Several  fragments  of  pottery. 

Mr.  S.  Stevenson. 

One  flint  arrow-head  from  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  Quebec. 

Mr.  John  McEwen. 

One  celt  or  hatchet. 

One  exceedingly  fine  red,  slate  gouge. 

Mr.  Thos.  Haley. 
One  red,  slate  gouge. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wilson. 

One  soapstone  pipe. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Budd. 

One  Ickrge,  slate  gouge  from  Calabogie  Lake. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McLean. 
One  sandstone  gouge. 

Mr.  E.  Pl/lyfair. 

One  arrow-head  of  peculiar  form. 
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Mb.  John  Richards. 
One  celt  or  hatcher. 

Mr.  Edward  Cavanagh, 

One  perfect  flint  arrow-head. 
One  flint  knife. 


Mr.  Hugh  Nichol,  Stratford. 

Seven  unflnished  slate  tablets. 

One  roughly  flaked  tool. 

One  water-worn  pebble  partly  pecked  into  shape. 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Tweedale  (formerly  of  St.  Thomas,  Elgin  County). 

One  small  mealing  stone,  well-hollowed,  Elgin  county. 

One  rough  stone  celt,  nine  inches  long,  rubbed  smooth  at  the  sharp  end, 
Tennessee. 

One  grooved  axe,  nine  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

Dne  grooved  axe,  six  inches  long,  Elgin  county. 

One  grooved  axe,  six  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

One  adze,  six  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  showing  deeply  worn  binding 
marks,  Elgin  County. 

One  double-ended  celt,  of  flne  black  stone,  highly  finished,  Elgin  County. 

One  good  gouge,  five  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  Elgin  County* 

One  gouge,  slightly  imperfect. 

One  good,  grey  granite  celt  or  hat-chet. 

One  large,  plaia  celt,  seven  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  Elgin  County 

Three  clay  pipes,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  heavy,  plain  clay  pipe,  Elgin  County. 

One  small,  square  clay  pipe  of  unusual  pattern,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  three-sided,  stone  pipe,  with  engraving  of  a  turtle,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  clay  pipe  with  flaring  bowl,  Elgin  County. 

One  pipe-stem,  four  inches  long,  ornamented,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  pipe,  rare  form,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  pipe,  very  fine  bird  form,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  tube,  five  inches  in  length. 

One  banner-stone,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  bead,  mottled,  blue,  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

One  bird  amulet,  four  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

Four  sinkers,  Lake  Erie  shore,  Elgin  County. 

One  highly  polished  celt,  seven  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 
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Ten  plain  celts,  various  sizes,  Elgin  County. 

One  catlinite  pipe  of  recent  manufacture,  N.  W.  Territory. 

One  clay  pipe  head,  stem  broken,  Elgin  County. 

One  brown  chert  implement,  seven   inches  long,  and   very  finely  made^ 
Kentucky. 

One  quartz  spear  head,  fine,  Kent  County. 

One  small  slate  pendant,  perfect.  Elgin  County. 

One  fine  chert  spear,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  Elgin  County. 

'  Two  fine  chert  knives,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

Seventy-five  spear  and  arrow  heads,  many  of  unusual  forms,  Elgin  County. 

Three  spear  heads,  about  four  inches  long,  perfect,  Elgin  County. 

One  slate  gorget,  with  four  holes,  Elgin  County. 

One  sandstone  gorget,  hole  partly  drilled,  Elgin  County. 

One  large  bone  awl,  with  hole  bored  in  the  head,  Elgin  County. 

Six  small  bone  awles  or  needles,  Elgin  County. 

One  gouge,  ten  inches  long,  with  deep  groove,  Elgin  County. 

One  stone  chisel  of  graceful  form,  one  end   broken,  fifteen  inches  long, 
Elgin  County. 

One  unfinished  stone  pipe,  Elgin  County.  I 

One  limestone  pipe,  blackened,  Elgin  County. 

One  catlinite  pipe,  old  form,  Minnesota. 

One  bird-shaped  stone  pipe,  well  carved,  Southwold  township. 

Thirteen  clay  pipes,  mostly  imperfect,  Elgin  County. 

Two  stone  pipes, 

One  stone  pipe  on  which  a  turtle  is  engraved, 

Nine  tablets  or  gorgets  of  slate, 

Two  pendants  or  ear-drops,  slate. 

One  ceremonial  stone  (butterfiy  form), 

One  ceremonial  stone  (double  pointed). 

One  ceremonial  stone  (horn-like),  *'  ^ 

One  bird  amulet,  very  flat, 

Two  slate  tubes. 

Three  rough  *•  sinkers," 

Three  unfinished  slate  specimens. 

One  chisel-like  stone,  well  made,  fifteen  inches  long. 

One  small  mealing-stone. 

Five  plain  bone  needles. 

One  bone  needle  with  suspension  hole  at  large  end, 

One  blunt  bone  tool. 

Four  large  fragments  of  pottery. 

Twenty  rudely  formed  fiints. 

Twenty-two  fiints  with  wedge-shaped  butts. 
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Three  leaf-shaped  flints,  Elgiu   County. 

Three  slightly  necked  flints, 

Twelve  flint  scrapers. 

Sixty  flints,  all  fine,  from  one  inch  to  five  inches  long, 

Three  drills, 

Thirty-two  stone  axes  and  adzes,  plain, 

Three  grooved  axes. 

Four  miscellaDeous, 
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Prof.  G.  S.  Ramsay,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

One  Pueblo  clay  bowl,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  Isleta,  N.  M 

Four  Pueblo  clay  bowls  from  Jemez,  N.  M. 

One  Pueblo  clav  bowl  from  San  Dominica,  N.  M. 

One  Pueblo  clay  pitcher  from  Cochita,  Is.  M. 

One  Pueblo  clay  bowl  from  Isleta,  N.  M. 

Two  Pueblo  clay  drinking  cups,  Cochita,  N.  M. 

Two  Pueblo  clay  drinking  cups. 

Five  Pueblo  clay  bird-forms, 

One  rude  bird-form  in  stone,  New  Mexico. 

Four  shallow  clay  vessels,  Pueblo,  N.  M. 

Five  imitations  (perhaps  fac  sirailes)  of  ancleut  pottery. 

One  Indian  drum,  Pueblo,  N.  M. 

One  Madonna  of  wood  and  cloth,  from  old  church  in  Pesos,  N.  M. 

One  painting  of  a  saint  from  the  old  church  of  Acoma,  N.  M. 

One  small  cross  ornamented  with  straw  pattern  from  church  of  San  MiisrueL 

N.M. 

One  piece  of  obsidian,  N.  M. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Laidlaw,  Hillsboro,'  New  Mexico. — {Exchange). 
Two  Pueblo  clay  bowla 

« 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cairnduff,  Harvey  Township,  Peterborough  County. 

One  clay  bowl,  almost  perfect,  from  Harvey  township. 

Numerous  fragments  of  pottery  showing  patterns. 

One  small  human  head,  clay. 

One  limestone  tool,  apparently  in  process  of  being  made  into  a  gouge. 

Nine  imperfect  stone  hatchets,  or  axes. 

One  part  of  large  bone  awl  marked  with  lines  either  for  ornament  or  as  a  record. 

Seven  fragmentary  clay  pipes. 

Six  miscellaneous  bone  specimens. 

One  large  and  very  good  mealing  stone  of  gneissoid  material,  and  deeply 
hollowed  on  upper  and  lower  sides. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Irwin.  Peterborough. 
One  large,  and  fairly  perfect  clay  vessel  from  north  shore  of  Clear  Lake. 

Prop.  Carerra,  Los  Chuces,  New  Mexico. — {Exchange.) 

One  metate,  mealing-stone  or  mortar. 

One  red,  gneiss  axe,  peculiarly  grooved.   Has  latterly  been  used  as  a  poander, 
or  hammer. 

N.  W.  University,  Chicago. — {Exchange), 

1 

One  morta^r,  mealing  stone,  or  stone  bowl,  from  Missouri. 

One  grooved  axe,  Illinois. 

One  small,  grooved  axe,  Indiana. 

One  very  fine,  grooved  hammer.  South  Dakota. 

Uniied  States  National  Museum,  Washington.— (^orcAcmgre.) 

One  metate,  Pueblo,  Arizona. 

One  mortar,  California. 

One  small  stone  bowl,  California. 

One  stone  baking  plate,  California.  ^ 

Two  fragments  of  serpentine  bowls,  California. 

Three  fragments  of  steatite  bowls,  California. 

One  rude  steatite  vessel.  Rose  Hill,  District  of  Columbia. 

One  slab  with  mortar-like  cavity,  Maryland. 

Four  pestles  from  California. 

One  pestle,  Oregon. 

Two  pestles,  Pennsylvania. 

One  pestle,  Connecticut. 

One  pestle,  Georgia. 

One  pestle,  Tennessee. 

One  hammer-stone,  Kentucky. 

One  "  Pennsylvania. 

One  "  Tennessee. 

One  "  Ohio. 

One  "  Georgia. 

One  grooved  axe,   Kentucky. 


One 

Connecticut. 

One 

Georgia. 

One 

Ohio. 

One 

Illinois. 

One 

North  Carolina 

One 

Pennsylvania. 
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One  grooved  axe,  Indiana. 

One  polished  hatchet,  North  Carolina. 

One  polished  hatchet,  Ohio. 

One  polished  hatchet,  Georgia. 

One  polished  hatchet,  Connecticut. 

Three  polished  hatchets,  Tennessee. 

Thirty-seven  rude  quartzite  implements,  surface  finds.  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifty  arrow  heads,  Atlantic  coast. 

Fifty  arrow  heads,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robinson. 

One  small  stone  bowl,  or  pot,  with  three  feet,  and  two  perforated  lugs. 

One  very  fine  discoidal  stone,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

One  steatite  pendant,  grooved  and  bored,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

Twelve  small  arrow  heads,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

Twelve  scrapers,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 

One  large  sandstone  pipe,  Duffield,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Morrill  Harper,  Quilford,  Indiana. 

One  very  good  spear-head. 
Three  flints  of  usual  type. 

Mr.  F.  Caddy,  Toronto. 

One  fine,  bar  amulet,  imperfect ;  Healy's  Falls. 

Mr.  John  Bay,  (Wahsatch). 

One  Modern  Indian  workman's  knife. 

Mr.  W.  Macnamara. 
One  large,  roughly  quadrangular  flint ;  Etobicoke. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Annis.    (Collection  made  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Annis,  MA,  chiefly 

in  the  "  Huron  Country  "  Simcoe  County.) 

Four  slate  tablets. 

Five  slate  tablets,  imperfect. 

One  slate  tablet,  partly  made. 

One  clay  pipe-bowl  of  very  unusual  form. 

Four  square  mouthed  pipe-bowls. 

One  owl  head  pipe-bowl. 

One  fox  (?)  head  pipe-bowl. 

Seven  clay  pipes  of  various  patterns,  more  or  less  imperfect. 

One  white  stone  pipe. 
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One  stone  tube-pipe. 

One  piece  of  slightly  carved  soapstone. 

One  half  of  a  long,  curved  "  ceremonial "  stona 

Twenty-five  scrapers  of  chert 

Twelve  rude  flints. 

Eighty  flints  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 

Seven  small  rubbing  stones. 

Twenty  stone  adzes. 

Twelve  stone  axe& 

Three  stone  chisela 

Five  unio  shells  that  have  been  used  as  scrapers. 

One  small  earthenware  vessel,  apparently  moulded  on  the  end  of  a  finger. 

Fifty  fragments  of  pottery  bearing  patterns. 

One  stone  disk,  one  and-a-half  inches  in  diameter,  perforated. 

Two  stone  disks,  one  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  one  an  inch  in  diameter, 
each  marked  with  a  cross. 

Eleven  hammer  stonea 

Twenty  bone  awls,  mostly  imperfect. 

One  bone  pendant 

Three  bone  pins,  two  inches  long,  rounded  at  the  ends. 

Ten  bone  beads. 

Nine  miscellaneous  bone  and  horn  specimens. 

Three  femors. 

One  lower  jaw ;  human. 

Some  charred  Indian  com. 

Seventeen  iron  and  copper  specimens  of  European  manufacture. 

Dr.  M.  I.  Bekman,  Newbubgh. 

One  small  soapstone  pipe — ^imperfect,  found  on  shore  of  Biver  St.  Lawrence^ 
near  Brockville. 

Mr.  Alex.  PAREa 

One,  grooved  stone  hammer,  Renfrew  County. 

Eleven  plain  celts  or  hatchets. 

Three  gouges. 

One  semi-circular,  woman's  knife.     "  " 

Two  slate  tablets,  unfinished.  ^  " 

Three  small  arrow-heads. 

One  soapstone  pipe,  Lanark  County. 


«  « 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Peace  Thompson,  Cankinoton. 
One  large,  thin,  and  very  fine  gorget — two  holes. 
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Mr.  Fbank  Wintemberg,  Washinqton,  Ont. 

One  gorget  or  tablet  of  slate — two  holes. 

One  imperfect  cubical  stone  of  unknown  use.     See  figure  63. 

•    Mr.  Wm.  Matheson  : — From  iliddlesex  and  Perth  Counties. 
Eight  gouges. 
Ten  grooved  axes. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  plain  axes. 
Twelve  imperfect  pestles  (?) 
Two  grooved  hammers. 
Twenty-six  hammer  stones 
Three  iron  pipe-tomahawks. 
Thirteen  plain  iron  tomahawks. 
Forty  gorgets  or  tablets  of  slate,  (perfect). 
Ten  gorgets  or  tablets  of  slatC;  (imperfect). 
Three  stone  pipes. 
Four  clay  pipes,  (imperfect). 
Three  ceremonial  stones  (butterfly  form). 
Four  ceremonial  stones  (double  pointed). 
Three  bird  amulets. 

Five  stone  tubes  from  two  to  six  inches  long. 
One  slate  ornament  of  unusual  form,  pendant  ? 
One  flint,  eight  and  a  half  inches  long. 
Thirteen  flints  from  four  to  six  inches  long. 
Four  hundred  and  eleven  common  flints. 
Fifty-two  miscellaneous. 

Two  pieces  of  native  copper,  found  as  drift,  in  West  Williams  township. 
One  head-dress  of  beads  and  feathers. 
One  head-dress  of  hide  and  horns. 
One  North-west  catlinite  pipe  and  pipe -stem. 
One  modern  war-club  of  wood. 
One  turtle  rattle. 
One  small  tom-tom  or  drum. 
Twelve  British  Columbia  arrowheads. 

From  small  ossuary  on  Farm  of  Mr.   Archibald  Bowman,   Township  of 

Flos,  Simcoe  County. 

Eight  skulls — four  with  lower  jaw,  and  otherwise  nearly  perfect. 

Numerous  limb  bones. 

One  small  French  copper  kettle. 

One  fragment  of  copper  kettle  with  portion  of  deer-skin  in  which  the  kettle 
had  been  wrapped. 
2  AR. 
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Twenty-eight  quadrangular  shell  beads  averaging  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  f  of  an  inch  in  width,  of  the  rare  variety  known  as  "  runtee  " — bored 
lengthwise. 

Six  French,  iron  tomahawks. 

One  clay  pipe. 

One  good  fragment  of  pottery — all  that  was  in  the  ossuary. 

From  an   ossuary  on   Mr.   Syers'  Farm  in   Man  vers   Township,  Durham 

County. 

Fifty-seven  skulls  in  good  state  of  preservation,  numerous  limb  and  other 
fcones. 

By  Purchase. 

One  North-west  leather  jacket,  richly  ornamented  with  beads. 
One  pair  leather  trousers,  richly  beaded. 
One  pair  finely  beaded  moccasins. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Peacock. 

One  small  chert  drill — Malahide  township,  Elgin  County. 
One  peculiarly  flattened,  clay  pipe. 


ft  (( 


Mr.  R.  D.  George. 

One  imperfect  clay  pipe — snake  pattern,  Markham  township,  York  County. 

Rev.  a.  G.  Morice,  O.  M.  I.,  British  Columbia. 

Two  ceremonial  or  dance   wigs  used  by  the  Dhnh  Indians,  near  Stuart's 
Lake,  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  W.  J.  DuNLOP. 

One  set  of  ivory  bolas  (5  pieces)  from  Alaska — used  to  catch  birds  on  the 
wing. 

Colonel  John  W.  Hall,  U.  S.  Army. 

One  lariat  of  horse-hair,  used  on  the  western  plains. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Sharp e,  N.  Dorchester  Township,  Middlesex. 

One  clay  pipe  bowl. 
One  banner  stone  (butterfly)  form. 
One  tablet  or  gorget — two  holes. 
One  fine  small  arrow-head. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Sadler,  N.  Dorchester  Township. 


One  large,  curved,  leaf -shaped  flint. 
One  red,  slate  gorget — one  hole. 
One  chert  drill. 


Mr.  W.  Jull. 

Seven  fine  arrow-heads. 
One  steel  spear-head. 

Mr.  Robert  Martin,  Scarborough,  York  Count  v. 

Four  fine  flints. 

One  "  woman's  knife,''  chipped  and  ready  for  being  polished. 

Two  good  stone  axes. 

Two  fragments  of  pottery. 

One  small  soapstone  pipe. 

One  circular,  deeply  pitted,  and  well  formed  hammer-stone. 

Mr.  Garnet  Page,  Bertie  Township,  Welland'  County. 

r 

One  clay  pipe,  very  small  and  well  made. 

Mr.  Philip  Smfth,  Humberstone,  Welland  County. 

One  stone  pipe,  dark  red. 

Mrs.  John  Troup,  Humberstone  Township,  Welland  County. 

One  stone  gouge. 

One  slate,  tube  amulet,  with  side  groove. 

Mr.  Cyrenius  Bearss,  Humberstone  Township,  Welland  County. 

Two  stones  adzes,  with  chamfered  backs. 
One  large  flint. 

One  small  mealing-stone,  (?)  one  side  of  this  specimen  is  quite  smooth,  while 
the  other  side  is  rough  as  if  it  hsul  been  used  as  a  chipping-block,  or  stithy. 
One  globular  hammer-stone. 
One  flat  and  quadrangular  hammer-stone. 
One  flnely  worked  stone  in  course  of  preparation  for  some  tool. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Clark,  Winchester,  Tennessee — (Exchavge.) 

One  clay  pipe. 

One  skull. 

Pif ty  arrow-heads. 
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Mk.  McKenny. 

One  clay  pipe,  from  Christian  Island,  Georgian  Bay. 

Db.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth,  Lanark  County. 

One  copper  spear-head. 

One  copper  tool  or  ornament  of  unknown  use. 

Dr.  Douglas,  Romeo,  Mich. 

One  tablet  or  gorget. 

Mr.  Horatio  N.  Rust,  S.  Pasadena,  California. — {Exchange.) 

One  mealing-stone  or  metate,  California. 

One  small  grooved  axe,  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

Thirty-five  good  arrow-heads — quartz,  chert  and  red  jasper,  Ohio. 

One  flint  axe,  Tennessee. 

Two  large  spear-heads  of  chert,  Tennessee. 

One  model  of  Klamath  River,  Indian  canoe.  North  California. 

Dr.  Freeman,  Chicago. — (Exchange,) 

One  stone  pipe  —old  type — Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe — tube  form — Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe,  unfinished,  of  quartzite.  Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe,  unfinished,  platform  pattern,  Ohio. 

One  stone  pipe,  unfinished,  tube  pattern,  Ohio. 

Two  semi-ovate  grooved  stones  of  unknown  use,  corresponding  in  size  and 
form  to  specimens  from  Indiana. 

Two  semi-spherical  well  finished  stones  of  unknown  use. 

Ten  discoidal  stones,  two  from  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
Clark  county,  Ohio. 

Two  large  naturally  rounded  stones,  slightly  pitted  in  the  centre  of  each 
side,  Illinois. 

Five  good  pestles — some  much  worn,  from  Ohio. 

Fourteen  grooved  axes  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Carpenter,  Chicago. — (Exchange,) 

One  very  fine  stone  pipe,  from  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  Green,  Indianapolis. 

Two  imperfect  bone  gorgets  of  unusual  form,  from  mounds  in  Clarksville 
Ohio. 

One  bone  tube,  Clarksville,  Ohio. 
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One  unfinished  stone  pipe,  Ohio. 

One  stone  (part  of  pipe-stem)  partly  bored  by  means  of  a  reed  or  other  tube> 
showing  the  core),  Ohio. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Stewart,  Lockhaven,  Penn. 

One  small,  stone  stithy,  or  chipping-block,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wm.  Niven,  New  York,  (Aztec  Relics,  Mexico.) 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  small  terra  cotta  specimens,  consisting  mainly  of 
human  heads — others  represent  heads  of  various  lower  animals,  includiDg  mam- 
mals, snakes  and  birds. 

Twenty-five  statuettes  from  two  to  six  inches  high. 

Two  statuettes  twelve  inches  high. 

One  richly  ornamented  pitcher,  with  elegant  handle.  On  this  vessel  are 
modelled  three  human  faces — one  in  front  has  a  dark  mineral  inlaid  to  form 
the  eye  orbits. 

One  tripod  plate  (red  clay.) 

Thirty-three  pottery  vessels  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  from  one  inch  to  ten 
in  diameter,  and  mostly  bearing  patterns  worked  in  black.  In  two,  the  lines 
forming  the  pattern  are  depressed ;  in  one,  the  design  is  in  white ;  a  few  are  quite 
plain. 

Nine  clay  specimens,  each  having  two  holes.  The  use  of  these  is  uncertain, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  reference  to  such  in  any  book  I  have  examined. 

Two  terra-cotta  whistles,  apparently  in  form  of  conventionalized  human 
skulls. 

Three  terra-cotta  seals  or  stamps,  bearing  richly  worked  patterns  in  high 
relief. 

Twenty-two  spindle  whorls,  in  terra  cotta. 

Fifteen  circular  clay  counters  (?) 

Two  sinkers  (?),  terra-cotta. 

One  clay  ring. 

One  large  clay  pipe  (dubious  as  to  ita  antiquity). 

One  jade  pendant. 

Three  jade  beads. 

One  jade  amulet. 

One  jade  triangular  pendant. 

One  jadeite  idol  or  charm. 

Three  jadeite  beads. 

Seventeen  rude  beads  or  counters. 

One  small  black  stone  mask. 

One  alabaster  ornament. 

One  chisel  of  chalcedony. 

One  axe  of  trachyte. 
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One  small  rubbing  stone. 

Forty  small  shell  beads. 

Three  large  shell  beads. 

One  labret  of  obsidian. 

Thirty  arrows  of  obsidian. 

Fourteen  whole  and  fragmentary  obsidian  knives. 

Three  obsidian  cores. 

One  obsidian  circular  ornament. 

Seven  stone  idols  from  ten  inches  to  twenty-six  inches  high. 

One  large  stone  vessel,  hollowed  at  both  ends,  (hour-glass  form.) 

One  tripod  stone  bowl. 

One  stone  vessel  with  human  figure  carved  on  one  side. 

One  stone  head  of  mountain  goat. 

One  large  stone  frog. 

One  large  stone  snake  (coiled). 

One  large  human  mask. 

One  small  human  mask. 

Several  miscellaneous  specimens. 

Mr.  Allan  Cassells. 
Three  specimen  of  modem  Mexican  pottery. 

Mr.  Weirs,  GmcAGO.—(Eaichange.) 

One  stone  from  Missouri,  bearing  three  pits  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sixteen  beautiful  specimens  of  Pueblo  pottery,  the  largest  being  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  graceful  form.  Four  are  bowls,  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Three  are  animal  forms.  One  is  a  narrow-necked  oUa  or  water-jug  on  which  are 
modelled  three  bird-forms  about  two  inches  high.  Three  are  deep  bowls  from  four 
to  five-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  All  these  are  of  light  colored  ground,  and 
are  ornamented  with  designs  in  red  and  black. 

One  spherical  red  clay  rattle,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  black  pattern. 

Three  black,  Zuni,  basket-handled  vessels. 

Eleven  small  modern  specimens  of  New  Mexico,  Indian  pottery. 

One  cliff-dwellers*  clay  vessel. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — (Easchanqe.) 

One  celt  coated  with  iron  oxid,  from  Mandarin  Point,  Florida. 
One  celt  of  shell  {Stromhus  gigas),  Putnam  Co.,  Florida. 
One  digging- tool  made  from  shell  of  Fidgiir  carica,  Volusia,  Florida. 
Five  arrow-heads,  Florida. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Johnston,  Pefferlaw,  York  Countt. 

One  olivella  (ap  ?) — ^part  of  a  number  found  together,  and  ground  at  the 
end  to  admit  a  thread. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

Eight  pestles  from  Warren  Co.,  Indiana,  and  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

Twenty-nine  plain  celts  or  axes  from  Warren  Co.,  Indiana,  Hamilton  Co.> 

Ohio,  and  Boone  Co.,  Kentucky. 

Four  small,  plain,  specimens  of  hatchet  form,  possibly  for  insertion  in  wooden^ 
club  heads. 

Six  grooved  axes  from  neighboring  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

One  small  hammer-stone,  Boone  Co.,  Ky. 

One  broken  banner-stone,  Warren  Co.,  Ind. 

Two  small  paint  cups  (?),  Miller  Co.,  Ind. 

Fifty-three  rough  or  **  reject "  flints. 

One  hundred  and  one  barbed  and  semi-barbed  flints. 

Ten  long  and  neckless  flints. 

Sixteen  flints  with  round-based  necks. 

Fifty-four  flints  of  various  patterns,  and  all  perfect  in  form. 

Fifty-nine  trianp^ular  flints — mostly  small. 

Three  flints,  chipped  from  one  side — of  the  type  known  as  "rotary. " 

Eight  imperfect  flints. 

Eight  serrated  flints. 

Eight  drills. 

(The  "  flints "  vary  in  size  from  an  inch  to  five  inches  in  length,  and' 
many  of  them  are  absolutely  perfect.  They  are  of  quartzite,  chert,  flint,  chalce- 
dony, and  red  and  yellow  jasper.) 

Three  good  fragments  of  pottery,  Warren  Co.,  Ind. 

One  beautiful  bowl  of  black  pottery-ware,  ornamented  with  incised  lines- 
made  by  an  Indian  woman  in  Arizona — said  to  have  been  the  last  woman  in  the 
tribe  who  understood  the  ancient  art  of  making  pottery. 

One  tear-vase  from  Rome,  Italy. 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  Rajen,  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 
One  grooved  stone  axe,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Culver,  Springfield,  III. — (Exchange.) 

One  large  leaf-shaped  flint,  Jersey ville.  111. 
One  flne,  long-necked  spear  head,  Jersey  ville.  111. 

Rev.  Mr.  Westervelt,  Chicago. — (Exchange), 
Two  very  small  arrow  heads,  Colorado. 
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Da.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Toronto. — {Exchange.)  , 

Two  obsidian  tools,  Napa  County,  California.  J 

Mr.  T.  H.  Powell,  London,  Eng. — (Exchange.) 

Three  flint  scrapers,  Beechey  Head. 
One  flint  celt,  Southdowns,  near  Beechey  Head. 
One  flint  celt,  Eriswell,  near  Warren  Hill,  Suflfolk. 
Two  flint  chisels  (broken),  Beechey  Head. 
One  portion  of  polished  celt,  Beechey  Head. 
One  rough  flint,  North  Stoke,  Oxfordshire. 
Two  scrapers,  flint.  North  Stoke,  Oxfordshire. 
One  flint  celt,  Icklingham,  Sufiblk. 

One  celt,  originally  polished,  afterwards  broken  and  re-fashioned,  Wold 
Hewton,  Yorkshire. 

Six  Arrow-heads,  near  Qrimm's  Dyke,  Oxfordshire  Hills. 
Four  flint  flakes,  Suffolk. 

Dr.  Douglas,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. — (Exdiange,) 

One  small,  well-formed  celt,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh.  Toronto. 

Seven  adzes  and  chisels,  Tuscarora,  Brant  County. 

One  adze,  field  near  Brantford. 

One  club-blade  (?),  near  Brantford. 

One  celt  of  unusual  form,  Cedar  Swamp,  near  Brantford. 

Two  chisels  or  small  celts,  banks  of  Grand  River,  near  Brantford. 

One  large,  plain  adze,  south  of  Brantford. 

Two  large,  plain  axes,  Tuscarora,  Brant  County. 

One  double-pointed  stone  tool,  Tuscarora,  Brant  County. 

Eleven  neckless,  or  shankless  flints,  Brant  County. 

Twelve  large  flints.  Brant  County. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  flints  of  various  sizes,  and  from  various  localities  in 
Brant  County. 

One  well  carved  bird's  head,  from  a  stone  pipe  bowl,       near  Brantford, 

One  flint  knife,  or  scraper. 

One  rubbing-stone. 

Two  ornaments — ear-drops  (?),  of  unio  shell, 

Thirteen  land  shells  (helices),  perforated  for  stringing, 

One  piece  of  conch,  slightly  engraved, 

Seven  pieces,  of  conch,  partly  worked  for  beads  and  pendants, 

One  bone  tube,  or  small  case,  rectangular  in  cross  section. 
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Eighteen  small  bone  pins,  both  ends  rounded,      near  Brantford 

Sixteen  bone  beads,  " 

Eleven  bones,  bearing  tallies  or  record -marks,  " 

Two  engraved  bones, 

Four  bone  awls. 

Three  pieces  worked  deer  horn, 

One  deer  horn  arrow-ptraightener, 

Five  hammer-stones, 

One  piece  of  Hudson  River  shale  used  as  a  rubbing-stone,  contains  five 
parallel  grooves,  near  Brantford. 

One  neatly  formed  animal  (fox  ?),  head  from  bowl  of  clay  pipe,  near  Brantford. 

Seven  clay  pipe  heads,  stems  broken, 

Numerous  fragments  of  pottery. 

Two  maple  sap  troughs  of  birch  bark,  Manitoulin  Island. 

Three  maple  sap  buckets,  Manitoulin  Island. 

Two  maple  sap  spiles,  Manitoulin  Island. 

One  maple  sugar  cake  mould.         " 

(Articles  like  these  are  used  by  the  Ojibwas  on  the  Manitoulin  and  north 
shore  reserves  at  the  present  day.) 
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Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw,  Victoria  Road. 

One  celt  or  axe,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  celt,  degraded  to  hammer,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  mealing-stone  of  gneiss,  Bexley  Township.  Victoria  County. 

One  small  and  imperfect  disk,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  piece  of  graphite,  village  site,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  piece  of  worked  chert,  " 

One  copper  spike,  twelve  inches  long,  Kaministiquia  River,  Thunder  Bay 
District. 

One  copper  knife,  Bolsover,  Eldon  Township,  Victoria  County. 

Numerous  flints,  Bexley  Township.  Victoria  County. 

One  piece  of  slightly  worked  micaceous  schist,  Victoria  County. 

Eleven  bone  awls  or  "  needles,"  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  tomahawk  catlinite  pipe.  Fort  Q'Appelle,  N.  W.  Territory. 

Three  modern  pipes,  Manitoba. 

One  large  catlinite  pipe  (old  type),  N.  W.  Territory. 

One  limestone  pipe  (modern),  repaired  with  lead,  N.  W.  Territory. 

One  woman's  pipe  (Piegan  Indian),  Fort  McLeod,  N.  W.  Territory. 

Three  very  fine  vase-formed  pipes,  Eldon  Township,  Victoria  County. 

One  unfinished  platform  pipe  (broken),  West  Bay,  Balsam  Lake. 
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One  large  stem  of  stone  pipe,  Balsam  Lake,  Bexley  Township. 

One  square-mouthed  clay  pipe,  Bexley  Tow  ship. 

Several  fragments  of  potter}*^  from  village  sites,  lots  5  and  6,  con.  2  Bexley. 

From  Ossuary,  on  Farm  of  Mr.  Syer,  Manvers  Township,  Durham  County. 

Fifty-seven  skulls,  mostly  in  good  state  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Edward  Hanna,  Janetville,  Durham  Coukty. 

Two  celts  or  hatchets. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Clifford,  Janetville. 

One  rudely  formed,  double  ended  celt. 

Mr.  Hampden  Burnham,  Peterborough. 

One  small  and  well-made  copper,  "  ghost  arrow," 

Professor  Carerra,  Los  Cruces,  New  Mexico. — {Exchange.) 

One  very  valuable  and  peculiarly  grooved  stone  axe,  of  red  gneiss,  White 
Oak  Mountains,  New  Mexico. 

One  large  and  fine  mealing-stone.  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  R  Hay,  Junction  City,  Kansas — (Eoochange.) 

Two  stone  hammers,  Oeary  County,   Kansas. 

One  peculiarly  grooved  or  hollowed  rubbing-stone,  Geary  County,  Kansas. 

Nine  flints  from  mouth  of  Chisholm  Creek,  Kansas. 

Mr.  a.  Stevenson,  B.  A.,  Arthur. 

One  piece  of  catlinite  in  crude  form,  from  Pipestone  quairy,  Minnesota. 
(This  is  the  material  from  which  the  famous  red 'pipes  were  made). 

Mr.  W.  S.  Sherwood,  Toronto. 

One  oil  painting  of  Ojibwa  Indian  woman  (daughter  of  Big  Canoe,  Snake 
Island),  from  sketch  made  at  Big  Canoe's  house,  1883. 

Mr.  T.  Mower  Martin,  Toronto. 

One  photograph  of  Indians  breaking  up  camp. 
One  oil  painting — Indian  life. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

One  water-col(H*  sketch  of  scaffold  burial. 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Pullman,  Chicago. 

One  photograph  of  Pullman  bronze  group  to  commemorate  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1812,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  W.  J.  MouLE,  Toronto. 

Four  large  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  distinguished  Indians — Pocahontas, 
Joseph  Brant,  Pah-te-la-sha-ro,  and  an  Ojibwa  Chief. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Qoode,  Toronto. 
Painting — Indian  life. 

(A  number  of  other  artists  have  promised  to  contribute  pictures  character- 
istic of  Indians,  and  Indian  life.  Pictures  of  this  description  are  sometimes  of 
greater  value  than  specimens.) 

Mr.  O.  a.  Howland,  M,  P.  P. 

One  old  Spanish  painting  of  the  Madonna,  from  the  ruins  of  a  church  in 
New  Mexico. 

One  old  image  composed  of  wood  and  cloth  heavily  coated  with  paint,  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

Two  casts  of  bird  amulets,  Blandford  township. 

One  cast  of  bar  amulet,  Blandford  township. 

One  gorget  peculiarly  ornamented  with  holes  arranged  in  rows  of  threes. 

Dr  G.  S.  Schwalbe,  Strasburg,  Germany — {Exchange,) 

Six  European  crania — recent. 

Six  Egyptian  crania  from  mummy-tombs  in  Thebes. 

Mr.  R  Shaw,  Wood. 
One  perfect  skull  showing  several  peculiarities. 


PRIMITIVE  INDUSTRIES  AND  WORKING  METHODS. 

To  study  the  method  by  means  of  which  any  object  of  aboriginal  manu- 
facture has  )  een  produced  is  second  only  in  importance  to  ascertaining  the 
purpose  of  the  object — indeed,  it  may  be  that  an  examination  of  working 
methods  in  one  case  will  sometimes  supply  hints  as  to  the  application  of  certain 
other  articles,  whose  use  has  been  doubtful.  Mechanical  and  industrial  develop- 
ment necessarily  accompanies  ethical  evolution  (is,  in  fact,  a  constituent  of  it),  not- 
withstanding some  apparent  exceptions  thatmay  becited.  Experience  tends  towards 
improved  operative  methods,  and  advancement  in  taste  demands  superior  quality 
of  workmanship.  Even  in  the  stone  age  numerous  mechanical  arts  were  success- 
fully practiced.  Of  course,  this  could  be  done  only  in  a  very  simple  or  primitive 
way,  and  yet,  here  and  there,  all  over  the  world,  we  find  the  prototypes  of  many 
arts  and  industries  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  Our  modern  hammers,  axes,  chisels, 
knives,  gimlets,  drills,  files,  saws,  and  even  turning-lathes  may  be  traced  to  one 
and  another  early  devices  in  stone,  and  as  each  primitive  implement  and  orna- 
ment was  produced  by  means  of  other  forms  in  stone,  it  becomes  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  to  follow  the  methods  of  workmanship  employed  by  the 
primitive  artisans. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  name  with  assurance  the  first  kind  of  mechanical 
art  performed  by  man  in  his  lowest  condition,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  place  that  of 
hammering  as  among  his  earliest  attempts  to  secure  animal  food,  or,  having 
secured  it,  to  break  it  up.  If  we  concede  priority  to  the  use  of  stones  as  missiles, 
the  efiect  of  a  successful  throw  may  well  have  suggested  immediate  action  in 
employing  the  stone  to  pound  or  hammer.  However  this  may  be,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  archseological  finds  is  that  of  the  hammer-stone.  Destitute  of 
beauty  in  outline  or  texture,  it  was  nevertheless  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  A  little  experience  would  suffice  to  teach  that  all  stones  were  not  of  one 
quality,  and  to  enable  the  ancient  hunter  or  workman,  feeble  as  his  intellect 
probably  was,  to  select  the  hardest,  most  durable  material,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly that  with  few  exceptions  even  the  rudest  hammer-stones  are  of  silicious 
quality.  Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  some  point, 
or  angle,  or  edge  on  the  surface  that  enabled  the  worker  to  concentrate  his  blow, 
when  using  the  stone  as  a  tool. 

Stones  of  this  description  bear  the  very  clearest  evidence  of  their  application, 
for  the  portions  referred  to  are  roughened  by  repeated  blows  on  the  material  the 
stones  were  employed  to  break,  or  by  means  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stithy-stone  supporting  the  article  to  be  broken.  Here,  too,  comes  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  stithy-stone  or  block — specimens  of  which  are  not  uncommon — 
must  also  have  been  an  early  device,  slightly  subsequent  to  that  of  the  hammer, 
supplying  an  unyielding  bed  for  effective  strokes  on  bones,  nuts,  shells,  wood,  and 
even  on  animal  tissue.  With  advanced  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  less  refractory 
material  was  sometimes  taken  for  hammers,  and  considerable  labor  was  expended 
in  reducing  it  to  a  regular  shape — generally  disk-like,  and  with  a  shallow  pit  on 
each  side  enabling  the  worker  to  grasp  the  implement  more  firmly.  Nor  unfre- 
quently  round  or  ovate,  lenticular,  water-worn  stones  were  selected  and  with  or 
without  the  finger-pits  were  used  as  hammers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  battered 
appearance  presented  by  their  edges.  Stones  of  this  kind  appear  also  to  have 
been  employed  as  stithies,  one  or  both  sides  of  them  bearing  deep,  elongated 
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markings  as  if  the  resuU  of  heavy  blows  from  a  sharp  tool  passing  beyond  the 
object  in  process  of  being  worked  upon  them.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
silicious  chips  of  various  kinds  were  sometimes  held  in  one  hand  as  chisels  while 
hammer  strokes  were  applied  to  them  from  the  other,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  this  effect.  The  cleft  or  cut-like  marks  in  the 
stithy-blocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  such  tools. 

The  hammers  referred  to  were  all  haftless,  and  for  light  work  such  as 
blocking-out  "flints,"  or  breaking  bones  and  nutfi,  the  want  of  a  handle  would  not 
be  felt.  It  was  only  when  comparatively  settled  modes  of  life  were  adopted, 
demanding  heavier  tools  and  correspondingly  ponderous  blows  to  drive  stakes  in 
the  construction  of  shelters  and  defences,  to  use  on  wedges  in  splitting  wood,  and 
to  carry  on  rude  methods  of  mining  to  procure  chert,  soapstone,  slate  and  copper, 
that  the  application  of  a  handle  suggested  itself.  In  America  this  was  effected 
by  means  of  laboriously  cutting  a  groove  round  the  stone-head  sometimes  almost 
midway,  and  sometimes  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  face,  to  afford 
a  "  seat "  for  a  strip  of  rawhide  by  which  handle  and  head  were  firmly  bound 
together.  Perhaps  withes  were  sometimes  substituted  for  handles  bound  in 
this  way. 

But  it  was  in  the  production  of  more  delicate  tools,  ornaments,  pipes  and 
"  ceremonial "  objects  that  most  ingenuity  was  displayed.  Even  the  most  skil- 
fully directed  blow  on  a  choice  piece  of  rough  stone,  or  on  a  psurtly  finished 
article  might  ruin  it  for  its  purpose.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  adopt 
more  cautious,  more  painstaking  devices.  Persistent  pecking  with  sharp  stones 
was  a  common  method  of  reducing  the  rough  block  to  the  desired  form,  when 
flaking  was  impossible,  and  many  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  only  partly 
executed  may  be  seen  in  the  museum,  but  even  pecking  was  sometimes  dangerous 
so  far  as  fracture  was  concerned,  and  other  methods  were  employed  to  bring  the 
stone  into  shape,  or  to  separate  one  piece  from  another.  One  of  these  methods 
was  sawing.  To  reduce  the  size  of  a  piece  of  stone  in  process  of  being  wrought, 
cuts  were  made  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  by  the  aid  of  flint-flakes, 
and,  possibly,  water,  after  which  the  intervening  portions  of  material  were  readily 
broken  off,  and  then  fol'oweJ  the  rubbing-down  process  with,  or  on  other  stones 
of  good  abrasive  quality. 

By  the  sawing  method  also,  pieces  of  considerable  size  were  separated  from 
one  another,  the  cut  being  made  of  sufficient  depth  all  round  the  stone  to  ensure 
the  direction  of  the  fracture  when  the  smaller  portion  was  struck  or  wrenched  off. 

Still  another  plan  was  to  bore  a  row  of  holes  along  the  desired  line  of 
fracture,  next  to  saw  deeply  the  parts  between  the  holes  on  both  sides,  and  after 
separation  was  effected  to  remove  the  elevated  portions  by  rubbing.  Several 
specimens  of  such  work  may  be  seen  in  the  museum. 

The  boring  of  stones  by  savage  man  has  often  proved  the  occasion  of  much 
wonder.  When  the  holes  are  large,  say  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
or  upwards  in  diameter,  one  is  not  at  much  loss  tx)  understand  how  the  operation 
was  performed,  but  when  they  scarcely  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
— sometimes  even  less — and  penetrate  stones  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches,  the  method  is  not  clearly  seen. 

<  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  usefulness  of  water  as  an  aid  in  per- 
foration, as  well  as  in  rubbing,  was  well  understood  by  the  ancient  workman. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  accident  would  inevitably  suggest,  and  although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  adduce  proof  to  this  effect,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  most  of  the  work  performed  by  attrition,  water  was  employed  as  an  agent.    In 
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the  making  of  large  holes  flint  drills  (to  which  motion  was  given  by  means  of  a 
bow)  were  employed.      It  is  known  that  the  use  of  the  drill-bow  was  common 
among  the  Huron-Iroquois.     It  is  likely  also  that  holes  were  occasionally  made 
with  drills  of  wood  assisted  by  sand  and  water,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  some  unfinished  work,  as  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  striation  that  characterizes  perforations  made  with 
flaked  tools.    If  not  in  Ontario,  at  least  further  south, 
holes  were  sometimes  bored  by  means  of  a  tubular  drill. 
A  specimen  in  our  possession — probably  part  of  a  ** plat- 
form" pipe-stem — has  the  beginning  of  a  hole  made  with 
a  tool  of  this  kind,  as  is  evident  from  the  core.    Such  a 
drill  may  have  been  made  by  removing  the  pith  from 

part  of  an  elder,   or  other  similar  growth.     But,   as 

Fife.  1.   (Full  size.)  already  remarked,  the  perforation  of  small  holes,  some- 

times to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  is  more  difficult  to 
understand,  and  is  only  one  of  several  processes  regarding  which  we  are  ignorant. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  most  of  the  tools  and  other  articles  of  stone,  as 
well  as  of  wood  and  bone,  were  made  by  the  men — weapons,  more  especially,  the 
users  would  prefer  to  shape  for  themselves,  or  have  produced  for  them  by  other 
men  possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  art,  but  a  large  amount  of  labor  devolving 
on  the  women,  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  in  our  search  for  primitive 
methods.      It  has  been  well  said  that  *'  the  militant  side  of  primitive  culture 
belongs  to  the  man ;    the  industrial  belongs  to  woman,  -*  and  the  same  writer 
proceeds  ''  The  characteristic  implement  of  woman  is  not  a  weapon,  but   that 
knife  called  by  the  Eskimo  the  *ulu,'  or  woman's  knife,  which  is  used  primitively 
for  all  manner  of  industrial  purposes,  and  which  still  survives  among  European 
women  as  the  kitchen  chopping  knife.    The  man  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  hunting 
and  when  he  throws  the  game  at  a  woman's  feet  his  work  is  done ;   it  is  her  part 
to  cook  it,  as  well  as  to  make  the  vessels  in  which  the  food  is  placed.     The  skins 
and  refuse  are  hers  to  utilize,  and  all  the  industries  connected  with  clothing  are 
chiefly  in  her  hands.      *      *      ♦     Women  are  everywhere  the  primitive  agricul- 
turists, though  the  rougher  and  heavier  work  of  making  a  clearing  has  usually 
fallen  to  the  men,  and  women  hold  their  own  in  the  fields,  even  in  the  highly 
civilized  Europe  of  to-day  ;  thus  ,in  Italy  among  eleven  million  women,  over  nine 
years  of  age,  more  than  three  millions  are  employed  in  agriculture.    Women  have 
everywhere  been  the  first  potters;   even  in  Europe,  almost  up  to  the  present  da)', 
girls  in  Jutland  were  brought  up  to  make  pots.      Becoming  the  first  potters, 
women  prepared  the  way  for  decorative  art,  but  never  went  beyond  its  first 
rudiments ;   ornamentation,  apart  from  use,  seems  usually  to  be  peculiar  to  men. 

Women  are  sometimes  the  primitive  doctors  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, probably  because  medicine-craft  at  an  early  period  is  not  differentiated 
from  priest-craft,  which  is  always  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men ;  their  more  stimu- 
lating life  of  alternate  fasts  and  orgies  amid  wanderings  far  afield  during  the 
hazards  of  a  cha.se  or  of  war,  makes  them  more  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
mental  phenomena,  and  with  the  more  '  supernatural '  suspects  of  nature." 

Mr.  Ellis  then  quotes  from  Prof-  0.  T.  Mason,  in  the  American  Antiqvbarian 
for  January,  1889.  Prof.  Mason  writes,  **  Let  us  follow  the  savage  woman 
through  her  daily  cares  in  order  that  we  may  comprehend  the  significance  of  her 
part  in  the  play.  The  slain  deer  lying  before  her  cave,  or  brush-shelter,  or  wig- 
wam, shall  be  the  point  of  departure  in  the  inquiry.     She  strikes  off  a  sharp 

*  Man  and  Woman,  by  Havelook  Ellis.    Introduction,  p.  5, 1891. 
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flake  of  flint  for  a  knife.     By  that  art  she  becomes  the  first  cutler,  the  real  founder 
of  Sheffield.     With  this  knife  she  carefully  removes   the  skin,  little  dreaming 
that  she  is  thereby  making  herself  the  patron  saint  of  all  subsequent  butchers. 
She  rolls  up  the  hide,  then  dresses  it  with  brains,  smokes  it,  curries  it,  breaks  ii 
with  implements  of  stoue  and  bone,  with  much  toil  and  sweat,  until  she  makes 
her  reputation  as  the   first  currier  and   tanner.     With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
with  needle  of  bone  and  thread  of  sinew,  and  scissors  of  flint,  she  cuts  and  makes 
the  clothing  for  her  lord  and  her  family  ;  no  sign  is  over  her  door,  but  within 
dwells  the  first  tailor  and  dressmaker.     From  leather  especially  prepared,  she 
cuts  and  makes  moccasins  for  her   husband.     Out   of  little  scraps  of  fur  and 
feathers,  supplemented  with  bits  of  colored  shell,  or  stone,  01*  seeds,  she  dressea 
dolls  for  her  children,  makes  head-dresses  and  toggery  for  the  coming  dance^ 
adorns  the  walls  of  her  squalid  dwelling,  creating  at  a  single  pass  a  dozen  modem 
industries — at  once,  a  toy-maker,  milliner,  modiste,  hatter,  upholsterer,  and  wall- 
decker.   ♦    *    *     She  was  at  first,  and  is  now,  the  universal  cook,  preserving  food 
from  decomposition  and  doubling  the  longevity  of  man.     Of  the  bones  at  last  she 
fabricates  her  needles  and  charms.    *     *     *     From  the  grasses  around  her  cabin 
she  constructs  the  floor-mat,  the  mattrass,  the  screen,  the  wallet,  the  sail.     She  Is 
the  mother  of  all  spinners,  weavers,  upholsterers,   sail-makers.     Counting  and 
varying  stitches,  and  adding  bits  of  black,  blue,  red  and  yellow  on  her  textures, 
she  becomes  the  first  decorative  artist  ;  she  invents  the  chevrons,  herring-bones^ 
frets  and  scrolls  of  all  future  art.     To   the  fields  she  goes   with  this  basket  or 
wallet  strapped  across  her  forehead.     By  the   sweat  of  her  face  she  earns  her 
bread,  and  becomes  the  first  pack  animal  that  ever  bent  under  a  burden  in  the 
world.     *     *     *     Home  she  comes  with  her  load  of  acorns,  roots,  seeds,  etc.,  and 
proceeds  to  crush  them  in  a  mortar  or  to  roll  them  on  a  stone  slab.     Here  she  ap- 
pears clearly  as  the  primitive  miller.     Or,  perchance,  she  lays  her  seeds  in  a  flat 
tray,  and  by  help  of  the  wind,  or  of  a  hot  stone,  removes  the  chaff.     Here  begins 
her  first  lesson  in  threshing.      *      ♦      *      Perhaps  with  a  stick  hardened  and 
pointed  in  the  tire,  she  digs  the  roots  from  the   earth,  or  cleans  or  tears  away 
troublesome  weeds  from  useful  plants,  or  digs   a  hole  and  drops  the  seeds  of 
pumpkins,  gourds,  or  maize  therein.     While  we  watch  her  working  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  first  gardener,  farmer,  and  nurseryman.     It  may  be  that  on  some  lonely 
plain  or  alluvial  river-bank,  there  is  no  cave  to  shelter  her  and  her  babes.     How 
long  will  it  take   this  afore-time  basket-maker  and  leather-worker  to  devise  a 
shelter  of  grass  or  skin  and  become  the  architect  primeval  ?      *      *      *      The 
primeval  woman  was  not  a  potter.     It  was  not  until  near  the  polished  stone  age 
that  she  became  the  pristine  plastic  artist.     This  is  true,  however,  that  every 
form,  decoration,  and  function  of  pottery  were  invented  by  woman.     *     *     ♦ 
In  the  struggle  for  existence  and  exaltation  which  takes  place  among  many  oc- 
cupations, as  among  individuals  and  species,  militancy  no  longer  demands  all 
man's  waking  movements.     The   arts   devised  by  woman  are  in  the  ascendency,, 
and  the  man  militant  has  glorified  them  by  his  co-operation.     Her  very  ancient 
digging-stick  is  now  a  plough  ;  her  rude  carrying-strap  over  her  aching  forehead 
is  now  the  railroad  train  ;  her  woman's  boat,  the  ocean  steamer ;  her  stone  hand- 
mill,  the  costly  roller-mill;  her   simple  scraper  for  softening  hides,  the  great 
tanneries  and  shoe  factories ;   her  distaff  and  weft-stick,  the  power-loom  ;  her 
clay  and  smooth  pebble,  the  potter  s  wheel ;  sharponed-stick  and  bundle  of  hairs 
are  all  the  apparatus  of  the  plastic  and  her  pictorial  arts.     *     *     *     In  the 
early  history  of  art,  language,   social   life,   and   religion   were   the   industrial, 
elaborative,  conservative  half  of  society.     All  the  peaceful  arts  of  to-day  were 
once  woman's  peculiar  province.     Along  the  lines  of  industrialism  she  was  the 
pionetr,  inventor,  author,  originator," 
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A  still  more  recent  writer  referring  generally  to  the  importance  of  primitive 
working  methods  as  a  subject  for  study,  says, "  Primitive  methods  of  manipulatinfl^ 
raw  material  and  of  handling  tools  must  ever  prove  attractive  to  the  student  oi 
ethnology.  In  these  we  observe  the  dawn  of  ideas  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  have,  by  degrees  almost  imperceptible,  developed  through  the 
minds  of  superior  families  of  the  human  race,  into  those  almost  miraculously 
automatic  devices  that  are  the  crowning  mechanical  glory  of  the  ninteenth 
century.  The  distance  is  great  from  the  pebble  in  the  hands  of  the  savage, 
whether  used  to  crack  a  bone  or  bring  down  a  bird,  to  the  steam  engine  of  hfty- 
thousand  horse  power,  and  to  the  gun  that  can  propel  hundreds  of  pounds  of  metal 
eight  or  ten  miles,  but  all  the  steps  may  be  traced  between  the  simple  and  the 
highly  complex  forms.  There  is  little  similarity  between  the  satisfied  grunt  of 
an  uncivilized  man,  and  the  soul-inspiring  strains  of  an  oration,  but  the  one  ia 
respectively  the  origin  of  the  other.  "  * 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  archaeological  students  in  Ontario  ia 
directed  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  not  only  perfect  and  highly  finished 
specimens  of  all  kinds,  but  the  very  rudest  in  form  as  well,  and  especially  those 
on  which  the  workmanship  appears  to  be  incomplete.  The  former  may  serve  ta 
exemplify  the  lower  types  from  which  the  ideiedly  perfect  weapon  or  tool  has 
been  evolved,  and  from  the  latter  much  may  sometimes  be  gleaned  respecting  the^ 
devices  of  the  primitive  mechanic  to  reduce  his  rough  material  to  shape. 

ONTARIO  EARTHWORKS. 

The  people  who  constructed  earthworks  in  this  Province  never  attempted 
anything  of  such  huge  dimensions  as  are  found  in  many  of  the  States,  notably  in 
Ohio,  where  there  are  continuous  embankments  enclosing  hundreds  of  acres.  Nor 
are  our  embankments  comparable  to  theirs  so  far  as  mass  is  concerned,  for,  while^ 
as  at  Fort  Ancient,  earth-walls  rise  to  heights  of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  it  is 
seldom  that  those  in  this  country  ever  exceed  even  the  former  figure.  Still,  the 
labors  of  those  who  constructed  the  *  forts '  as  they  are  called,  in  Ontario,  are 
scarcely  less  interesting --they  are  certainly  not  less  instructive  on  this  account. 
Neither  did  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  Province  exhibit  any  desire  to  distinguish 
themselves,  or  to  commemorate  events,  by  the  erection  of  mounds,"!*  if  we  except 
a  few  in  Rainy  River  District. 

Perhaps  in  the  popular  name  '  fort, '  lies  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  all 
the  eai-th works  we  find  in  Ontario.  On  this  assumption  one  would  reasonably 
enough  look  for  earth-walls  enclosing  areas  large  or  small,  only  on  commanding^ 
situations,  but  no  such  invariable  choice  actuated  the  aborigines  of  Ontario  either 
in  the  extreme  east  or  the  extreme  west.  North  of  Morrisburg  where  the  line  of 
an  old  enbankment  was  traceable  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  occupied  an  almost 
dead  level — in  Middlesex  and  Elgin  counties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  the 
same,  and  so  it  is  in  the  county  of  Waterloo.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  scorea 
of '  forts '  lying  between  the  farthest  points  named  have  long  since  been  ploughed 
out  of  sight,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  few  exist  of  which  we  possesa 
no  knowledge.  Situated  anywhere,  but  especially  on  a  plain,  low  banks  of  earthy 
not  exceeding  perhaps  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  could  scarcely  in 
themselves  have  afibrded  adequate  protection  by  way  of  defence,  and  it  is  almost 

*  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  p.  84,  by  Dean  Harris,  Toronto,  1896. 

fit  would  almost  appear  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  a  mound  i»  a  Acop— an  elevation,  and  yet,  by 
some  confusion  of  ideas,  ossuaries,  which  now-a-days,  at  all  events,  manifest  thein«elves  as  depressions,  ara 
referred  to  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  mounds.  In  a  few  places  in  Simooe  county,  even  intellifeat 
persons  speak  of  ossuaries  as  oewei* 

3  AB. 
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<;ertain  that  they  were  constructed  as  the  footholds  or  foundations  of  stakes  or 
palisades,  as  described  by  Chaplain,  Cartier  and  others.* 

In  one  or  two  places,  traces  of  the  old  posts  or  stakes  have  been  found  at 
intervals  along  the  banks, — as  at  Beverly,  in  Wentworth  county — but  usually 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  palisade  existed. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  where  embankments  are  found,  it  is  a  popular  belief 
that  at  first  they  were  much  higher,  and  that  the  height  is  decreasing  with  the 
advance  of  time.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  the  earth  was  originally 
piled  up  it  stood  perhaps  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  it  does  now,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  banks  as  we  find  them  to-day  are  any  lower  than  when 
the  enclosures  were  evacuated  by  those  who  formed  them.  So  long  as  the  forest 
stood  the  soil  was  protected  from  denudation  to  any  serious  extent,  and  the  prin- 
-cipal  diminution  in  height  would  be  consequent  on  the  subsidence  of  the  material 
loosely  thrown  up,  or  only  slightly  packed,  and  after  the  trees  were  felled,  the 
grasses  and  other  plants  formed  a  mat  capable  of  protecting  the  banks  from  appreci- 
able decrease  in  height  during  centuries.  A  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  banks 
are  gradually  becoming  lower,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  observers  in  many 
teases  were  very  young  when  they  first  set  eyes  on  them,  and  most  of  us  know, 
some  of  us  bitterly,  how  utterly  untrustworthy  our  youthful  impressions  of  mag- 
nitude are.  But  the  embankments  as  they  are,  bear  evidence  that  they  could  never 
have  been  much  higher,  for  their  width  of  base  is  scarcely  greater  than  was 
necessary  to  hold  in  position  the  heaped-up  soil,  especially  if  we  suppose,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  do,  that  they  afforded  foothold  to  two  or  three  rows  of  pali- 
sades crossing  each  other  at  the  top. 

In  the  construction  of  these  enclosures  advantage  was  taken  of  any  natural 
declivity  that  might  add  to  the  outward  height  of  the  works,  if  to  the  extent  T>f 
no  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  existence  of  even 
so  small  a  hollow  was  sufficient  to  govern  the  choice  of  location  in  a  section  of  the 
country  generally  level.  The  proximity  of  water  was  in  any  case  a  necessity,  and 
if  this  could  be  had  in  the  shape  of  a  small  stream  so  much  the  better,  for  the 
supply  of  fish  was  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  selection  of  ground  was  also 
infiuenced  largely  by  the  presence  at  small  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees,  and  in  this 
-connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  nearness  of  a  swamp  may  be  predicated  when 
the  site  of  a  fortified  encampment  is  known,  as  cranberries  have  always  been  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  Indian. 


The  first  earthwork  visited  this  year  is  in  a  field  near  the  Berlin  and  Waterloo 
general  hospital — a  little  west  of  the  former  town,  and  south  of  the  latter.  I  was 
cM^companied  by  Mr.  Jacob  Stroh,  a  most  ardent  archsBoIogical  student,  who  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  during  many  years  to  the  making  of  local  researches 
•and  the  forming  of  a  considerable  collection  of  material  illustrative  of  early  life 
in  his  neighborhood.  Although  cultivation  has  to  a  large  extent  levelled  the  banks 
surrounding  this  village  site,  enough  remains  to  show  that  they  formed  a  large 

*Mo8t  of  the  villages  seen  by  Arent  Van  Ctxrler,  or  Corlear,  among  the  oongenors  of  our  Indians  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  ^ear  i6S4,  were  situated  on  elevated  flpround.  In  his  entry  of 
Dec.  16th,  he  nays,  "  This  castle  ....  is  built  on  a  hill,  without*any  |>alisaaes  or  defence,"  but  else* 
where,  he  mentions  that  the  villages  were  fortified  or  protected  in  this  way.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  he  visited  Tenotoge,  which  ne  describes  as  consisting  "of  fifty-five  houses,  some  one  hundred,  and 
other  ones  more  or  less  paces  long,"  and,  he  adds,  "This  castle  has  been  surrounded  by  three  rows  of 
palisades."  On  the  SOth  of  Dec., lie  came  to  a  village  of  sixty- six  housep,  and  "  This  castle  is  situated  on  a 
very  high  hill,  and  was  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  palisades." — New  York  Independent. 

He  observes  that  among  the  village  or  castle  palifades,  "six  or  seven  pieces  were  so  thick,  that  it  was 
<qnite  a  wonder  that  savages  could  do  that,"  whereas,  the  **  graves  were  surrounded  with  palisades  that  had 
i)een  split  from  trees,  ana  they  were  closeid  up  so  nicely  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see."    lb. 
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«emi-circle  enclosing  about  four  acres,  the  ends  running  to  a  small  trout  stream 
flowing  through  a  swamp  close  by.  A  portion  of  the  bieink  still  traceable  is  one 
hundred  feet  long,  on  eacn  side  of  which  there  has  been  a  ditch.  In  an  adjoining 
:field  not  so  much  ploughing  has  been  done,  and  there  the  bank  may  be  followed 
for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  the  height  varying  from  four  to 
«ix  feet — the  latter  being  along  the  side  of  a  small  gully.  Here,  also  there  are 
two  banks  roughly  parallel,  the  distance  between  whidi,  from  crown  to  crown,  is 
from  seventeen  to  nineteen  feet. 

This  land  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine,  many  of  the  trees,  Mr 
•Stroh  affirms,  being  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  high.  In  the 
neighborhood,  wild  fruit  was  abundant,  including  plums,  cherries  and  huckle- 
berries, and  butter-nuts,  beech-nuts  and  hazel  nuts  grew  in  profusion. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  land  here  will  be  sold  out  for  build- 
ing lots  and  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  earthworks  will  be  removed,  although 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  people  of  two  such  enterprising  and  prosperous 
towns  as  are  Berlin  and  Waterloo  might  see  their  way  to  unite  in  securing  these 
fields  for  park  purposes,  and  thus  aid  in  preserving  a  pre-historic  landmark  which, 
as  time  advances,  will  be  regarded  with  incresising  interest.  When  it  is  too  late, 
the  unavailing  query  will  be  in  the  mouths  of  many,  why  was  this  not  done  ? 

The  German  people  cannot  be  charged  with  indifference  to  matters  of  this 
kind  ;  as  a  people  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  and  of  science  generally 
they  may  look  near  or  afar  without  fear  of  finding  their  superiors,  and  perhaps  we 
shall  yet  learn  that  vsome  public-spirited  Teutons  in  both  towns  have  taken  this 
project  in  hand,  determined  to  "  put  it  through." 


On  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  Shaw  Wood,  lot  20,  concessian  4,  in  the  township  of 
London  there  is  the  site  of  what  may  be  called  an  ideal  fortified  town  or  village. 
The  situation  is  not  only  commanding  ;  it  is  romantically  beautiful,  occupying  as 
it  does  part  of  a  plateau  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  streams  that  here 
unite  at  its  base,  and  overlooking  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  of 
heavily  timbered  meadow  and  upland  that  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  this  country. 
Along  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank  forming  the  northern  side  of  this  plateau  flows 
the  Medway,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the  southerly  side,  nearly 
as  precipitous  as  the  other,  a  smaller  stream  which  joins  the  former  at  the  lowest 
point  of  the  long  slope,  up  which  the  summit  may  be  reached  from  the  east.  The 
spot  has  long  been  known  to  relic-hunters,  and  large  quantities  of  what  should 
have  been  valuable  material,  have  been  dug  from  it.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  only  object  was  to  secure  specimens  without  reference 
to  any  other  consideration,  and  despite  the  objections  of  the  proprietor,  almost 
«very  foot  of  available  surface  has  been  turned  over,  until  the  original  appearance 
of  the  place  may  only  be  guessed  at,  and  as  the  work  had  to  be  carried  on  fur- 
tively, during  Sundays  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  one  may  readily  understand  how 
little  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  making  of  accurate  observations,  even  had 
the  desire  to  do  so  been  present  in  the  minds  of  the  diggers. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  this  "  fort,"  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wolverton,  L.D.S.,  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  pertains  to  pre-historic  life  in 
Ontario.  Uis  private  collection  is  large,  and  comprises  much  rare  and  corres- 
pondingly valuable  material,  which  it  is  hoped  will  some  day  be  placed  on  public 
exhibition  with  other  private  collections  for  the  benefit  of  western  students. 
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'S^^'X  Mr.  Shaw  Wood,  the  proprietor,  very  kindly  conducted  us  to  the  earthworks, 
where  rough  measurements  were  made  of  the  embankments  near  the  eastern  end, 
at  which  part  this  could  be  done  with  least  trouble. 

This  portion  measures  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  embracing  all  the  eastern 
side,  and  part  of  the  two  fianks  overlooking  the  streams,  but  the  latter  extend 
much  farther  westwards,  although  their  lines  can  be  followed  only  with  some 
difficulty.  Near  where  they  may  be  supposed  to  terminate,  there  are  traces  of 
-another  bank  connecting  these  two  extremities,  and  thus  enclosing  a  space  of 
three  or  four  acres. 

Mr.  Wood  having  courteously  granted  me  permission  to  make  a  somewhat 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  ground,  a  second  visit  was  made  for  this  purpose, 
only  to  find  that  a  few  nights  previously  the  most  promising-looking  spots  had 
been  atta>cked  by  a  party  of  relic -hunters,  and  tne  ground  was  left  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  anything  one  might  find  would  possess  little  value  beyond  that  of 
being  a  curiosity,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  relic-hunter,  a  '*  curio."  Advantage, 
however,  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  verify  former  measurements,  and  to 
examine  the  ground  more  closely.  Openings  were  also  made  at  various  places  on 
the  banks  to  discover,  if  possible,  traces  of  stake  holes,  but  after  repeated  openings 
were  made  none  was  found,  and  a  deep  cut  dug  to  the  base  of  the  bank  showed 
nothing  but  clean,  gravelly  soil. 

Along  the  north  side  are  numerous  hollows  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width, 
and  averaging  about  a  foot  in  depth.  These  seem  to  be  arranged  in  series  of 
three  each,  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  apart,  and  extend  into  an  adjoining  field  on  the 
farm  belonging  to  Mr.  McCoomb.  We  dug  into  several  of  these  hollows,  but 
found  nothing  to  indicate  their  purpose.  Depressions  of  a  similar  kind  were 
observed  on  a  hill  at  Parry  Sound  when  that  place  was  visited  a  few  years  ago, 
and  others  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of  the  examinations  made, 
these  hollows  on  Mr.  Shaw  Wood's  farm  appear  to  have  been  originally  about 
three  feet  deep.     Perhaps  they  were  used  for  storing  grain. 

Mr.  Wood  states  that  some  years  ago,  before  the  surface  was  disturbed,  he 
counted  fourteen  ash-beds,  or  camp-sites,  on  the  area  enclosed  by  this  embankment. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  part  of  the  earthworks  on  Mr.  Wood's  property 
shows  what  they  look  like  along  the  part  where  they  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

It  may  be  observed  that  fragments  of  pottery  may  be  picked  up  everywhere 
within  the  embankments. 

This  place  is  worthy  of  more  minute  examination,  and  a  survey  of  it  should 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  embody  every  detail  within  the  area. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Wood's  tastes  are  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  this  peculiarly  interesting  "  fort "  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  other  persons  will  assist  him  in  this 
most  laudable  endeavor. 

Thanks  are  due  to  him  for  his  many  acts  of  courtesy,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  presentation  of  a  human  skull  found  within  the  embanked  enclosure. 
The  skull  in  question  presents  the  peculiar  feature  of  a  wormian  bone  at  the 
frontal-parietal  fontenelles,  besides  twenty-five  similar  formations  along  the 
occipital  sutures.  

On  information  supplied  by  Dr.  Wolverton,  of  London,  I  visited  a  most  inter- 
esting earthwork  on  lots  10  and  11  in  the  township  of  North  Dorchester,  county 
of  Middlesex.    On  the  former  lot,  years  of  cultivation  have  almost  removed  every 
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semblance  of  a  bank,  but  on  lot  11  the  original  owner  took  especial  pains  to  pre« 
serve  that  portion  of  the  embankment  which  lies  on  his  property,  and  his  son,  Mr^ 
Oswald  Jackson,  now  in  possession,  is  equally  solicitous  tnat  nothing  shall  be  done 
to  destroy  ib 

Viewing  the  works  from  the  western  end,  on  lot  11,  there  is  apparently 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  justify  its  claim  as  a  fortified  encampment.  The  land 
is  level,  and  there  is  no  water  within  sight  On  lot  10,  however,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Sharpe,  there  are  two  large  sink-holes,  which  no  doubt,  in  former  dhya,  held 
a  perennial  supply  of  water,  and  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  presence  of  these 
must  have  mamly  influenced  the  selection  of  the  spot  as  a  village  site. 

The  untouched  and  only  remaining  portion  of  the  earthwork  projects  itself 
into  Mr.  Jackson's  field  almost  as  an  arc  of  a  circle.  Its  greatest  distance  from 
the  fence  line  being  ninety-three  feet,  and  the  distance  between  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  this  arc,  in  a  straight  line,  is  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet.  Measured  from  the  middle  of  the  ditch  that  runs  along  the  outside,  the 
bank  varies  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  its  width  across  the  base  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  A  few  stumps  of  considerable  size  remain  on  the  bank. 
One  of  maple  near  the  south  end  is  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  another 
of  beech  is  two  feet  ten  inches.  Portions  of  the  sod  were  stripped  from  the  sur- 
face in  several  places  in  search  of  the  remains  of  old  posts,  or  traces  of  post  holes, 
but  none  appeared. 

So  far  as  the  portion  of  the  earthworks  under  cultivation  was  concerned^ 
reference  was  made  to  Mr.  B.^F.  Sharpe,  who  remembers  distinctly  the  old  line 
of  the  embankment.  Under  his  guidance  the  ground  was  gone  over,  showing 
that  the  area  was  in  shape  like  a  palette,  the  northern  and  southern  banks  termin- 
ating at  the  east  end  of  a  little  ravine  or  hollow.  On  account  of  the  field  being 
in  crop,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any  measurements,  but  this  was  done  subse- 
quently by  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Jackson,  and  the  results  forwarded  to  me. 
According  to  these  the  greatest  length  of  the  works  is  five  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  from  east  to  west,  K>ur  hundred  feet  to  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  north  to  south.  Mr.  Sharpe.  senior,  states  that  the  banks  did 
not  meet  on  the  east  side,  and  that  accoiding  to  his  recollection  the  ends  were  at. 
least  twenty  rods  apart.  This  would  mean  that  no  earth  was  thrown  up  round 
the  curve  formed  by  the  natural  hollow  facing  the  east. 

The  sink-holes  referred  to  form  the  chief  feature  within  the  line  of  banks. 
The  larger  one  towards  the  north-east  is  at  present  eighty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  middle  is  seven  feet  deep,  the  other  one  is  only  seventy  feet  in  diameter  and 
five  feet  deep.  These  holes  are  said  to  have  been  fully  twelve  feet  in  depth  when 
the  land  was  "  in  bush/'  but  fpr  many  years  attempts  have  been  made  with  th& 
plough,  to  fill  them  up. 

A  pond  known  as  Whittaker's  Lake  is  not  far  distajit,  and  from  this  source^ 
as  well  as  from  Kettle  Creek,  its  outlet,  pike,  bass  and  perch  were  easily  procur- 
able. Only  five  miles  away  the  river  Thames  flows.  Beaver  dams  are  said  to  hav& 
been  numerous  ou  the  smaller  streams  running  into  Kettle  Creek.  Wild  turkeya 
were  no  doubt  plentiful,  and  the  woods  yielded  stores  of  plums,  butternuts,  wal- 
nuts and  hickory  nuts.  Five  miles  off  there  is  a  marsh  that  still  yields  large- 
quantities  of  huckleberries. 

In  the  woods  that  stand  adjoining  thi^j  earthwork,  on  Mr.  Jackson's  farm 
there  are  many  ash-beds,  and  in  a  few  places  graves  seem  to  have  been  made. 

It  affords  great  pleasure  to  know  that  all  that  remains  of  this  somewhat 
extensive  earthwork  is  likely  to  be  kept  intact  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  intelligent 
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proprietor  of  the  farm.  To  himself  and  the  various  members  of  the  family  thanks 
^BTe  hereby  presented  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  them.  The  season  was 
a  busy  one  when  the  place  was  examined,  but  Mr.  Jackson  devoted  much  time 
to  going  over  the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  "  fort/'  and  made 
many  openings  in  the  soil,  both  to  show  where  he  knew  ash-beds  existed  and  to 
discover  others. 

It  is  in  this  section  of  the  Province  that  the  largest  number  of  such  earth- 
works are  known  to  exist.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are,  or  have  been, 
others  in  adjoining  townships.  We  know  of  several  in  the  township  of  Malahide, 
county  of  El^in,  and  not  far  away  is  the  famous  double  embanked  works  of 
Southwold,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  acquired  by  the  municipal  authorities 
to  be  held  as  public  property.  Farther  west  still  we  may  expect  to  hear  of 
similar  structures,  to  search  for  and  examine  which  should  be  part  of  next  year's 
work. 

In  connection  with  the  Southwold  works  it  should  be  mentioned  that  since 
they  were  described  in  one  of  our  reports,  the  ground  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  C.E.,  who  very  kindly  presented  the  museum  with  an  accurate 
plan  from  which  a  plaster  model  has  been  constructed.  The  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Chester  Henderson,  who  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  earthworks  are  situ- 
-ated,  may  cause  delay  in  steps  being  taken  to  secure  the  few  acres  required,  but 
the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Elgin  Historical  Society  may  be  depended  upon  to 
^o  everything  possible  by  way  of  attaining  this  object. 


SHALLOW  PITS. 


Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  occurrence  of  rows  of 
shallow  pits,  similar  to  those  on  Mr.  Wood's  farm  in  London  township.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  these  is  in  the  township  of  Bexley,  a  few  miles 
from  Victoria  Road  station.  These  were  examined  last  summer  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Laidlaw  and  myself,  but  we  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  use.  That  they  are  of  artiiical  formation  is  undoubted — their 
«ituation,  proximity  and  arrangement  make  this  perfectly  clear.  Like  those  on 
Mr.  Wood's  farm,  they  are  close  to  a  village  site,  they  are  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  and  appear  to  form  a  group  of  rows.  We  opened  several  of  them  to 
a  depth  of  ten  feet,  or  until  the  undisturbed  soil  was  reached,  but  in  no  case  was 
there  anything  to  indicate  a  purpose  in  making  such  pits.  The  absence  of  char- 
coal and  ashes  gave  no  color  to  the  supposition  that  they  had  been  fireplaces, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  were  used  as  caehes  for  corn. 

To  refer  to  them  as  rifle  pits  is  too  absurd,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so  to  regard 
them  as  having  been  employed  for  purposes  of  ambush  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
of  the  country  was  forest-clad,  and  such  an  artificial  method  of  forming  hiding- 
places  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

Had  they  been  connected  with  posts  forming  an  enclosure,  they  would  not 
now  appear  as  depressions,  and  they  certainly  were  not  graves,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  total  absence  of  anything  to  indicate  such  a  puipose. 

In  the  present  exceedingly  rough  condition  of  the  ground,  covered  as  it  is 
with  fallen  timber  and  considerable  undergrowth,  it  is  impossible  even  to  count 
the  number  of  pits,  far  less  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  regarding  their  arrange- 
ment, as  it  relates  to  the  whole  of  the  area  they  occupy.     So  far  as  we  could  form 
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any  estimate  at  all,  there  are  not  fewer  than  fifty  of  these  hollows.     Within  a 
hundred  yards  of  them  flows  an  important  branch  of  the  Talbot  river. 

MUD  LAKE  EMBANKMENT. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  McEwen,  lot  15,  concession  11,  Drummond  town- 
ship, Lanark  county,  a  peculiarly  artificial  looking  bank,  several  hundred  yards 
in  length,  extends  along  the  edge  of  Mud  Lake,  turning  inland  towards  the 
southern  end.  While  the  appearance  of  this  bank  as  a  whole  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  of  human  origin ;  when  examined  in  detail,  superficially,  it  seems 
to  be  of  natural  formation.  On  the  one  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  possible  advantage  in  the  artificial  construction  of  an  embankment  at  this 
place,  while  on  the  other,  the  configuration  of  the  adjacent  land  makes  it  difficult 
to  supply  a  geological  reason  for  the  existence  of  so  long  and  sharply  defined  a 
reef.     Some  openings  should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  it  is  put  together. 

OSSUARIES. 

The  presence  of  a  bone-pit,  or  communal  grave,  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  sufficient  proof  that  the  district  was  within  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Hurons,  but  the  fact  that  examples  of  ossuary  sepulture  are  found  so  far  away  as 
Manvers,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  I^ke 
Simcoe  gives  rise  to  one  or  two  queries.  Was  this  within  the  limit  of  the  Huron 
country  ?  Or,  was  it  only  occupied  by  some  offshoot  of  these  people  ?  Or  was 
this  method  of  burial  adopted  by  a  neighboring  people  ?  Or  had  this  been  a 
place  of  sojourn  by  the  Hurons  on  their  way  towards  the  other  side  of  Lake 
Simcoe  ? 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  presence  of  ossuaries 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  exceptional,  although  it  is  now  known  that  there  are 
at  least  two — one  on  the  iarm  of  Mr.  Syer,  and  the  other  on  lot  18,  concession  8, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Fallis. 

Having  learned  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Perry  of  the  one  on  Mr.  Syer's  farm,  and 
having  received  permission  from  the  owner  to  open  the  pit,  I  was  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Messrs.  A.  and  A.  B.  Clifiord  for  that  purpose.  Unlike 
most  ossuaries  in  the  Huron  country  proper,  this  one  is  on  comparatively  low 
ground. 

Before  being  opened  it  presented  a  rather  unusually  deep  depression  of  nearly 
three  feet,  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  almost  circular.  Portions  of  it  have  been 
tampered  with  at  intervals  during  many  years,  but  no  thorough  examination  of 
it  was  ever  made.  As  the  conditions  seemed  favorable,  notwithstanding  former 
openings,  it  was  resolved  to  clean  it  out  thoroughly.  Two  feet  below  the  surface 
bones  were  reached  in  the  undisturbed  part  of  the  pit,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  in  the  centre.  Approaching  the  sides,  the  bottom 
rose  gradually  until  it  was  not  more  than  five  feet  deep.  It  was  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  make  any  exact  reckoning  of  the  number  of  skeletons  contained 
here,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  short  of  six  hundred,  taking  the  skulls  as  a 
basis,  although  in  most  instances  these  had  fallen  to  pieces.  They  were  placed 
in  groups  of  from  four,  to  six  or  seven,  both  above  and  below  the  other  bones 
without  any  reference  to  order,  so  far  as  could  be  seen.  The  limb  bones  appeared 
to  have  been  in  bundles,  from  the  way  they  lay  across  each  other,  and  I  was  able 
to  secure  three  such  bundles  just  as  they  were  originally  deposited,  but  of  course 
whatever  had  been  used  to  tie  them  together  was  wholly  decayed.  Ribs,  vertebrae 
a.nd  small  bones  generally,  appeared  in  confused  masses,  but  this  may  have  been 
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brought  about  by  disturbance  consequent  on  the  subsidence  of  the  soil.  This, 
ossuary  was  wholly  barren  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  relics.  Not  a  flake  of  & 
flint,  nor  a  fragment  of  pottery  was  seen  during  the  two  days  engaged  in  th& 
work  of  opening.  We  were,  however,  amply  rewarded  by  procuring  fifty-sevea 
very  good  crania,  many  of  them  showing  wormian  bones. 

The  soil  in  which  this  pit  was  dug  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  A  village  site* 
may  be  traced  in  a  field  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  grave. 

Th  ossuary,  some  five  or  six  miles  further  east,  on  Mr.  Fallis's  farm,  occu- 
pied a  position  more  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  Hurons  in  selecting 
such  burial  places,  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  a  hilly  part  of  the- 
township.  Kain  prevented  us  from  going  very  far  with  the  work  of  opening,  but 
in  any  event  the  appearances  indicated  frequent  disturbance,  and  we  were 
informed  that  there  was  not  the  least  likelihood  of  getting  even  a  whole  skulL 

The  most  important  feature  connected  with  this  ossuary  is  the  fact  of  ita 
position  so  far  east,  and  to  be  able  to  record  this  alone,  is  of  some  value.* 


A  small  ossuary  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Mr.  A,  Bowman  on  his  farm,, 
lot  72  concession  2,  township  of  Flos,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  McClinton  of  Elmvale^ 
who  kindly  accompanied  me  to  this  place,  and  otherwise  extended  many  courte- 
sies, on  seeing  all  the  bones  that  had  been  carefully  removed  by  Mr.  Bowman^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  burial  place  had  contained  the  remains  of  about 
twenty-five  persons.  Most  of  the  skulls  and  many  of  the  other  bones  were  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  but  five  very  good  specimens  of  the  former,  and  three 
somewhat  imperfect,  besides  numerous  specimens  of  the  latter,  chiefly  of  the  limba 
have  been  added  to  our  collection  from  this  place.  That  the  burial  was  of  post- 
European  date  was  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  along  with  the  remains  were  found 
six  iron  tomahawks  of  French  make,  a  small  copper  pot,  or  kettle,  very  much 
decayed,  and  four  brass  finger-rings,  bearing  on  the  seal  the  letters  I.  H.  S. 
identical  in  pattern  with  one  presented  to  us  from  another  grave  in  Simcoe,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Laboreau,  of  Penetanguishene,  in  1887. 

Besides  these  there  were  seventeen  small  discoidal,  wampum  beads  and 
twenty-eight  of  the  much  rarer  variety,  formerly  known  in  some  of  the  Atlantic 
states  as  "  runtee"  ;  they  are  roughly  quadrangular  in  form,  from  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  (i.  e.,  measured  in  line  with  the  hole,  which 
is  bored  edgewise)  and  the  width  of  most  of  them  is  about  a  third  less  than  their 
length,  but  some  are  almost  square,  and  one  is  wider  across  the  hole  than  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  thickness  too,  varies  very  much — from  three-sixteentha 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  the 
original  irregularities  of  the  shell  single  specimens  are  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. The  foregoing  particulars  are  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
in  all  probability  these  were  made  by  the  natives,  for  it  is  well  known  that  at 
Hakensack,  New  Jersey;  Albany,  New  York;  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  wampum  was- 
manufactured  in  immense  quantities  by  the  Dutch. 

All  the  material  from  this  ossuary,  except  the  brass  finger-rings  are  now  in 
our  cases. 

REPORTED  STONE  CHANNELS. 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  at  certain  places  along  the  banks  of  the  River 
Mississippi  where  it  flows  through  Drummond  township,  there  are  graves  a  short 

*  Mr.  A.  F.  Hanter  writes  to  me  that  he  has  heard  of  one  in  Harvey  township,  Peterboro^  north-east 
of  ManTers. 
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distance  from  the  water's  edge,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  narrow  tunnels 
or  passages  made  of  stone.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Beeman  and  myself  spent 
a  day  in  searching  ineffectually  for  even  one  such  grave.  .A  farmer  who  was 
thought  to  know  all  about  these  peculiarly  constructed  graves  took  us  some  dis- 
tance in  a  canoe  to  point  out  where  a  few  of  them  might  be  seen,  but  the  places 
bore  no  resemblance  to  graves,  and  the  tunnels  were  not  visible. 

Last  summer  at  Innisville,  in  this  township,  we  met  Mr.  Qeorge  Code,  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers,  who  assured  us  that  about  thirty-five  years  ago  when  excava- 
tions were  being  made  for  the  foundation  of  a  house,  a  drain-like  structure  of 
cobble-stones  was  found  to  run  towards  the  Mississippi  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  fifty  feet.  The  channel,  he  stated,  was  about  a  foot  square,  and  the  work  of 
construction  was  roughly  performed,  the  drain  being  neither  straight,  nor  uniform 
as  to  grade.  At  one  point,  he  said,  it  passed  under  a  pine  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  where  it  reached  the  river  the  mouth  of  it  was  covered  with  a  large  flat 
stone.  He  also  informed  us  that  a  similar  passage  was  found  a  short  distance 
farther  down  the  river.     JNo  traces  of  these  now  exist. 

SUPPOSED  STONE  WALL. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Armitage,  lot  14,  concession  4,  township  of 
Biddulph,  Middlesex  county,  there  is  what  looks  like  the  foundation  of  a  rou^h 
stone  wall.  Mr.  Wm.  Matheson  and  myself  examined  this  very  superficially.  Mr. 
Armitage  says  it  was  there  when  the  land  was  settled,  but  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  its  origin.  A  deep  hole,  that  may  have  been  a  well  exists  near  by,  although 
now  partly  filled  up.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  wall  artificially  put  together, 
it  will  probably  point  to  some  permanent  station  of  the  French  missionaries  pre- 
vious to  1650.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  settle  this,  by  making  a  few  openings 
or  by  laying  the  whole  structure  bare  if  necessary.  In  view  of  the  work  on 
which  General  Clark  of  Auburn,  New  York,  has  for  so  many  years  been  engaged, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  a  map  of  Ontario  marking  the  sites  of  Indian  towns  or 
villages  mentioned  in  the  early  French  records,  it  would  be  satisfacbory  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  any  outpost  had  ever  been  established  at  this  point. 


To  the  Can.'idian  historian,  General  Clark's  work  along  this  and  some  other 
lines  must  prove  invaluable.  Hitherto,  the  exact  situation  of  nearly  every  place 
mentioned  in  early  documents  has  been  mainly  or  altogether  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, and  opinions  of  writers  have  differed  so  seriously  as  in  some  instances  to 
be  flatly  contradictory  of  each  other.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  where  so 
much  confusion  is  possible  among  authorities,  the  casual  student  must  find  it 
extremely  diflicult  to  read  to  the  best  advantage.  The  missionaries  were  not 
concerned  to  take  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude — they  simply  state  that 
they  travelled  so  many  days  or  hours,  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  reached  a  town 
known  sls  so-and-so.  With  such  meagre  data  it  would  seem  out  of  the  question 
to  arrive  at  indisputably  definite  determinations,  and  such  evidently  has  been  the 
feeling  of  all  who  have  hitherto  approached  the  subject— even  Dr.  Parkman's 
delightfully  written  jiarratives  afford  scarcely  any  assistance  by  way  of  enabling 
us  to  place  our  finger  on,  or  even  very  close  to,  particular  spots,  with  the  remark, 
"  Here  was  such  and  such  a  town." 

It  has  remained  for  General  Clark  to  grapple  with  this  subject  by  severely 
critical  methods,  and  after  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  close  comparison  of  all 
existing  records,  and  copies  or  originals  of  numerous  early  maps,  to  reach  conclu- 
sions which  he  hopes  will  go  far  towards  placing  our  knowledge  on  a  sound  basis. 
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ROOK  PAINTINGS,  OR  PETROGRAPHS. 

In  the  evolution  of  alphabetic  forms,  or  forms  representing  elementary 
sounds,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  concede  that  picture-drawing  succeeded  si^n-language. 
A  tremulous,  horizontal  motion  of  the  hand  to  indicate  water,  would  suggest  a 
zig-zag  line  as  an  equivalent  pictograph — objects  of  all  kinds,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial were  employed,  first  literaUy,  if  we  may  use  the  expression  here,  and  after- 
wards, to  some  extent,  figuratively.  Conventionalization  soon  followed,  and 
what  at  best  were  only  poor  imitations  became  much  abbreviated ;  the  human 
form  lost  nearly  all  its  original  semblance,  to  appear  only  as  a  forked  T-like 
figure,  and  beasts  and  birds  were  reduced  to  mere  foot  prints.  In  Mexico,  the 
rebus  and  phonetic  stage  was  reached  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  possible  by 
means  of  the  characters  employed  to  write  a  connected,  grammatical  narrative. 
But  neither  the  Algonkian  nor  Huron-Iroquoian  people  who  occupied  this  lati- 
tude, attained  to  so  much  excellence  in  recording  thought — they  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  pictograph  stage  ;  at  least  they  had  not  so  advanced  when  the  white 
man's  advent  precluded  further  development,  by  bringing  about  a  condition  of 
things  that  obviated  any  necessity  for  it,  or  by  introducing  disturbing  elements 
tending  rather  to  confirm  the  natives  in  traditional  customs  and  practices,  than  io 
stimulate  or  encourage  them  to  possible  progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  needless 
to  discuss  the  likelihood  of  our  aborigines  reaching  an  alphabetic  form  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves,  all  that  now  concerns  us  is  the  fact  that  they  did  take 
one  or  two  steps  in  that  direction,  and  the  examples  they  have  left  us  of  their 
pictographic  art  are,  confessedly,  among  the  best  illustrations  the  world  afibrds  of 
those  primitive  conceptions,  which,  everywhere  and  always  much  alike,  have,  in 
favorable  circumstances,  led  to  the  achievement  of  what  we  call  Literature. 

So  important  is  the  subject  of  Indian  picture-writing  regarded  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  that  Director,  Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  devoted  to  it 
the  whole  of  the  eight  hundred  page  volume  issued  in  1893.  The  author.  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery  may  here  be  quoted  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  : — 

**  The  importance  of  the  study  of  picture-writing  depends  partly  upon  the 
result  of  its  examination  as  a  place  in  the  evolution  of  human  culture.  As  the 
invention  of  alphabetic  writing  is  admitted  to  be  the  great  step  marking  the 
change  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  the  history  of  its  earlier  development  must 
be  valuable.  It  is  inferred  from  internal  evidence,  though  not  specifically  re- 
ported in  history,  that  picture-writing  preceded  and  generated  the  graphic  sys- 
tems of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  China,  but  in  America,  especially  in  North  America, 
its  use  is  still  current.  It  can  be  studied  here  without  any  requirement  of  in- 
ference or  hypothesis,  in  actual  existence  as  applied  to  records  and  communications. 
Furthermore,  the  commencement  of  its  evolution  into  signs  of  sound  is  apparent 
in  the  Aztec  and  Maya  characters,  in  which  transition  stage  it  was  arrested  by 
foreign  conquest.  The  earliest  lessons  of  the  genesis  and  growth  of  culture  in 
this  important  branch  of  investigation  may,  therefore,  be  best  learned  from  the 
western  hemisphere.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  picture-writing 
is  found  in  sustained  vigor  on  the  same  continent  where  sign-language  has  pre- 
vailed and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  an  extent  historically  unknown 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  modes  of  expression,  i.e.,  transient  and 
permanent  thought  writing,  are  so  correlated  in  their  origin  and  development  that 
neither  can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  without  including  the  other.  Un- 
acquainted with  these  facts,  but  infiuenced  by  an  assumption  that  America  must 
have  been  populated  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  so  ne  enterprising  persons  have 
found  or  manufactured  American  inscriptions  composed  of  characters  which  may 
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be  tortured  into  identity  with  some  of  the  Eurasian  alphabets  or  syllabaries,  but 
which  sometimes  suggest  letters  of  indigenous  invention.    ♦     *     * 

When  a  system  of  ideographic  gesture-signs  prevailed  and  at  the  same  time 
any  form  of  artistic  representation,  however  made,  existed,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  delineations  of  the  former  would  appear  in  the  latter.  It  is  but  one  and 
an  easy  step  to  fasten  upon  bark,  skins,  or  rocks  the  evanescent  air-pictures  that 
still  in  pigments  or  carvings  preserve  their  ideography  or  conventionalism  in  their 
original  outlines.     ♦♦*♦*♦ 

The  execution  of  the  drawings,  of  which  the  several  forms  of  picture-writins: 
are  composed,  often  exhibits  the  first  crude  efforts  of  graphic  art,  and  their  study 
in  that  relation  is  of  value. 

When  pictures  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  writing,  the  conception 
intended  to  be  presented  is  generally  analyzed  and  only  its  most  essential  points 
are  indicated,  with  the  result  that  the  characters  where  frequently  repeated  be- 
come conventional,  and  in  their  later  form  cease  to  be  recognizable  as  objective 
portraitures.     This  exhibition  of  *  conventionalizing  has  it»  own  historic  import. 

It  is  not  probable  that  much  valuable  information  will  ever  be  obtained  from 
ancient  rock  carvings  or  paintings,  but  they  are  important  as  indications  of  the 
grades  of  culture  reached  by  their  authors,  and  of  the  subjects  which  interested 

those  authors.     ♦*»••♦ 

* 

Some  portions  of  these  pictures  can  be  interpreted.  With  regard  to  others 
which  are  not  yet  interpreted  and  perhaps  never  can  be,  it  is  nevertheless  useful 
to  gather  for  synoptic  study  and  comparison  a  large  number  of  their  forms  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  »  •  ♦  *  Indications  of  priscan  habitat  and  mig- 
rations may  sometimes  be  gained  from  the  general  style  or  type  of  the  drawings 
and  sculptures,  which  may  be  divided  into  groups,  although  the  influence  of  the 
environing  material  must  always  be  considered."* 

A  little  further  on  in  the  volume  already  quoted  (pp.  34-35),  Col.  Mallery 
says : — "  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  hermeneutic  key  has  been  discovered,  appli- 
cable to  American  pictographs,  whether  ancient  on  stone,  or  modem  on  bark, 
skins,  linen,  or  paper.  Nor  has  any  such  key  been  found  which  unlocks  the 
petroglyphs  of  any  other  people.  Symbolism  was  of  individual  origin,  and  was 
soon  variously  obscured  by  conventionalizing  ;  therefore  it  requires  separate  study 
in  every  region.  No  interpreting  laws  of  general  application  to  petroglyphs  so 
far  appear,  although  types  and  tendencies  can  be  classified.  It  was  hoped  that 
in  some  lands  petroglyphs  might  tell  of  the  characters  and  histories  of  extinct  or 
emigrated  peoples,  but  it  now  seems  that  knowledge  of  the  people  who  were  the 
makers  of  the  petroglyjihs  is  necessary  to  any  clear  understanding  of  their  work. 
The  fanciful  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  without  corroboration,  wholly 
from  such  works  as  remain,  are  now  generally  discarded.         *         *         ♦ 

Rock-carving,  or  picture-writing  on  rocks,  is  so  old  among  American  tribes 
as  to  have  acquired  a  nomenclature.  The  following  general  remarks  of  School- 
craft are  of  some  value,  though  they  apply  only  with  accuracy  to  the  Ojibway, 
and  are  tinctured  with  a  fondness  for  the  mysterious : — 

'  For  their  pictographic  devices  the  North  American  Indians  have  two  termsi 
namely,  Kekeewin,  or  such  things  as  are  generally  understood  by  the  tribe,  and 
Kekeenowin,  or  teaching's  of  the  medas,  or  priests,  and  josaakeeds,  or  prophets. 
The  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  persons  who  are  versed  in  their 

*  Picture-writiaff  of  the  American  Indiana  bv  Ool.  Garrick  Mallery,  pp.  26-28.    Tenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  EthDology  for  18S8-'89.    Washington,  1893. 
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system  of  magic  medicine,  or  their  religion,  and  may  be  deemed  hieratic.  The 
former  consists  of  the  common  figurative  signs,  such  as  are  employed  at  places  of 
sepulture,  or  by  hunting  or  travelling  parties.  It  is  also  employed  in  the 
mvazinabiks,  or  rock  writings.  Many  of  the  figures  are  common  to  both,  and 
are  seen  in  the  drawings  generally ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  results 
from  the  figure  alphabet  being  precisely  the  same  in  both,  while  the  devices  of 
the  nugamoons  or  medicine,  wabino  hunting  and  war  songs  are  known  solely  to 
the  initiates  who  have  learned  them,  and  who  always  pay  high  to  the  native 
professors  for  this  knowledge.' " 

As  between  the  peoples  who  have  occupied  this  portion  of  the  continent — 
Huron-Iroquois  and  Algonkins — the  pictographic  art  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
most  favor  with  the  latter.  In  almost  every  area  known  to  have  been  occupied 
by  Indians  of  this  stock,  numerous  examples  of  petroglyphs  and  petrographs  ai*e 
on  record,  while  in  the  territory  held  by  the  former  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind 
exists  that  may  be  declared  authoritatively  Iroquoian.  Among  Algonkins,  the 
Pjibwas  exhibited  a  fondness  for  recording  important  events  on  stone,  bark  and 
skin,  and  consequently  they  attained  to  a  higher  excellence  in  pictography  than 
was  reached  by  some  others  of  the  same  great  division. 

Hovering  for  centuries,  probably,  so  far  as  Ontario  was  concerned,  near  tbe 
northern  limit  of  what,  for  the  time  being,  the  Iroquois  may  have  been  pleased  to 
regard  as  their  own  territory,  and  being,  we  may  assume,  most  of  the  time  either 
on  the  ofTensive  or  defensive  with  respect  to  their  more  southern  neighbors, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  Ojibwas  in  this  part  of  the  country  found 
many  events  worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  finger  and  paint-pot  of  the  tribal 
artist-historian  on  the  rocky  cliffs  that  present  themselves  so  frequently  through- 
out the  region  they  held.  In  the  course  of  time,  some,  perhaps  most  of  such  records, 
have  disappeared ;  indeed  the  wonder  is  that  any  exist  at  all,  for  the  pigment  was 
probably  tempered  with  water  only,  but  even  though  oil  had  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  lapse  of  no  more  than  a  century  of  exposure  to  the  elements  is  a 
severe  test  of  color  permanency.  In  every  part  of  the  world  red  was  the  color 
most  commonly  employed  in  rock  paintings,  and  the  Indian  of  Ontario  used  for 
his  work,  hematite,  one  of  the  most  durable  pigments  known. 

ROCK  PAINTINGS  AT  LAKE  MASSANOG. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  few  places  within  a  hundred  miles 
or  more  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  were  unvisited 
by  the  Iroquois  in  the  course  of  their  hunting  expeditions  and  their  vengeful 
raids,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  held  permanent  sway  for  more  than 
half  of  that  distance  beyond  the  shore,  from  the  county  of  Hastings  eastwards  to 
the  Ottawa.  Even  such  simple  agricultural  operations  as  they  carried  on  were 
likely  to  meet  with  more  success  to  the  south  of  this  limit  than  northwards,  but 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  they  had  for  establishing  their  "towns  "  and  "castles  "  (as 
the  old  writers  called  these  habitations)  in  territory  adjacent  to  the  large  lake  and 
river,  was  the  facility  thus  afforded  to  their  movements  by  the  water.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  clear  that  the  eastern  interior  of  Ontario  has  been  occupied  by  a  people 
not  Iroquois,  or  Huron- Iroquois,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  dissimilarity 
that  exists  between  the  relics  found  in  this  part  of  the  province,  and  those  that 
are  known  to  be  of  Iroquoian  origin.  Speaking  broadly,  there  is  a  tinge  of  Innuit 
influence  perceptible  in  some  of  the  material  found,  that  is  not  observable  farther 
south  or  west.  The  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Ottawa  to  Peter- 
borough, and  of  the  Midland  Railway  from   Peterborough  to  Penetanguishene,  \ 
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-may  be  assumed  to  mark  roughly  the  northern  limit  of  Huron-Iroquois  influence 
For  most  of  the  distance  traversed  by  the  former  railway  through  the  counti^  of« 
Addington  and  Frontenac  the  surface  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  rocky,  forming 
to  some  extent  a  natural  barrier  between  the  fertile  south,  and  numerous  com- 
paratively fertile  stretches  to  the  north.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  likely  the  Iroquois 
found  many  inducements  to  proceed,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Algonkins 
frequently  penetrated  far  beyond  it  zo  the  south.  Across  the  townships  of  Kaladar 
and  Kennebec  this  feature  of  the  topography  is  strongly  marked,  and  the  rocky 
heights  here  attain  to  the  dignity  of  being  styled  the  "  Bald  Mountains."  About 
twelve  miles  due-nort^h  of  Kaladar  station,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  by  a  road 
which  is  anything  but  straight,  the  southern  end  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake, 
known  as  Massanog,"*  may  be  reached.  Lake  Masnanog  stretches  in  a  northerly 
direction  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  township  of  Barrie  into  the  town- 
ship of  Abinger,  a  distance  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  lower  end> 
called  the  Little  Massanog,  about  four  miles  long,  is  almost  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  by  a  tongue  of  land  extending  from  the  western  shore  until  it  comes  within 
about  nine  yards  of  the  rocks  that  form  the  eastern  side.  Beyond  these 
"  narrows  *'  tne  lake  stretches  north  by  west,  until,  as  already  mentioned,  it  passes 
into  Abinger. 

For  fully  two  miles  south  of  the  narrows,  and  to  quite  as  great  a  distance 
beyond  them,  towards  the  north,  the  edstern  side  of  Lake  tiassanog  is  a  precipit- 
ous wall  of  primary  rock,  rising  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  or  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  lake  level  The  whole  mass  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  a  force  acting  from  the  north  until  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  now 
almost  exactly  forty-five  degrees. 

Our  information  was  to  the  effect  that  certain  artificial  markings  or  paint- 
ings existed  on  the  face  of  these  rocks,  north  of  the  narrows,  and  the  canoes  of 
our  party  were  accordingly  headed  thither.  Warned  by  many  disappointing 
experiences,  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  real  rock  paintings  was  very  weak.  I 
was  prepared  to  see  streaks  and  stains,  the  result  of  oxidization,  but  no  work  of 
human  agency,  although  I  had  heard  of  such  at  this  place  many  times  during  the 
last  twenty  years."f"  It  did  not,  however,  take  long  to  convince  even  the  most 
cautious,  or  the  most  skeptical  that  the  markings  here  were  the  work  of  man,  and 
of  savage  man.  On  nearly  every  available  bit  of  smooth  surface  were  traces  of  a 
red  pigment.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  these  had  become  too  indistinct  to 
follow,  but  others  were  tolerably  plain,  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole. .  The  work 
was  done  in  a  dull  red  color,  probably  hematite,  the  faded  appearance  of  which 
did  not  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  dingy  brown  of  the  rock  itself,  but  in  a 
few  sheltered  places  the  outlines  came  out  more  sharply,  both  becauic  the  color 
was  brighter,  and  the  rock  was  less  weather-stained. 

Dr.  Beeman  was  provided  with  n  camera,  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  day 
was  bright,  and  the  water  mirror-like,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory 
pictures  of  the  markings,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  sutficient  contrast  between 
the  natural  and  artificial  colors,  even  when  these  were  distinct  enough  to  the  eye. 

Anticipating  possible  non-success  in  this  line  we  took  the  precaution  to 
make  sketches  in  pencil,  measuring  the  various  parts  of  the  designs  as  well  as  we 
<:auld  from  the  boat,  for  it  was  impossible  to  land  anywhere,  the  rocks  rising 

*A1bo  Maasanaw,  Mazanog,  MiMinog,  Mishenog,  Missinoque,  Michenog,  and  Mitohenotig. 

fit  was  chiefly  on  account  of  a  recent  Tisit  made  to  this  place  by  Messrs.  W.  O.  Caldwell,  of  Lanark, 
and  R.  J.  Drammond,  of  Perth,  that  our  expedition  was  undertaken.  These  gentlemen  on  their  return 
-expressed  themselves  to  the  effect  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  relative  to  the  artificial  character  of  the 
drawings  or  markings^made  on  the  Massanog  rocks. 
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sheer  from  the  water's  edge.*  This,  howerer,  presented  the  advantage  of  allow* 
ing  us  to  make  a  close  and  critical  examination  of  the  paintings,  which,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  chiefly,  perhaps  alix)gether, 
mnemonic  signs,  coming  under  the  head  of  **  notices, "  according  to  Col.  Mallery's 
classification.  The  drawings  or  paintings,  as  they  are  called,  begin  about  a  mile 
from  the  Narrows,  as  we  sail  northwards,  and  appear  at  intervals  for  fully 
another  mile ;  the  places  selected  for  the  work  being  those  that  presented  the 
smoothest  surface,  irrespective  of  the  direction  in  which  they  faced.  The  draw- 
ings were  grouped  in  these  places  as  shown  by  the  numbers  in  the  illustration, 
but  each  group  was  so  far  from  any  other  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a 
connection,  so  far  as  import  is  concerned.  In  no  place  was  there  any  appearance  of 
painting  at  heights  beyond  reach  from  a  canoe  or  from  the  ice,  as  they  were  seldom 
more  than  seven  feet  above  the  water,  and  reached  as  low  as  within  two  feet  of  it. 

The  markings  or  drawing  were  in  bands,  or  broad  stripes  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  width.  Sometimes  it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  the  direction  of  a 
line  could  be  followed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  nothing  was  placed  on 
paper  until  the  rock  had  been  scrutinized  by  five  or  six  pair  of  eyes,  viewing 
the  figures  at  difierent  angles  and  at  various  distances.  Some  of  the  more 
weathered  outlines  showed  most  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two 
away,  e.  g.,  figs.  27,  28,  34  and  S8,  plate  II.,  but  the  brighter  ones  presented  no 
difficulty  at  any  reasonable  distance. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  was  exercised,  those  who  know 
how  easy  it  is  for  error  to  creep  in  when  one  is  copying  indistinct  and  unknown 
characters,  will  readily  understand  that  other  persons  might,  in  doubtful  cases, 
give  figures  varying  in  some  degree  from  those  here  presented.  This  appliea 
more  particularly  to  figures  34  and  38,  which  are  so  grotesque  looking,  and  to 
figures  28,  33  and  36,  plate  II.,  resembling  lines  laid  down  by  a  land  surveyor 
when  laying  out  town  lots.  One's  imagination,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  some 
special  shape,  may  lead  him, more  or  less  unconsciously,  to  give  aline  a  twist  or  a 
turn  that  another  might  reverse,  or  perhaps  not  observe  at  all.  Then,  too,  the 
position  of  the  observer,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  all 
afifect,  to  some  extent,  the  appearance  of  much  weathered  and  correspondingly 
indistinct  tracings  on  a  sombre  colored  rock  surface.  So  much  is  this  case  thai 
even  the  same  observer  on  two  or  more  occasions  might  produce  so-called  copies 
wholly  dissimilar  from  each  other,  and  all  unlike  the  work  of  another  copyist. 
In  the  instances  referred  to,  and,  possibly,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  a  few  others  not 
sharply  defined,  this  should  be  taken  into  account.  On  several  portions  of  the 
rocks  there  are  evidences  that  other  drawings  or  paintings  once  existed,  but  these 
are  now  so  nearly  obliterated  that  no  outline  can  be  followed.  In  many  casesthelines,. 
although  not  sharply  marked,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  enable  anyone  to  dis- 
tinguish the  design.  This  is  especially  true  of  nearly  all  the  figures  on  plate  I.,, 
and  where  most  difficulty  existed  regarding  forms  shown  in  plate  II.,  the  blurred 
or  washed  out  portions  are  indicated  by  dots. 

The  series  of  parallel,  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines,  from  two  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length  were  prol3ably  intended  for  numeration  purposes.  On  plate  I» 
examples  of  these  are  shown  as  they  stand  dissociated  from  any  other  markings 
(figures  1  to  7  and  9),  while  on  plate  II.  records  of  this  kind  are  found  along  with 
some  that  cannot  be  so  classified.-f- 

*  At  ibis  part  of  Lake  Maasanog  the  water  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  feet  in  depth  utithin  a  yard  of 
the  rocks. 

t  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  srranKement  here  shown  has  no  reference  to  their  position  on  th*- 
locks  for  two  miles  north  and  fully  half  as  far  sonth  of  the  Narrows.  AU  the  groups  are  given  as  thejr 
appear,  but  it  is  not  at  aU  likely  that  one  of  them  had  any  reference  to  another.  I  now  regret,  however^ 
that  we  were  not  careful  to  note  the  relative  positions  of  the  groups. 
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Figures  8,  10,*  11  and  12  look  like  direction  marks,  as  do  the  arrow-like 
drawings,  but  it  is  puzzling  to  decide  how  they  could  have  served  such  a  purpose^ 

Sainted  as  they  are  on  a  perpendicular  surface.  Some  of  the  arrow  forms  may 
ave  been  meant  to  represent  men,  as  may  also  have  the  upright  forked  crosses,, 
in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  practice  elsewhere  among  Indians. 
We  are  tolerably  safe  in  reading  the  figures  14  and  18  as  trees,  but  the  other 
drawings  on  this  plate  convey  no  meaning  to  us,  unless  we  deduce  from  figure  26 
a  suggestion  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  the  fence- 
like part  bears  to  clouds  from  which  rain  is  falling  J — but  this,  like  any  other 
guess,  may  be  far  astray. 

Figure  27,  plate  II.,  covers  the  largest  area  of  rock  surface.  Beyond  the 
straight  lines,  the  longest  of  which  measures  iwo  feet,  nothing  is  clear,  but  be- 
neath these  is  a  mass  of  blurred  and  half-faded  pigment,  which  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  yards  suggests  a  man  on  horseback,  but  this  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  unless  we  see  more  reason  to  assign  a  comparatively  rec3nt  date  to  the 
petrographs.  Figure  28  forms  part  of  this  group,  but  has  been  placed  half  its. 
own  width  too  low  in  the  plate  to  make  room  for  figure  29. 

In  the  latter  group  we  see  what  is  perhaps  meant  for  a  human  figure.  The 
lower  portion  is  indistinct,  but  close  behind,  a  three-barred  symbol  is  quite  plain. 

Figure  30  should  be  nearly  perpendicular,  inclining  only  a  few  degrees  to  the 
left,  and  resting  on  the  foot-like  projection. 

Figure  31  is  suggestive  of  a  canoe,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
one  is  represented  by  figure  35,  in  whi^h  a  man  is  standing.  In  the  position 
occupied  by  the  small  cross  above  this  canoe,  figure  12,  plate  I.,  should  be  under- 
stood, but  want  of  room  has  crowded  it  out  of  place. 

Figures  87  and  39  seem  to  tell  complete  stories.  In  the  former  we  havo 
what  was  probably  intended  to  depict  a  moose,  although,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  head  outline,  this  is  only  a  matter  of  supposition.  The  smaller  animal  may 
be  a  dog,  and  the  branching  upright  a  tree,  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  even  guess. 
The  length  of  the  "  moose  "  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  of  the  "  dog  "  five  inches. 
The  dotted  outline  to  indicate  the  head  of  the  larger  animal  is  almost  purely 
imaginary.  I  have  seen  a  hurried  sketch  made  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Drummond,  of  Perth,, 
giving  the  head  a  very  difterent  appearance,  and  Mr.  Drummond  is  an  excellent 
amateur  artist.     The  upright  lines  on  the  back  are  inexplicable. 

Figure  39  is  probably  intended  as  a  hunting  event — the  canoe,  the  wolf,  or 
deer  and  the  turtle  completing  the  group,  although  the  last  mentioned  is  some- 
what indistinct.  But  for  the  length  of  its  tail  the  other  animal  might  be  taken 
for  a  deer,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  water  by  the  men  in  the  canoe. 

The  last  figure  on  plate  II.  looks  like  that  of  a  man,  but  it  is  somewhat 
obscure. 

The  dimensions  given  on  some  of  the  lines  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  proportions  of  these  Lake  Massanog,  muzzinabiks,  or  rock-paintings. 

*  Referring  to  a  western  Algonkian  tribe,  Col.  MaUery  says,  '*  The  cross  signifies,  I  will  barter  or 
trade.  .  .  .  being  a  drawing  uf  the  gesture  sign  for  trade,  the  arms  being  interchanged  in  position." 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  for  1888-89,  p.  603. 

X  Idem  pag^,  700-70L.  The  Objibwaa  represented  clouds  as  arcs  of  a  circle— hoi  low  side  down — 
from  which  descended  lines  to  indicate  rain.  On  a  rough  rock  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  heavy  linea 
to  bring  out  the  idea. 
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OTHER  ROCK  PAINTINGS. 

t 

Mr.  W.  J.  Morris  bas  frequently  informed  me  of  paintings  on  the  shore  of 
another  lake  still  further  east  than  Massanog,  and  there  are  said  to  be  traces  of 
some  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  short  distance  below  Brockville.  Re- 
garding the  latter  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  Indians  within 
recent  years  to  visit  this  place  annually  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
drawings. 

Colonel  Garrick  Mallery,  in  the  volume  already  quoted  from,  writes :  "  Mr. 
'Charles  Hallock  kindly  communicates  information  concerning  pictographs  on 
Nipigon  Bay,  (sic)  which  is  a  large  lake  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  30  miles 
north-west  (sic)  of  Lake  Superior,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Nipigon  river. 
He  says  :  '  The  pictographs  which  are  principally  of  men  and  animals,  occupy  a 
jzone  some  60  feet  long  and  5  feet  broad,  about  midway  of  the  face  of  the  rock  ; 
they  are  painted  in  blood-red  characters,  much  darker  than  the  color  of  the  cliff 
itself. '  He  also  encloses  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newton  Flanagan  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  an  extract  from  which  is  as  follows : 

*  About  the  dimensions  of  the  red  rock  in  Nipigon  bay,  upon  which  appear 
the  Indian  painted  characters,  as  near  as  I  can  jive  you  at  present,  the  face  of 
rock  fronting  the  water  is  about  60  feet,  rising  to  a  greater  height  as  it  runs 
inland.  The  width  along  the  water  is  something  like  900  yards,  depth  quite  a 
distance  inland.  The  pictures  are  from  10  to  15  or  perhaps  20  feet  above  the 
water  ;  the  pictures  are  representations  of  human  figures,  Indians  in  canoes,  and 
of  wild  animals.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted  ages  ago,  by  what 
process  or  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  nor  do  I  know  how  the  paint 
is  made  indelible. 

As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  Indians  here  have  no  traditions  in  regard  to  these 
paintings,  which  I  understand  occur  in  several  places  throughout  the  country, 
-and  none  of  the  Indians  hereabouts  nowadays  practice  any  such  painting.  '* 

Owing  to  the  evident  confusion  in  these  paragraphs,  of  Nipigon  Lake  and 
Nipigon  Bay,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  the  statements  where  the  rock-paint- 
ings are,  but  assuming  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officer  was  not  likely  to 
make  any  mistake  in  naming  the  Bay  as  the  place,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Peter  McKellar, 
of  Fort  William,  for  further  information,  as  there  are  few  men  better  acquainted 
than  he  is  with  all  the  local  features  in  that  part  of  the  province.  His  reply  is 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  unaware  of  anything  of  the  kind  existing  on  Nipigon  Bay. 
This,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  but  meanwhile  we  cannot  decide  where  to  locate 
•the  paintings  referred  to. 

Still  further  west,  Mr.  A.  C.  Lawson,  formerly  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Oanada,  has  described  an  instance  of  rock -carving  as  well  as  one  of  painting  in 
the  Lake  of -the- Woods.  The  former  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Lawson  comparing  the  inscription  marks  with 
the  glacial  grooves  on  the  same  rocks  concludes  that  considerable  antiquity  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  carvings.  On  another  island  known  to  the  Indians  as  Ea-ka- 
ki-wa-bic-min-nis  he  found  inscriptions  painted  in  ochre. 

As  there  are  doubtless  examples  of  rock-painting,  and  rock-carving  hitherto 
unreported  the  writer  will  feel  obliged  for  such  information  as  may  enable  him 
to  make  a  list  of  these  occurrences.  Detailed  accounts,  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs if  possible,  are  especially  desirable.  Where  carvings  exist  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  get  exact  copies  is  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  *  squeeze, '  that  is  to  J 
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say,  a  sheet  of  thoroughly  damp,  coarse  brown  paper,  is  spread  over  the  surface  to 
be  copied,  and  there  held  accurately  in  place,  while  with  a  brush  (a  good  shoe 
brush  will  do)  the  paper  is  gently  beaten  until  it  is  certain  that  every  portion  of 
it  conforms  to  the  face  of  the  stone.  Should  "  breaks  "  appear  in  the  paper,  they 
may  be  covered  with  patches  and  similarly  treated.  Two  or  three  damp  sheets 
may  be  added  in  succession,  with  or  without  paste  (preferably  with  paste  when 
convenient).  Let  this  remain  on  the  rock  until  it  becomes  dry.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  roll  the  sheets  into  small  compass  unless  the  markings  are 
very  coarse.  If  it  prove  needful  to  reduce  the  size,  cut  the  sheet  irregularly  as 
best  to  suit  the  markings,  and  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
pieces  afterwards. 

If  the  work  to  be  copied  be  a  painting,  careful  drawings  should  be  made 
when  photographing  is  impossible,  and  query  marks  should  be  placed  where 
the  outline  is  obscure,  or  otherwise  doubtful.  In  such  cases  no  two  copyists 
would  be  likely  to  agree,  and  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  say  that  so-and-so  is 
not  clear,  than  to  imply  that  the  copy  is  accurate.  Dimensions  of  the  figures 
should  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  assist  when  the  first  drawings 
are  being  more  carefully  copied  for  the  engraver. 

Lot,  concession  and  township  should  be  recorded,  and  as  many  topographical 
details  as  possible  should  be  noted,  with  everything  that  can  be  gathered  relative 
to  Indian  occupation,  date  of  settlement,  and  the  first  observance  of  the 
paintings. 

As  no  possible  good  result  can  follow  the  obliteration  or  destruction  of  such 
paintings  and  carvings  as  are  here  referred  to,  those  persons  on  whose  property 
they  exist  should  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  the  aboriginal  records.  The 
feelings  of  a  common  humanity  alone  should  dictate  this  course,  aside  wholly 
from  the  interest  that  work  of  the  kind  possesses,  not  for  the  student  only,  but 
for  everyone  who  cares  to  cast  a  thought  over  the  course  travelled  by  his  race, 
if  not  on  this  continent,  on  some  other  one ;  for  those  who  have  gone  fastest  and 
farthest,  did  so  by  similar  stages  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  journey. 

LANARK  COUNTY. 

The  number  of  specimens  from  this  county  having  been  considerably  increased 
during  1895,  it  is  possible  to  mention  at  least  two  features  that  characterize 
them  as  a  whole.  One  of  these  is  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  poorly 
finished  celts  or  hatchets.  Not  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  these  tools  possess  the 
finish  that  marks  implements  of  the  same  kind  found  in  the  counties  tnat  lie  be- 
tween lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  although  they  are  but  little  inferior  tp  specimens 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  old  "  Huron  country." 
Most  of  the  eastern  celts  had  no  more  work  expended  on  them  than  was  barely  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  serve  their  purpose.  A  good  cutting  edge  was  produced,  and 
beyond  this  no  trouble  was  taken  to  bring  the  tool  into  shape,  except  that  the 
•corners  were  rubbed  down  a  little,  and  unusually  rough  spots  were  subjected  to  a 
similar  process — this  was  all.  Some  were  designed  for  use  as  axes,  and  others  as 
adzes,  judging  from  the  amount  of  bevel  given  to  opposite  sides  of  the  cutting 
edge ;  and  a  degree  of  smoothness  on  the  comers  of  some  of  them,  about  half-way 
between  the  two  ends  is  suggestive  of  some  binding  material  having  been 
employed  to  fasten  the  tools  to  handles.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  many  of 
them  were  held  directly  in  the  hand.  If  employed  to  remove  charred  wood,  in 
the  course  of  shaping  canoes  for  example,  tools  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
quite  as  effectively  used  in  this  way  as  if  attached  to  a  handle.     A  few  of  those 
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that  approach  most  closely  in  form  to  the  western  type  are  much  weathered,  and 
thus  have  the  appearance  of  greater  age  than  the  rudely  made  specimens,  but 
their  present  condition  is  probably  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  a  coarse 
granite,  some  varieties  of  which  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  the  rudely  formed  celts,  as  is  held  regarding  certain 
*  flints/  that  they  are  "  rejects,"  or  that  they  are  only  partly  finished.  Everything 
leads  to  the  belief  that  they  were  as  complete  as  the  makers  intended  they  should 
be — that,  in  fact,  the  toolmaker  had  no  desire  to  bestow  on  them  any  more  than 
barely  the  amount  of  labor  requisite  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  In  other  words,  the  production  of  fine  axes  and  adzes  was  not 
a  fad,  or  a  whim — was  not  fashionable — among  the  people  who  long  ago  lived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ottawa. 

That,  at  any  rate,  the  lack  of  symmetry  and  polish  on  the  celts  in  question  was 
not  due  to  a  deficiency  of  taste  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  is  borne  out 
by  the  unusually  large  number  of  well-made  '  gouges '  produced  by  the  same 
people.  From  the  limited  area  in  which  Dr.  Beeman  has  had  to  carry  on  his 
work,  we  have  received  nearly  fifty  of  these  stone  implements,  and  many  of  them 
exhibit  traces  of  high  finish,  and  several  specimens  found  in  an  almost  perfect 
condition  are  marvellously  fine  results  of  aboriginal  industry.  One  of  these 
gouges  is  figured  and  described  elsewhere.     (Figure  61.) 

Nowhere  else  in  the  province  have  so  many  tools  of  this  kind  been  found 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  relics,  and  perhaps  the  Lanark  district  ia 
unique  in  this  respect  so  far  as  the  whole  continent  is  concerned.  Some  of  these 
correspond  to  what  may  be  called  the  normal  type»  but  the  variations  are  numer- 
ous and  may  be  described  only  with  the  aid  of  illustrations.  Taken  altogether 
the  collection  of  gouges  from  this  section  is  remarkable. 

The  number  of  slate  gorgets  is  not  large,  but  is  sufficient  to  show  a  similarity 
of  taste  between  the  people  who  resided  here  and  those  who  lived  farther  south  and 
west.  Pipes,  either  of  stone  or  of  clay,  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected, 
but  some  good  specimens  of  both  have  been  found.  Our  Lanark  collection  con- 
tains only  one  "  banner-stone,"  and  it  is  in  an  unfinished  state.  One  very  hand- 
some bird-amulet  is  all  the  district  has  yielded  of  this  type.  Flints  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  specimens  of  quartz  weapons  occur  more  frequently 
than  anywhere  else  in  Ontario.  Recently,  several  felsite  objects  have  been  found, 
and  considerable  interest  attaches  itself  to  these,  more  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
peculiarly  palaeolithic  appearance  than  because  of  the  unusual  selection  of  this 
material.  A  larger  number  of  felsite  specimens  must  be  collected  before  it  will 
be  possible  or  judicious  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  now  barely  suggested  by  those 
we  have.     See  Figs.  21,  22,  23. 

What  follows  regarding  this  county  has  especial  reference  to  the  shores  of 

Lake  Rideau. 

So  much  valuable  material  has  been  brought  together  from  the  shores  of  thia 
lake  during  recent  years,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman  and  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
coadjutors  who  have  become  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  that  the  locality  is  now 
one  of  the  best  represented  in  the  Provincial  Archaeological  Museum.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laren, of  Perth,  having  very  kindly  placed  her  yacht,  the  Geraldine,  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose  of  examining  what  have  been  extensively  occupied  localities 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  in  Leeds,  as  well  as  in  Lanark,  two  days  were  spent  in 
going  over  the  ground. 
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The  water  being  unusually  low  last  summer,  a  very  large  area  ol*  land  was 
left  dry,  for  when  the  water  is  at  its  normal  level,  since  the  construction  of  the 
Rideau  Canal,  it  covers  hundreds  of  acres  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  two  or 
three  feet.  It  is  mostly  on  the  land  thus  submerged,  or  very  close  to  it  when  the 
water  is  high,  that  the  largest  number  of  specimens  have  been  collected. 

What  has  evidently  been  a  populous  and  long  established  aboriginal  settle- 
ment is  on  Plum  Point,  a  small  promontory  in  North  Elmsley.  Here  the  lake  is 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  shore  is  covered  with  blocks  of  Potsdam 
sandstone,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter.  A  little  to  the  east  of 
this  the  surface  is  free  from  stones,  but  every  yard  almost,  yields  evidence  of 
occupation.  The  soil  itself  consists  largely  of  ashes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and 
«ven  more  in  some  places,  and  this  condition  is  said  to  be  apparent  at  intervals 
northeastwards  as  far  as  the  Tay,  half  a  mile  distant.  The  finds  made  along  the 
shore  at  and  near  Plum  Point  are  almost  wholly  free  from  signs  of  European 
contact,  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  being  a  small  triangular  ear-drop,  or 
pendant,  of  what  seems  to  be  blue  glass  of  mottled  appearance,  when  held  up  to 
the  light.  It  is  nearly  equilateral,  measures  five-eighths  of  an  inch  on  the  side, 
and  has  a  small  hole,  roughly  bored,  near  one  of  the  angles.  A  small  semi-circular 
<5opper  blade,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
provided  with  a  sort  of  tang  at  each  end,  on  the  same  plane  a>s  the  curve,  but  at 
an  obtuse  angle  to  it,  was  picked  up  by  Dr.  Beeman  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit. 

Fragments  of  pottery,  although  not  rare  by  any  means,  do  not  occur  so 
frequently  as  on  western  village  sites.  Specimens  made  from  bone  are  scarcely 
€ver  seen.  Steatite  has  been  in  some  request,  but  less  so  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Numerous  rubbing-stones  occur — some  slightly  hollowed,  some  deeply 
furrowed,  and  others  well  rounded  on  the  edge.  Several  excellent  spear  or  lance- 
faeads  (if  they  were  not  knives)  hav^  been  found,  and  "  flints  "  of  various  sizes, 
but  much  alike  in  shape,  are  not  uncommon.  Scrapers  sometimes  take  a  form 
not  seen  anywhere  else.  Celts  and  gouges  are  often  found,  the  former  anything 
but  well-finished,  while  the  latter  are  mostly  characterized  by  their  excellence  of 
form.  A  few  pipes  of  steatite  and  clay  have  been  collected,  but  they  are  not 
numerous. 

Squaw  Point  is  in  South  Elmsley,  Leeds  county,  almost  directly  opposite 
Plum  Point.  Here  also  there  has  been  an  extensive  settlement.  Many  specimens 
have  been  collected  at  this  place,  and  several  very  fine  ones  were  procured  by 
Mrs.  McLaren  during  one  of  the  days  of  our  visit. 

Everything  that  was  found  on  both  Points  and  on  Sand  Island,  a  little  farther 
to  the  north-east,  is  now  in  the  Museum. 

A  valuable  feature  of  many  specimens  from  this  locality  is  their  unfinished 
condition,  by  means  of  which,  in  several  instances,  hints  have  been  afibrded  rela- 
tive to  working  methods. 

The  amount  of  material  we  have  from  this  section  of  Ontario  is  now  sufiicient 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  intelligent  comparison  with  what  is  yielded  by  other 
places,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  specimens  from  Lanark 
county  in  the  report  for  next  year. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  year's  accessions 
from  Lanark,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  so  willingly  co-operated  with  Dr. 
Beeman  in  bringing  together  a  large  quantity  of  material — material  which,  if 
widely  scattered  and  in  private  hands,  would  be  practically  valueless  for  any 
scientific  purpose. 


Unlike  many  elsewhere,  hia  assistants  have  given  their  finds  freely,  and  with- 
out the  remotest  allusion- to  any  mercenary  consideration.  The  only  outlay  has 
been  in  payment  of  labor  on  a  few  occasions  when  it  was  desirable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  low  water  in  Rideau  Lake. 

FLINTS. 


Of  late  years  "Flint  Jacks"  have  been  on  the  increase,  on  account  of  the 
demand  by  collectors  for  rare  forms  of  flaked  specimens.     While  the  naked  eye 
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may  readily  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  weapons  that  have  been  altered 
in  form  to  produce  something  singular,  and,  therefore,  more  marketable,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy,  with  a  lens  of  even  low  power,  to  distinguish  where  the  patina- 
tion  has  been  destroyed,  although  it  is  affirmed  that  some  European  fake-flakers 
have  discovered  a  process  by  means  of  which^  the  pafcina  may  be  artificially  and 
speedily  restored.  In  this  country,  however,  no  such  attempts  have,  so  far,  been 
reported,  although  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  them  some  day. 

The  specimens  here  figured  are  all  from  the  county  of  Brant — most  of  them 
from  the  township  of  Tuscarora,  where  they  were  collected  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  by  Chief  i)eh-ka-non-ra-neh,  a  Mohawk.  They  are  all  represented  full 
size,  and  the  originals  are  in  every  instance  (with  some  two  or  three  exceptions) 
made  from  the  chert  which  has  supplied  the  material  for  most  of  our  Ontario- 
weapons  and  tools  of  the  kinds  typified. 

In  point  of  variety  as  to  outline,  these  specimens  (figures  2  to  19)  from  near 
what  was  in  all  probability  the  chief  town  (Kandoucho)  of  the  Neuters  or  Atti- 
wandarons,  will  compare  favorably  with  flaked  or  chipped  objects  found  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  Indeed,  should  fanciful  forms  not  be  discovered  in  this 
part  oi  the  country,  it  would  be  almost  needless  to  search  for  them  anywhere 
else,  for  among  all  the  Indians  known  to  have  inhabited  Ontario  at  or  before  the 
time  it  was  visited  by  the  French  trader  and  missionary,  the  Neuters,  on  account 
of  their  immunity  from  invasion,  their  command  of  the  "  flint "  supply,  and  the 
generally  excellent  natural  resources  of  their  country,  led  a  life  of  comparative 
ease.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  natives 
would  employ  some  of  their  leisure  in  devising  and  working  out  unusual  shapes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  "  ceremonial "  objects  of  Huronian  slate,  highly  finished,  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  Attiwandaron  country  than  anywhere  else  in  this 
province. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  smallest  of  the  arrow-tips  here 
figured  were  intended  for  use,  and  if  so,  what  ?  or  merely  as  playthings  for 
children.  Perhaps  most  ot  the  specimens  illustrated  were  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  Even  a  savage  would  hardly  expend  much  time,  skill  and  labor  on 
that  which,  if  once  driven  from  his  bow,  he  might  never  see  again,  or  see  only  to 
find  it  ruined.  As  with  the  bone  specimens  we  call  needles  or  awls,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  fanciful  forms  of  "  flints  "  were  employed  to  fasten  the  clothing 
about  the  body.  In  this  capacity  they  would  also  serve  as  personal  adornments. 
In  the  absence  of  a  wide  range  of  material,  and  none  of  it  very  rare,  the  value  of 
Indian  jewelery  must  have  depended  mainly  on  form  and  finish. 

The  specimens  figured  with  rounded  or  blunted  ends  reminds  us  of  "  scrapers," 
and  may,  indeed,  have  been  used  as  such. 

The  only  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  accom- 
panying figure  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  two  arrow-heads 
are  bound  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  small  strip  of  copper, 
apparently  of  European  origin,  as  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
it  has  been  cut  from  some  fragment  of  an  old  pot  or  kettle  of 
this  metal. 

These  specimens  may  be  regarded  as  curiously  symbolic 
of  the  coming  together  of  the  two  races. 

They  were  presented  to  the  curator  personally,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  but  the  record  of  the  donor  and  of  other  par- 
FiG.  20.  (Full  BJze).  ticulars  has  been  lost.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentle- 
man who  presented  them,  he  will  confer  a  favor  by  supplyini^  information! 
relative  to  the  place  and  circumstances  of  this  interesting  little  find. 


Among  the  most  noticeable  specimens  Bddod  to  the  Museum  during  the  past 
year  are  several  of  flesh-colored  felsite.  Figures  21  to  23  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  lot,  although  one  of  them,  sot  tigured,  is  fully  as  large  tm  all  these 
together,  and  some  of  them  present  no  attempt  at  being  notched.  The  extreme 
palceolithic  appearance  of  these  "  felsites  "  is  so  Htriking  as  to  make  one  wonder, 
whether  after  all  America  had  not  a  pre-glacial  type  of  man.  It  is  qnite  out  of 
the  question  to  regard  such  specimens  as  "  rejects."  Extremely  rude  as  they  are, 
there  is  yet  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  stone  to  have  prevented  the  ancient 
■workman  from  bringing  them  into  better  abape.  Neither  are  they  indicative  of 
unskilfulncss  on  his  part.  He  evidently  understood  the  nature  of  his  material, 
knew  exactly  what  form  he  wanted  to  produce,  and  did  so  in  no  hap-hozard 
fashion.  Figure  21  is  a  comparatively  light,  but  well  balanced  celt,  three  and 
three-fourth  inches  long,  and  two  and  a  fourth  inches  wide.  Each  end  is  sharp 
— the  lower  one  has  been  regularly  flaked  on  both  i-idea — but  the  implement  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used. 


Figure  22  ia  of  a  diflerent  type,  and  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
for  wbUe  it  measures  in  this  direction  only  half  an  inch  more  than  the  former 
it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  or  three  times'that  of  figure  21.  The  blade 
13  coarsely  flaked  to  a  cutting  edge  all  round,  but  special  attention  has  been  piud 
to  making  the  lip  thin  and  sharp.  At  the  end  of  a  stout  handle,  as  tbo  notches 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  hold,  this  would  prove  a  very  eflective 
weapon  at  close  quarters. 

Figure  23  not  unlike  the  former  in  side  outline  is  very  thin.  Its  dimensions 
are  two  and  flve-sixteenth  inches  long,  one  and  five-eighth  inches  wide,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  lesj  than  half  an  inch.  The  material  is  of  a  deeper  color, 
almost  like  red  hematite,  and  is  of  flner  grain  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the 
chipping. 

SLATE  TOOLS. 

It  is  not  always  the  most  beautiful,  or  most  highly  finished  object  that  pos- 
sesaes  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  arcbEBologist.     The  specimen  here  figured  is 

absolutely  unlovely, 
and  yet  it  is  a  really 
marvellous  example  of 
aboriginal  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  stone. 
It  is  a  piece  of  Huroni- 
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an  slate  almost  thirteen  inches  and  a  halE  long,  three  sides  of  which  have  been  sawn 
into  tolerably  plane  surfaces,  while  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  on  the  fourth. 
The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  form  this  into  a  chisel  of  some  sort — per- 
haps what  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  an  "  ice  chisel "  several  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  Museum.  Whatever  the  purpose  was,  the  work  has  been  performed 
in  accordance  with  a  well  designed  plan,  for  while  two  opposite  sides  are  nearly 
parallel,  a  third  one  is  made  with  a  slight  outward  curve,  to  which  it  was  obviously 
the  intention  that  the  opposite  and  still  incompletely  worked  side  should  corres- 
pond. This  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  specimen  was  found  near  Lom- 
bardy.  Township  of  South  Elmsley,  Leeds  County,  by  Mr.  Nelson  Covell,  by  whom 
it  is  presented. 

The  specimen  of  which  a  figure  is  here  shown  is  simply  a  slate  pebble,  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 

thick,  on  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  work  to  bring  it  into  shape, 
but  which  is  deeply  worn  on  both  edges,  and  is  considerably  bat- 
tered at  the  ends.  The  worn  portion  is  too  deep  to  be  the  result 
of  wear  in  connection  with  attachment  to  a  handle  for  hammer 
purposes,  because  the  tool  is  so  light.  The  hollowed  portion  on 
each  edge  is  sharply  shouldered  towards  opposite  ends  and  at  a 
slight  angle,  and  its  general  appearance  suggests  that  the  stone 
was  held  between  the  operator's  two  hands  and  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  some  cord  or  thong  that  surrounded 
it,  the  purpose  probably  being  to  smooth,  stretch,  or  render  sup- 
ple the  sinew  or  fibre  so  operated  upon.  The  battering  on  the 
ends  may  be  the  result  of  blows  that  were  occasionally  struck  in 
connection  with  some  other  part  of  the  work. 

The  tool  referred  to  was  picked  up  on  Lake  Erie  shore,  in 
Elgin  County. 

Figure  26  shows  the  proportions  of  what  is  the  largest,  if  not 
Fig.  25.  ^j^g  heaviest  stone  implement  in  the  Museum.     It  has  been  sug- 

gested that  the  use  of  it  was  to  break  ice  on  the  surface  of  springs  or  streams, 
but  this  is  wholly  supposititious,  as  any  common  hatchet  or  heavy  flint  would 
answer  this  purpose,  and  it  is  therefore,  not  likely  that  a  special  form  of  tool 
would  be  made  to  accomplish 
it,  especially  a  tool  on  which 
so  much  labor  had  been  ex- 
pended.    It  is  probable  that  at  Fig.  26. 

least  an  inch  has  been  broken  oif  one  end,  but  even  in  its  injured  state  it  measures 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  At  one  time  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
workman  to  cut  this  piece  of  stone  along  lines  different  from  those  latterly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  shallow-pecked  "  scribing  "  may  yet  be  seen  almost  continuously 
from  end  to  end.     From  North  Yarmouth  township,  Elgin  county. 


A  WELL  WORN  ADZE. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  plain  celts,  or  hatchets,  or  of  the  adzes  shows 
any  sign  that  it  even  was  attached  to  a  handle.  The  adze  (six  and  a  quarter 
inches  long)  represented  by  figure  27  is  an  exception.  On  what  has  originaliy 
been  the  flat  face  of  this  tool  the  abrasion  of  thongs  uaed  to 
fasten  the  handle  has  not  only  worn  the  comers  deeply,  but 
has  reduced  by  three- sixteenths  of  an  inch  the  whole  body  of 
the  stone. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  wear  has  been  almost 
wholly  effected  on  the  flat  side  of  ihe  tool,  as  if  the  rounded 
side  had  been  in  contact  with  the  handle,  and  the  thongs 
therefore,  binding  the  two  by  passing  round  the  former  side, 
just  the  opposite  of  what  the  form  of  such  tools  would  sug- 
gest, but  this  one  may  have  been  employed  in  some  excep- 
tional way.  In  any  event  it  mu^t  have  seen  many  years  of 
service  to  be  in  its  present  condition. 

The  stone  appears  to  be  a  very  fine  grained  syenite,  capable 
^'  of  taking  and   keeping  a  good  edge.     The  adze  is  from  the 

Brandon  farm,  near  Talbotville  in  Elgin   County — not  far  from  the  celebrated 
earthwork  in  Southwold. 

CLAY    PIPES. 

Figure  28  represents  an  exceedingly  remarkable  form  of  clay  pipe.  The 
two  chambers  of  the  bowl  open  into  each  other  immediately  below  the  point  of 
junction,  so  that  one  stem  hole  was  sufHcient  to  communicate 
with  both.  The  workmanship  on  this  pipe  is  not  of  the  highest 
quality — there  is  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  and  the  twin  por- 
tions of  the  head  ar?  neither  round,  nor  oval,  obviously  the  result 
of  awkwardness  in  manipulation.  This  specimen  is  one  of  sev- 
eral found  in  the  township  of  Harvey,  Peterborough  county,  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Caimduff,  of  Bobcaygeon,  and  kindly  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  him. 

Figure  29  represents  a  very  well  executed 
human  face  on  the  bowl  of  a  clay  pipe.  Although 
Fig.28.(HJf.dU.)  the  features  are  strongly  marked,  they  are  not 
distinctively  Indian.  The  ears  are  pierced.  The  eyes  have 
been  carefully  moulded  to  give  expression — a  less  successful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  form  lips,  but  the  chin  and  cheeks  are 
fairly  well  modelled.  As  in  most  cases  the 
face  looks  along  the  stem.  Found  in 
Harvey  township  Peterborough  county  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Jas.  Caimduff. 

Figure  30.      This    ornament    from  the 
head   of    a    pipe   bears    some   resemblance  Fig.  39.  (Hnlfdik.) 
to   Indian   physiognomy,   but  the  specimen 
men  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  hair  is  arranged.     This  fragment  is  only  an  inch  and  a. 
half    in   length.    Mr.   James   CairndufF,   Harvey    township,. 
Peterborough  county. 
FiK.3a 


In  these  figures  (31  and  32)we  have  represented  a  pipe-stem  of  very  singular 
shapeand  style  of  ornamentation.  The  twosides  are  wholly  unlike  in  design, and  on 

the  one  bearing  the 
diagonal  pattern  the 
markings  though  deep 
are  much  less  so  than 
■  those  on  the  opposite 
Pig.  31.    (Holfdii.)  Fig.  S2.   (Hftlf  dia.)  side,    where    at    the 

deepest  parts  they  are  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Along 
each  edge  also,  there  is  a  deep  groove.  Short  as  this  stem  is,  it  was  meant  to  be 
held  immediately  in  the  mouth,  as  it  is  much  reduced  in  size  at  the  end,  and  the 
hole  is  too  small  for  the  insertion  of  anything  larger  than  a  quill.  This  most 
unusual  form  was  found  in  Harvey  township,  Peterborough  county,  by  Mr. 
James  Calrnduff. 

Perhaps  the  Indian  allowed  his  fancy  or  hta  whim  to  play  more  freely  in 

pipe-making  than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.     While  it  is  true  that  certain 

.^^F^-.  types   prevailed    in    ^ven   localities,   individual    pipe-makers 

OI^PIIIR}  evinced  considerable  originality  in  the  forms  they  produced.    IE 

ecouomy  of  space  for  convenience  in  carrying  was  the  object  of 

him  who  made  the  specimen  illustrated  by  (igure  33,  he  could 

I  scarcely  have  produced  anything  more  compact,  as  the  stem  in 

I  all  probability  wai  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  which  would 

have  madb  the  total  length  two  inches,  or  just  the  same  as  the 

height,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  it  measures  an  inch  and 

a  quarter  from  front  to  back,  and  is  only  five-eighths  of  an  inch 

wide.     Edgewise,  the  bowl  narrows  rapidly  inside,  from  a  little 

Yig.a.  (Haitdia.)  over  an  inch  to  about  throe-eighth.a  of  an  inch  in  its  longer 
diameter,  so  that  the  charge  of  tobacco  or  other  smoking  material  could  not  have 
been  a  very  heavy  one.  This  pipe  was  found  on  lot  seventeen,  concession  two, 
township  of  Malahide,  by  Mr.  George  C.  Peacock. 

Figure  34  represents  an  almost  perfect  specimen 
of  clay  pipe,  small  in  size,  and  correct  in  outline. 
It  appears  to  have  been  better  burnt  than  is  usual, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  undergone  long  usage.  The 
bowl  is  an  inch  and  three-fourths  in  height,  and  the 
stem  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long — both  mea."!- 
ured  from  the  outer  angle. 

It  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Master 
Garnet  Page,  who  found  it  on  his  father's  farm, 
lot  thirty-two,  south  half  of  broken  front,  Bertie  Fig.  34. 

township,  county  of  Welland. 

This  little   clay   pipe  presents   a   few   pecularities.     Both 
stem  and  head  are  square,  or  were  intended  to  be  so;  the  walls 
of   the   bowl   are  unusually  thin,  and  the  ornamental  pattern 
,^^^^  is  of  a  kind  seldom  seen.     It  was  found  in  Elgin  county,  and 

Fig!  36.  (HaJ(di».)     procured  from  Dr..  Tweedale,  jr. 

The  exceedingly  diminutive  pipe  shown  here  half 
diameter,  was  found  at  the  "  Fort"  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  R. 
Shaw  Wood,  lot  20,  con  4.  London  township.     Itisnota 

fine  piece  of  work  at  all,  and  may  have  been  made  by  

a  child,  or  for  the  use  of  one.     This,  with  numerous  ^^^  ^   (Two-tbitd«  di».) 

other  specimens  was  procured  from  Mr.  Wm  Mathe- 


son,  one  of  Ontario's  most  indefatigable  collectors,  and  to  whom  the  county  of 
Middlesex  especially  owes  much  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  bring  together  hun- 
dreds o£  valuable  specimens,  which  but  for  him,  would  probably  have  been  lost. 

STONE  PIPES. 

Figure  37  shows  a  neat  little  pipe  (an  inch  and  a 
'  half  long)  of  soapstone  found  on  lot  twenty-seven,  con- 
cession C,  Scarborough  township,  York  county.  It  is  a 
deep  black,  and  highly  polished.  The  margin  of  the  bowl 
is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  neatly  cut  lines,  perliaps  for 
embellishment,  but  the  apparently  intentional  breaks  in  the 
series  suggest  that  a  reckoning  of  some  kind  may  have 
been  made  here.  This  with  other  specimens  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  Martin  of  Scarboro',  who  found  them.    Fig.  37.    (FullBize.) 

The  pipe  figured  here  when  in  a  perfect  state  must  have  been 
of  elegant  form.  It  is  remarkably  well  made  showing  few 
traces  of  tool-marks.  It  is  made  of  rich,  dark  amber-colored 
soapstone,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  on  lot  22, 
concession  5,  Bathurst  township,  Lanark  county.  Mr.  Wilson 
presents  it  through  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman. 

Figure  39   is  a  peculiar  speci- 
men ot   pipe    on   account  of   the 
Fio.  SB.    (Halfdii.)      triangular  transverse  section  pre- 
sented by  its  stem,  and  from  the 
fact  that  a  bead  has  been  neatly  carved  to  offset  each 

angle.     Two    of  these   beads   extend   nearly   to   the  ^^^^^^_^^ 

margin  of  the  bowl,  but  the  one  on  the  base  of  the  fio.  sp.    (H*u  dia  ) 

stem  terminates  just  where  the  head  begins.     This 
pipe  is  made  of  gray  soapstone.    It   was   found   in  Harvey  township,  county 
of  Peterborough,  by  Mr.  James  Cairndud'. 

The  soapstone  pipe  figured  in  this  cut  is  remarkable 
for  the  long,  Hat  tail  or  projection  underneath  the  bowl. 
The  total  height  of  the  pipe  is  three  and  three-fourth 
inches,  the  projection  alone  measuring  two  inches.  This 
lower  part  is  three-eights  of  an  inch  thick  where  it  unites 
with  the  base  of  the  bowl,  but  it  is  only  half  that  thickness 
at  the  end.  The  st«m  is  a  flattened  oval  (like  that  shown  in 
figure  38).  seven-eights  of  an  inch  wide.  It  was  piob- 
ably  longer  at  one  time,  as  the  end  appears  rough,  or 
only  rubbed  down  enough  to  remove  angles. 

This  singularspecimen  was  found  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Parks,  of  Eganville,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Tay,   South    Sherbrooke  town- 
ship, Lanark  county. 
,„„..   ,  Astonepipeof  rareformisshown  atfijr.ll. 

Measured  lengthwise,  i.e.,  trom  the  lip  ot  tlie 
bowl  downwards  it  is  one  inch  and  seven-eightlis,  and  is  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  being  as  wide.  In  cross  section  it  presents 
three  angles  united  by  rounded  sides,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
bowl-hole  is   Bve-eights   of  an   inch  in  diameter  at  the  lip,  but 


diminishes  to  less  than  half  of  that  at  the  bottom,  an  inch  and  a  quarter-  deep. 
The  stem-hole  which  enters  from  the  widest  side  is  half-au-inch  in  diameter,  hut 
narrows  rapidly  to  nearly  an  eighth  where  it  meets  the  one  forming  the  bowL 
On  the  other  two  sides  a  turtle  is  rudely  carved.  This  pipe  was  found  in  South 
Yarmouth  township,  Elgin  county. 

The   unfinished   pipe   illustrated   by   figure   42   was  found  in  a  field  near 
the   Brant   House,   not  far  from  the  lake   shore,   in    Nelson  township,  county 
of  Halton.     It  is  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in   Ohio,  and  known  as  platform, 
or  monitor    pipes,   the   tatter   name   having   been   given   to   them   from    their 
resemblance   to   the  turret  warship   "  Monitor."     The   material   of   this  pipe  is 
exceedingly    hard — probably    quartzite,  and    the    amount   of   labor   expended 
to   bring   it   to   its   present   shape   must   have   been   extraordinary.       Only    a 
little  polishing  has  been  done,  and  the  marks  of  pecking  are  still  visible  over  most 
of  the  surface.     Boring  to  form  the  hole  has  been  begun,  but  the  cavity  formed  is 
less  than  three-eights  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
scarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter.     The 
work  of  boring  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  means  of  wood  and  sand,  for 
not  only  i.'^  the  bottom  of  the  hole  nicely 
rounded,   but   the   eutire  surface  is  free 
from  ihe  strife  left  by  stone  drills.   Indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  perforate  this 
material  witii  a  chert  instrument,  itself  no 
harder.     A   wooden   drill,   therefore,   re- 
volved by  means  of  a  bow,  and  aided  by 
jfic.  42,  sand  and  water  would  seem  to  have  been 

the  only  method  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  hole  in  this  stone.  No  doubt  the  proceess  must  have  been  an  exceed- 
ingly slow  one,  but  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workman  would  enable  him  in  the 
course  of  months,  or  of  years — perhaps  of  nearly  a  life-time,  to  complete  his  work. 
As  the  diameter  of  the  intended  bowl  averages  an  inch  and  three  quarters  while 
that  of  the  hole  is  less  thao  half  an  inch,  it  was  probably  the  intention  to  widen 
the  boring  by  other  means  after  the  completion  of  the  drilling,  or,  it  may  have 
been  that  allowance  was  made  fora  certain  amount  of  necessary  enlargement  near 
the  margin,  as  the  hole  deepened.  This,  however,  would  be  less  likely  where  a 
wooden  spindle  was  employed  than  if  a  stone  drill  of  any  kind  had  been  used. 
At  one  end  of  the  projecting  base,  the  merest  beginning  of  a  stem-hole  may  be 
seen.  In  this  instance  the  shorter  and  thicker  end  has  been  chosen  for  the  stem, 
whereas  in  most  pipes  of  this  kind  the  longer  end  has  been  selected. 

The  length  of  this  fine  specimen  along  the  base  is  live  inches,  and  the  height 
is  three  and  a  quarter  inches. 

It  was  found  by  Master  Richard  Lewis,  son  of  Mr,  John  Lewis,  of  the  Toronto 
Globe,  and  was  kindly  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  it  has  occurred  to  me  as  not  improbable  that 
while  the  ultimate  purpose  of  such  a  specimen  as  Fig.  42  was  no  doubt  that  of 
a  pipe,  it  may  have  been  employed  primarily  as  a  head-piece  when  using  the 
bow-drill.  Something  hard  must  have  formed  a  seat  for  the  head  of  the  drill 
shaft,  and  such  seat  must  have  become,  in  course  of  time,  deeply  pitted.  It  is  not 
beyond  what  we  know  of  Indian  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  suppose  that  the  ancient 
workman  wasintelligent  enough  to  takeadvantageof  the  consequent  wear,  to  assist 
him  in  producing  the  largest  cavity  for  a  pipe  in  a  stone  so  hard  as  quartz,  while 


at  the  same  time  he  could  not  have  found  anything  better  adapted  for  a  head- 
piece when  using  his  drill.  As  in  the  case  of  other  surmises  this  may  be  very  wide 
of  the  mark,  but  the  appearance  of  the  hole  rather  lends  color  to  the  thought,  aad 
the  base  of  the  specimen  is  admirably  adapted  to  fit  against  the  brow,  or,  indeed, 
to  be  pressed  by  any  part  of  the  body  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  a 
drill,  whether  worked  by  one  person,  or  by  two,  for  the  latter  method  was,  no 
doubt,  sometimes  found  necessary. 

PENDANTS. 

This  pendant-like  specimen  is  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  F.  Crone,  Arkona,  It 
is  a  giay  slate,  unstrlped,  and  measures  an  inch  and  three-fourths  acros-^  its  two 
longer  diameters,  being  an  inch  in  thickness  below,  arid  three-eighths  of  an  inch 

thick   at    the  top.     The  evidences  or  appear- 

■  ances  of  wear  are  but  slight,  and  are  on  what 
would  be  the  lower  rather  than  the  upper  side 
of  the  hole  if  the  article  had  been  worn  as  a 
drop,  or  pendant.  The  irregularity  of  form  is 
unaccountable,  as  articles  of  this  material  are 
usually  marked  by  considerable  care  to  pro- 
*  '"■  *^-  duce  correspoedence  in  all  their  parts.     As  may 

be  seen  from  the  cut,  one  edge  is  broad — three-eighths  of  an  inch — while  the 
opposite  edge  is  scarcel}'  a  third  of  that,  and  while  the  corner  at  the  base  of  the 
latter  edge  is  comparatively  well-defined,  that  on  the  opposite  side  is  rounded. 
Perhaps  the  specimen  was  left  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

The   specimen   represented   here  (one  and  three-eighth  inches  long)  is  an 
accurate  piece  of  work,  all  things  considered.     It  is  more  nearly  exact  in  its  sides 
and  angles  than  most  men,  not  lapidaries,  would  produce  with  the  aid  of  good 
tools.     The  stone  is  Huronian  slate,  and  not  difficult  to  work, 
and  yet  one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  nicety  that 
characterizes  Fig.  **.     All  the  comers  are  delicately  rounded, 
and  the  polish  is  probably  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
stone   to   take.      The   holes   have  been  carefully  bored — not 
mathematically  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  but  very  nearly  so — 
and  the  drills  have  left  as  clean  pieces  of  work  as  if  they  had 
been   part  of  the  beat  machinery.     In  each  case  the  perfor- 
ation has  been  made  from  one  side  only — at  any  rate  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  reverse — and  the  longer  one  is  wider 
by  half  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  end,  where  it  measures  ^"^  **■ 

only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  specimen  was  procured  from  Chief 
Dch-ka-non-ra-neh,  of  the  Tuscarora  reserve.  Brant  county. 

Was  this  an  ear  ornament  ?      It  is  two  and  five-eighth  inches  in 

length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  broad  end  is  brought  to 
an  edge  from  each  side,  and  the  point  is  fairly- well  rounded.  Similar 
specimens  have  been  found  at  wide  intervals  throughout  the  province, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  sharpened  at  the  wide  end. 

Found  on  Mr.  Shaw  Wood's  farm,  lot  20,  con.  4,  London  town- 
ship. 

GORGETS— AMULETS,  OR  TALISMANS  (?). 

The  arrangement,  or  want  of  arrangement  of  holes  in  those 
specimens  we  have  agreed  to  call  gorgets,  or  tablets,  is  always 
puzzling.       When    a    gorget    has     only     one    hole,     it    may     be 


near  the  end  (generally  the  sm&ller  end,  when 
there  is  any  difference),  in  the  centre  or  any- 
where else  between  these  two  points  —  having 
two,  the  position  is  equally  uncertain,  except 
that  a9  a  usual  thing  they  are  bored  in  line  with 
the  longer  axis  of  the  specimen,  but  when  the 
number  exceeds  two,  even  this  regularity  is  lost 
sight  of  Fig.  46,  from  the  Lake  Erie  shore,  in  South 
Yarmouth  township,  illustrates  how  four  holes  have  Fio.  46. 

been  made  in  a  specimen,  now  fragmentary.  Nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  holes  indicates  wear  by  suspension — on  the 
contrary,  the  original  drill  marks  are,  in  each  case,  quite 
visible. 

The  brown  slate  tablet  illustrated  by  Fig.  47.  is  four  and 
one-eighth  inches  in  length,  one  and  three-fourth  inches  across 
the  widest  portion  and  three-sixteenths  of  au  inch  in  thickness 
In  every  particular  the  workmanship  is  good.  The  form  is 
not  only  almost  symmetrical,  and  the  finish  excellent,  but  the 
whole,  which  shows  signs  of  considerable  wear,  is  unusually 
well  bored.  The  twelve  notches  at  the  top  were  no  doubt 
intended  merely  for  ornamental  purposes.  Found  on  the 
surface  by  M.r.  Daniel  Dewer,  lot  11,  concession  13,  township 
of  Lobo,  &[iddlesex  county. 
Fio.  47.  The  specimen  figured  here  reminds  one  of  the  "  hummers  " 

that  boys  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  much  to  the  terror  of  their  mothers 
■and  older  sisters,  who  declare  that  "they  will  fiy  off  the  string  some  day  and  break 
something,  or  hurt  somebody."  But  attempts  made  to 
produce  a  hum  with  this  specimen  have  not  been  suc- 
'Cessful.  The  sraoothneas  of  the  upper  side  of  the  hole 
indicates  possible  use  as  a  pendent  adornment  of  some 
kind,  and  the  notches  that  surround  the  specimen  are  no 
<loubt  so  placed  by  way  of  ornamentation.  They  are 
certainly  not  tally-marks.  The  stone  is  dark  brown  slate, 
three  inches  long,  two  inches  wide;  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  the  edges  being  ground  down  to  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Randall  on  lot  21,  concession  18,  broken  front.  West 
Williams.  Fig.  48. 

Figure  49  represents  a  unique  form,  so  far  at  least  as  Ontario  is  concerned. 

It  is  of  the  material  (Huronian  slate)  which  was  so  much  in  demand  for  what  we 

call  ceremonial  objects.     As  is  the  case  with  some 

other  specimens  referred  to  in  this  report,  the  one 

here  figured   is   in   an    unfinished   state.       It  is 

three  and  three-eighth  inches  long,  and  two  and 

three-fourth  inches  wide,  and  varies  in  thickness 

from  half  an  inch  at  one  end  to  little  more  than  a 

quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  other.     The  under  side 

is  rough  and  uneven,  although  some  rubbing  has 

been  done  to  remove  the  inequalities.     The  large, 

central  hole  is  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an 

pj_  4g_  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  is  quite  rough  on 

the  edge,  whitSi  is  very  thin  on  account  of  the  countersunk  cavity  worked  round 
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it  on  the  upper,  or  nearly  completed  side.  From  this  side  also  the  end  holes 
have  been  chiefly  bored,  and  they,  too,  have  the  countersunk  appearance.  This 
odd  specimen  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  Shaw  Wood,  near  London,  Ont. 

BIRD  AMULETS. 

"  Bird  amulets  "  have  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  these  reports,  but 
figure  50  represents  one  which  is  unusually  squat,  and  shows  the  difficulty  that 
must  have  been  experienced  by  the  workman  in  perforating  the  ever  present  "  fora 
and  aft "  holes  in  the  base.      The  greatest 
thickness  of  the  specimen  at  the  breast  is  only 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  but   the   holes  are 
there  fully  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
on  the  outside.     The  length  of  this  amulet,  ^^*  ^' 

which  came  from  Chubb's  farm,  Malahide  township,  Elgin  county,  is  four 
inches,  and  it  is  almost  an  inch  and  three  quarters  across  the  widest  part. 

The  bird-amulet,  of  which  this  is  a  cut,  presents  a  few  uncommon  features* 
In  the  first  place  it  is  disproportionately  long  and  slender,  measuring  from  head 
to  tail  almost  seven  inches  and  a  half,  the  greatest  thickness  on  the  base  being^ 

only  half  an  inch. 
The  base  too,  is 
well  rounded 
transversely,  and 
a  little  so,  length- 
Fiff.  61.  wise,   so    that    it 

can  be  made  to  stand  only  with  some  care.  Then,  the  head  is  destitute  of  the 
projecting  eyes,  which  in  an  exaggerated  form,  characterize  many  objects  of  this 
kind,  and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  has  been  expended  on  the  tail, 
which  forms  a  flange  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  lastly,  all  the  angles  except 
those  along  the  base  are  relieved  with  shallow  notches.  From  Tuscarora  town- 
ship, Brant  county,  Ontario. 

In  most  respects  this  specimen  is  the  opposite  of  figure  5L  •  It  is  only  three 
and  three-eighth  inches  long,  but  it  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across  the  base 

The  head  is  provided  with  enormous  eyes,  the 

tail  is  a  simple  prolongation  of  the  body  ;  there  are 
no  markings  along  any  of  the  edges  or  angles,  and 
the  base,  although  a  little  convex  from  side  to  side 
is  slightly  concave  from  end  to  end. 

This  specimen  was  also  found  in  Brant  county.  Fig.  62. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  the   three   objects  here  figured  are 

made  of  striped  slate. 

BANNER  STONES.  (?) 

This  specimen  figured  here  is  less  finely  finished  than  are  most  objects  of  its 
class.     It  is  also  destitute  of  the  terminal  knobs  shown  on  two  others  in  a  former 

report.  The  hole,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
not  exactly  midway,  from  the  ends,  is  almost 
perfectly  smooth.  As  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  any  reason  for  polishing  the  hole  intention- 
ally, the  inference  is  that  this  smoothness  is 
the  result  of  usage.  The  material  is  slate,  one 
might  almost  say  '  as  usual,'  but  the  veining 
Fig.  63.  is  not  so   distinct  as  on  many  pieces.      This 

*  banner-stone  *  or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  measures  five  and  three-fourth 


inches  from  tip  to  tip.  straight  across.  It  was  found  in  the  city  of  St.  Thomaa. 
four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  came  into  our  possession  from  Dr.  Tweedale,  jr., 
along  with  nuoierous  other  specimens. 

Instructive  as  are  all  unfinished  specimens,  they  are  peculiarly  so  when  they 
possess  traces  of  the  various  steps  taken  to  bring  them  into  form.  Figure  54  la 
an  especially  good  example  of  this  kind.  Al- 
though the  workmanship  is  unmistakeably 
that  of  a  tyro,  he  no  doubt  followed  tradi- 
tional methods  closely.  Here  we  have  the 
roughly  blocked-out,  and  partly  rubbed  down 
material,  but  the  work  has  been  so  wretchedly 
done  that  no  amount  of  further  labor  could 
make  it  a  first-class  "  banner-stone."  The 
marks  of  the  pecking  process  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  boss  are  quite  fresh-looking,  one 

notch  has  been  cut  down  fully  half  way,  and  mg.  54. 

the  second  one  has  been  marked  out.  In  numerous  specimens  belonging  to  our 
collection  the  sides  of  the  notches  are  slightly  hollowed  lengthwise,  as  if  the  hole 
had  first  been  put  through,  and  the  cutting  down  had  not  removed  all  traces  of 
the  boring,  but  in  this  case  the  operation  was  reversed.  The  specimen  is  from  lot 
16,  concession  6,  township  of  McGillivray,  Middlesex  county,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Caleb  Dowker. 

WOMEN'S  KNIVES. 

This  cut  represents  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  woman's  knife.     As  in  most 
cases,  it  is  of  slate.     It  measures  six  inches  in  length,  and  at  its  widest  part  is  an 
■  ■  inch  and  a  quarter.     In  accordance  with  cus- 

lliliSMlfiif'  ''i''Jti'  ■  ■  '"  B»pP'-J!!l!I:i.  torn  the  neck  is  notched,  and  the  notches  are 
Ujj^|||||||||y|i|j|g||||jj|^g^^^^  BO  worn  as  to  indicate  long  usage  of  the  tool^ 

which  is  of  elegant  form,  and  in  every  par- 
Fig  85.  ticular  very  well  made.  The  central  portion 
of  the  blade  on  both  sides  is  flat  and  each  edge  is  formed  by  a  slightly  rounded 
bevel  extending  from  it.  This  specimen  is  part  of  the  extensive  collection  made 
by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  who  procured  it  from  Mr.  James  Peters,  of  Brooke,  in  the 
township  of  Bathurst,  Lanark  county. 

Figure  56  is  suggestive  of  European  influence,  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  well  known  bowie  knife,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  original  shape 
of  the  stone  should  not  have  supplied  a  hint  as  to  the  handle.     In  all  probability 
this  was  a  "  woman's  knife,  "  many 
forms  of  which  existed.     It  is  of  ar- 
gillite.ten  and  a  half  ioches  long,  and 
disproportionately    thick,    the  back 
^ff'  "•  being  nearly   an  inch  across  at  th 

handle,  tapering  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  point.  The  blade,  which  has 
a  slight  curve  sidewise  about  three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  point,  is  brought 
to  an  edge  only  an  inch  or  so  nearer  the  handle,  thus  making  the  working  portion 
of  the  tool  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The  handle — three  inches  long — is 
roughly  quadrangular,  the  comers  being  rounded  oflF.  A  groove  extending  round 
the  end  of  the  handle  and  along  both  sides  into  the  blade  is  probably  the  result 
of  weathering  before  the  stone  caught  the  aboriginal  cutler's  eye.  The  whole  ot 
the  workmanship  on  this  specimen  is  very  rude.  Lanark  county. 
5  AB. 


Of  very  unusual  form  is  the  tool  represeuted  by  figure  57.  It  is  nearly  eight 
inches  long,  and  at  the  widest  part  mea^iared  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  ita  greatest 
thickness  not,  exceeding  half  an  inch.  In  cross-section  it  is  almost  triangular, 
.  ^_— a^MB^esp^BW^p^^i^B^^^Mik     what   may    be  called   the 

exceedingly  obtuse  angle 
^'8- 1"^-  which   disappears  at  each 

end  of  the  tool  by  becoming  slightly  rounded,  on  account  of  the  rubbing  or  grinding 
which  has  been  done  to  make  a  chisel  edge  at  one  extremity  and  to  bring  the  ma- 
terial (Huronian  slate),  to  a  point  at  the  other.  Although  this  specimen  has  been 
somewhat  injured,  it  is  sufiiciently  perfect  to  exemplify  the  correctness  of  the  savage 
workman's  eye,  for  it  would  not  be  easy  even  with  modern  appliances,  to  produce 
anything  in  stone,  more  accurate  in  outline.  The  smaller  end  has  lost  probably  a 
i^uarter  of  an  inch,  but  the  condition  of  the  angles  close  to  the  fracture  leaves  no 
doubt  that  here  the  tool  terminated  in  a  point.  The  chisel  end  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  brought  to  a  fine  edge  as  it  now  presents  a  perfectly  flat, 
though  thin,  face,  not  at  all  having  the  appearance  of  dullness  as  the  result  of 
wear. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  use  to  which  a  tool  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  applied,  unless  in  the  preparation  or  dressing  of  skins,  as  were  other  forma 
of  women's  knives. 

The  material  is  altogether  too  f  ra^le  for  being  brought  into  contact  with  wood 
or  bone.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  as  a  skinning  blade,  than 
are  the  numerous  celts  or  hatchets  popularly  so  regarded. 

Whatever  its  purpose  may  have  been,  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  the 
Museum,  of  aboriginal  skill  in  the  production  of  asymmetrical  form.  It  was  found 
on  lot  16,  concession  7,  township  of  Bathurst,  Lanark  county,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Macdonald,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum. 

TUBES  OF  STONE. 

The  use  of  stone  tubes  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  references  to  the  various 
theories   entertained  regarding  them  have  been  made   in  former  reports.     The 
specimen  here  figured  differs  somewhat  from  all  the  other  objects  of  this  kind 
now  in  the  Museum.     The  material  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  others  (Huronian  slate),  but  it  varies   from 
them  all  both  in  shape  and  in  the  character  of  the 

hole.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  1 

is,  in  cross -section,  a  fairly  symmetrical  oval  with  a  I 

nearly  uniform  shorter  diameter  of  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch,  hut  decreasing  in  its  longer  diameter  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  at  one  end  to  three-fourths  of  an  p,Q  ^g, 

inch  at  the  other,  which  is  almost  circular.     The 

hole,  which  has  been  badly  bored,  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  smaller  end  of  the  tube,  and  at  the  large  end  it  is  extremely  interesting  to 
have  so  good  an  illustration  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  workmen  toenlai^  the 
size  of  perforation,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  exterior  outline  of  the  object.  This 
be  has  proceeded  to  do  by  sawing  slots  in  the  sides  of  the  aperture,  but  something 
has  occurred  to  interrupt  the  work  which  we  have  here  in  its  incomplete  state. 
The  enlarging  of  a  circular  hole  at  one  end  of  a  tube  (as  we  find  in  many  cases) 


^ 
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was  a  comparatively  easy  teksk — most  of  the  work  could  be  performed  by  means 
of  drills,  corresponding  to  our  rimmers,  more  widely  flaring  than  those  with 
which  the  boring  had  been  done,  but  in  this  case  such  an  operation  was  impossible 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  thus  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the  ancient 
Attiwandaron  craftsman's  skill,  as  it  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Delaney  on  lot  14, 
concession  6,  in  McGillivray  township,  Middlesex  county. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  all  probabilit}"^  the  oval  form  given  to  this  unfinished 
tube  was  simply  the  one  that  occurred  to  the  workman  as  requiring  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  labor  to  bring  his  piece  of  slate  into  regular  shape. 

Figure  59  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Museum.  The  material  is  of 
-exceedingly  fine-grained  limestone.     It  is  two  and  three-fourth  inches  long  and 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  high  at  the  end  as  seen 
in  the  cut.  Although  somewhat  rough-look- 
ing at  the  small  end  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  fragment  of  any  larger  specimen,  but  looks 
rather  as  if  the  work  had  not  been  quite  com- 
Fio.  69.  pleted.     If    broken    at   all,   a   slightly    upward 

turn  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fractured  end 
is  suggestive  of  another  flare  similar  to  the  one  seen  in  the  illustration.  The  hole 
a>t  the  large  or  flared  end  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  narrows  at 
a  depth  of  one  inch,  to  nearly  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  as  it  appears  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  use  of  such  a  specimen  is  not  known.  It  was  picked  up 
^A  a  surface  find  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson  on  lot  12,  concession  4,  in  the  township 
of  McGillivray,  Middlesex  County. 

SMALL,  HANDLE-HOLKD  HAMMER. 

It  is  very  exceptional  to  find  any  Indian  tool  bored  to  receive  a  handle. 
This  fact  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  former  reports,  one  of  which 

contained  an  illustration  and  description  of  a  hammer-stone  (pre- 
sented by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman)  that  had,  to  all  appearances,  been 
fitted  in  this  way  for  a  haft.  The  small  tool  shown  here  exhib- 
its on  its  blunted  ends  the  clearest  of  evidence  that  it  has  been 
used  as  a  hammer,  and  the  hole  looks  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
a  handle,  the  sharp  edges  being  broken  apparently  by  pressure 
from  within.  Still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  specimen  had  been 
so  degraded  from  a  former  so-called  ceremonial-stone,  by  some 
one  in  comparatively  recent  time,  for  whom  the  original  form  had 
lost  all  its  significance,  whatever  that  may  have  been.  Slate  is 
not  good  material  for  a  hammer,  and  this  tool  was  at  any 
j^  «Q  rate,  too  small  to  be  of  much  use  otherwise  than  for  work  that  any 

suitable  stone  would  accomplish  quite  as  well  when  held  directly 
in  the  hand.      It  was  found  on  the  Tuscarora  reserve,  Brant 
county.      Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary   to  say  that  such  specimens  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  Indians  I  iving  on  reserves  to-day.    Tusearora  town- 
ship is  in  what  was  part  of  the  old  Attiwandaron  country. 


GOUGES. 

Of  the  fifty  gougea  collected  by  our  friends  in  the  county  of  Lannrk. 
— a  locality  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  thene  tools  is  found  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  province — the  specimen 
figured  above  is  the  tinest  in 
every  respect,  and  the  best  in 
our  collection.  It  is  of  beauti- 
ful rich  brown, ordarkredargil- 
lite ;  eight  inches  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  an  inch  and  five- 
eighths  wide  at  the  lip,  all  the  sided  tapBring  with  gentle  and  regular  carves  to  the 
smaller  end,  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  left  in  the  rough,  except  that  the  high- 
est angularities  have  been  rubbed  dowo.  The  groove  in  no  wise  diminishes  the 
general  excellence  of  the  work.  The  lip  i^  slightly  damaged,  either  as  the  result, 
of  usage  or  of  accident.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  corners  are  chamfered 
much  more  heavily  on  the  undei-  than  on  the  upper  side. 

Figure  62  illustrating  another  gouge  from  the  same  locality,  is  the  shortest, 
although  not  otherwise  the  smallest,  in  the  Museum. 
This  specimen  is  only  two  and  three-fourth  inches  long 
but  is  disproportionately  wide — an  inch  and  a  half  at 
the  lip.  The  head  is  rough,  but  not  at  all  battered. 
This,  coupled  with  the  smallness  of  the  specimen,  dis- 
proves its  use  for  "  tapping"  purposes,  as  is  popularly 
Fio.  82.         ~  supp  sed.     It  was  found  by  Mr.  George  Hone,  at  Squair 

Point,  Lake  Bideau.  Lanark  county. 

NEW  FORM  OF  STONE  RELIC. 

Figure  63  is  in  every  respect  unique.  At  first  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
almost  cubical,  averaging  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side ;  the  upper  sur> 
face,  or  that  from  which  the  holes  have  been  bored,  being  somewhat  more  oblong 
than  the  opposite  one.  Tlie  fractured  edge  and  the  general  appearance  of  th& 
specimen  are  highly  suggestive  of  actinolite,  as  it  occurs  —~ 

in  the  township  of  Grimstborpe,  county  of  Hastings.  A 
hole  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  has  been  bored 
to  a  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  but  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  upper  side  it  has  been  scooped  out  until 
it  attains  a  width  of  nearly  an  inch.  The  edge  of  this 
hole  is  smoothly  rounded.  From  each  comer,  and 
at  an  angle  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
large  hole,  another  one,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
has  been  bored.  Only  two  of  these  remain  intact,  but  a 
portion  of  a  third  one  remains,  and  the  inference  is  that  ^'S-  ^^ 

another  penetrated  from  the  fourth  corner.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  these 
small  holes  that  the  oblong  form  of  the  upper  aide  is  observable,  for  while  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  uninjured  holes  is  less  than  five-eights  of  an  inch,  that 
between  one  of  these  and  its  opposite  on  the  fractured  edge  is  an  inch.  Half  an 
inch  below,  and  parallel  with,  the  upper  surface,  a  deep  notch  has  extended  the 
full  length  of  the  two  longer  sides,  and  the  comers  have  been  chamfered  from 
above  to  meet  the  notches.  What  remains  of  the  bottom  is  perfectly  plain,  but 
all  the  other  sides  bear  series  of  zig-zag  or  herring-bone  markings  forming  rude 
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patterns  without  any  apparent  regard  to  regularity.  Portions  of  the  fractured 
edge  present  distinct  appearances,  that  of  the  longer  side  being  much  discolored 
as  if  by  the  action  of  fire,  while  the  remaining  part  is  comparatively  fresh, 
except  along  the  line  of  the  hole,  where  it  also  looks  as  if  it  hfiLd  been  subjected 
to  considerable  heat.  Perhaps  after  all,  this  specimen  is  only  a  whimsical  form 
of  pipe-head,  the  stem-hole  having  entered  from  the  missing  side.  In  any 
event,  the  object  is  remarkable  both  on  account  of  its  form  and  the  material 
from  which  it  has  been  fashioned. 

It  was  found  near  the  village  of  Washington,  in  North  Brant,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Wintemberg,  who  kindly  presented  it  with  other  specimens  to  the  Provincial 
Museum. 

PERFORATED  BONE  AWL,  AND  BONE  BANGLES. 

Bone  awls  or  needles  when  carried  from  place  to  place,  may  have 
been  stuck  into  the  hair,  or  used  to  fasten  articles  of  clothing  about  the 
person.  Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  main  purpose  of  many  so-called 
awls  was  that  of  pins  to  hold  portions  of  the  dress  in  position.  An  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  bone  awl  or  pin  from  Elgin  county  is  represented  in 
figure  64.  It  is  five  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and  is  neatly  bored 
near  the  head  for  suspension 

Peculiarly  interesting  are  the  two  bone 
specimens  represented  here  (figs.  65  and  66). 
The  fact  that  each  is  bored  near  the  small 
end  would  indicate  that  they  had  been  used 
as  bangles,^  or  ear-drops,  or  as  part  of  a 
neck-lace,  or  in  some  other  way  about  the 
person.  They  are  the  only  specimens  of  the 
kind  that  have  come  into  our  possession. 
They  were  collected  on  lot  19,  con.  3,  Lon- 
don township. 


Tig.  »i. 
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(dalfdia.)  . 


INDIAN  ARMOR. 


We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Old  World  peoples  only,  as  having  employed 
4)ucklers  and  coats  of  mail  when  engaged  in  warfare,  perhaps,  chiefly,  because  we 
associate  these  with  the  use  of  metals,  but  frequent  reference  is  made  by  early 
writers  to  the  employment  of  armor  and  shields  among  the  natives  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  just  as  we  know, that  western  tribes,  until  within  recent  times, have  used 
defensive  devices  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Waiter  Hough  has  summarized  what  is  known 
regarding  armor  in  an  excellent  article,*  from  which  the  following  quotations  are 
made  relating  to  this  usage  among  the  Huron-Iroquois. 

Shields, — "Charlevoix,  writing  of  the  Iroquois,  observes  that  while  the 
western  tribes  use  bucklers  of  buffalo  hide,  it  is  pretty  surprising  that  othei  Indian 
nations  never  use  themf ."  Lafitau  and  the  earlier  missionaries,  however,  credit 
the  Iroquois  people  with  the  shield  in  the  following  words : 

'  Their  shields  were  of  ozier  or  bark  covered  with  peaux  pasaSea :  there  are 
some  made  of  very  thick  skin.  They  had  them  of  all  sizes,  and  all  sorts  of 
figures.'! 

*  SmithsoDian  Report  lfe93,  p.  627  et.  »eq 

t  Obarlevoix,  F.  X.  de,  JourDal  of  ft  Voyage  to  N'oith  America,  Vol  I.,  p.  S88,  Loodoo,  1761. 

X  Lafitan,  loe,  cU.  II.,  page  197. 
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Body  Armor. — There  is  sufficient  historical  evidence  that  the  defensive 
weapons  of  the  east  coast  were  similiar  to  those  of  the  west  coast.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  with  short  portages  rendered  communication  easy  across  this  vast  distance, 
and  points  out  a  great  line  of  navigation,  both  of  peoples  and  inventions.  This 
is  shown  by  the  following  reference : 

'  Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  a  party  of  Iroquois,  having  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  reached  Lake  Tathd  in  two  wooden  canoes,  wliich  at  occe  ex- 
cited the  covetousness  of  a  band  of  Carriers  [Indians]  who  killed  the  strangers 
for  the  sake  of  their  canods.  These  having  been  brought  here  [Stuart's  Lake] 
served  as  models  for  the  building  of  the  first  home-made  dug-outs'  * 

On  the  Atlantic  slope  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  sho\»  that  the  Iroquois- 
used  body  armor.     Oartier  (Hakluyt  Voyage,  Vol.  III.,  London,  1810),  speaking 
of  the  Toudamani  (Iroquois,  probably  Onondaga  and  Seneca),  says : 

'  Also  they  showed  us  the  manner  and  making  of  their  armor  ;  they  are  made 
of  cordes  and  wood  finely  and  cunningly  wrought  together.' 

Lafitau,  whose  famous  work  "  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1724,  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  defensive  armor  of  the  tribes 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  present  United  State.«j,  and  of  Canada,  probably 
referring  chiefly  to  the  Iroquois  and  Huron,  with  whom  he  was  moat  familiar. 
He  says  (Vol.  it,  p.  197) : 

*  Their  cuira.sses  were  a  tissue  of  wood,  or  of  small  sticks  of  reed  cut  of  pro- 
portionate lengths,  strorigly  pressed  against  each  other,  woven  and  enlaced  very 
neatly  with  small  cords  made  of  deerskin.  They  had  cuissards  and  bras.sards 
(defensive  coverings  for  the  thighs  and  arms)  of  the  same  material.  These 
cuirasses  were  pronf  against  arrows  armed  with  bone  or  stone,  but  not  against 
those  mounted  with  iron. 

Charlevoix  says  of  the  Iroquois  :  *  Most  had  no  <lefensive  weapon,  but  when 
they  attacked  any  intrenchment,  they  covered  their  whole  body  with  small,  light 
boards.  Some  have  a  sort  of  cuirass  or  breastplate  of  small,  pliable  rings,  very 
neatly  worked.  They  had  even  formerly  a  kind  of  mail  for  the  arms  and  thighs, 
made  of  the  same  materials.  But  as  this  kind  of  armor  was  found  not  to  be  proof 
against  firearms,  they  have  renounced  them  without  putting  anything  in  their 
place.t 

Sagard  says  that  the  Hurons  (Iroquois)  had  armor  made  of  wood.J 

Champlain  also  describes  the  Iroquois  armor  as  made  of  wood  and  thread.§ 
A  plate  in  the  same  volume  shows  a  warrior  in  armor.  Wooden  breastplates 
were  worn.||  Copper  breastplates  have  been  found  like  the  gold  breastplates  of 
Peru. IT  One  has  been  described  as  a  plate  of  rich  copper,  in  length  a  foot,  in  width 
half  a  foot,  fpr  a  breastplate.**"  Lucian  Carr  thinks  these  breastplates  were  for 
ornament,  like  those  found  in  the  Ohio  mounds. 

*  Morice,  Kev.  A.  G.,  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1889,  p.  131.  The  Carriers  previonaly 
had  birch  bark  canoes. 

t  Charlevoix,  F.  X.  de,  Vol.  I.,  p.  338,  London,  1761. 

X  Voyage  des  Hurons  I. ,  p.  144. 

§  Champlain  I.,  p.  201,  Paris,  1830. 

I,  Hakluyt'H  Voyages  III,  p.  305. 

T  Jour.  Anthrop  In:.titute,  Vol.  XVII [.,  Feb.  1889. 

**  Archer  account,  Griswold's  Voyages,  p.  75,  Vol.  VIII.  35  Maas.  niet.  Col. 
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The  only  reference  to  eastern  skin  armor  is  of  the  Mohawks,  who  '  wear  sea^ 
horse  skins  and  barks  of  trees  made  by  their  art  as  impenetrable,  it  is  thought,, 
as  steel,  wearing  a  head-piece  of  the  same.'* 

LANARK  COUNTY. 

By  T,  W.  Beeman,  M.  D, 

The  work  in  Lanark  does  not  present  any  unusual  features  this  year.  A  good- 
deal  of  material  has  been  collected  for  the  Provincial  Museum,  the  greater  portion 
of  it  coming  from  Rideau  Lake,  Other  localities  in  the  county  offer  every  in- 
ducement to  investigation  but  so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  devote  any  atten- 
tion to  them.  From  the  fact  that  the  aboriginal  remains  in  this  section  of  Ontaria 
are,  presumably,  of  the  same  tribe  or  sub-tribe,  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  desired 
that  some  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  in  making  complete  the  collec- 
tion. The  specimens  in  the  Museum  from  this  county  have  almost  entirely  been, 
secured  from  one  place  on  Rideau  Lake,  the  site  of  what  was  evidently  a  con- 
siderable town  or  village,  in  fact,  so  far  as  our  work  has  gone,  it  was  the  only 
town  of  any  size,  or  showing  a  long  occupation.  It  is  almost  impossible  ta 
examine  a  square  foot  of  earth  without  finding  some  evidence  of  aboriginal  life. 
Fragments  of  pottery  especially  are  very  numerous.  Broken  bones,  the  marrow 
bones  of  animals,  flint  chippings,  celts  and  arrows,  both  broken  and  complete^ 
and  many  other  things  are  found  about  this  place.  No  matter  how  thoroughly 
the  ground  is  looked  over  one  year,  the  next  yields  a  large  quantity  of  specimens. 
Traces  of  European  influence  are  rarely  found,  in  fact,  a  single  glass  bead  is  the 
only  thing  that  would  suggest  contact  with  the  whites  that  occurs  to  me  at  pre- 
sent, and  from  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  or  village  was  de- 
serted before  or  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  white  people.  Whether 
the  place  was  abandoned  as  a  result  of  long  struggle  between  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois  or  whether  it  was  a  result  of  the  advent  of  the  Europeans,  further  and 
more  careful  study  may  determine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  of  the 
specimens  found  here  are  totally  unlike  the  great  bulk  of  the  material.  Whether 
this  is  a  result  of  invasions  by  war  parties,  the  result  of  inter-tribal  commerce  or 
from  what  cause,  will  possibly  be  revealed  by  future  study.  But  few  bone 
implements  have  been  found,  a  fact  that  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  migratory  movement.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  gouges  were 
secured  this  year,  all  of  them  good  specimens  and  a  few  showing  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  labor  having  been  spent  on  their  make.  Altogether  there  have  been 
about  fifty  gouges  sent  to  the  Museum  from  this  county,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  so  well  finished  and  that  they  are  found  here  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  other  localities,  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  that  they  bear  some  peculiar 
and  interesting  relation  to  their  former  owners,  a  relation  that  may  lead,  later  on, 
to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  ooncerning  them. 

Of  the  celts  secured,  few  deserve  special  notice.  Two  of  them  were  slightly 
grooved.  One  or  two  of  the  celts  were  sharpened  on  both  ends  and  one  of  the 
gouges  was  a  chisel  and  gouge  combined — the  second  one  of  that  description 
found  here.  One  copper  spear  was  also  added  to  the  collection.  Very  few  articles 
of  soapstone  are  found,  a  fact  that  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  large  deposits  of 
this  material  are  found  about  the  Rideau  lakes,  and  it  was  a  favorite  stone  with 
the  Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  many  of  their  utensils. 

Although  considerable  time  has  been  spent  in  following  up  what  seemed 

promising  information,  I  have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  find   any  burial  places,  not. 

-^ —  < 

*  New  England  Prospect,  p.  66. 
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-even  single  graves.  Of  course  this  may  be  due  to  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  aboriginal  occupation,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  yet 
find  some  graves  in  order  to  help  more  fully  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
tribe  of  this  section. 

In  this,  as  in  former  years,  it  has  been  most  encouraging  to  receive  the  sup- 

{>ort  of  everyone  in  this  work  and  many  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
ection  by  the  generosity  of  people  who  had  found  them,  but  were  willing  to  part 
with  them  for  the  Museum. 

My  work  has  been  done  chiefly  on  a  small  portion  of  the  Rideau  but  during 
the  summer  a  brief  visit  was  paid  to  another  part  of  the  lake  that  showed  every 
evidence  of  being  rich  in  archaeological  material.  Another  year  may  allow 
opportunities  for  work  there. 

CAVE  DWELLINGS. 

The  examination  of  caves  in  Europe  has  led  to  numerous  important  dis- 
coveries. It  is  to  a  study  of  the  underlying  contents  of  some  of  these  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  classification  of  early  man  as  palceolithic  and  neolithic,  and  for 
the  terms  stone  age,  bronze  age,  and  iron  age,  as  applied  to  periods  of  primitive 
-development. 

Some  investigators  in  America  seem  to  think  that  as  thorough  an  examina- 
tion of  caves  on  this  continent  will  yield  similar  results,  or  results,  which,  at  all 
events,  may  have  an  ethnological  bearing.  It  is  always  rash  to  predict  on 
insufficient  data,  and  more  so  still  on  none  at  all,  but  I  feel  tolerably  confident  that 
labor  devoted  to  the  excavation  of  cavern  floors  in  America  will  prove  devoid  of 
such  results  as  have  rewarded  men  of  science  in  the  Old  World.  Numerous  caves 
have  been  opened  up  and  dug  into  casually  without  the  least  indication  of  human 
occupation  pre-historically,  and  if  one  may  form  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
-disposition  of  the  American  of  the  remote  past,  by  the  temper  of  his  now-a-days 
congenor,  as  evinced  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  cavern  of  any  kind,  we  shall  look 
in  vain  for  troglodytic  evidences,  unless  the  wendigo  had  no  far-back  prototype 
to  take  possession  of  such  subterranean  places,  or  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
-another  race  preceded  the  one  we  know.  To  the  latter  objection  it  may  be  re- 
plied that  it  is  only  by  means  of  caref  ul[exp1oration  that  the  question  of  prior  occu- 
pation can  be  settled.  There  is  something  in  favor  of  this  view,  but  not  so  much 
to-day  as  there  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  had  the  question 
been  mooted  then,  for  as  already  observed,  a  large  number  of  likely  places  have 
been  cleaned  out  for  various  reasons  (some,  purposely  to  search  for  human  traces) 
without  any  satisfying  result  in  this  direction.  A  few  of  the  most  likely  places 
in  Ontario  exist  along  the  canon  of  the  Grand  River  at  £lora — one,  more 
•especially,  at  the  foot  of  a  ravi^e  which  forms  the  only  easy  path  to  portage 
beyond  the  falls  which  here  descend  forty  feet — but  in  no  case  was  anything 
found  to  indicate  human  habitation.  In  examining  this  one  a  good  many 
years  since,  bed  rock  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  some  three  or  four  feet,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  and  the  same  result  followed  the  cleaning  out  of  even  a 
larger  cave  (Kitchi-Matik's)  nearly  opposite  to  it,  across  the  river. 

Only  half  a  mile  or  so  down  the  river  a  pupil  of  mine  named  William  Bain, 
found  some  cylindrical,  purple  and  white  shell  beads  on  a  ledge  within  a  hole  so 
small  that  a  person  entering  had  to  do  so  head  foremost,  and  even  then  could  not 
get  in  more  than  half  of  his  length  horizontally.  This,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  been  but  a  temporary  hiding  place  for  the  wampum,  some  accident,  no  doubt 
having  prevented  the  hider  from  returning  for  his  property,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
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marked,  was  clearly  of  white  man's  manufacture — ^probably  from  Albany  or 
Hackensack« 

Caves  elsewhere  in  this  province  have  been  examined,  more  or  less  cursorily, 
no  doubt,  but  there  has  been  no  inducement  to  proceed  further  with  the  work. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Meyers  has  examined  some  caves  in  eastern  Ontario  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  any  traces  of  their  use  as  dwelling  places  could  be  dis- 
covered, and  he  has  been  kind  enough,  at  my  request,  to  supply  the  following 
information. 

TWO  ONTARIO  CAVES. 

By  R.  D.  Meyers. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks  on  two  caves,  which  I  have  examined 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  determining  as  to  what  extent  they  had  been 
used  by  the  Indians,  either  as  dwellings  or  ets  storehouses.  The  first  one  is 
situated  near  the  debouchment  of  the  Marmora  river  into  Crow  bay,  Hastings 
county, 'on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  about  200  yards  below  the  bridge,  six 
miles  north  of  Campbellfbrd  and  two  east  of  Healy  s  Falls.  It  had  long  been 
supposed  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  native  silver,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
source  from  which  a  famous  pioneer  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district,  Mr.  John 
Bleecker,  drew  his  supplies,  and  was  one  of  several  caves  which  were  known  as 
Bleecker's.  From  the  fact  that  many  years  ago,  an  explorer,  who  had  spent  a 
few  hours  in  its  examination,  died  suddenly,  the  following  day,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  superstition  regarding  it  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  only 
after  considerable  coaxing  that  one  could  be  induced  to  show  its  location.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  river  bank  a  few  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  the  ingress  of  an  average  man ;  it  opens  into  a  chamber  about  six  feet 
by  eight,  and  five  feet  high.  There  are  two  passages,  one  to  the  right,  extending 
about  thirty  feet,  to  where  it  is  filled  up  by  silt,  the  other  to  the  left,  extends 
inward  about  two  hundred  feet  where  it  contracts  to  an  opening  about  two  feet 
high  and  six  inches  wide,  beyond  this  is  a  small  chamber,  with,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  no  egress.  There  is  a  crevice  running  back  sharply  towards  the  river,  but 
too  small  to  permit  a  passage.  The  upper  stratum  of  rocks  at  this  point  has 
been  worn  away,  leaving  a  small  triangular  flat  space,  and  on  this  rests  a  stalag- 
mite, about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's  skull  and  of  a  drab  color,  so  firmly  fixed 
that  it  could  not  be  broken  off  with  the  means  at  command,  and  so  hard  that  it 
was  difficult  to  mark  with  a  knife.  The  tunnel  was  only  high  enough  to  sit  up 
in  with  comfort  at  one  place,  in  many  others  it  was  difiBcult  to  scrape  through 
even  lying  at  full  length ;  it  was  generally  narrow  but.  there  were  two  or  three 
expansions,  at  one  point  reaching  a  width  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  air  was 
pure  and  sweet.  Several  times  the  lantern  went  out  but  was  easily  relit.  The  stalac- 
tites were  small  and  dirty  looking.  The  only  stalagmite  seen  was  the  one  above 
described.  The  floor  was  of  sand  and  small  pieces  of  water- worn  stone.  There 
were  no  bats,  in  fact  no  traces  of  animal  or  insect  life  of  any  kind,  and  no  sign 
whatever  of  the  cave  having  been  used  either  as  dwelling  or  storehouse.  There 
was  one  peculiarity  never  before  noticed,  viz.,  that  the  rays  of  light  shed  by  the 
lantern  seemed  to  be  totally  overcome  by  the  dense  darkness,  leaving  the  lantern, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  a  luminous  globe,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  in 
diameter.  Careful  consideration  would  indicate  that  the  waters  of  a  very  large 
spring  forced  their  way  along  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  wearing  it  larger  and  larger 
as  time  passed  on,  until  it  reached  its  present  dimensions.  The  clearing  of  the 
country  caused  the  spring  to  dry  up  entirely,  and  at  present  no  one  seems  to 
have  even  noticed,  even  in  the  wet  season,  any  water  flowing  from  it. 
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The  second  is  situated  in  the  3rd  concession  of  Tj'^endinaga  about  three  milea 
north  of  Shannonville  and  twelve  (by  road)  from  Belleville.  It  is  situated  in  a 
perfectly  level  tield,  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  north  is  a  ravine  running^ 
southwest  and  northeast,  which  seems  of  glacial  formation.  There  is  a  bowl- 
shaped  depression  in  the  field  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  its  greatest 
depth  about  ten  feet.  On  the  north  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  about  six 
feet  high  and  the  same  in  width,  the  descent  to  the  floor  is  about  eight  feet  per- 
perpendicular,  thence  over  a  pile  of  stones  about  fifteen  feet  more,  making  the^ 
total  height  inside  about  thirty  feet  and  the  same  breadth.  There  is  another  pile  of 
water-worn  stone,  reaching  from  the  lowest  point  in  the  cave  and  gradually 
rising  till  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  roof  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  entrance.  Half-way  along  this  rise  is  a  rough  irregular  column 
of  stone,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
rotary  flow  of  water.  All  the  stone  on  the  floor,  from  appearances,  had  fallen 
from  the  roof.  About  half-way  along  the  eastern  side  is  a  small  opening  about 
two  feet  wide  and  three  high,  and  the  same  in  length.  Beyond  this  the  passage 
narrows  to  a  few  inches  but  reaches  a  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet. 
Squeezing  past  this  one  reaches  a  chamber  perhaps  six  feet  wide  and  forty  feet 
long,  the  floor  gradually  ascending  to  the  roof  as  in  the  main  chamber.  The 
stalactites  in  this  cave  are  very  small,  none  having  a  length  of  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  diameter  pf  an  eighth.  There  were  no  stalagmites,  the  floor  and  the  walls 
were  damp,  and  in  places  water  exuded.  There  were  a  number  of  clusters  of  bats, 
on  the  ceiling,  and  smaller  clusters  were  occasionally  found  beneath  projections 
on  the  walls.  There  is  said  to  be  a  crevice  in  the  inner  chamber,  through  which 
a  stone  may  be  dropped  and  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  may  be  heard 
splash  in  the  water,  also  an  opening  which  leads  through  a  series  of  galleries  to 
an  aperture  in  the  bank  of  the  ravine  before  spoken  of,  but  they  could  not  be 
found  during  a  careful  search.  It  is  quite  possible  they  may  exist  and  have  been 
covered  either  by  accident  or  design.  The  bank  of  the  ravine  was  carefully  scanned 
for  a  distance  of  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  no  opening  found,  nor  could  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  waterway  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  the  ravine  be  discerned, 
although  that  would  be  the  natural  course.  There  is  said  to  be  a  subterranean 
stream  near  Thrasher's  Corners,  a  few  miles  north  of  Belleville,  discovered  while 
digging  a  well,  and  one  gentleman  was  of  the  impression  that  it  might  be  the 
stream  which  was  tapped  while  experimentally  boring  for  natural  gas  some  years- 
ago,  and  which  now  throws  a  jet  of  mineral  water  fully  twenty  feet  high.  The 
water  supply  of  the  city  is  taken  from  the  Bay  Quinte,  near  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  and  experts  say  that  the  intake  is  located  just  at  the  place  where  a  large 
spring  Exists  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

The  cave  is  perhaps  on  the  course  of  such  stream  which,  meeting  an  obstruc- 
tion at  this  point,  formed  an  eddy,  which  gradually  wore  its  way  around  the 
pillar  mentioned,  until,  the  obstruction  destroyed,  it  sank  to  its  natural  level 
again.  The  only  theory  to  account  for  the  absence  of  a  waterway  to  the  ravine 
would  be  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  cave  and  the  head  of  the  supply  were  on. 
the  same  level.  Nowhere  in  this  cave  were  to  be  found  any  traces  of  human 
occupation  and  the  diflSculty  of  entrance  deterred  animals  from  using  it. 

A  full  account  of  the  exploration,  with  productions  of  several  photographs  of 
the  interior  was  published  in  the  Belleville  Sun  a  year  ago,  one  of  the  reporters- 
having  been  a  member  of  the  exploring  party. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no  time  to  examine  the  other  caves  of 
this  locality,  there  being  one  at  the  Stone  Mills,  near  Picton,  and  another  near 
Huflfs  Island  in  Prince  Edward  County. 
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SHORT  HISTORICAL  AND   JOURNAL  NOTES  BY  DAVID  PIETERSZ, 

DE  VRIES,  1665.* 

"  As  I  have  related  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Orange,  I  will  state  something  of  the  nations  about  Fort  Amsterdam.*!* 

The  Indians  about  here  are  tolerably  stout,  have  black  haii*, 
with  a  long  lock,  which  they  let  hang  on  one  side  of  the  head.  The  hair  is  shorn 
at  the  top  like  a  cock's  comb  .  .  .  Their  condition  is  bad.  They  are  very 
revengeful,  resembling  the  Italians.  Their  clothing  is  a  coat  of  beaver-skins  over 
the  body,  with  the  fur  inside  in  winter  and  outside  in  summer  ;  they  have,  also, 
sometimes  a  bear's  hide,  or  coat  of  the  skin  of  wild  cats,  or  hefspanen  (raccoons), 
which  is  an  animal  most  as  hairy  as  a  wild  cat,  and  is  also  very  good  to  eat.  I 
have  frequently  eaten  it,  and  found  it  very  tender.  They  also  wear  coats  of 
turkey's  feathers,  which  they  know  how  to  put  together ;  but  since  our  Nether- 
land  nation  has  traded  here,  they  trade  their  beavers  for  duffels-cloth,  which  we 
give  for  them,  and  which  they  find  more  suitable  than  the  beavers,  as  they  con- 
sider it  better  for  the  rain  ;  and  take  two  and  a  half  length  in  dufiels,  which  is 
nine  and  a  half  quarters  wide.  Their  pride  is  to  paint  their  faces  strangely  with 
red  or  black  lead,  so  that  they  look  like  fiends  They  are  then  valiant,  yea,  they 
say  they  are  mannette,|  the  devil  himself.  Some  of  the  women  are  very  well 
featured,  having  long  countenances.  Their  hair  hangs  loose  from  their  head ; 
they  are  very  foul  and  dirty  ;  they  sometimes  paint  their  faces,  and  draw  a  black 
ring  around  their  eyes.  When  they  wish  to  cleanse  themselves  of  their  foulness, 
they  go  in  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  grow  cold,  and  make,  away  off,  near  a  run- 
ning brook,  a  small  oven,  large  enough  for  three  or  four  men  to  lie  in  it.  In 
making  it  they  first  take  twigs  of  trees,  and  then  cover  them  tight  with  clay,  so 
that  smoke  cannot  escape.  This  being  done,  they  take  a  parcel  of  stones,  which 
they  heat  in  a  fire,  and  then  put  in  the  oven,  and  when  they  think  that  it  is 
sufficiently  hot,  they  take  stones  out  aojain  and  iro  and  lie  in  it,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  and  come  out  so  perspiiing  that  every  hair  has  a  drop  of  sweat  on 
it.  In  this  state  they  plunge  into  the  cold  water,  saying  that  it  is  healthy,  but  I 
let  its  healthf ulness  pass ;  they  then  become  entirely  clean,  and  are  more  attractive 
than  before. 

The  productions  are  various.     The  principal  one  is  maize,  which  is  their 
corn,  and  which  is  by  us  called  Turkish  wheat.     They  pound  it  in  a  hollow  tree. 

When  they  travel  they  take  a  fiat  stone  and  press  it  with  another 
stone  placed  upon  the  first,  and  when  it  is  pressed  they  have  little  baskets,  which 
they  call  notas'ien,  and  which  are  made  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  the  same  as  fig-frails 
— which  they  make  to  serve  then  as  sieves — and  thus  make  their  meal.§  They 
make  fiat  cakes  of  the  meal  mixed  with  water,  as  large  as  a  farthing  cake  in  this 
country  (Holland),  and  bake  them  in  the  ashes,  first  wrapping  a  vine  or  maize 
leaf  round  them.  When  they  are  sufficiently  baked  in  the  ashes  they  make  good 
palatable  bread.  The  Indians  make  use  of  French  beans||  of  different  colors, 
which  they  plant  among  their  maize.     When  the  maize  (which  is  sown  three  or 

*Froin  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society '0  Papers,  Series  II. 

t  The  account  he  speaks  of  having  already  given  is  almost  word  for  word  that  of  Dominie  Megapolensis, 
quoted  in  the  Archseological  Report  for  1890-91,  p.  68. 

X  Evidently  a  form  of  Manitou,  or  manedu. 

§The  ambiguity  of  this  sentence  will  be  removed  if  for  the  words  **  press  it "  we  substitute  grind  the 
maize,  and  for  '*  pressed  "  read  ground. 

II  Probably  indigenous  beans,  but  called  "  French  "  by  the  Dutch,  who  also  called  maize  **  Turkish 
wheat." 
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fcur  feet  apart,  in  order  to  have  room  to  weed  it  thorousrhly)  is  grown  one,  two, 
or  three  feet  high,  they  stick  the  beans  in  the  ground  alongside  of  the  maize 
stalks,  which  serve  instead  of  the  poles  which  we  use  in  the  Fatherland  for  beans 
to  grow  on.  .  .  .  There  are  also  pumpkins,  water-melons  and  melons. 
They  dry  the  nuts  of  trees  and  use  them  for  food.  There  are  also  ground-nuts, 
and  white  ground-nuts,  which  are  poisonous  to  eat — a  mason  of  the  Company 
having  died  in  consequence  of  eating  one  of  them.  They  also  grow  here  hazel- 
nuts, large  nuts  in  great  quantities,  chestnuts,  which  they  dry  to  eat^  and  wild 
grapes  in  great  abundance.  .  .  •  The  Indians  use  a  kind  of  hemp 
which  they  understand  making  up,  much  stronger  than  ours  is,  and  for  every 
necessary  purpose,  such  as  Twtassen,  (which  are  their  sacks  and  in  which  they 
carry  everything);  they  also  make  linen  of  it.  (!)  They  gather  the  maize  and 
French  beans  the  last  of  September  and  October,  and  when  they  have  shelled  the 
com,  they  bury  it  in  holes,  which  they  have  previously  covered  with  mats,*  and 
so  keep  as  much  as  they  want  for  the  winter  and  while  hunting. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  deer,  which  the  Indians  shoot  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  or  make  a  general  hunt  of,  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  joining  in  the 
hunt.  They  stand  a  hundred  paces  more  or  less  from  each  other,  and  holding 
flat  thigh  bones  in  the  hand,  beat  them  with  a  stick,  and  so  drive  the  creatures 
before  them  to  the  river.  As  they  approach  the  river  they  close  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  what  is  between  any  two  of  tbem  is  at  the  mercy  of  their  bows  and 
arrows,  or  must  take  to  the  river.  When  the  animals  swim  into  the  river,  the 
Indians  lie  in  their  canoes  with  snares,  which  they  throw  around  their  necks,  and 
drag  them  to  them,  and  force  the  deer  down  with  the  rump  upwards,  by  which 
they  cannot  draw  breath. 

At  the  north  they  drive  them  into  a  fuyk,  which  they  make  of  palisades,  split 
of  trees,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  set  close  to  each  other,  for  a  distance  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  paces  on  both  sides,  coming  together  like  a  fuyk 
(funnel) ;  .  .  .  the  opening  is  one  or  two  thousand  paces  wide.  When 
the  animal  is  within  the  palisades,  the  Indians  begin  to  come  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  pursue  it  with  great  ardor,  as  they  regard  deer-hunting  the  noblest 
hunting.  At  the  end  of  the  fuyk  it  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  five  feet  wide, 
like  a  large  door,  and  it  is  there  covered  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  into  which  the 
deer  or  animal  runs,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  who  make  a  noise  as  if  they 
were  wolves,  by  which  many  deer  are  devoured,  and  of  which  they  are  in  great 
fear.  This  causes  them  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  fuyk  with  great  force, 
whither  the  Indians  pursue  them  furiously  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  from 
whence  they  cannot  escape.     They  are  then  easily  caught  with  snares. 

Striped  bass  *•  is  caught  in  large  quantities  and  dried  by  the  Indians, — for  at 
this  time  the  squaws  are  engaged  in  sowing  their  maize,  and  cultivating  the  land, 
and  the  men  go  a-flshing  in  order  to  assist  their  wives  a  little  by  their  draughts 
of  fish.  Sometimes  they  catch  them  with  seines  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms 
in  length,  which  they  braid  themselves, and  on  which,  in  place  of  lead,  they  hanf 
stones,  and  instead  of  corks  which  we  put  on  them  to  float  them,  they  fasten 
small  sticks  of  an  ell  in  length,  round  and  sharpen  it  at  the  end.  Over  the 
purse,  they  have  a  figure  made  of  wood,  resembling  the  devil,  and  when  the  fish 
swim  into  the  net  and  come  to  the  purse,  so  that  the  figure  begins  to  move  they 
then  begin  to  cry  out  and  call  upon  the  mannetoe,  that  is,  the  devil,  to  give 
them  many  fish.  They  catch  great  quantities  of  this  fish  ;  which  they  also  catch 
in  little  sea-nets  six  or  seven  fathoms  long,  braided  like  a  herring  net.  They  set 
them  on  sticks  into  the  river,  one,  and  one-half  fathoms  deep 

*  Lined  with  matB  ? 
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In  what  Manner  the  Indians  Buhy  their  Dead. 

"  They  make  a  large  grave,  and  line  it  inside  with  boughs  of  trees,  in  which 
they  lay  the  corpse,  so  that  no  eiurth  can  touch  it.  They  then  cover  this  with 
clay,  and  form  the  grave  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
place  palisades  around  it.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  wife  of  the  deceased  come 
daily  to  the  grave,  weeping  and  crying,  creeping  over  it  with  extended  body,  and 
grieving  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  oldest  wife  by  whom  he  has  had 
children  does  this ;  the  young  wife  does  not  make  much  ado  about  it,  but  looks 
about  for  another  husband.  They  keep  a  poi-tion  of  the  dead  in  the  house.  I 
have  seen  at  the  north,  *  [in  Canada]  great  multitudes  of  Indians  assembled,  who 
had  collected  together  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  cleaned  them,  and  bound 
them.     "  They  dig  a  square  grave,  the  size  and  length  of  a  person,  and  over  it 

erect  four  pillars,  which  they  cover  with  the  bark  of  trees ;  they 

set  a  time  when  they  will  bury  them,  when  all  the  friends  will  have  a  great 
gathering  and  bring  ample  supplies  of  provisions.  It  is  accordingly  announced 
in  their  village,  that  a  great  festival  is  to  be  held,  with  frolic  and  dancing.  This 
festival  continues  ten  days,  during  which  time  their  friends  come  from  other 
nations  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  see  it  held,  and  the  accompanying  ceremonies 
which  are  attended  with  great  expense.  Under  cover  of  these  ceremonies,  dances, 
feasts  and  meetings,  they  contract  new  alliances  of  friendship  with  their  neigh- 
bors ;  saying  that  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  friends  are  together  in  the 

little  bundles so  may  their  bones  be  together  in  the  same  place, 

and  that  as  long  as  their  lives  shall  last,  they  should  be  united  in  friendship  and 
concord,  as  were  their  ancestors  and  friends,  without  being  able  to  be  separated 
from  each  other,  like  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  friends  of  each  other 
were  mingled  together.  One  of  them — their  chief,  a  magician — delivers  a  speech 
over  the  bones  (saying)  *  that  if  they  remain  thus  united,  their  enemies  can  have 
no  power  over  them.'  They  then  bury  the  bones  in  the  grave,  with  a  parcel  of 
zeewan,-f-  and  with  arrows,  kettles,  knives,  paper  and  other  knick-knacks,  which 
are  held  in  great  esteem  by  them,  and  cover  them  with  earth,  and  place 
palisades  around  them,  as  before  related.  Such  is  the  custom  on  the  coast  in  re- 
gard to  the  dead.  The  chief  doctrine  held  among  them  is  the  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  by  some.  Others  are  sceptical  on  this  point,  bat  not  far 
from  it,  saying,  when  they  die  they  go  to  a  place  where  they  sing  like  ravens  ; 
but  this  singing  is  entirely  different  from  the  singing  of  angels. 

How  the  Indians  at  the  North  Arm  themselves  when  they  go  to  Waiu 

"  When  I  was  at  the  North,  I  saw  Indians  who  were  going  to  war.  , 

Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows  .  .  .  which  they  carry  daily, 
and  each  one  had  in  his  hand  a  shield  of  leather  as  thick  as  buffalo-skin.  I  took 
it  to  be  elk's-hide,  as  these  animals  are  numerous  there. 


*  Ab  M3mheer  *' David  Pietersz,  DeVries"  has  appropriated  almost  verbatim,  the  aocount  of  the 
Maonas,  or  Mohawks,  as  given  by  Megapolensis,  here  ne  is  evidently  following  some  one  else,  for 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  in  that  part  of  the  coantry  he  refers  to  as  "  the  north," 
imless  within  i^  short  distance  of  the  shore. 

t Among  the  Dutch  settlers  wampun  was  called  zeewan,  seewan  or  seawantt 
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Their  Dances. 

When  they  dance  they  stand  two  and  two  beside  each  other,  which  I  have 
seen  at  the  North.  They  dance  in  two,  three  and  four  pairs.  The  first  pair 
carry  a  tortoise  in  their  hands,  *  as  this  nation  say  they  have  descended  from  a 
tortoise-father,  at  which  I  laughed.  They  then  asked  me  where  our  first  father 
came  from.  I  said  he  was  called  Adam,  and  was  made  of  earth.  They  said  I 
was  a  fool  to  say  that  he  was  made  of  a  thing  that  had  no  life.  I  replied  that  it 
was  full  of  life,  for  it  produced  all  the  fruit  upon  which  they  lived.  They 
answered  that  the  sun,  which  they  looked  upon  as  God,  produced  it,  for  in  sum- 
mer he  drew  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  all  the  fruits  from  the  ground. 

Anno  1643.  The  22nd  February,  there  broke  out  a  war  among  the 
Indians.  The  Mayekandus,-f-  who  came  from  Fort  Orange,  wanted  to  levy  a 
contribution  upon  the  Indians  of  Wickquasgeck  and  Tapaen,  and  of  the  adjacent 
villages.  There  were  eighty  to  ninety  of  them  each  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder. 
There  came  flying  to  my  house,  four  or  five  hundred  Indians,  desiring  that  I 
would  protect  them.  I  answered  that  I  could  not  do  it,  as  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Orange  were  our  friends,  and  that  we  could  not  interfere  with  their  wars ;  that 
I  now  saw  that  they  were  children,  and  that  they  were  flying  on  all  sides  from 
eighty  to  ninety  men,  where  they  themselves  were  so  many  hundred  strong ;  that 
it  was  displeasing  to  me  that  they  should  be  such  soldiers,  as  it  was  to  mannetoe 
himself, — that  is  to  say,  the  devil ;  but  that  I  saw  now  that  they  were  only  child- 
ren. As  my  house  was  full  of  Indians,  and  I  had  only  five  men  with  me,  I  made 
ready  to  go  the  fort  to  obtain  some  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  having  more  force 
in  my  house  So  I  took  a  canoe,  as  my  boat  was  frozen  up  in  the  kill,  and  went 
in  the  canoe  or  hollow  tree,  which  is  their  boat,  as  before  related,  between  the 
cakes  of  ice,  over  the  river  to  Fort  Amsterdam  where  1  requested  Governor 
Kieft  to  assist  me  with  some  soldierd,  as  I  was  not  master  of  my  own  house,  be- 
cause it  was  so  full  of  Indians,  although  I  was  not  afraid  they  would  do  any 
harm ;  but  it  was  proper  I  should  be  master  of  my  own  house.  The  Governor 
said  he  had  no  soldiers  ;  that  I  must  see  how  it  would  be  in  the  morning,  and 
stop  at  night  with  him,  which  I  did.  The  next  day  the  Indians  came  in  troops 
on  foot  from  my  house  to  Pavonia.  ...  I  spoke  to  some  of  them 
and  they  said  they  had  all  left  my  house. 

Massacre  of  the  Indians. 

The  24th  of  February,  sitting  at  a  table  with  the  Governor,  he  began  to  state 
his  intentions,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  vdpe  the  mouths  of  the  Indians, 
I  answered  him  that  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  undertake  it.  .  .  .  But 
it  appeared  that  my  speaking  was  of  no  avail.  He  had,  with  his  co-murderers, 
determined  to  commit  the  murder,  deeming  it  a  Roman  deed,  and  to  do  it  with- 
out warning  the  inhabitants  in  the  open  lands,  that  each  one  might  take  care  of 
himself  against  the  retaliation  of  the  Indians,  for  he  could  not  kill  all  the 
Indians.  ...  So  was  this  business  begun  between  the  25th  and  26th 
of  February  in  the  year  1643.  I  remained  that  night  at  the  Governor's,  sitting 
up.  I  went  and  sat  in  the  kitchen,  when,  about  midnight,  I  heard  great  shriek- 
ing.        .         .  (I)  saw  nothing  but  firing,  and  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 

*AmoDg  the  *'  Mohawks  "  the  olan  who^  totem  was  the  tortoise  claimed,  and  were  allowed  precedence, 
having  upruDfr  as  they  asserted  frnm  a  woman  who,  falling  from  the  bky  into  the  water,  was  saved  by  a 
iiuge  tortoise  that  gave  her  a  resting  place  oa  its  back. 

t  M  ohawks  —Iroquois. 
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Indians  murdered  in  their  sleep.  I  returned  again  to  the  house,  by  the  fire. 
Having  sat  there  awhile,  there  came  an  Indian  with  his  squaw  whom  I  knew 
well,  and  who  lived  about  an  hour's  walk  from  my  house,  and  told  me  that  they 
two  had  fled  in  a  small  skifi*,  .  .  .  that  the  Indians  from  Fort 
Orange  had  surprised  them,  and  that  they  had  come  to  conceal  themselves  iu  the 
fort.  I  told  them  they  must  go  away  immediately  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  them  to  come  to  the  fort  to  conceal  themselves ;  that  they  who  had  killed 
their  people  were  not  Indians  but  the  Swannekens,  as  they  called  the  Dutch. 
They  then  asked  me  how  they  could  get  out  of  the  fort.  I  took  them  to  the 
door,  and  there  was  no  sentry  there,  and  so  they  betook  themselves  to  the  woods. 
When  it  was  day  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  fort,  having  massacred  or  murdered 
eighty  Indians,  and  considering  they  had  done  a  deed  of  Roman  valour,  in  murder- 
ing so  many  in  their  sleep  ;  where  infants  were  torn  from  their  mother  s  breasts, 
and  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  parents,  and  the  pieces  thrown  into 
the  fire  and  in  the  water,  and  other  sucklings  were  bound  to  small  boards,  and  then 
cut,  struck,  and  pierced,  and  miserably  massacred  in  a  manner  to  move  a  heart  of 
stone.  Some  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  when  the  fathers  and  mothers 
endeavored  to  save  them,  the  soldiers  would  not  let  them  come  on  land  but  made 
both  parents  and  children  drown — children  from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  and 
also  some  decrepit  persons.  Many  fied  from  the  scene,  and  concealed  themselves 
in  the  neighboring  sedge,  and  when  it  was  morning,  came  out  to  beg  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  to  be  permitted  to  warm  themselves ;  but  they  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood  and  tossed  into  the  water.  Some  came  by  our  lands  in  the  country  with 
their  hands,  some  with  their  legs  cut  off,  and  some  holding  their  entrails  in  their 
arms,  and  others  had  such  horrible  cuts  and  gashes  that  worse  than  they  were  could 
never  happen.  And  these  poor  simple  creatures,  as  also  many  of  our  own  people, 
did  not  know  any  better  than  that  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  party  of  other 
Indians, — the  Maquas.  After  this  exploit  the  soldiers  were  rewarded  for  their 
services.  ...  At  another  place  on  the  same  night  at  Corler  s  Hook, 
on  Corler's  plantation,  forty  Indians  were  in  the  same  manner  attacked  in  their 
sleep,  and  massacred  there  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  did  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  more  cruelly.         ...  As  soon  as  the  Indians  under- 

stood that  the  Swannekens  had  so  treated  them,  all  the  men  whom  they  could 
surprise  on  the  farm-lands  they  killed  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  they  have 
ever  permitted  women  or  children  to  be  killed." 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  Indians,  when  retaliating,  committed  *  atrocities '  ? 
But  did  any  Indian  atrocity  ever  exceed  in  treachery  and  fiendishness  this  Dutch 
butchery  in  1643  ? 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Ro8s^  LL,D.y  M.F.P,,  Minister  of  Fdncation: 

Sir, — The  material  in  the  Ontario  Archaeological  Museum  is  now 
so  generally  representative  in  character  (although  still  far  from  being 
complete),  that  anxiety  need  no  longer  exist  to  procure  specimens, 
unless  such  as  may  possess  peculiar  value  as  types,  or  come  from  some 
new  locality,  or  are  needful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

On  this  account  more  time  may  hereafter  be  devoted  to  the  exam- 
ination of  places  for  the  purpose  of  recording  all  available  information 
relative  to  the  occupancy  and  distribution  of  peoples,  and  the  marks 
by  means  of  which  their  limits  may  be  determined,  apart  wholly  from 
any  possible  or  probable  return  in  the  shape  of  relics,  although  the 
bringing  together  of  good  specimens  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  work  of  the  past  season  was  signalized  by  the  identification  of 
the  principal  earthwork  on  Mizang's  Point,  Otonabee,  as  a  serpent 
mound,  the  only  one  known  in  Canada,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  only  effigy 
mound  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  not  displeasing  that  we  should  thus  be 
enabled  to  mark  in  Ontario,  the  last  year  of  the  first  hundred  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Pre-Historic  Archaeology  at  Hoxne,  in 
Suffolk,  England. 

One  of  Europe's  most  distinguished  anthropologists  wrote  a  few 
years  since,  "  The  master-key  to  the  investigation  of  man's  primaeval 
condition  is  held  by  Pre-historic  Archaeology."  The  statement  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  then.  Every  day  the  subject  attracts  more  and 
more  attention. 

Interest  in  Ontario  has  very  much  increased,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  now  a  hundred  intelligent  thinkers  on  this  subject  where 
not  long  ago  there  was  scarcely  one. 

The  removal  of  the  Museum  to  the  Educational  Department  should 
render  the  collection  more  popular,  and  add  to  its  value  as  an  import- 
ant educational  factor,  failing  which,  any  museum  is  worse  than 
useless. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours  respectfully, 

DAVID  BOYLE. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

515  copper  beads    from    mounds    on  Sugar   Island,  Rice   Lake, 
Otonabee  Township. 

300  shell  beads  (marginalia  conoidalis),  Otonabee  Township. 

865  "  wampum  disks,  Otonabee  Township. 

1  double-ended  copper  axe,  three  and  a  quarter  pounds,  Otonabee 
Township. 

1  gorget  of  *'  Mexican  onyx,"  Otonabee  Township. 

1  half  of  gorget,        " 

2  stone  axes  or  celts, 

3  bone  tools, 
2  horn  tools, 
6  skulls, 

10  skulls,  mounds  on  north  shore  of  Rice  Lake. 

1  large  turtle-shaped  (busycon)  gorget.   The  only  engravedrahell 
in  the  museum.     Mound  No.  2,  Miller's  farm,  Hiawatha,  Otonabee. 

Several  fragments  of  large  conchs,       " 

2  halves  of  bone  harpoons 

1  half  of  a  slate  gorget, 

2  stone  axes, 

2  horn  tools,  mound  No.  1, 

1  bone  arrow  or  knife,  mound  No.  1,  " 

1  stone  pendant,  centre  mound,  Preston's  farm.  Asphodel  Township, 
Trent  River. 

1  shell  (unio)  scraper,  lot  8,  concession  8,  Beverly  Township. 

12  shell  beads  (marginella  conoidalis).  Bald  Head,   Weller's  Bay, 
Prince  Edward  County. 

1  piece  of  Huronian  slate  in  course  of  preparation  for  a  gorget. 
H.  Mayor's  farm,  Innisfil  Township,  Simcoe  County. 

1  large  mealing-stone,  Hatrick's  Point,  Otonabee,  Rice  Lake. 

1  large  mealing-stone,  Birdsall's  Bay,  Rice  Lake. 

1  large  mealing-stone,  near  Troy,  Wentworth  County. 

1  small  mealing-stone,  Mizang's  Point,  Rice  Lake.  * 

1  large  mealing-stone,  "  *    " 

70  miscellaneous  specimens  from  shore  and  islands,  Rice  Lake. 

Dr.  James  McDermott,  Sunderland. 

1  turtle-shaped  (limestone)  pipe,  found  near  Sunderland,  and  not 
far  from  the  Tocher  embankment,  Brock  Township,  Ontario  County. 

1  perfect,  plain  clay  pipe.  Brock  Township. 

1  imperfect,  square-mouthed  clay  pipe.  Brock  Township. 
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Jas.  L.  Hughes,  Public  School  Inspector,  Toronto. 

1  turtle  shaped  (soapstone)  pipe,  Darlington  Township,  Durham 
County. 

1  good  clay  pipe,  with  human  figure  facing  the  stem.  Has  been 
broken  and  repaired.     Ball's  Point,  Lake  Scugog,  Ontario. 

3  imperfect  clay  pipes  from  the  same  locality. 

5  flints  from  various  places  in  Durham  County. 

1  fragment  of  well-marked  pottery.    Ball's  Point,  Lake  Scugog. 

John  A.  McIntyre,  Otonabee. 

1  stone  pipe  (dusky  white  soapstone)  of  the  platform  variety. 
Base  much  diminished.  Pipe  shows  marks  of  long  use  and  wear. 
Lot  15,  concession  A  (W.  ^),  Otonabee. 

1  very  good  flint  from  the  same  farm. 

Johnson  Paudush,  Hiawatha. 

1  bird  amulet,  Oneida,  Middlesex  County. 

Henrt  Smcth,  New  Haiuburo. 

2  bird  amulets  (casts),  Oxford  County. 
1  bar  amulet  (cast),  Oxford  County. 

Aaron  Main,  Beverly. 

1  shell  (busycon)  drinking  cup.  (This  vessel  was  made  by  taking  out 
the  interior  portion  of  the  shell  and  leaving  only  the  outer  wall),  lot  8, 
concession  6,  Beverly,  Wentworth  County, 

6  skulls  from  ossuary,  lot  8,  concession  8,  Beverly. 

Jas.  Hat,  Teacher,  Sheffield. 
1  skull  from  ossuary,  lot  8,  concession  8,  Beverly. 

J.  Humphrey,  Troy. 
1  skull  from  the  Main  ossuary,  Beverly. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Foley,  Otonabee. 
1  stone  adze,  lot  12,  concession  9,  Otonabee. 

EL  T.  Strickland,  Peterboro'  City. 

1  stone  gouge.  Stony  Lake,  Douro  Township. 

1  double-ended  celt,  Stony  Lake,  Douro  Township. 

Archibald  Weir,  Otonabee. 

2  stone  gouges,  Otonabee  Township. 

1  simple  form  of  celt  from  naturally  shaped  stone,  Otonabee  Town- 
ship. 


Thomas  Wallace,  Otonabee. 
1  stone  gouge,  lot  9  concession  7,  Otonabee  Township. 

Robert  Borland,  Otonabee. 
1  copper  spear  or  knife,  lot  13,  concession  2,  Otonabee. 

Thomas  Borland,  Otonabee. 
1  large  stone  gouge,  lot  13,  concession  2,  Otonabee. 

Thomas  Blezard,  M.F.P.,  Otonabee. 
1  stone  chisel,  lot  20,  concession  2,  Otonabee. 

P.  QuiNN,  Otonabee. 

1  copper  axe,  found  on  field  adjoining  the  Serpent  Mound  on 
Mizang's  Point. 

1  semi-circular*  slate,  (woman's  knife). 

E.  B.  Biqoar,  Toronto. 
1  grooved  axe,  (Micmac),  New  Brunswick. 

Dr.  S.  H.-  Collins,  Lawrenceburo,  Indiana. 

1  celt  made  from  water- worn  stone,  grooved  to  form  a  means  of 
handle  attachment,  Kentucky. 

1  large  mealing-stone  with  two  oval  cavities,  from  farm  of  Mr- 
Hayes,  near  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.    Very  fine  specimen. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  Parkdale,  Toronto. 
1  square-sided  celt,  Durham  County. 

George  Braithwaite,  Gore's  Landing. 

1  slightly  grooved  adze,  with  ridges  above  and  below  the  groove, 
Hamilton  Township. 

Thomas  Thomson,  Otonabee. 

1  small  bone  specimen,  having  a  resemblance  to  a  whistle.  Block  A, 
Indian  Reserve,  Hiawatha,  Otonabee. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Schwalbe,  Strasburg,  Germany. 

6  recent  European  skulls. 

6  mummy  heads  from  tombs  near  Thebes,  Egypt. 

Mrs.  James  Houghtailing,  Alnwick. 

1  long  bone  awl  or  needle. 

Allan  Comego,  Alderville. 

2  rice  threshing  sticks. 
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Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  Perth. 

1  stone  gouge,  Ki^eau  Lake,  Lanark,  Ontario. 

2  unfinished  pipes  of  soapstone,  roughly  blocked  out     In  one  the 
boring  has  been  begun  to  make  a  stem-hole. 

2  worked  pieces  of  soapstone,  perhaps  in  preparation  for  small 
pipes. 

1  hematite  celt.    This  is  the  only  specimen  made  of  this  material 
in  the  Museum,  that  has  been  found  in  Ontario. 

103  flints,  fragments  of  pottery,  rubbing  stones,  etc.,  all  from  the 
County  of  Lanark,  Ont. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Bendale. 
1  remarkably  singular  clay  pipe,  lot  5,  concession  1,  Scarboro. 

Alfred  Willson,  Toronto. 

1  very  fine  bird  amulet,  Thedford,  Lambton  County. 

1   fragment  of  bar  amulet,  showing  section  of    diagonal  hole* 
Bosanquet,  Lambton  County. 

1  bone  case,  made  from  part  of  a  large  rib,  and  engraved  on  both 
sides,  Bosanquet  Township,  Lambton  County.     See  figure  following. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1  cast  of  the  Neanderthal  skull. 

■ 

Henry  Merriam,  Harwood. 

14  celts,  mostly  of  rude  form,  Hamilton  Township,  Northumberland 
County. 

1  small    chisel,    Hamilton    Township,    Northumberland    County. 

1  roughly  made  hammer-stone, 

1  small  unfinished  tablet, 

1  broken  tablet, 

1  broken  bird  amulet,  " 

2  flints, 
2  soapstone  pipes. 
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Adam  Humphrey,  Birdsall. 
1  mealing-stone,  Cameron's  Point,  Asphodel  Township. 


1  large  mealing-stone,  Troy  Wentworth  County. 

Jonathan  Ashbridge,  Scarboro*. 
1  skull  from  grave  on  lot  26,  concession  B,  Scarboro. 
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Wm.  a.  Brodie,  Betaesda. 

1  excellent  human  mask  from  a  clay  pipe  bowl. 

I  grotesquely  formed  (human  figure)  clay  pipe  bowl. 

1  imperfect  bird-form  from  bowl  of  clay  pipe. 

1  flattened  (vase-form)  imperfect  soap-stone  pipe. 

1  small  human  face  on  fragment  of  pottery. 

1  small  human  figure,  rudely  carved  in  soapstone — an  inch  and 
five-eic[hths  long.     See  figure  following. 

1  oddly  shaped  and  rudely  made  stone  pipe. 

1  small  slate  bead,  badly  bored. 

1  copper  arrow,  2^  inches  in  length. 

10  bone  beads  from  |  to  2|  inches  long. 

2  shell  beads — shells  simply  perforated. 

1  small,  bead-like  tube  of  iron,  perhaps  a  concretionary  form. 

3  bears'  teeth — from  grave. 

1  small  stone  used  as  a  sharpener,  probably  for  bone  awls. 

11  imperfect  bone  awls. 

2  flint  scrapers. 

1  small  stone  chisel. 

1  very  small  stone  chisel. 

1  upper  portion  of  clay  pipe  bowl,  ground  smooth  to  remove 
marks  of  fracture  and  form  a  coarse  ring. 

2  roughly  made  clay  disks  from  fragments  of  pottery. 

Numerous  celts,  hammer-stones  and  fragments  of  pottery,  horn, 
bone,  and  shell. 

Prof.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

Several  cinerary  clay  urns  from  Georgia  sea  islands.  These  urns 
were  found  in  onounds,  and  contained  the  cremated  remains  of  infants. 
The  vessels  are  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  but  with  some  care  and 
time  may  be  restored. . 

A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

1  grotesquely  modelled  black  clay  pipe,  bearing  human  face,  farm 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Davis,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county. 

1  gorget  (slate),  Scott  form,  Vespra  township,  Simcoe  county. 

1  bone  needle,  from  farm  of  Mr.  Neil  McNevin,  Oro  township 
Simcoe  county. 

George  Monkman,  Barrie. 

1  small  and  very  beautifully  made,  bone  scoop  or  gouge,  from  farm 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Roadhouse,  Albion  township,  Peel  county. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Amnakd,  M.A.,  New  Hebrides. 

Mr.  Annand,  the  well  known  Presbyterian  missionary  of  Santo, 
New  Hebrides,  writes.  "  In  August,  having  spent  a  few  days  in 
voyaging  around  this  island  looking  for  eligible  openings  for  the  settle- 
ment of  missionaries,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  few  things  for 
your  museum,  which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  may  prove  useful. 
They  are  now  packed  and  ready  for  shipment  by  the  "  Dayspring  " 
when  she  sails  for  Sydney  early  next  month  (November).  I  will 
instruct  our  agent  (the  Rev.  James  Cosh,  D.D.,)  to  forward  the  box  to 
you  by  the  Huddart-Parker  line  to  Vancouver,  thence  by  the  Canadian 
^Pacific  Railway  to  Toronto. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  collection  is  so  small  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  I  trust  that  even  these  few  things  may 
prove  of  interest  to  you  and  others.  Most  of  the  things  are  marked 
so  that  you  can  see  to  what  use  they  have  been  put,  also,  a  reference 
to  the  manner  of  production  is  added. 

The  only  expense  connected  with  these  things  that  the  museum  is 
expected  to  bear,  is  the  cost  of  transport  from  Sydney,  home.  The  cost 
of  goods  here  I  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  museum,  in  the  success 
of  which  ethnologically,  I  am  deeply  interested. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Annand. 

3  stone  axes. 

4  chisels  and  adzes. 

1  three-pronged  Santo  spear  made  from  human  bone. 

2  single-pronged  Santo  spears  made  with  wooden  points. 

1  wooden  spear. 

2  "  pudding  "  dishes. 

2  "  pudding  "  pounders. 

1  Santo  bow,  with  assorted  arrows. 

1  Malekula  bow  with  arrows. 

1  Eromangan  bow  with  arrows. 

1  Nguna  club,  (for  war  purposes.) 

1  Epi  club,  (for  war  purposes.) 

4  Santo  war  clubs  of  different  kinds. 

1  figure-head  of  a  canoe,  representing  a  man. 

1  bamboo  staff. 

1  Santo  mouth-organ. 

2  pandanus-leaf  Oba  mats. 

1  pandanus-leaf  Santa  basket. 

2  pandanus-leaf  Futuma  basket. 
1  Nguna  breast-plate. 

4  boar's  tusks  (use  explained  on  label). 
1  belt  made  of  bark. 
1  belt  made  of  twine. 
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1  Rava  cup. 

2  Kava  plates. 
1  Kava  Rpoon. 

1  East  Santo  dress,  with  block  and  beads,  etc. 
1  Santo  cocoanut  milk-dish. 

1  Santo  clay  poi 

2  strings  of  native  beads  (shell). 
2  combs. 

.  A  bundle  of  arrows. 

2  sticks  with  which  fire  has  been  made — to  show  method  of  mak- 
ing fire. 

1  piece  of  sleeping  mat  from  Efate. 

1  very  old  'pudding'  dish  from  Malo— made  with  the  old  stone 
and  shell  instruments." 

[The  example  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Annand  is  commended  to  Canadian 
missionaries  and  business  men  elsewhere.  We  desire  especially  to 
procure  specimens  to  illustrate  religious  life,  and  the  domestic  life 
of  women  and  children.  Contributions  should  be  accompanied  by 
copious  notes  respecting  the  manufacture  and  use  of  each  object] 

Qeorge  E.  Laidlaw. 

3  large  mealing  stones,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

4  stone  gouges,  Bexley  Township, 
cylindrical  hammer  stone,  Bexley  Township, 
long  stone  chisel,  Bexley  Township, 
pestle-like  stone,  Bexley  Township, 

19  celts  and  chisels,  Bexley  Township, 
celt,  highly  polished,  perhaps  jadeite, 
slick  stone,  Bexley  Township, 
pieces  of  graphite,  from  village  sites, 
celt  of  hematite,  not  polished,  Bexley  Township, 
degraded  tablet,  Bexley  Township, 
roughly  blocked-out  tool,  Bexley  Township, 
partly  worked  slate  pebble,  Bexley  Township, 
small  rubbing  stones,  Bexley  Township, 
brass  tomahawk  pipe,  pattern  chisel,  Bexley, 
ghost  arrow  of  brass,  Bexley  Township, 
trader's  clay  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 
piece  of  worked  red  slate,  Bexley  Township 
unfinished  tool  of  Huronian  slate,  Bexley, 
blocked  out  soapstone  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 
worked  (small)  piece  of  soapstone.  Bexley, 
quartz  drill,  Bexley  Township, 
quartz  arrow  head,  Bexley  Township, 
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7  flints,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  Countj': 
1  flint  scraper,  Bexley  Township 

1  flint  spear  or  knife,  Bexley  Township, 

2  woman's  (slate)  knives,  Bexter  Township, 
24  small  stone  disks,  Bexley  Township, 

19  Small  clay  disks,  Bexley  Township, 

2  stone  beads,  Bexley  Township, 
1  circular  piece  of  baked  clay,  Bexley  Township, 
1  white  soapstone  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 
1  soapstone  pipe — human  figure  seated,  Bexley, 
1  soapstone  vase-shaped  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 
1  small  stone  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 
1  pipe,  woodpecker  figure,  Bexley  Township, 

1  double-faced  clay  pipe,  Bexley  Township, 

3  human  faced  pipes,  Bexley  Township, 

2  square-mouthed  clay  pipes,  Bexley  Township,       " 
1  fiat  bottomed  clay  pipes,  Bexley  ^Township, 

20  imperfect  clay  pipes,  Bexley  Township, 

3  pipe-stems  and  numerous  fragments  showing  cord-marks  in  the 
holes,  Bexley  Towhship. 

13  miscellaneous  fragments  of  quartz,  etc.,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria 
County. 

1  pear-shaped  slate  pendant,  Bexley  Township,  Victori  i  County. 

5  bone  beads, 

1  bone  bangle — fish  head  ? 

1  worked  piece  of  bone, 

1  bone  bangle — numerous  holes, 

1  wolfs  tooth,  bored, 

2  wolf  teeth  unbored,  from  grave, 

1  bear's  tooth,  ground  smooth  at  point, 

2  long  bone  beads, 
2  horn  arrow-tips(?) 

19  bone  awls  or  needles, 
1  horn  club-spike  (?) 
1  bone  club-spike  (?)  unfinished, 
1  piece  of  deer-horn,  worked, 

1  deer  foot  bone,  worked, 

2  shell  disks, 

8  dog-whelk  beads,  "  ** 

3  bored  mussel  shells, 

3  worked  mussel  shells, 

1  small,  black,  roughly  oblong,  but  slightly  tapering  piece  of 
argillite,  f  inch  thick,  and  deeply  hollowed  on  both  sides,  evidently 
used  in  sharpening  tools. 
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1  small,  grey,  syenite,  hammer-stone. 

2  small  pieces  of  hematite,  oxydised  to  a  very  bright  red, 

2  perforated  stone  disks  1^  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  e^  inch  thick. 

2  unbored  stone  disks — one  a  naturally  water-worn  pebble. 

1  small  piece  of  worked  soapstone,  rubbed  considerably  on  one 
edge. 

1  piece  (4  inches)  of  a  long  clay  pipe  stem.    May  have  been  at  least 
an  inch  longer. 

1  fragment  of  clay  pipe  showing  a  well>made  human  face. 

1  small,  imperfect  oval  hematite  ornament. 

1  half  of  a  semi-circular  slate  knife 

1  shell  bead. 

1  wolf-like  stone  pipe,  Bexley  Township,  Victoria  County. 

Peter  Campbell,  DaNTBOOK. 

5  stone  pipes,  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe  County. 

3  clay  pipes,  "  " 
Several  stone  beads,   "                       '• 

By  Purchase. 

14  choice  flints  from  various  places  in  the  United  States. 

1 1  quartz  arrow-heads  from  Qeorgia. 

12  flints.  Baby  Farm,  York  Township. 
24  flints  from  various  places  in  Ontario. 

1  obsidian  arrow-head,  California. 
10  small  arrow-tips,  Oregon,  U.S. 

1  bone  bead  used  as  a  tally,  Wentworth  County,  Ontario. 
3  bone  awls,  York  County,  Ontario. 

2  horn  tips,  showing  marks  of  work,  York  County,  Ontario. 
1  small  oval  shell  ornament,  apparently  made  from  a  quahog. 

3  clay  pipe-heads,  plain  and  slightly  ornamented. 

1  clay  pipe-head  with  strongly  marked  human  face. 

1  North-west  pipe-head  inlaid  with  lead  and  catlinite. 

1  North-west  pipe-head,  on  which  has  been  carved  a  long-tailed 
quadruped,  the  head  of  which  is  broken. 

I  large  clay  pipe,  Udora,  Ont. 

1  bird  amulet,  Quinn    Farm,  Dufferin    Street,  N.W.   comer  of 
Toronto. 

7  pieces  of  discoidal  wampum. 

2  women's  (slate)  knives,  Bowes*  Farm,  Oakwood,  Ontario. 

10  bone,  shell  and  glass  beads,  Baby  Farm,  Lambton,  near  Toronta 
1  large  gouge,  Clayburn  Farm,  Albion  Township,  Ontario. 
1  small  gouge,  very  finely  made,  York  Township,  Ontario. 
1  grooved  stone  hammer,  Minnedosa,  Manitoba. 
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1  stone  chisel,  Quinn  Farm,  Dufferin  Street,  near  Toronto. 

1  stone  adze,  plain,  Chester,  near  Toronto. 

8  smfiJl  celts  from  varioas  places  in  Ontario,  from  Dr.  Rear. 

8  photographs  illustrative  of  the  Sun  Dance  near  Battleford  in 
1895,  Mrs.  6.  Moodie,  N.W.T. 

1  Iroquois  dance-mask,  formerly  owned  by  Chief  Crow.     Miss  ^. 
Pauline  Johnson,  Brantford. 

Total  additions  this  year,  2,503. 


MOUNDS. 


There  is  apparently  no  more  fascinating  belief  than  that  which  at- 
tributes the  construction  of  our  American  mounds  to  a  semi-civilized 
and  peacefully  disposed  race,  which  was  ruthlessly  exterminated  by 
the  savage  Indian.  It  is  a  poetic  belief.  It  affords  material  for  homi- 
lies on  ''  man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  and  those  who  are  fond  of  repeat- 
ing the  silly  saying  that  "  history  repeats  itself,"  find  here  a  new-world 
parallel  to  numerous  old-world  events.  It  gratifies  the  survivals 
among  us  who  deplore  the  departure  of  "  the  good  old  times,"  and  affect 
to  regard,  with  deepest  grief,  present-day  degeneracy.  It  appeals  to 
man's  mythologic  sense  very  powerfully ;  and  it  pleases  people  who 
are  morbidly  minded  to  picture  to  themselves  the  awful  horroi*s  that 
must  have  been  inflicted  on  the  poor,  industrious,  and  happy  mound- 
builder,  whose  reeking  scalp  was  torn  from  his  head  by  bloodthirsty 
human  fiends,  who  also  destroyed  houses,  farms  and  gardens,  and  drove 
away  herds  of  domestic  cattle  I 

Squier  and  Davis  thought  the  mound -builders  were  connected 
with  the  "  semi-civilized  nations  which  formerly  had  their  seats  among 
the  Sierras  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  plains  of  Central  America  and 
Peru."  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  thought  tne  Aztecs  on  their  way  south 
[south,  whence?]  constructed  the  mounds.  Short,  in  his  North 
"  Americans  of  Antiquity,"  thinks  the  Toltecs  built  them.  (Dr.  Brinton 
doubts  that  there  ever  was  a  people  called  Toltecs.)  Sir  Wm.  Dawson 
believes  that  some  who  were  called  Tallegwi  were  the  mound-makers ; 
General  Thruston  connects  them  with  the  ancient  Mexicans ;  Morgan 
thought  they  were  akin  to  the  Pueblo  Indians,  but  even  the  names  of 
authors  need  not  be  mentioned  by  whom  the  mounds  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  Egyptians  ! 

Perhaps  the  poet  Bryant  has  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  writer  in 
perpetuating  a  oelief  in  the  high-class  mound-builder.  His  beautiful 
poem  has  found  its  way  into  numerous  school  readers,  has  been  spouted 
ten  thousand  times  at  "  receptions  "  and  "  examinations,"  and  is  fully 
accepted  by  the  reciters,  by  tneir  parents,  by  all  the  members  of  their 
families,  and  by  those  who  have  sorrowfully,  almost  tearfully,  listeoed 
to  the  pathetic  verses. 

It  seems  vain  to  explain  that  the  mound-makers  could  not  have  had 
cattle,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  temper  copper,  that  in  mechanical 
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skill  they  were  not*  superior  to  Indians  as  we  know  them,  and  that  a 
similar  .*^tateinent  may  be  made  regarding  them  as  tillers,  that  morally 
and  socially  they  do  appear  to  have  been  a  superior  people,  and  that 
they  did  not  possess  at  all  an  elevated  kind  of  religion. 

Jt  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  those  who  entertain  so  much 
reverence  for  the  mound  builders,  and  corresponding  regret  for  their 
disappearance,  will  die  in  the  faith,  and  indeed  it  seems  a  pity  to 
deprive  them  of  what  yields  so  much  comfort. 

Recent  writers  like  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  mound-makers  were  simply  Indians.  l)all  says 
they  "  were  the  immediate  predecessors  in  blood  and  culture  of  the 
Indians  described  by  De  Soto's  chronicler  and  other  early  explorers — 
the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of  the  mounds  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  civilized  man."  Schoolcraft,  for  a  wonder,  took 
this  view.  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  says :  "  For  more  than  a  century  the  ghosts  of  a  van- 
ished nation  have^ambuscaded  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  continent, 
and  the  forest- covered  mounds  have  been  usually  regarded  as  the  mys- 
terious sepulchres  of  its  kings  and  nobles  It  was  an  alluring  conjec- 
ture that,  that  a  powerful  people,  superior  to  the  Indians,  once  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Appalachian  ranges,  their  empire 
stretching  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf,  with  its  flanks  on  the  west- 
ern prairies  and  the  eastern  ocean  ;  a  people  with  a  confederated 
government,  a  chief  ruler,  a  great  central  capita),  a  highly  developed 
religion,  with  homes  and  husbandry,  and  advanced  textile,  fictile  and 
ductile  arts,  with  a  language  perhaps  with  letters,  all  swept  away 
before  an  invasion  of  copper-hued  Huns  from  some  unknown  region 
of  the  earth,  and  prior  to  the  lahding  of  Columbus."* 

Even,  however,  some  of  those  who  agree  that  the  mass  of  evidence 
favors  acceptance  of  the  view  that  Indians  were  the  mound-makers, 
write  and  speak  as  if  all  the  mounds  were  constructed  by  the  same 
tribe  of  Indians:  There  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  this  than  that 
all  the  mounds  were  built  at  the  same  time.  The  mound-habit  was 
not  thus  limited — it  was  ethnic,  and  we  find,  therefore,  that  it  ex- 
tended almost  from  the  25th  to  beyond  the  51st  northern  parallel, 
and  from  the  69th  to  the  101st  west  meridian,  the  greatest  length 
being  in  the  direction  of  a  line  from  Cape  Sable,  Florida,  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  the  greatest  breaath  from  Point  Peniaquid 
in  Maine,  to  Bismarck  in  North  Dakota.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable 
to  claim  that  the  mounds  dotting  this  vast  territory  represent  the 
wanderings  of  a  refugee  people  not  necessarily  numerous,  but  whose 
migrations  covered  a  considerable  expanse  of  time.  Face  to  iace  as 
we  are  with  facts  accumulated  mainly  during  the  last  half  century,  if, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  say  during  the  last  quarter, 
we  conclude  that  American  mound-makers  were  not  of  one  "  nation 
or  tongue,"  nor  were  they  of  one  way  of  thinking,  even  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tumuli. 

The  making  of  mounds,  cairns  and  pyramids  seems  to  be  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  embodying  ideas  of  safety,  strength,  advantage, 
superiority,  dignity,  honor  or  worship,  connected  with  the  living  or  with 
the  dead. 

*  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1890-91,  p,  xli. 
2  AB. 
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In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  we  see  the  most  marvellous  examples  of 
a  proclivity  which  is  typified  in  the  children's  game,  where  one  takes 
possession  of  a  bank  or  a  sand-heap,  announcing  that  he  is  "  King  of 
the  castle  "  and  each  of  the  other  players  is  "  a  dirty  rascal." 

Nor  does  it  appear  hard  to  trace  the  genesis  of  constructing  "  high 
places."  It  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  in  the  very  first  burials,  the 
bodies  were  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with  leaves,  or 
branches,  and  in  course  of  time  with  earth.*  This  practice  may  have 
been  incited  from  a  respect  for  the  dead,  or  out  of  a  desire  to  protect  the 
remains  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  which,  after  all,  is  but  one 
way  of  showing  the  same  feeling.  When  a  notable  one  dies  the 
thought  is  natural  that  his  resting-place  should  be  distinguished,  and 
the  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  heap 
that  covers  him.  As  thus  the  memory  of  individuals  was  maintained 
why  not  similarly  that  of  events?  The  idea  of  sacredness  would 
come  in  due  course,  and  by  the  time  man  reached  this  stage,  he  would 
be  capable  of  elaborating  his  conceptions  in  extensive  structures,  more 
or  less  artistic  in  design,  for  there  is  nothing  in  human  experience 
upon  which  he  will  bestow  more  attention,  more  time,  and  more  labor, 
and  lavish  more  expense  than  on  what  is  connected  with  his  religious 
duties.  Viewed  in  this  light  it  is  less  difficult  to  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  mounds  than  for  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  bow, 
and  the  equally  universal  pattern  of  the  arrow-head ;  and  we  need  be 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  Maya  and  Aztec  masonry  any  more  than 
for  the  earth-works  thrown  up  by  the  Chickasaws  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  by  the  Shawnees  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky ;  by 
the  Muskoki  in  some  of  the  Gulf  States;  by  the  Cherokees  in 
Tennessee  and  West  Virginia ;  by  Micmacs  in  Maine,  and  by  Algon- 
kins  of  one  kind  or  other  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  southern  Ontario.  Thus  too  may  we  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  groups  of  widely  separated  mounds, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the  prevail- 
ing tastes,  notions,  superstitions,  or  dispositions  of  the  builders. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  affirm  that  the  largest  number  of  mounds  have 
been  made  for  burial  purposes,  which  we  have  ^supposed  to  be  the 
original  motif  in  the  construction  of  such  earth- works,  yet  some  of  us 
are  very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  other  very  large  number  that 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  human  interments,  and 
here,  of  course,  are  excepted  such  as  were  most  probably  defensive 
entrenchments.  But  there  are  people  who,  without  much  hesitation, 
prate  fluently  about  *  beacon  mounds,'  *  sacrificial -mounds,' *  temple 
mounds.'  *  sacred  mounds.*  and  so  on,  as  if  by  the  book.  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  tumuli  respecting  which  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
speak  with  assurance  as  to  their  purpose,  and  one,  as  to  its  appearance. 
The  former  are  burial  and  fortification  works,  and  the  latter,  what  is 
known  as  '  effigy,'  representing  an  animal  of  same  kind — man,  beast, 
or  bird.     Of  burial  heaps  certainty  is  reached  only  after  a  thorough 
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The  simple  tumulus  seems  the  most  ancient  sepulchral  monument.  It  was  raised  by 
the  Gieekt  and  Tcojan^,  and  was  common  to  Romans.  GauU,  Germans,  and  other  European 
nations  2.000  years  a^o.  GharlemaKne,  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  heathen  practices  decreed 
that  Chribtiaus  should  have  fiprave  stones  and  not  pagan  tumuli. — From  The  Scottish  Gael,  by 
James  Logan,  p.  482." 
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examination  ;  there  is  nothing  in  their  exterior  to  indicate  their  pur- 
pose. Defensive  banks  form  an  enclosure,  and  it  is  understood  that 
these  were  probably  surmounted  by  some  sort  of  wooden  structure. 
In  many  cases  the  intention  of  enclosures  may  have  been  something 
quite  different.     Some  effigy  mounds  were  also  burial  mounds. 

Lacking  proof  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  other  thousands  of  such 
earthworks  that  are  scattered  over  the  territory  whose  limits  have 
been  named,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  reason  to  look  upon  them  simply 
as  memorial  mounds,  or  monuments  of  important  events,  than  as  struc- 
tures for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.  More  recently  it  became  the 
custom  in  some  countries  to  mark  historical  spots  with  cairns  and 
monoliths,  and  the  practice  has  come  down  to  our  own  day. 

Occasional  references  have  been  made  since  early  in  the  century  to 
the  existence  of  mounds  in  this  province,  but  in  a  few  instances  at  least, 
it  would  seem  that  the  chroniclers  meant  ossuaries.* 

In  1820,  a  Rev.  Dr.  Reed  observed  mounds  (?)  on  the  "  Beach  at 
Burlington  Bay"  (see  Appendix  A.)  About  1855  a  mound  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  in  Augusta  township.  In  1860  Mr.  T.  C.  Wall- 
bridge  reported  mounds,  some  of  which  he  examined  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  shore  (see  Appendix  A),  and  within  the  last  few  years  one  mound 
was  discovered  in  Humberstone  township,  Welland  county,  and 
another  on  Tidd's  Island.  Dr.  Cyrtis  Thomas's  map  showing  the  "  Dis- 
tribution of  Mounds  in  the  Eastern  United  States,'  places  four  groups 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Niagara  river;  of  these  we  have  no  record, 
and  if  to  the  foregoing  we  add  a  few  on  Rainy  River,  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  north-west  of  Toronto,  and  most  likely  the  work  of  a 
people  who  constructed  similar  works  in  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota, 
we  shall  have  named  nearly  all  the  hitherto  known  localities  in  Ontario 
possessing,  or  reputed  to  possess,  mounds  as  distinguished  from  en- 
closing embankments. 

Otonabee  Serpent  Mound. 

Last  summer  my  friend  Mr.  H.  T.  Strickland,  of  Peterboro*,  directed 
attention  to  an  embankment  of  considerable  extent  on  a  piece  of  pro- 
perty owned  by  himself  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hatton,  on  lot  7,  concession  7, 
township  of  Otonabee,  and  which  embankment  Mr.  Strickland  believed 
to  be  of  artificial  origin.  Notwithstanding  my  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment it  was  not  without  more  than  a  little  misgiving  that  I  visited  the 
place,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on  Mizang  s-f  Point,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indian  River,  on  the  north  shore  of  Rice  Lake,  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Peterboro'.    The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  commanding 

*  An  oflsuary  is  a  pit  formed  to  reoeive  humaa  bones,  the  earth  to  cover  which  did  at 
first,  no  doubt,  form  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  thirty-&ix  inches,  but  became  a  hollow 
as  the  bones  decayed.  The  only  object  of  the  osbuary-makerd  appears  to  have  been  the 
covering  of  the  bones,  but,  in  accomplishing  this,  the  replacement  of  the  earth  would 
naturally  constitute  a  low  mound.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  however,  how  different  such  a 
mode  of  burial  is  from  merely  placing  the  remains  on  the  unexcavated  surface,  and  subne- 
quently  forming  over  them  an  earth  heap  several  feet  in  height.  Every  ossuary  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  sepulchre,  but  every  mound  was  not. 

Althouf^h  in  a  few  parts  of  the  United  States  mound  building  has  extended  into  the  his- 
toric period,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  many  of  the  tumuli  point  to  dates  that  are  pre- 
Columbian,  but  how  far  beyond  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

tXhe  common  name  for  this  point  is  "  De  Z Anil's,"  but  on  the  a^thotity  of  Pasbageezhik, 
of  Alderville,  now  a  divinity  student  at  Victoria  College,  Torouto,  the  spelling  should  be  as 
above.    Mizang  was  father  of  the  late  chief  Paudush,  of  the  Hiawatha  band. 
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on  the  shore,  the  land  rising  with  a  sharp  acclivity  to  a  height  of  not 
less  than  neventy  or  eighty  feet  from  the  water. 

On  the  very  crest  of  this  point  lies  an  embankment  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  in  a  generaly  easterly  and  westerly  direction, 
one  end  pointing  a  few  degrees  north  of  east,  and  in  line  with  on  oval 
mound  twenty-three   feet  distant,  the  longer  axis  of  which  measures 
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Fig.  2. — Ground  plan  of  Otonabee  Serpent  Mound. 

fifty,  and  the  shorter  axis,  thirty-seven  feet.  South  of  these  and  just 
on  the  beginning  of  the  slope  are  several  small  mounds,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet  north  of  the  western  end  is  a  larger  one,  all  of 
which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  ultimately  arrived  at  regarding  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  earthworks,  it  may  appear  strange  that  there  should 
ever  have  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  origin,  but  this  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  first  place  the  conditions 
were  wholly  new  to  me,  so  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  if,  indeed,  the 
bank  was  not  merely  an  interglacial  freak,  which  I  strongly  suspected ; 
that  in  the  second  place  the  outline  of  the  works  was  somewhat  dis- 
figured by  the  promiscuous  digging  of  persons  in  search  of  skulls,  and 
finally,  that  in  any  event,  stronger  evidence  was  required  to  prove  the 
artificial  origin  of  the  ridge  and  other  elevations  than  was  yielded  by 
external  appearances  alone.     Every  one  who   has  paid  any  attention 
to  topographical  features  in  those  portions  of  the  continent  that  betray 
glacial  action  most  markedly,  knows  how  frequently  works  of  human 
origin  are  simulated  (if  it  be  allowable  so  to  say)  as  a  result  of  deposi- 
tion or  of  denudation.     A  critical  examination  of  the  situation  from 
the  geological  standpoint  resulted  in  the  following  conclusions  :   first, 
that  as  Mizang  s  Point  is  itself  of  glacial  origin,  it  would  seem  improba- 
ble that  the  JDanks  and  mounds  on  and  near  the  crest  of  the  slope, 
towards  the  lake,  could  have   been  laid  down   with  their  longer  axis 
across  the  line  of  deposition  that  formed  the  ground  itself  on  which 
they  stand ;  second,  that  for  a  similar  reason  their  existence  could  not 
be  attributed  to   erosion   or  denudation,  and   third,  that  no  natural 
action   could   be   held   accountable  for   the    fact    that    the    ground 
immediately    along  the  north   side  of   the  elevations  is  considerably, 
lower  than  the  general  level.     The  apparently  irregular  shape  of  the 
long  mound  lent   color  to  the   supposition  that  the  formation  was  a 
natural  one,  and  the  presence  of  the   egg-shaped   structure  near  its 
eastern  extremity  suggested  a  former  connection  between  the  two. 

Whites,  as  well  as   Indians   (Mississaugas),  in  the   vicinity  were 
agreed  that  the  long  mound  had  been  thrown  up  as  a  means  of  defence 
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against  the  Mohawks.  This  supposition  implies  a  much  longer  period 
of  Ojibwa  occupation  than  we  are  warranted  in  acknowledging  on  his- 
torical grounds,  but  at  any  rate  the  assumption  is  a  baseless  one,  for 
the  reason  that  as  a  fortification  it  must  have  lacked  completeness,  the 
whole  of  the  neighboring  area  being  accessible  from  the  lake  shore  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  point,  besides  which,  the  embank- 
ment exists  where,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  descent  towards 
the  water,  such  a  work  was  less  necessary  than  on  the  plain  lying  to 
the  norfcu. 

The  only  reason  for  referring  thus  in  detail  to  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  identification  of  the  Otonabee  earthworks  is  to  impress  upon 
readers  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  exercise  of  great  caution, 
before  venturing  the  assertion  that  any  bank  or  mound  is  oi  human 
origin  simply  because  of  its  external  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  all  doubt  may  be  set  at  rest  by  making  an  examination 
of  the  structure  interiorly.  If  it  is  of  natural  formation,  the  arrange  • 
ment  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  will  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  one  erected  by  human  agency.  In  the  former  case,  and 
if  of  clay,  a  section  three  or  four  feet  deep  will  present  a  homogeneous 
appearance — if  of  sand  and  gravel,  these  will  be  arranged  in  parallel 
layers ;  while,  if  artificial  in  its  character,  the  soil  will  show  a  'dis- 
turbed' appearance,  that  is,  it  will  be  mixed  in  small  masses,  or  in 
streaks,  of  different  colors,  corresponding  to  the  various  depths  from 
which  it  has  been  collected  by  the  workers  who  were  engaged  in  its 
construction. 

It  now  only  remained  to  make  a  deep  cut  through,  or  into,  one  of 
the  mounds,  with  the  permission  of  Messrs.  Hatton  and  Stnckland, 
who,  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Sbaw,  of  Keene,  were  on  the  spot,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  men  employed  to  dig  laid  bare  a  section  of  the  oval  mound, 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  human  origin. 

Having  become  satisfied  on  this  score,  I  determined  to  carry  the 
trench  clear  through,  ten  feet  east  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  mound, 
the  men  working  on  opposite  sides.  This  line  was  selected  at  the  out- 
set because  some  skull-seekers  had  already  done  a  little  surface  digging 
there  to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches,  near  the  crown.  Eight  feet 
from  the  north  edge,  and  two  feet  below  the  surface,  were  two  human 
skeletons  in  a  sitting  position,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
south  side  were  a  skull  and  some  of  the  large  bones  of  the  arms  and  of  the 
legs — these  also  were  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  but  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  inches  higer,  measuring  from  the  general  level 
From  the  western  end  another  cut  was  made  five  feet  wide  to  meet  the 
former  cut,  the  two  thus  forming  a  large  T.  The  depth  of  the  latter 
cut  at  the  centre  of  the  mound  was  six  feet  four  inches,  which 
carried  us  somewhat  below  the  outside  level,  and  in  addition  to  this 
we  made  test-holes  at  intervals,  to  a  depth  of  over  a  foot  further,  to 
be  sure  that  no  disturbed  soil  should  escape  observation. 

The  making  of  this  opening  revealed  at  various  depths,  all  beyond 
three  feet,  a  human  skull,  some  do<(  or  wolf  teeth,  the  jaw  of  a  small 
quadruped,  small  pieces  of  mussel  shells  and  charcoal,  until  at  a  depth 
of  four  feet  seven  inches  (at  this  point  on  the  base  level)  we  came 
upon  a  human  skeleton  lying  on  its  right  side.     While  there  was  no 
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doubt  that  the  remains  found  in  the  first  cut  were  those  of  intrusive, 
or  comparatively  recent  burials,  it  seemed  quite  as  clear  that  the  bones 
here  found  on  the  base  level  had  been  so  placed  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mound,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
relation  to  the  isolated  skull  found  only  a  little  more  than  a  foot 
higher. 

Within  seven  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  two  feet  from 
the  surface,  were  burnt  human  bones,  but  not  associated  with  ashes  or 
charcoal,  and  a  few  inches  below  these  were  two  or  three  small  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  the  only  specimens  of  the  kind  observed.  Still 
nearer  to  the  centre,  and  twenty  inches  deeper,  or  three  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  surface,  was  a  bed  of  black  earth  mingled  with  ashes 
and  mussel  shells,  and  below  this,  on  the  base  level,  was  a  circle  of 
stones  rudely  put  together,  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones 
were  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  little  or  no  choice 
had  been  exercised  as  to  size  or  shape,  for  they  varied  from  four  or 
five  pounds  to  twice  as  much  in  weight,  some  being  angular  and  others 
water-worn.  Although  many  (not  all)  of  the  stones  bore  evidence  of 
having  been  subjected  to  considerable  heat,  there  was  no  trace  of  char- 
coal or  ashes  near  the  circle. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  excavation  of  the  oval  mound,  I 
travelled  backwards,  forwards,  and  around  the  long  zig-zag  embank- 
ment, now  that  I  began  to  feel  certain  as  to  its  origin,  puzzled  to  account 
for  its  configuration,  and  its  relation,  if  any,  to  the  more  easterly 
structure  on  which  we  were  at  work.  On  one  of  those  occasions, 
when  standing  on  top  of  the  ridge  some  fifty  feet  from  the  westerly 
extremity,  it  struck  me  as  being  strange  that  this  end  of  the  bank 
should  taper  so  gradually  that  its  terminating  point  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished accurately  within  a  foot  or  more.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  mere  beginning,  or  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  builders  to  com- 
plete their  work,  and  the  next  thought  was  to  examine  the  other  end. 
Here,  however,  there  was  a  very  marked  dissimilarity,  for  the  bank 
rose  at  a  sharp  angle  to  a  height  of  four  feet  and  was  much  more 
expanded  than  any  other  portion  of  the  mound.  In  the  course  of 
another  walk  along  the  earthwork  I  was  struck  with  the  thought 
that  this  was  a  serpent  mound,  but  the  idea  seemed  absurd  to  one  who, 
on  account  of  frequent  disappointments,  is  prone  to  cast  doubt  on 
fancilul  resemblances  of  every  kind.  Still,  there  was  the  broad,  abrupt 
head — there  was  the  tapering  tail,  and  between  these  were  three 
well-marked  convolutions — the  zig-zags  hitherto  without  meaning — 
not  so  prominent  as  those  of  the  Adams  County  mound  in  Ohio,  but, 
as  I  now  think,  much  more  natural. 

It  now  remained  to  apply  measurements  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  any  plan  had  been  observed  in  the  construction. 
Stakes  were  driven  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  at  the  place  where  it  seemed 
to  me  I  could  detect  the  barest  trace  of  a  connection  between  the 
tail  (rattle  ?)  and  the  body  proper ;  at  the  central  point  in  each  bend, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  guess ;  and  at  the  nose.  From  the  latter  point  to 
the  first  bend  behind  the  neck  is  thirty-seven  feet,  between  the  first 
and  second  bends  forty  feet,  six  inches,  between  the  second  and  third 
bends  forty  feet,  between  the  third  bend  and  what  I  judged  previously 
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to  be  the  end  of  the  body,  forty  feet  bix  inches,  and  from  this  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  thirty-one  feet,  giving  a  total  of  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  feet. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  middle  measurements  closely 
correspond,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  account  how  diflScult  it  is  to  fix 
upon  central  points  by  mere  eyesight,  in  the  curves  of  a  bank 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  distances  mentioned  were  exactly  forty  feet  each.  Even  the 
head  and  tail  proper  may  have  originally  reached  the  same  lengths. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  several 
feet,  and  a  slight  extension  of  th«  nose  would  bring  it  within  exactly 
twenty  feet  of  the  egg- mound,  which  is  considerably  steeper  and  less 
likely  to  have  suffered  much  by  wearing  away,  either  from  natural 
causes,  or  by  the  trampling  of  cattle. 

On  the  identification  of  this  earthwork  as  a  serpent  mound,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  more  than  ordinary  interest  became  con- 
nected with  every  one  of  its  details.  Unlike  the  Scottish  one  on  Loch 
Nell,  in  Argyleshire,  and  the  Adams  County  one  in  Ohio,  the  head  of 
the  Otonabee  serpent  points  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  diflers  from 
both  also  in  the  number  of  its  convolutions  which  exceed  those  of  the 
Scottish  mound,  and  are  less  than  those  of  the  Ohio  one,  the  former 
having  only  two,  giving  the  work  an  S-like  look,  and  the  latter 
having  seven. 

The  position  of  the  oval  mound,  too,  at  once  suggested  the 
ancient  combination  of  the  serpent  and  the  egg,  and  here  we  are 
tempted  to  institute  a  comparison  with  the  Adams  County  example, 
quite  to  the  advantage  of  the  Otonabee  structures,  for  while  the  oval 
on  the  head  of  the  former  consists  of  an  embankment  enclosing  a 
basin,  the  Otonabee  mound  is  a  solid  structure  throughout. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  morbid  depredations  of 
diggers  anxious  merely  to  lay  bare  human  remains  or  to  possess  a 
skull.  At  numerous  points  along  the  top  of  the  serpent  mound  exca- 
vations for  this  purpose  have  been  made,  but  in  no  case  apparently 
to  a  depth  exceeding  two  feet.  As  the  cast-up  earth  about  these 
places  is  mingled  with  bone-fragments,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
earthwork  has  been  used  for  burial  purposes  by  a  people  who  suc- 
ceeded the  mound-builder — a  people  to  whom  the  structure  possessed 
no  significance,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  significance  very  diflferent  from 
what  it  had  to  those  who,  at  infinite  pains,  labored  to  put  the  embank- 
ment into  shape.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  in  every  instance  the  vandal- 
holes  have  been  sunk  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  the  result  is  serious 
disfigurement.  Selecting  the  highest  point  of  the  mound  left  undis- 
turbed, seventy  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  I  had  a  cut  made  five  feet 
wide,  extending  from  the  north  side  to  the  middle  of  the  bank,  which 
is  here  twenty-four  feet  across  the  base,  simply  to  examine  the  interior 
nature  of  the  structure.,  the  surface  of  which  was  here  somewhat 
stony,  a  fact  that  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  hitherto  non-disturbance 
by  white  savages,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  searched  (very 
stupidly)  for  hidden  treasure,  and  not  for  bones.  Human  bones  were 
exposed  within  two  feet  of  the  surface,  but  like  those  of  the  egg- 
mound,  all  much  decayed.     Some  of  the  boulders  taken  from  this  cut 
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were  all  that  a  man  could  lift,  but  many  of  them  did  not  weigh  more 
than  from  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  each.  The  placing  of  the 
earth  was  manifestly  done  by  hand,  layers  and  patches  of  dark  soil  being 
mingled  with  yellow  clay  ;  beyond  this  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
man's  agency,  but  the  proof  yielded  was  ample.  A  slight  examination 
was  made  at  the  head  of  the  mound,  the  result  being  to  show  that  here 
also  comparatively  receat  burials  had  been  made,  but  lower  than 
eighteen  inches  from  the  surface  there  was  no  sign  of  bones. 

South  of  the  serpent  mound,  on  the  slope  facing  the  lake,  are 
several  small  elliptical  mounds.  One  of  them  near  the  head  is  forty- 
one  feef  in  length  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  another  near  the  tail  is 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty -two  feet  wide,  and  between  these  is  what 
may  be  called  a  twin-mound,  consisting  as  it  does  of  two  earth-heaps 
side  by  side  and  touching  each  other.  The  more  southerly  of  these  is 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  and  about  twenty-two  feet  in  width,  while  the 
other  is  shorter  and  only  fourteen  feet  wide.  In  every  instance  the 
longer  axis  is  east  and  west.  A  superficial  examination  of  all  these 
brought  to  light  intrusive  burials  in  each  case,  within  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  surface. 

In  the  smaller  or  northern  portion  of  the  twin  mound  were  buried 
an  adult  and  a  child.  The  skull  of  the  adult  is  in  excellent  preserva- 
ation. 

Only  two  other  good  skulls  were  procured  from  these  mounds,  and 
one  of  them  from  mound  D,  near  the  serpent's  tail,  presents  the  best 
example,  we  have  in  the  museum  of  what  is  known  as  the  Inca  bone. 
(See  figures  following.) 

The  mound  referred  to  as  lying  almost  due  north  of  the  serpent's 
tail  is  distant  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  its  axes  measuring  thirty- 
three  feet  east  and  west,  and  twenty-eight  feet  north  and  south, 
but  as  this  work  has  been  completely  gutted,  the  dimensions  given 
may  exceed  the  original  size,  for  no  doubt  much  of  the  earth  now 
on  the  outside  was  thrown  from  the  excavation.  In  any  event,  the 
original  condition  is  so  utterly  destroyed  that  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  it. 

The  following  table  presents  all  the  chief  measurements  of  the 
serpent  mound  group: — 


Serpent  mouod     

Se'rpeat  mound  head 

Distance  between  serpent  and  egg  mound 

Egg  mound 

Mound  A,  south  of  egg  mound 

Muund  B,  nnrth  part  of  twin  mound  

Mound  0,  south  part  of  twin  mound , 

Mound  D,  south  of  serpent's  tail 


Length. 


189  ft. 


23  fc. 
50  ft. 
41  ft. 
28  It. 
87  ft. 
40  ft. 


Breadth. 


Height. 


Averaere  24  ft. 
30  ft.  9  in. 


37  ft. 
19  ft. 
lift. 
22  ft. 
22  fc. 


6  in 


Averages  ft. 
4ft.  Gin. 


6  in. 


6  ft. 
3  ft. 
2fc. 

2fo.  6  in. 
2  ft.  6  m. 


Here  occurs  not  only  the  oval  form  which  in  itself  is  noteworthy, 
but  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  possess  a  serpent 
mound  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  not  only  a  serpent  mound,  but  one 
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in  coin)>iQation  with  the  egg,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  ^hat  the  oval  form 
thus  named  occupies  a  wholly  adventitious  position,  which  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  widely  entertained  primitive  myth  connect- 
ing these  two  objects.  Evidence,  however,  favors  the  belief  that  the 
two  structures  on  Mizang's  Point  are  complementary,  for  not  only  is 
the  oval  mound  accurately  in  line  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
serpent,  but  the  great  height  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  that  of 
those  lying  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  its 
proportions  were  made  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  serpent,  while 
on  the  contrary  the  mounds  lying  along  the  south  side  are  under  half 
the  height,  are  less  regularly  shaped,  and  are  suggestive  of  being  imita- 
tive structures — the  work,  perhaps,  of  another  and  more  recent  people. 

With  regard  to  serpents,  (drawings,  incisings,  or  effigies  of  which 
Are  found  at  wide  intervals  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America), 
it  has  been  observed  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  model  was  a 
rattlesnake.  Both,  or  either,  of  the  extremities  may  aid  in  this  iden- 
tification. Unfortunately  the  outline  of  the  Otonabee  serpent's  head 
is  not  sufficiently  sharp  to  assist  us,  but  the  great  length  of  the  tail 
portion  (all  behind  the  last  bend),  was  intended,  we  may  suppose,  to 
include  a  rattle.  Indeed,  there  is  a  very  slight  bend  about  midway  in 
this  |>ortion,  which  may  have  been  meant  to  mark  the  feature  in 
question. 

Imagination  may  run  riot  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  such  earthworks.  With  regard  to  the  Otonabee 
Serpent  and  Egg  only  two  things  are  certain,  namely,  that  the  em- 
bankments are  of  human  workmanship,  and  that  they  were  made  by  a 
feople— Indians  of  course — prior  to  the  arrival  here  of  the  Huron- 
roquois.  Of  what  stock  these  people  were  we  have  no  knowledge. 
A  lingering  fondness  for  such  structures  among  some  tribes  of 
Ojibwa  origin,  until  very  recently,  if  regarded  as  au  evidence  of 
heredity,  might  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  some  old-time  Algonkins 
the  making  of  these  mounds.  However  this  may  be,  our  chief  source 
of  wonder  is  connected  with  the  ideas  that  were  entertained  by  the 
mound-builders  in  fashioning  such  serpent- and-egg  embankments.  It 
has  been  well  observed  respecting  the  similarities  existing  among 
primitive  folk  everywhere  in  the  shaping  of  their  weapons,  and  the 
tenor  of  their  myths,  that,  given  corresponding  environments,  human 
nature  being  the  same  all  over  the  world,  is  bound  to  manifest  itself 
along  certain  fixed  lines.*  In  a  general  way  it  is  easy  to  concede  this 
proposition,  but  in  a  case  like  the  one  before  us  there  is  a  difficulty. 
W^e  may  fully  admit  the  probabilities  favoring  the  respect  paid  by 
early  man  to  the  serpent  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  egg  on  the  other, 
in  conneciion  with  the  great  mystery  of  lite,  the  latter  symbolizing 
its  origin,  and  the  former,  on  account  of  its  periodical  skin-shedding, 
being  suggestive  of  rejuvenescence  and  perpetuity — hence  of  eternity, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  coupling  of  these  symbols,  by 
peoples  widely  separated  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of  distance. 

*  *'  We  are  driven  to  the  condasion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
their  antecedents,  mast  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  muMt  under  precisely 
the  same  circunistanoea  always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results." — Buckie's  History  of 
Civilization,  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 
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The  accompanying  picture  of  the  mounds  on  Mizanoj's  Point  is  from 
an  excellent  photograph  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harrison,  of  Keene. 
Part  of  the  Egor-mound  is  seen  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  which  i» 
from  a  point  looking  towards  the  south-west.* 

The  ground  plan  is  from  a  rough  sketch  in  ray  note-book,  and  is  in 
no  sense  accurate,  as  it  was  hoped  that  we  would  have  had  a  survey 
made  by  a  professional  man.  shewinfj  not  only  the  proportions  of  the 
principal  earthworks,  but  of  the  smaller,  outlying  mounds. 

It  would  almost  appear  gratuitous  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
preserving  this  earthwork.  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Hatton  would  no 
doubt  consent  to  sell  a  few  acres  here  if  they  could  be  assured  that  as 
public  property  the  place  would  be  neatly  fenced,  and  properly  kept. 
As  a  summer  resort  the  situation  is  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the  lake, 
and  the  laying  out  of  a  small  park  enclosing  this  Serpent-mound 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  natural  attractions.  Failing  action 
on  the  part  of  the  local  municipal  authorities  towards  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  these  mounds,  and  the  setting  apart  of  the  ground 
as  public  property,  it  may  be  sujjgested  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment acquire  a  right  to  hold  the  place.  The  interest  that  attaches 
to  such  works  is  of  a  general  character — it  extends  even  beyond  the 
country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  it  would  be  shameful  either  to 
neglect  them  utterly,  or  to  let  them  remain  in  private  hands.  Where- 
ever  mounds  of  unusual  form  have  been  destroyed,  as  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  the  act  is  now  deplored,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  preserve  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  for  admiration  and  study  in  all  time.  By  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  Putnam  and  others  the  Serpent  Mound  on  Brush  Creek 
has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  vandalism,  and  more  recently  the 
state  authorities  have,  at  a  cost  of  many  thousand  dollars,  secured 
upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  that  are  surrounded  by  the  remarkable 
embankment  known  as  Fort  Ancient.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  such 
extensive  parks,  that  of  the  Otonabee  mounds  would  be  but  trifling — 
a  few  hundred  dollars  at  most,  even  should  the  whole  of  the  lot,  about 
sixty  acres,  be  purchased. 

Unique  as  is  this  serpent  mound  so  far  as  the  archaeology  of  Canada 
is  concerned,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  with  respect  to  its  main- 
tenance from  disfigurement,  and,  perhaps,  from  demolition. 

Gore's  Landing  Ridge. 

On  the  announcement  by  the  newspapers  that  a  mound  of  the 
foregoing  description  had  been  discovered, communications  were  received 
from  various  quarters  that  similar  earthworks  were  supposed,  by  the 
writers,  to  exist  here  and  there. 

The  first  of  this  kind  to  which  attention  was  directed  is  a  long 
serpentine  bank  at  Gore's  Landing,  on  lot  16,  concession  9,  broken 
front,  Hamilton  Township,  on  the  south  side  of  Rice  Lake,  and  south- 
west of  Mizang's  Point.  The  information  came  from  Mr.  Reginald 
Drayton,  a  well-read  gentleman,  whose  summer  residence  is  beautifully 


*  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaw,  of  Keene,  wa«  also  good  enoagh  to  take  photographs  of  the  moandu,. 
and  in  various  other  way«  showed  his  interest  in  the  work . 
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situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  ridi^e  in  question,  on  the  lake  shore. 
The  spot  possesses  considerable  natural  attractions,  forming  as  it  does 
a  deep  hollow  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres,  in  the  side  of  a  bluff, 
which  here  forms  the  lake  shore.  Mrs.  Traill,  in  her  interesting  story, 
"The  Canadian  Crusoes,"  which  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  province  may 
read  with  great  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  refers  to  this  place  as  the 
*  Happy  Valley/  We  might  reasonably  enough  suppose  that  it  was  a 
favorite  Indian  camping-ground,  if  Indians  were  actuated  by  aesthetic 
motives  in  their  selection  of  resting-places,  but  as  safety  from  attack 
was  with  them  a  prime  consideration,  this  would  be  the  very  kind  of 
place  to  shun,  for  a  foe  with  possession  of  the  steep,  though  low  hills, 
that  almost  surround  the  Happy  Valley,  would  hold  occupants  of 
the  hollow  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Besides,  nothing  has  been  found 
in  it  to  show  that  it  ever  was  an  aboriginal  village-site  or  even  a 
camping  ground.  The  bank  in  question  has,  however,  long  been 
considered  as  of  artificial  origin,  and,  aside  from  the  irregularity  of  its 
contortions,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  to  favor  this 
supposition.  It  is  six  hundred  feet  long,  ten  to  forty  feet  across  the 
base,  and  rises  gradually  from  a  few  inches  at  the  south-west 
extremity  to  fully  six  feet  near  the  north-east  end.  With  the  per- 
mission of  Mr.  (^^harles  Neill,  on  whose  property  most  of  the  bank  is 
situated,  a  cut  was  made  on  the  south  side  as  deep  as  the  base  level, 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  laying  bare  stratified  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  their  natural  origin.  A 
circular  elevation  to  the  south-east  was  also  tested  by  means  of  a  cut 
thirteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  equally  deep  at  the  centre, 
where  the  trench  terminated,  and  here,  too,  it  was  seen  that  only 
natural  forces  had  been  at  work. 

The  results  here  were  in  no  wise  disappointing,  nor  was  the  labor 
thrown  away,  for  the  educational  value  attached  to  the  removal  of 
wrong  impressions  is  subordinate  only  to  the  formation  of  those  that 
are  correct.  People  whose  attention  is  not  specially  directed  to  matters 
of  this  kind  may  readily  arrive  at  erroneous  conclusions,  and  these 
opinions  in  course  of  time,  if  uneradicated,  lead  to  misunderstanding 
and  confusion.  But  if  the  appearance  of  a  natural  bank  suggest  to 
ourselves  artificiality,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  savage  should 
arrive  at  a  like  conclusion,  finding  therein  also  the  similitude  of  this 
or  that  animal  ?  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  consideration  whether  natural 
formations  of  the  kind  in  question  have  not  originated  the  idea  of  effigy 
mound-building.  That  a  tortuously  laid  down  riJge  should  prompt 
the  idea  of  a  serpent  seems  to  be  natural  enough,  and  as  many  super- 
ficial, iiiterglacial  deposits  have  spurs  and  sinuses  at  various  angles  to 
the  main  body,  the  imagination  of  simple-minded  man  mi^^ht  easily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  '  somebody '  had  constructed  them  to 
imitate  the  parts  of  an  animal  on  a  huge  scale.  We  know  how  quick 
he  was  to  perceive  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  natural  shape  of  a 
stone,  a  bone,  or  a  shell  to  his  tool -requirements,  and  we  are  not 
warranted  in  limiting  his  sense  of  adaptability  and  comparison  to 
objects  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary  we  have  proof,  not  in  America 
only,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  that  early  man  was  struck 
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with  the  resemblances  that  existed  between  topographical  features  and 
animal  forms,  the  names  of  some  places  having  been  bestowed  on  this 
very  account. 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  respect,  or  even 
attention,  was  paid  to  the  long,  serpentine  ridge  in  Happy  Valley, 
for,  as  already  mentioned,  no  immediate  traces  of  occupation,  or  of 
resort  have  been  discovered,  with  the  exception  of  a  human  body, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  exhumed  when  digging  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Drayton's  house.  This  burial  was  probably  of  very  recent  date, 
although  nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the  remains 
were  found,  or  the  position  in  which  they  lay. 

Miller  Mounds. 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Miller,  a 
little  west  of  the  Indian  village  of  Hiawatha,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Otonabee  River.  Here  were  two  mounds  close  to  the  farmhouse,  on 
the  face,  and  near  the  top  of  a  gentle  slope  facing  southwards,  and 
rising,  perhaps,  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water.  One  of 
these  mounds,  a  few  yards  north  of  the  house,  had  been  opened  by  a 
former  tenant,  or  owner,  to  make  a  root-cellar,  and,  it  is  reported  that 
he  found  two  or  three  human  skeletons.  The  other  mound,  only  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  eastern  gable  of  the  house,  had  never 
been  disturbed.  Like  those  on  Mizang's  Point,  it  was  oval,  and 
measured  thirty-five  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  nineteen  feet,  six 
inches,  from  north  to  south.  Its  outline  was  so  sharply  marked  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  proportions  within  a  few 
inches,  although  it  did  not  exceed  three  feet  in  height. 

Near  the  south-east  edge  there  had  been  a  fire,  as  was  shown  by  a 
quantity  of  ashes,  and  by  the  earth  being  burnt  red,  but  this  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  stump.  At  the  centre  of  this  mound 
and  only  two  feet  from  the  surface,  was  a  skeleton,  lying  north  and 
south.  The  skull  was  in  pieces,  but  the  large  bones  were  in  a  fairly 
sound  condition,  and  remarkable  for  their  great  size — the  most  raassiv^e 
I  have  ever  seen  taken  from  any  Indian  burial-place.  These  are  now  in 
the  museum.  Another  skeleton  was  found  lying  on  its  right  side 
witbin  a  foot  of  the  surface,  and  a  third  one,  near  the  north-east  edge, 
about  eighteen  inches  down,  was  lying  on  its  left  side.  The  heads  of 
both  were  towards  the  west.  The  only  specimens  found  in  this  mound 
were  two  small  celts,  two  tools  made  of  deer-horn  points,  and  a  very 
well-made  bone  arrow,  or  knife,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  our 
possession. 

The  construction  of  this  mound  was  extremely  rude,  the  materials — 
clay  and  small  and  large  stones — having  apparently,  been  thrown 
together  regardless  of  order,  and  some  of  the  largest  stones,  weighing 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bones. 
The  clay  was  so  hard,  that  even  at  the  surface,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
picks  for  its  removal. 

As  the  adjoining  mound  had  been  cleaned  out  effectually  no  attention 
was  given  to  it,  but  in  a  low-lying  field  south-west  of  the  bluff,  and 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  river  was  a  very  noticeable  circular 
elevation  seventy-four  feet  in  diameter,  but  only  about  two  and  half 
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feet  in  height,  Mr.  Speirs  the  tenant  stated  that  in  ploughin<y  round 
this  place  he  frequently  turned  up  human  bones.  As  the  field  was  in 
crop,  with  his  permission  the  oats  were  cut,  to  enable  us  to  dig.  Squire 
Thomson,  of  Hiawatha,  informed  me  that  as  he  remembered  this  mound 
twenty  years  ago  (when  still  unploughed)it  was  probably  six  feet  high, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  considerably  less  in  width.  He  said  too, 
that  !n  the  same  field  were  four  other  mounds  less  in  size,  all  of  which 
have  now  been  reduced  to  the  general  level.  To  the  best  of  his  recol- 
lection three  of  these  were  in  line  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
fourth  one  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  westernmost  of  these  three. 
After  having  thoroughly  examined  the  large  mound  we  sounded  many 
places  over  the  field  to  tind  if  possible  where  the  others  had  been,  but 
in  vain. 

As  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Miller  that  the  large  mound  should  be 
removed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  bestow  any  care,  or  lose  any  time  in 
preserving  its  appearance  by  restoration.  Every  foot  of  it  therefore 
was  turned  over,  and  carefully  examined.  Two  trenches,  each  three 
feet  wide,  were  cut  at  right  angles  through  the  middle,  after  which, 
each  quarter  was  examined  in  detail.  The  structure  of  this  mound 
was  peculiar,  consisting  of  brown,  black  and  yellow  earth  in  small 
masses  and  thin  layers,  with  which  were  intermingled  at  intervals  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  thin  and  irregularly  laid  beds  of  what  looked 
like  white  marl.  It  is  probable  that  this  material,  or  what  has  formed 
it,  was  placed  here  evenly,  and  that  the  arrangement  has  become  dis- 
turbed   by   the  subsidence  of  the  earthwork.*     Figure  3   shows  the 


Fig.  3.    Section  of  Miller  Mound,  No.  2. 

appearance  of  a  section  of  the  mound,  as  drawn  from  a  photograph  by 
Dr.  Harrison,  and  from  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot 

Within' the  first  two  hours*  digging,  one  of  the  men  came  upon  a 
human  skeleton  much  decayed,  except  only  the  leg-bones,  and  some  of 
the  vertebr88.-f-  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  this  body  had  been  buried, 
but  really  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  consequence  to  note  the 
positions  in  which  bodies  were  placed,  otherwise  than  to  show  that  no 
rule  was  followed,  either  by  the  mound-builders,  or  by  those  who  made 
the  intrusive  burials. 

Among  the  mouldered  ribs  was  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
a  gorget  made  from  some  large  sea-shell.  This  specimen  rudely  repre- 
sents a  turtle,  the  hinder  portion  of  which  is  missing.  A  rough  fracture 
ejicouraged  the  hope  that  the  missing  portion  had  either  been  previously 
thrown  out,  or  would  yet  be  found,  but  although  two  or  three  tons  of 
earth  were  carefully  sifted,  the  piece  was  not  discovered,  and  the  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  that  the  gorget  had  been  deposited  here  just  as 
we  found  it.     As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  specimen  is  unique,  both  in 

^Samples  of  this  and  the  other  materials  of  the  mound  are  now  in  the  musenm. 
tThese  remains  were  found  at  the  spot  marked  X  on  figure  3. 
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shape,  and  in  the  style  of  what  by  courtesy  may  be  termed  the  engrav- 
ing that  appears  on  its  convex  side.  See  figure  folio  wins:  •  Near 
the  same  spot  were  found  two  small  and  roughly  made  celts.  Two 
days'  subsequent  digging  yielded  nothing  but  three  bone  harpoons. 

As  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  so  large  a  heap  was  raised  merely 
to  cover  a  single  body,  or  to  commemorate  its  burial,  more  especially 
when  the  remains  were  found  about  mid-way  between  the  centre  of  the 
mound  and  its  edge,  and  were  neces.sarily  still  nearer  the  edge  before 
the  place  was  cultivated,  various  test-holes  were  dug  below  the  general 
level  to  a  depth  of  two  feet»  without  finding  traces  of  disturbance,  until 
we  reached  the  very  centre  where  were  discovered  evidences  of  tire, 
five  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  mound  as  we  found  it,  or  fully  eight 
under  its  original  summit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remains 
were  those  of  a  burial  contemporaneous  with  the  building  of  the 
mound,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  body  should  have 
been  placed  where  it  was. 

Having  failed  as  already  mentioned  to  determine  the  situation  of 
the  other  mounds  mentioned  by  Squire  Thomson,  a  pretty  thorough 
examination  was  made  of  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee, 
three  hundred  yards  away  (to  the  west),  for  here  there  was  clearly  an 
old  camping-ground.  By  measurement  this  site  was  ascertained  to  be 
upwards  of  a  thousand  leet  long,  and  four  hundred  feet  wide.  Beds 
of  ashes  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  numerous,  bnt  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  fiint.  It  is  probable  that  these  signs  marked  an 
occupation  by  people  of  more  recent  date  than  that  of  those  who  con- 
structed the  mounds,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  the  place  was  resorted 
to  only  during  the  harvest- time  of  the  wild  rice,  which  would  account 
for  the  abundance  of  pottery,  as  large  clay  vessels  were  necessary  in 
the  parching  operation,  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  or  hull  was  removed 
from  the  seeds.  At  such  times,  too,  large  quantities  of  rice  would  be 
consumed,  and  numerous  pots  must  have  been  employed  in  cooking. 
During  the  rice-harvest  flints  would  not  be  in  much  request,  aud  this 
was  not  a  suitable  place,  even  for  their  manufacture. 

Cameron's  Point. 

On  Cameron's  Point,  a  high  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  Rice  Lake 
and  at  its  eastern  end,  are  three  mounds,  portions  of  two  of  which 
have  fallen  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high  at  this  point,  is  gradually  giving  way.  The  most  westerly  one, 
however,  standing  a  little  further  oack,  is  yet  uninjured  in  this  way. 
The  appearance  of  these  mounds  was  not  at  all  inviting,  on  account  of 
the  large  stones  that  marked  their  surfaces,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
their  general  construction. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  assert  that  there  is  among 
the  Indians  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  a  huge  snake  once  appeared 
to  a  party  of  them  on  this  hill  and  devoured  them  all,  but  Pashageizhik 
assures  me  that  having  made  inquiry,  at  my  request,  on  this  point, 
he  found  no  Indian  who  ever  heard  the  story. 
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A  little  ^ast  of  the  mounds,  and  now  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
there  is  a  quantity  of  mussel  shells,  forming  a  bed  from  one  to  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  That  these  were  brought 
here  in  connection  with  food  purposes  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Alnwick  Reserve  across  the  lake  explain  the 
presence  of  so  many  shells  by  stating  that  on  one  occasion  their  people 
would  have  died  of  famine  but  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  mussels. 
However  this  may  have  been,  there  are  the  shells,  pointing  to  an 
unusually  large,  or  long-continued,  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food. 

During  my  absence  at  the  examination  of  an  ossuary  in  Beverly, 
and  in  looking  over  the  ground  in  the  "  Happy  Vallev,"  the  work  of 
opening  these  mounds  (with  the  corJial  consent  of  Mr.  Adam  Hum- 
phrey, the  proprietor),  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Long,  whose 
experience  in  connection  with  similar  work  in  Manitoba  and  Dakota 
proved  very  advantageous.     He  reports  as  follows : — 

"  Cameron's  Point  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  eastern 
end  of  Rice  Lake,  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Trent  River, 
and  abo,ut  a  mile  west  of  the  River  Ouse.  It  is  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  lake,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  sloping 
upward  to  the  north  for  about  half  a  mile  or  so,  finally  forms  the  steep 
side  of  a  narrow  valley.  This  point  has  a  commanding  view  of  the 
Trent  River  on  the  east,  and  of  the  lake  and  islands  to  the  west  and 
south,  and  the  bay  running  to  the  north.  At  this  place,  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  bank,  are  three  mounds — two  of  them  at  one  time 
may  have  been  connected,  but  owing  to  the  washing  away  of  the 
bank,  and  the  levelling  down  with  the  plough,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  connecting  link.  However,  the  two  together,  notwithstanding  their 
dilapidated  condition,  bear  a  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  Great 
Serpeot  Mound  at  Mizang's  Point. 

*•  By  way  of  distinction  I  have  named  these  mounds.  A,  B,  C. 

"  A. — This  mound  lies  at  the  western  end  of  the  point,  and  is  seventy 
feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high.  Two  cross-sections 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  were  made.  The  soil  shewed  every  indi- 
cation of  having  been  disturbed.  This  mound  contained  five  skeletons, 
four  of  which  were  intrusive  and  were  from  four  inches  to  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  These  remains  were  in  a  very  poor  condition.  The 
skulls  were  all  broken  by  the  weight  of  stone  arranged  around  and 
over  them. 

"  The  mound  builder  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  mound  in  a  bent 
position,  reclining  on  its  side,  on  a  bed  of  sand,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  stone.  Slight  traces  of  fire  were  seen  on  some  of  the  stones,  but 
none  whatever  on  the  bones. 

"  The  only  relic  obtained  was  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  parts  of  which 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  into  dust. 

"  B  is  twenty  feet  east  of,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  A,  and  is 
sixty-six  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 

"  Two  cross-sections  and  one  lengthwise,  meeting  the  two  cross- 
sections  were  put  through  this  mound.  Here,  as  in  A,  the  soil  was 
mixed  and  consisted  of  clay  and  grave^l,  but  contained  a  greater  quantity 
of  stone. 
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"  On  entering  this  mound  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  the  spade 
exposed  flat  stones,  and  as  the  cut  was  extended  to  and  over  the  cresr, 
round  ones  were  brought  to  view.  After  making  the  other  cross- 
section,  it  was  discovered  that  these  stones  had  been  carefully  arrange<l 
over  the  entire  mound.  The  flat  stones  were  resting  on  their  edge 
and  were  in  rows,  wherever  the  size  of  the  stones  permitted,  the  round 
ones  also  in  rows  began  at  the  angle  and  euded  at  the  angle  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  noticed  that  in  a  few  places  two,  if  not  three,, 
rows  of  stone  had  bean  laid  on  the  top  of  the  mound. 

"  While  cutting  through  the  crest  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  mound,, 
ten  intrusive  skeletons  were  found  lying  above  the  wall  of  stone,  but 
encircled  and  covered  with  stone,  that  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  of 
the  wall.     With  one  exception,  the  skulls  were  broken  or  twisted  out 

hape  by  the  pressure  of  stone  lying  on  and  around  them. 
*'  On  reaching  the  bottom  many  large  boulders  were  found.  On 
removing  these,  two  skeletons  were  brought  to  light ;  but  were  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  their  position.  One  skull  was 
wedged  in  between  two  boulders  with  a  smaller  stone  on  top  of  it. 
However,  it  seemed  a  circle  had  been  formed  with  these  boulders, 
having  the  vacancies  filled  in  with  smaller  stone. 

"  The  relics  were  a  small  polished,  unperforated  tablet,  and  a  lump 
of  wood.  This  wood  was  found  among  the  stone  covering  the  two 
mound  builders. 

"  C  is  ninety-two  feet  to  the  east  of  B,  and  is  seventy-live  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  high. 

"  Owing  to  the  time  at  my  command,  and  to  the  great  quantity  of 
stoue  piled  on  the  western  half  of  this  mound,  it  was  impossible  to  cut 
through  its  entire  length. 

**  When  working  the  usual  cross-sections,  many  hundred  weight  of 
stone  was  removed.  This  stone  had  been  arranged  and  at-  about 
the  same  depth  as  mentioned  in  B.  But  on  removing  some  eight 
inches  of  soil  below  this  wall,  anothep  one  was  found,  consisting  ot 
large  flat  stones  placed  in  the  form  of  a  hood  around  the  end  of  the 
mound.  This  wall  was  seen  to  extend  beyond  the  cross-section  made 
some  twenty  feet  from  the  end.  On  removing  the  stone  from  near 
the  end  of  the  arc  several  large  boulders  were  found  to  form  a  circle 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  These  boulders  and  other  stones  on 
top  and  in  the  crevices,  were  very  much  blackened  with  smoke.  When 
moving  one  of  these,  several  splinters  fell  off,  which  no  doubt  proves 
it  had  been  subjected  to  great  heat. 

"  Making  a  wider  cut,  and  clearing  away  the  debris,  the  charred 
remains  of  one  body  was  found  in  this  circle  of  stone.  After  remov- 
ing the  remains  and  digging  within  the  circle,  ashes  and  charred  wood 
10  the  depth  of  three  inches  wore  discovered. 

•*  On  examining  the  flat  stones  taken  from  the  arch,  or  hood 
and  directly  over  the  smoked  circle  of  stone,  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
smoke  was  to  be  seen  on  them.  This  seems  to  prove  that  this  wall 
and  arch  had  been  built  some  time  after  the  burning  or  sacrifice  had 
taken  place. 

"  This  mound  produced  three  skeletons,  two  of  which  were  intru- 
sive, and  were  twelve  and  eighteen  inphes  below  the  surface,  t^o- 
relics  were  obtained. 
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"  This  point  of  land  seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  home,  or  at 
least  a  favorite  camping  ground  of  the  Indians.  Many  tons  of  mussel 
shells  and  fish  bones  are  scattered  over  the  surface  and  in  beds.  One 
of  these,  on  beinc:  dug  into,  proved  to  be  three  feet  deep  and  consisted 
entirely  of  shells  and  bone.  The  surface  in  many  places  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  arrow-heads  and  fragments  of  imple- 
ments. 

Birdsall's  Bay. 

"  Finishing  my  work  at  Cameron's  Point,  and  on  information 
obtained  from  Mr.  F.  Birdsall,  I  went  to  a  point  of  land  forming  the 
eastern  side  of  BirdsalFs  Bay. 

''  Her&  were  found  traces  of  Indian  and  French  occupation.  Many 
fragments  of  pottery,  pipes,  and  arrow-heads  were  found.  The  writer, 
while  walking  on  a  large  sand-bar  lying  between  the  bay  and  a 
large  swamp  to  the  north,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  imbedded  in 
the  sand  a  huge  boulder,  on  which  a  polished  surface  had  been  worn, 
no  doabt,  by  the  Indians,  in  sharpening  or  polishing  their  implements 
of  peace  and  war.  Near  this  stone  was  another,  which  on  being 
\inearthed  proved  to  be  a  valuable  specimen  and  an  unusual  type  of 
niealing-stone,  now  in  the  provincial  museum  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Birdsall." 

Sugar  Island; 

Some  mounds  on  Sugar  Island  were  next  visited.  This  island  lies 
a  mile  or  so  east  of  Mizang's  Point,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Indian 
Kiver.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  a  hundred  acres.  Near  the 
west  end,  and  on  the  southern  slope,  are  several  small  mounds,  indis* 
tinguishable  from  gravel  knolls. 

Having  instructed  Mr.  Long  to  open  these  mounds,  should  the 
examination  at  Cameron's  Point  have  been  completed  before  my 
return,  the  work  was  well  begun  when  I  reached  Sugar  Island,  but  up 
to  that  time  little  had  been  met  with  to  encourage  the  task,  beyond  a 
few  skeletons,  and  a  certainty  that  the  mounds  were  of  man's  construc- 
tion. The  largest  one  (afterwards  referred  to  by  a  newspaper  man  as 
the  "Princess  Mound"),  was  almost  circular,  thirty-eight  feet  in 
iJiameter,  and  four  feet  seven  inches  high. 

A  small  mound  about  a  hundred  yards  iiorth-east  of  the  Princess 
Mound  had  been  partly  examined  the  previous  day,  and  in  it  were 
found  a  broken  gorget,  and  remains  connected  with  two  intrusive 
burials.  The  gorget  is  apparently  of  the  same  material  as  the  very 
beautiful  one  afterwards  found  in  the  Princess  Mound.  This  mound 
was  on  the  hillside,  and  so  flat  on  the  top  that  it  presented  no  face 
towards  the  north,  and  resembled  an  almost  circular  step  thirty-one 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  its  convex  side  to  the 
south.  A  further  examination  of  this  singular  looking  earthwork 
brought  to  light,  near  the  east  end,  a  skeleton  half  sitting,  but  leaning 
on  its  right  side,  with  its  head  to  the  south-west,  the  arms  being 
doubled  up  so  that  the  chin  rested  on  the  hands.  Round  the  wrists 
were  a  pair  of  copper-bead  breu:elets,  the  beads  being  exactly  like  those 
of_the  copper  necklace  in  the  Princess  Mound,  but  somewhat  smaller 
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in  size.  The  verdigris  from  these  had  stained  the  lower  jaw  a  bright 
green  along  the  whole  of  the  right  side,  which  was  undermost.  If  it 
be  admissible  to  judge  from  the  prominence  of  the  glabella  and  the 
lowness  of  the  supra-orbital  ridges,  and  of  the  cheek  bones,  this  is  the 
skull  of  a  woman.  It  possesses  a  large  "  Inca  bone,"  and  is  remarkable 
also  in  having  an  extra  bone  at  the  frontal  fontenelle.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  mound,  and  unconnected  with  any  bones,  was  a 
small  stone  adze  of  a  pale  bluish-gray  color,  quite  unlike  any  other 
specimen  in  our  collection.  With  this  exception  and  that  of  the 
beads  found  with  the  remains,  nothing  else  came  from  this  curiously- 
formed  mound. 

The  body  was  resting  in.  rather  than  on,  a  bed  of  stitF  clay  and 
sand,  evidently  prepared  for  its  reception,  nearly  four  feet  below  the 
upper  level.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this  clay  bed  that  most  of 
the  bones  were  well  preserved,  and  as  it  did  not  extend  more  than  a 
foot  beyond  the  remains,  and  no  higher  than  the  thigh  bone,  the  idea 
was  suggested  that  the  body  had  been  thus  supported  in  a  sitting 
position  until  the  mound  was  heaped  over  it,  for  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  it  was  &s  a  monument  to  it  that  the  mound  was  con- 
structed. Although  stones  are  plentiful  all  about,  care  was  taken  to 
keep  them  out  of  this  work,  only  a  few  small  onas  having  been 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  earth. 

The  "Princess"  mound  was  almost  perfectly  circular,  measuring 
thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  little  over  four  and  a  half  feet 
high.  It  was  similar  in  structure  to  the  other,  but  stones,  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface,  were  more  numerous. 

Seven  comparatively  recent  burials  had  been  made  here — two  on 
the  south  side,  with  a  few  stones  around  and  over  them,  and  five  on 
the  north-east  side.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  plain  that  the  bodies 
were  introduced.  No  relics  were  found  associated  with  them.  On 
nearing  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  three  feet,  four  inches  from  the 
surface  a  skull  was  exposed,  and,  as  this  appeared  to  be  that  of  the 
monument's  rightful  owner,  great  care  was  exercised  in  laying  it,  and 
all  the  bones  connected  with  it,  bare.  The  position  corresponded  in 
some  degree  with  that  of  the  skeleton  in  the  more  northerly  structure, 
the  body  being  half  seated,  and  facing  eastwards.  The  legs  were 
drawn  up  behind,  the  heels  being  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches 
fiom  the  hips.  The  hands  were  on  the  breast,  about  eight  inches 
below  the  chin.  Nearly  half  of  this  skeleton  was  in  a  fairly  sound 
condition,  but  scarcely  a  single  bone  was  perfect.  The  skull  was 
secured  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation,  the  under  jaw 
especially  so,  which  is  unusual.  Most  of  the  lower  teeth  are  in  place, 
but  all  the  upper  ones  are  gone.  No  doubt  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  owing  to  the  oxyd  it  has  absorbed  from  a  triple  string 
of  copper  beads  about  the  neck,  and  which  have  imparted  a  rich  green 
color  also  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Before  attempting  to  remove  the  beads,  attention  was  paid  to  their 
arrangement  round  the  neck.  On  removing  the  earth  it  was  seen  that 
besides  those  of  copper,  there  were  two  other  necklaces  of  shell. 
Owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  earth,  and  consequent  displacement  of 
ill 9  boneSf  there  was  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  arrangement,. 
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but  here  and  there  small  masses  held  together,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  were  first,  three  strings  of  copper  beads ;  under  these,  two 
of  small  ocean  shells  (marginelLa  conoidalis),  and  still  lower  three 
strings  of  disc-beads,  made  from  some  larger  shell,  probably  a  bivalve. 
The  numbers  were  respectively,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred, 
and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-tive,  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
beads. 

Outside  of  the  right  arm  and  within  three  inches  of  the  breast 
were  a  very  perfect  stone  tablet,  and  a  little  beyond  it,  a  copper  axe, 
or  heavy  chisel,  sharpened  at  both  ends.  These  are  fully  described 
and  figured  elsewhere. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  mound  was  construct'^d  to 
entomb  the  body,  of  which  we  here  had  the  remains ;  perhaps  this 
interment  was  also  that  of  a  woman,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  skull. 

Lying  at  the  base  of  the  skull  were  the  parts  of  what  was  some  kind 
of  receptacle,  apparently  made  of  bark,  and  Containing  hematite  in 
powder.  These  fragments  are  now  in  the  museum,  and  small 
quantities  of  the  red  coloring  matter  may  yet  be  seen  adhering  to  them. 
We  may  infer  that  the  hematite  was  used  as  a  dance  or  war  paint. 

Hastings. 

On  receipt  of  information  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Scriver,  editor  of  the 
"  Hastings  Star,"  I  examined  three  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John 
Preston,  lot  6,  concession  9,  of  the  Township  of  Asphodel,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  below  Hastings.and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent.  These,  like 
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Fig.  4.  Hastings  Mound  (looking  across  the  Trent). 

most  of  the  other  mounds  in  the  district,  are  situated  on  high  land,  and 
close  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  slope,  which  reaches  the  river  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  below.  It  was  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  largest  one  as  seen 
from  the  river  that  first  attracted  Mr.  Scriver's  attention,  and  the  result 
of  the  examination  proved  creditable  to  his  judgment.  Its  dimensions 
were,  eighty  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  across  the  base,  and  three  and 
a  half  feet  high  from  the  level  on  the  north  side.  The  appearance  of 
this  mound  was  scarcely  more  inviting  than  that  of  the  mounds  on 
Cameron's  Point.  The  irregular  outline  of  it^j  long  crest,  and  the 
evidence  that  it  had  not  long  ago  borne  heavy  timber,  gave  it  an 
appearance  of  considerable  age.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Preston,  a 
trench  was  cut  across  this  mound  near  the  middle,  which  abundantly 
showed  the  artificial  character  of  the  work,*  although  not  a  fragment  of 
anything  human-  in  origin  was  found.  Further  examination,  made  by 
opening  the  mound  lengthwise,  through  the  centre,  revealed  one  bed 
of  charcoal  a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  another  six  inches  lower, 
measuring  from  the  crown.  At  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  a  distance  of 
eight  from  the  west  end,  was  a  human  skeleton  lying  on  its  right  side, 
with  the  head  eastwards,  and  below  this,  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches 
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to  the  base  of  the  mound  were  traces  of  fira  As  the  work  proceeded 
in  an  easterly  direction,  numerous  skeletons  lippeared  in  various 
positions,  and  all  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.  Near  the  eastern  end, 
and  three  feet  below  the  crown  of  the  mound,  the  earth  was  burnt  over 
an  area  of  about  fifty  square  feet,  and  six  or  eight  inches  below  this  lay 
another  skeleton,  the  skull  of  which  has  been  preserved.  Most  of  the 
other  bones  were  decayed.  No  relics  of  any  kind  were  found  beside 
any  of  the  remains,  all  of  which,  indeed,  except  the  last  mentioned, 
being  apparently  connected  with  intrusive  burials. 

In  a  small  mound  eighty  feet  farther  east  there  were  a  few  traces  of 
human  bones,  all  within  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface,  but 
in  another  one,  sixty-five  feet  west,  the  conditions  were  quite  unusual. 
This  was  an  oval  structure,  nineteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  fifteen  feet 
from  north  to  south,  and  not  more  than  two  feet  high.  Near  the 
middle,  and  only  the  depth  of  the  shovel  from  the  surface,  we  came 
upon  burnt  earth  and  charcoal,  and  about  eight  inches  lower,  or  nearly 
eighteen  from  the  surface,  were  charred,  human  leg  and  rib-banes,  in 
a  bed  of  ashes,  the  evidence  appearing  tolerably  plain  that  the  body 
had  been  burnt,  but  whether  when  alive,  or  after  death,  there  was 
nothing  to  show.  Below  this,  a  bed  of  extremely  hard  clay,  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  thickness,  extended  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  mound. 
In  many  places  this  clay  looked  as  if  it  had  been  hardened  by  heat, 
for  it  formed  a  mass  so  compact  that  it  had  to  be  removed  with  the 
pick,  which  brought  it  away  in  small,  sharply  angular  masses.  In  the 
course  of  removing  this  layer  there  were  exposed  the  bones  of  seven- 
teen persons,  some  of  them  Underlying  others  to  a  depth  of  four  feet, 
or  two  feet  below  the  outside  level.  There  was  no  apparent  arrange- 
ment in  the  placing  of  these,  and  the  earth -heap  seemed  to  be  a 
combination  of  mound  and  ossuary. 

In  neither  of  the  smaller  mounds  was  there  a  particle  of  human 
workmanship  apart  from  the  construction  of  the  mounds  themselves, 
and  the  large  one  was  almost  equally  barren,  for  with  the  exception  of 
an  arrow-head  and  a  fragment  of  pottery,  both  found  near  the  surface, 
the  only  object  was  an  irregularly  formed  pendant-like  object  of  fine 
sandstone,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  perforated  atone  end. 
See  figure  following. 

In  the  search  for  mounds  some  time  was  lost  owing  to  information 
that  they  were  to  be  seen  here  and  there  at  intervals  of  many  miles, 
but  when  the  places  were  reached  the  so-called  mounds  turned  out  to 
be  either  gravel  knolls  or  deep  hoUowa  of  natural  formation !  Two 
large,  ossuary-looking  pits  were  examined  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  James 
Miller — the  same  gentleman  who  owns  the  farm  on  which  are  the 
mounds,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee.  These  pits  are  situated  on 
high  lands  near  Lang,  and  although  there  are  reports  to  the  eSect  that 
skeletons  have  been  dug  from  one  of  them,  they  appear  rather,  to  be 
sink-holes.     Reference  to  others  of  this  kind  will  be  made  elsewhere. 

Between  Peterboro'  and  Lakefield,  too,  a  cursory  examination  was 
made,  but  before  anything  can  be  said  definitely  regarding  this  district 
much  more  time  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  task.  Probabilities, 
however,  do  not  favor  the  existence  of  mounds  here,  for,  if  we  may 
be  guided  by  the  situation  of  those  already  examined,  we  need  look 
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for  them  only  along  the  lake  shore,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Otonabee.  It  is  scarcely  rash  to  venture  this  remark,  for  it  is  almost 
certain  that  had  anything  of  the  kind  existed  elsewhere,  the  discovery 
would  have  been  made  by  farmers  who  undertook  to  plough  down 
the  elevations,  and  so  far,  no  such  information  has  come  to  hand. 

Next  season  a  further  search  should  be  made*  on  both  banks  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  south  shore  of  Eice  Lake,  for,  although  there  is  no 
record  pointing  to  their  existence  in  either  locality,  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  able  to  state  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  territory  with  some 
degree  of  certainty. 

GORE  ISLAND  EXCAVATION. 

On  an  island  north  of  Gores  Landing  there  was  said  to  be  a 
curiously  constructed  earthwork.  Some  declared  that  it  was  of  Indian 
origin,  while  others  with  equal  assurance  stated  that  it  was  not. 

Guided  by  Mr.  Reginald  Drayton,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Hunter,  it  was  found  on  reaching  the  spot,  that  the  work  in  question 
consists  of  a  rectangular  excavation  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter,  the  bank  along  the  sides  of  which  was  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  pit.  The  bank  varies  from  nine  to  seventeen 
feet  in  breadth  across  the  base,  and  stands  a  little  more  than  three  feet 
above  the  outside  leve),  the  depth  of  the  hole  being  eight  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  bank.  As  everything  connected  with  this  excavation 
bore  proof  that  it  was  done  by  some  white  man,  the  only  reason  for 
referring  to  it  here  is  to  correct  the  belief  entertained  by  those  who 
have  attributed  the  work  to  Indians.  Mr.  Hunter  and  myself  were 
afterwards  fissured,  on  what  we  thought  good  authority,  that  some 
whimsically  disposed  old  settler  once  resolved  to  build  himself  a  house 
on  this  spot,  but  the  idea  was  for  some  reason  abandoned  after  the 
cellar  was  dug. 

OTHER  ISLANDS  IN  RICE  LAKE. 

On  account  of  numerous  vague  reports  regarding  the  existence  of 
mounds,  and  graves  on  the  other  islands  in  Rice  Lake,  I  examined  all 
those  lying  east  of  Hiawatha,  (except  Spook  Island)  and  one  between 
Hiawatha  and  Gore's  Landing. 

Margaret's  Island*  near  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  and  Ferguson's 
Island  showed  no  evidences  of  mound-builders*  work.  On  the  latter 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  mound  proved  to  be  a  bank  of  natural  forma- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  on  these  and  all  the  other 
islands  afterwards  visited  there  were  found  traces  of  comparatively 
recent  Indian  occupation.  Ferguson's  Island  is  reputed  to  possess  a 
large  mound,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  it  turned  out  to  be  a  gravel  ridge 
of  natural  deposition. 

Farther  west  and  near  to  the  north  shore  are  two  islands  known  as 
Foley's — Upper  and  Lower.  On  the  south  side  and  near  the  east  end 
of  the  upper  island  were  several  shallow  pits  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 

*"Johii  Mcintosh  and  bis  daughter  Margaret  perished,  as  was  believed,  by  breakiog 
IbroQgh  the  ire,  ia  attempting  to  cross  [Rice  Lake].  His  body  was  found  during  the  follow- 
ing spring  in  Foley's  bay,  and  hers  further  down  at  a  point  of  land  since  oidled  Margaret's 
Island."    Poole's  Hmtory  of  Peterboro',  p.  135,  Peterboro',  1867. 

This  event,  which  has  given  ri«e  to  the  name  of  the  island,  probably  happened  abont  1890. 
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apart,  three  to  four  wide,  and  about  a  foot  deep.  These  ))its  corres- 
pond exactly  with  others  mentioned  in  former  reports  as  existing  on 
the  hillside  at  Parry  Sound,  on  the  Wood  and  McCoomb  farms  in 
London  Township,  and  in  the  township  of  Bexley,  Victoria  County. 
Some  of  a  like  appearance  were  seen  this  season  near  Coboconk,  and 
are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Unless,  as  has  been  surmised, 
they  were  corn-caches,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them.* 

On  the  west  side  of  Foley's  Point  (on  the  adjoining  mainland)  is 
an  old  village  site  which  was  thoroughly  examined,  but  where  nothing 
was  found,  but  fragmentary  pottery  and  flakes  of  flint. 

All  the  islands  in  Rice  Lake  consist  of  boulder  slay  and  gravel,  as 
do  also  both  shores  of  the  lake,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  but  a  large 
glacial  groove  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  and 
a  half,  or  four  miles  wide,  and  perhaps  in  but  few  places  as  much  as 
fifty  feet  in  depth.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  its  surface  are  covered  with 
wild  rice,  and  it  has  thus  been  always  a  favorite  resort  for  water-fowL 
Fish,  too.  were  formerly  abundant,  and  no  doubt  deer  and  other  large 
game  were  plentiful.  As  the  Indians  also  used  (and  still  use)  the  rice, 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  conditions  of  primitive  life  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  extremely  favorable.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  lake 
formed  an  important  link  in  one  of  the  two  great  canoe  routes  between 
the  upper  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  more  especially  between 
the  Huron  country  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  we  have  another  reason  for 
this  having  been  a  desirable  Indian  resort.  That  it  was  so  during  the 
historic  period  we  know,  but  for  how  long  anterior  to  this  no  one  can 
say,  for  the  construction  of  the  mounds  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
people  with  whom  Europeans  have  come  into  contact.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  the  Huron-Iroquois  were  mound-builders,  and  we  must 
therefore  regard  the  earthworks  in  question  as  the  product  of  a  people 
who  preceded  them.  Indians  they  were,  undoubtedly,  but  Indians  of 
different  tastes  and  habits  from  the  Huron-Iroquois,  as  well  as  from 
any  members  of  Algonkin  stock  met  by  the  white  man  in  this  pait  of 
America.  The  mound-building  custom  is  of  itself  almost  sufficient 
proof  to  this  effect,  but  when  we  consider  that  none  of  the  mounds 
examined  yielded  a  trace  of  pottery ,f  a  flake  of  flint,  or  a  pipe  of  any 
kind,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  either  that  those  who  built  the 
mounds  did  not  use  articles  of  these  kinds,  or,  if  they  did,  that  they 

*  HAonepio,  Lafitan,  Lovkiel,  Moi^an,  and  others  refer  to  nmaU  pita  not  only  a«  places 
of  deposit  for  grain,  but  for  cured  vpnison  and  other  meats.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  holes 
were  lined  with  bark  only  for  com,  but  when  meat  was  placed  in  them  they  had  an  additional 
lining  of  skins. 

Since  the  above  went  to  press  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in  the  *'  Diary  of  David  Zeis- 
bergpr.  a  Moravian  Missionary  among  the  Indians."  which  seems  so  clear,  that  no  room 
remains  for  any  longer  doubting  that  such  pits  were  what  we  have  so  long  supposed  them 
to  be. 

Zeisberger  founded  a  mission  at  the  place  since  known  as  Moravian  Town  on  the  Thames, 
in  179  9,  but  the  quotation  dates  when  he  was  on  the  Clinton  River,  Michigan,  July  2S,  1782. 
**  We  found  many  tracne  that  an  Indian  town  must  have  stood  on  this  place,  for  we  saw  many 
holes  in  the  ground,  which  were  now  indeed  filled  up,  but  quite  recognieable,  in  which  the 
Indians  have  even  now  the  custom  of  keeping  their  corn  and  other  property.  We  could  also 
see  quite  plainly  the  little  hills  where  corn  had  been  planted,  but  where  now  is  a  dense  wood 
of  trees,  two  to  six  feet  in  diameter."  page  105,  Vol.  I.,  Cincinnati.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 
1885. 

t  Fragments  mentioned  as  having  been  found  near  the  surface  have  no  weight  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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refrained  from  depositing  them  with  the  dead,  and  in  either  case  there  is 
a  strongly  marked  distinction  between  them  ami  their  successors,  who, 
although  they  did  not  invariably  place  offerings  in  graves,  when  they 
did  do  so,  usually  deposited  objects  the  ghosts  of  which  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  human  ghosts.  If  a  similar  post-obit  economical  idea 
actuated  the  minds  of  our  Ontario  mound-builders,  the  grave  offerings 
would  serve  as  a  key  to  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
we  might  assume  that  they  had  no  earthenware,  did  not  smoke, 
were  not  remarkable  as  hunters,  probably  were  fishermen,  of  compara- 
tively settled  domicile,  fond  of  personal  decoration,  and  inclined  to  be 
peaceful.  In  some  of  these  conclusions  we  would  probably  be  wrong. 
If  there  be  anything  in  the  usually  accepted  belief  that  the  purpose 
of  placing  objects  in  the  grave  was  to  supply  spiritual  needs,  then 
the  souls  of  our  Ontario  mound-builders  were  but  poorly  provided  for, 
— a  few  simple  appliances  of  horn  and  bone,  a  heavy  copper  tool  of  no 
use  in  warfare  or  in  the  chase,  and  a  celt  or  two — all  the  rest  being 
purely  of  a  decorative  or  ornamental  character,  consisting  of  copper 
and  shell  beads,  and  gorgets  of  shell  and  scone  !  This  in  Western 
phraseology,  was  "  a  mighty  poor  outfit  *'  to  carry  on  business  in  the 
Beyond,  and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  regard  the  mortuary  speci- 
mens rather  in  the  light  of  tokens  of  respect  by  the  living  to  the  dead, 
or  as  having  been  placed  with  the  bodies  as  their  personal  property 
during  lifetime,  and  which  it  would  be  "  unlawful "  to  retain,  or  for 
others  to  appropriate  ;  just  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  matter  of 
personal  name**,  which  were  forbidden  by  some  even  to  be  uttered  after 
the  death  of  the  persons  so  designated. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the  belief 
that  all  our  aborigines  wrere  actuated  by  motives  of  convenience  to 
the  souls  of  the  depirted  when  articles  were  deposited  in  the  gravas. 
The  testimony  of  ossuaries  and  single  graves  as  well  as  of  mounds  is 
opposed  to  this  view.  Had  this  been  a  general  superstition,  the 
corresponding  practice  Avould  have  been  equally  general.  We  may 
easily  understand  the  case  of  an  individual,  who,  in  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  was  "  so  poor  that  none  would  do  him  reverence,"  but  what  is 
to  be  said  regarding  that  of  one  over  whose  remains  many  days  of 
toil  were  expended  by  scores,  perhaps  by  hundreds  of  his  people  to 
construct  an  immense  heap  of  earth,  in  which  has  not  been  placed  a 
single  effective  weapon,  or  even  a  single  ornament  for  his  or  her  use 
or  gratification  in  the  spirit-land  ?  And  what  of  the  great  pits  so 
laborious!}"  dug  to  contain  the  bones  of  as  many  as  a  thousand  persons, 
without  an  arrow-head,  witliout  a  pipe,  without  a  pot,  or  without  a 
scrap  of  anything  to  cheer  the  forlorn  ghosts  ?  Surely  with  a  belief 
said  to  have  been  so  common,  there  could  not  have  been  such  an 
extraordinary  omission.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  yet  in  the  dark 
regarding  the  philosophy  of  aboriginal  burials,  and,  perhaps  will  ever 
remain  so.  It  would  almost  appear  from  what  knowledge  is  now  in 
our  possession  that  objects  were  at  first  placed  in  the  graves  because 
they  were  owned  by  the  per*sons  buried,  or  as  marks  of  respect 
in  some  cases  by  the  mourners ;  that  even  this  practice  was  not 
universal,  or  at  least  not  invariable;  and  that  as  the  people  imbibed 
the  idea  of  a  Great  Spirit  and  of  a  future  Hie  from  their  intercourse 
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with  Europeans,  so  they  elaborated  the  Happy  Huntiofs^  Grounds* 
making  them  instinct  with  ghost-game  life  for  the  sustenance  of 
departed  braves  in  a  similar  condition  of  being,  who  would  therefore 
require  the  shades  of  weapons  and  utensils  to  maintain  an  existence. 
Nor  is  such  confusion  of  thought  in  simple  minds  to  be  wondered  at.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  disentangle  the  material  from  the  .spiritual,  as  even 
our  own  modes  of  thought  and  expression  sufficiently  testify  when  we 
speak  of  the  "great  white  throne,"  **the  wings  of  angels,*'  "  pearjy  gates," 
crowns  and  harps  of  gold,  and  the  occupations  of  the  blessed;  and  as 
the  satisfying  of  hunger  was  always  a  prime  consideration  with  the 
Indian,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  perceive  why  he  should  associate  the 
supply  of  food  with  supreme  happiness.  Still,  time  is  required  for 
the  birth  and  development  of  such  ideas.  At  first  they  would  be 
adopted  by  individuals,  families,  clans  and  tribes,  and  perhaps  in  tins 
order,  but  not  by  all  at  the  same  time,  nor  by  some  at  any  time,  hence 
the  divergences  of  practice  we  observe. 

The  examination  of  these  mounds  tended  also  to  confirm  a  suspicion 
which  has  been  held  for  some  years  regarding  the  origin  of  a  class  of 
stone  relics  found  in  Ontario,  but  not  over  plentifully.  These  are  of 
the  kind  commonly  called  Ceremonial,  and  consist  mainly  of  articles 
made  from  slate,  including  tubes,  "  gorgets,"  "  amulets."  and  "  banner 
stones,"  ho  reference  to  which  was  made  by  those  Europeans  who 
first  met  the  Indians,  or  even  by  those  who  have  subsequently  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  "  noble  savage  "  at  home,  durinq;  a  period 
when  it  may  be  assumed  that  specimens  of  the  kind  in  question 
would  still  be  in  use  to  some  extent.  The  difficulty  arises  not  from 
any  lack  of  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  Indians,  as  then  known,  to 
produce  these,  but  from  how  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  existence, 
and  consequently  the  uses  of  such  specimens,  were  entirely  ignored  by 
writers.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  stone  work 
we  find,  and  had  they  been  in  common  use  by  the  Indians  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  explorers 
and  missionaries.  The  latter,  more  especially,  would  have  referred  to 
them  had  they  been  employed  in  the  performance  of  any  rites  or 
ceremonies.  That  no  notice  of  them  occurs,  the  inference  is  that  they 
had  no  place  in  the  Indian  economy  of  the  time,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, be  referred  to  another  and  an  earlier  people.  It  is  clear  that 
thoFe  who  heaped  the  mounds  were  an  earlier  people  ;  it  seems  equally 
clear  that  they  fabricated  these  objects,  and  although  this  brings  us  no 
nearer  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  made,  it  does  account  for 
the  pervading  silence  relative  to  them,  on  the  part  of  writers,  w^ho 
were  quick  to  observe  every  novelty  employed  by  the  Red  Man. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  without  objections. 
It  may  be  urged  for  example,  that  the  area  over  which  such  relics  arc 
found  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mound  country  as  known  to 
us,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  mound -builders  may  have 
been  comparatively  stationary  in  their  habits,  they  probably  had  to 
make  long  journeys  in  search  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  to  procure 
material  for  clothing,  indeed,  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  to 
the  south  of  us,  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  permanent  abodes  on 
the  part  of  the  Ontario  Mound- Builders,  near  the  mounds,  which  if 
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merely  memorial  in  character,  may  have  only  been  visited  periodically 
by  a  people  whose  habitats  were  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
earthworks. 

It  may  be  objected  too,  that  our  knowledge  of  Ontario  mounds  is 
too  scant,  and  that  finding  in  them  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind 
mentioned  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  the  mound- 
men  alone  this  branch  of  stone  work.  There  is  force  here,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  "  ceremonial "  objects 
hitherto  found  have  been  taken  from  the  surface  and  not  from  asso- 
ciation with  human  remains,  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  to  favor  the  view  that  such  relics  are  the 
work  of  Indians  during  the  historic  period,  and  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  are  not  the  work  of  the  mound-men,  we  must  look  to  a  folk  who 
were  tkeir  predecessors.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  of  these  beautiful 
slate  relics  were  in  the  possession  of  recent  people,  who  may  have 
found  them  just  as  we  do,  and,  finding  them,  would  no  doubt  prize 
them  highly;  it  is  only  here  assumed  that  the  Indians  &s  known  to 
history  were  not  the  Indians  who  produced  them,  and  that  to  an 
earlier  people  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  "ceremonial"  stones. 


Several  years  ago,  a  peculiarly  contorted  enbankment  or  ridge  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  in  the  township  of  Innisfil, 
within  a  few  miles  ot  Barrie.  The  identification  of  the  Otonabee 
Serpent  mound  revived  in  his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  Innisfil 
bank's  appearance,  and  suggested  the  possibility  that  it  was  also  an 
artificial  earthwork  intended  to  represent  a  snake  of  even  huger 
proportions  than  the  former. 

I  have  twice  visited  this  place,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  return, 
had  trenches  cut  into  the  bank  to  lay  bare  its  construction,  but  I  am 
unable  to  state  that  the  results  were  proof  of  artificiality.  That  the 
configuration  of  the  ridge  is  most  remarkable,  must  be  admitted,  and 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  to  the  Indians  it  was  suggestive 
of  an  enormous  snake — it  is  even  not  improbable  that  so  regarding  it 
they  have  here  and  there  eked  out  the  work  of  nature  to  complete 
the  figure — indeed  there  are  at  least,  two  places  that  look  very  much 
like  such  work,,  but  at  no  time  did  anything  approaching  genuine 
proof  present  itself  to  associate  the  ridge  with  human  contrivance. 

In  the  following  pages  a  description  of  this  very  peculiar  ridge, 
will  bo  found  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  given  considerable 
time  to  the  examination  of  it  and  adjacent  banks  of  a  similar  kind. 

EMBANKED  HOLLOWS. 

When  at  Mud  Lake  (a  name  jriven  to  a  part  of  Chemong  Lake), 
in  search  of  reported  mounds,  Mr.  Daniel  Whetung,  an  intelligent 
Indian  of  the  Chemong  village,  took  me  in  his  canoe  to  a  place  which 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Ojibwas  to  conceal  the  women 
and  children  during  the  times  of  *  unpleasantness '  that  were  so  fre- 
quent, if  not  actually  chronic,  between  these  people  and  the  Iroquois. 
The  reputation  of  the  latter  among  their  old  foes  is  not  at  all  an  envi- 
able one,  for  the  'Mohawks,'  as  the  Iroquois  were  frequently  called. 
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are  said  to  have  been  cannibals.  They  are  credited  with  an  especial 
fondness  for  children,  whom  they  roasted,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  their 
practice  also  was  to  kill  all  the  men  and  women,  with  one  exception, 
from  whom  information  was  first  gleaned  respecting  other  Ojibwa 
camps,  when  he,  or  she,  was  aho  tomahawked.  Mohawk  itself  is  an 
enemy's  nickname,  meaning  man-eater. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Iroquois  were  pre-eminent  in  this 
respect,  but  the  belief  that  they  were,  supplies  the  basis  of  numerous 
Ojibwa  legends,  Whetung  headed  his  canoe  for  a  point  on  the  south 
shore,  close  to  which  is  a  small  island,  on  which  he  said  there  was  at  one 
time  "  a  sort  of  fortified  place,  like  a  big  bank,"  no  sign  of  which  now 
remains.  The  island,  or  islet  rather,  is  so  small  as  to  afford  standing 
room  only  for  two  or  three  hundred  men.  Landing  on  the  point,  a 
short  climb  brought  us  to  the  highest  ground,  where,  sure  enough,  we 
overlooked  a  large  and  deep  hollow,  and  here  were  the  women  and 
children  concealed,  while  battle  was  raging  round  "  the  fort "  only  a 
few  yards  oft !  Whetung  himself  regarded  the  story  as  an  improbable 
one. 

As  several  similar  hollows  were  afterwards  seen,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  here  that  they  are  simply  examples  of  subsidence,  arising  from 
percolation  of  water  from  the  surface  through  a  gravelly  or  sandy  sub- 
soil, by  means  of  which  the  loose  material  is  carried  off  through  such 
underground  passages  as  the  water  finds  and  enlarges  for  itself;  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  a  depression  is  formed  on  the  surface  as  the 
unsupported  soil  sinks. 

A  really  marvellous  example  of  this  kind  occurs  at  Kirkfield,  Vic- 
toria County,  on  the  line  ot  the  old  portage  between  Simcoe  and 
Balsam  lakes.  Here  the  subsidence  has  taken  place  in  the  middle  of 
a  hill  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,*  and  the  result  is  what  may 
be  called  a  crater  having  a  depth  of  at  lea^^t  forty  feet,  and  the 
circumference  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  a  thousmd  feet,  if  I  may 
trust  wholly  to  memory. 

At  Sunderland,  in  the  township  of  Brock,  Ontario  county,  as  I 
learned  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E  Richardson,  principal  of  the 
village  school,  there  is  a  curious  and  instructive  example  of  such  a 
depression,  or  sinkage,  rather,  which  has  been  utilised  by  the  Indians 
for  some  purpose  not  yet  understood  by  us.  This  hollow  is  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Jas.  Tocher,  lot  10  (S.  J)  concession  5.  It  is  oval  in  out- 
line, and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  embankment,  measuring  one  way 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
from  outside  to  outside,  the  greatest  depth  within  being  about  nine 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  averages  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  outside  level.  As  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  hollow  itself, 
from  base  to  base  c.f  the  bank  is  only  fifty  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  bank  is  here  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  foundation,  and  in  a  few  places 
it  is  even  more,  in  one  place  reaching  forty-two  feet. 

An  examination  showed  conclusively  that  the  earth  has  been 
thrown  up  by  hand,  and  was  probably  raised  to  a  height  of  four  or 

*  I  have  ftince  heard  indirectly  that  Mr.  Schreiber,  civil  engineer  on  the  Trent  Valley 
Canal,  eBtimatee  the  height  of  thia  hdl  (approximately)  at  eighty  feet. 


five  feet,  if  we  may  judge  frpm  its  present  width,  for  as  Mr.  Tocher 
states  that  the  hollow  is  seldom  without  a  good  supply  of  water,  to 
which    cattle   have    resarted    for   forty  or  more   years,  considerable 


Fig  G. -Tocher'<EinbKiked  Hollow,  Saoderbiid.* 
tramping  has  produced  a  very  perceptible  effect;  this  all  the  more  so 
on  account  of  the  place  being  still  "  in  bush,"  and  thus  affording  shade. 
Natural  solidification,  however,  must  have  done  much  to  lower  the 
original  height  long  before  the  land  was  occupied. 

As  the  place  ia  seldom  destitute  of  water  now-a-days,  the  inference 
is  that  it  formerly  held  more,  a  condition  that  does  not  add  any  force 
to  tlie  supposition  of  some  that  such  hollows  were  us=d  by  the  abori- 
gines as  dance-circles,  or  amphitheatres  in  a  small  way,  unless  this  is 
an  exceptional  case,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  others  similarly 
treated  are  (|Uite  dry  at  present,  whatever  they  may  have  been 
formerly. 

Adjoining  this  hollow  is  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  still  in  its 
natural  condition,  and  here  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  query  that 
must  strike  every  one  who  sees  this  embanked  hollow — why  was  it 
made  oval  ? 

Where  the  loose  or  open  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  conducive  to 
the  passage  of  water,  two  or  more  underground  channels  may  be  so 
close  that  the  conisequent  subsidences  meet  or  run  into  one  another,  in 
which  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  will  be  an  ovate  hollow  (or 
that  which  is  suggestive  of  one),  near  to,  or  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
a  bar,  higher  or  lower,  wider  or  narrower,  in   accordance   with  the 

*  From  ■  pbotompb  br  U.  ADdnia,  lAadaty,  'oj  the  ooortc^  of  Mr,  lUoIuirdloa, 
Teacher.  Bvnderland! 
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eztent  reached  by  the  sinkage  before  the  channels  became  clogged. 
The  smaller  hollow  in  the  Tocher  bush  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  and 
it  is  necessary  only  to  remove  the  bar  to  produce  a  pit  similar  in  its 
proportions  to  those  of  its  embanked  neighbor.  The  inference  is  that 
to  such  conditions  are  due  the  form  of  the  larger,  enclosed  hollow, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was 
intended. 

In  a  field  adjoining  the  woods  was  found  a  beautiful  turtle  pipe, 
presented  to  us  by  Dr.  James  McDermott,  of  Sunderland.  See 
figure  following. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Doble  (lot  12,  cohcession  5),  adjoining  the 
village,  and  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  Tocher  earthwork, 
is  an  Indian  village  or  camp-site,  half  an  acre  in  extent,  on  going 
over  which  with  Mr.  Richardson  we  picked  up  several  fragments  of 
stone  tools,  and  numerous  bits  of  pottery. 

In  the  township  of  Innisfil,  Simcoe  county,  there  are  many 
examples  of  sinkage,  and  it  is  evident  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed on  some  of  them  by  throwing  up  a  surrounding  bank.  A 
good  example  of  this  may  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  H.  Mayor,  lot  22 
(N.  J),  concession  12.  The  remains  of  the  embankment  are  yet 
visible,  notwithstanding  repeated  efiorts  to  plough  it  down.  As  Mr. 
Mayor  remembers  this  in  his  boyhood,  the  pit  was  about  fifteen  feet 
deep,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  was  itself  five  feet 
high. 

In  the  same  field  are  other  depressions,  but  on  none  of  these  has 
any  work  been  done.  On  another  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Fennell,  lot 
21,  concession  13,  there  is  a  well-marked}  example  of  an  earthwork 
thrown  up  to  encompass  one  of  these  pits,  but  as  it  and  some  others 
will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  Mr.  Hunter's  paper,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  about  them  here,  beyond  stating  that  when  in  conversation 
with  a  well-digger,  at  Painswick,  he  infoi*med  me  that  on  the  south  half 
of  lots  19  and  20,  concession  13,  there  are  twelve  such  pits  in  a  row, 
and  all  of  them  wide  and  deep.  These,  no  dolibt,  overlie  a  fissure, 
through  which  drainage  has  removed  the  loose  underground  material. 
Questioning  him  as  to  the  character  of  the  strata  he  met  in  his  employ- 
ment, elicited  the  statement  that  at  depths  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  are  gravel  and  sand,  which  extend  to  a  further  depth  of  from 
fifteen  to  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  forty  feet. 
This  reply  corresponded  with  what  was  anticipated,  and  the  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  here  chiefly  to  correct  wrong  local  impressions 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  many  hollows  that  exist  in  different  parts 
of  the  province.* 

In  connection  with  the  theory  that  embanked  pits  or  hollows  were 
used  for  dances  or  ceremonial  purposes  of  any  kind,  "open  to  the 
public,''  I  am  not  aware  that  any  authenticated  reference  exists  to  this 
effect.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining,  with  Miss 
Cornelia  Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  two  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city.  One  of  these  is  a  circular  hollow,  the  other 
forms  a  well-rounded  sinus  in  the  face  of  a  low  hill,  but  both  are 

*Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  New  Hamburg,  wrote  regarding  a  »mall,  grave-like  hollow  of  ihii 
kind.  After  being  replied  to  respecting  ito  probable  character,  he  examined  it,  and 
diflooTered  it  to  be  an  stated . 
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terraced  within,  as  if  to  afford  standing,  or  sitting  room  for  spectators, 
an  arrangement  quite  unlike  any  effected  on  our  artificially  treated 
depressions.  In  neither  of  the  Massachusetts  cases  is  there  an  outer 
embankment. 

SMALL  PITS  OR  CACHES. 

Mention  has  been  made,  both  in  this  and  other  reports,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  small  pits  occurring  in  rows  and  groups,  usually  on  some  gentle 
slope.  On  Foley's  Upper  Island,  in  Rice  Lake,  we  found  a  few  of 
these,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  others  elsewhere,  except  that 
they  were  farther  apirt — from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  while  the  usual 
distance  is  from  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  On  Foley's  Island  we 
carefully  cleaned  out  three  or  four  of  these  holes,  removing  all  previously 
disturbed  soil,  and  leaving,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  face  of 
the  excavation.  This  gave  cavities  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
about  the  same  width,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  a  trace  of  anything 
to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  dug.  On  the 
suf^position  that  they  were  for  storing  corn,  it  would  be  almost  useless 
to  look  for  any  traces  of  it,  unless  it  had  become  carbonized  by 
'heating'  or  fermentation,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  left;  but 
whatever  the  holes  were  meant  to  hold,  has  been  removed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  leave  no  indication  of  what  it  was.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bably owin^  to  removals  that  the  pits  are  now  observable. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  lot  18,  Gull  River  Range, 
Bexley  Township,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Coboconk,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  twenty-five  or  more  of  these  pits,  but  as 
most  of  them  lay  within  the  area  of  a  a  field  that  has  been  cultivated 
for  some  years,  the^*^  have  disappeared.  '  In  the  adjoining  field,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  twelve  of  them  in  a  row,  eight  to  nine  feet  apart, 
of  the  usual  depth — from  ten  inches  to  a  foot,  and  about  three  feet 
across,  at  the  surface.  Some  of  these  were  opened,  with  the  result  as 
in  other  cases.  « 

Some  clearing  having  been  dona  to  cut  a  road  allowance  through 
a  new  section  in  Bexley  Township,  where  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  and  myself 
made  an  examination  two  or  three  years  ago.  the  present  condition  of 
the  ground  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  position  of  the 
numerous  pits.  On  the  occasion  of  another  visit  to  the  spot  this 
season,  we  did  not  succeed  in  adding  much  to  our  knowledge,  beyond 
being  able  to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  holes  more  clearly.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  has  paid  some  attention  to  this  ground,  and  his  remarks 
concerning  it  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

VILLAGE  SITES. 

Besides  the  village  or  camp  sites  already  mentioned  as  having  been 
visited  at  Foley's  Point;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee;  near  the  Old 
Bay  House;  on  other  parts  of  the  Rice  Lake  north  shore;  and  in  Brock; 
some  time  was  spent  on  an  interesting  spot  in  the  township  of  Bexley, 
where  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  and  myself  collected  a  number  of  'good 
specimens.  Clay  discs  were  especially  numerous,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  were  plentiful. 
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Another  place  near  Mud  Turtle  Lake  in  the  Township  of  Somer- 
ville  was  examined  but  did  not  yield  much.  The  same  may  be  said 
regardinof  a  spot  on  Corbett's  Hil),  Bexley,  and  of  another  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Angus  McDonald,  lot  45,  concession  8,  Eldon,  near  Kirktield^ 
although  from  the  two  places  last  named,  large  quantities  of  relics 
have  been  taken  in  recent  years.  The  marks  of  occupation  on  Mc- 
Donald's farm  exist  over  an  area  of  fully  fifty  acres. 

OSSUARY  IN  BEVERLY 

A  son  of  Mr.  Aaron  Main  (lot  8,  concession  5,  Beverly),  when 
ploughing  last  summer,  threw  out  some  human  bones.  Mr.  James  Hay, 
teacher,  and  Mr.  !Main  s  sons  proceeded  to  search,  but  had  not  done  so 
thoroughly  before  information  reached  me.  They  found  a  layer  of 
clay,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  above  a  large  quantity  of  bones,  and 
met  with  a  few  bear's  teeth,  and  some  frugm.ents  of  pottery.  The 
bones  have  been  thrown  into  the  pit  promiscuously,  and  formed  a  deposit 
nearly  two  feet  in  thickness,  below  which,  and  resting  on  'hardpan' 
clay,  was  a  shell  cup.  made  from  the  busycon,  by  removing  the  interior 
portions,  and  leaving  only  the  outer  wall. 

On  cleaning  out  this  ossuary  thoroughly,  we  found  several  skeletons- 
still  undisturbed,  and  placed  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  excavation. 
These  were  seemingly  the  bones  of  persons  who  had  been  buried  in  the 
flesh,  as  all  the  parts  occupied  their  proper  relative  positions.  Perhapa 
these  represented  the  bodies  of  some  who  had  diod  about  the  time  the 
ossuary  was  dug  to  receive  the  bones  of  those  who  had  died  several 
years  before.  Nearly  all  were  doubled  up,  and  lying  on  their  right 
sides.  The  occurrence  was  an  unusual  one  in  a  burial  place  of  this- 
kind. 

Some  twenty  or  thirty  skulls,  most  of  them  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition,  were  taken  from  this  place.  Most  of  the  good  ones  are  now 
in  the  Museum,  through  the  xsourtesy  of  Mr.  Main,  senior ;  Mr.  J. 
Humphrey,  Troy,  and  Mr.  James  Hay. 

This  ossuary  was  much  smaller  than  others  hitherto  opened  in  the 
township,  being  only  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  depth,  measuring  from  the  general  level  of  the  field,  which  ha» 
been  under  cultivation  for  eighty  years. 

Mr.  David  Main,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  father  of  Mr.  Aaron 
Main,  says  he  remembers  a  ditch  the  Indians  had  made  to  connect  a 
swale  that  then  existed  close  by,  with  the  neighboring  creek.  He 
also  asserts  that  traces  of  Indian  cultivation  were  numerous  in  the 
bush  seventy-five  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  old  corn-hills. 

GRAVE  IN  SCARBORO. 

On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Ash  bridge,  lot  26,  concession  B,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  lake  bank,  here  two  hundred  feet  high,  a 
grave  was  discovered  in  November.  In  it  were  the  remains  of  five 
persons,  four  of  whom  had  been  buried  close  to  each  other,  and  one  a 
short  distance  from  these.  The  bones  of  the  latter  were  found  in  the 
ground  promiscuously,  while  those  of  the  others  were  in  natural  order. 
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The  single  burial  was  probably  that  of  one  who  had  died  long  before  the 
others,  and  whose  remains  were  removed  from  their  original  restinoj- 
place  to  lie  beside  theirs.  As  some  of  the  bones  were  not  more  than  a 
foot  b*».low  the  surface,  and  none  more  than  two  and  a  half,  or  three 
feet,  the  burials  were  probably  those  of  Mississaugas,  and  therefore  f>f 
comparatively  recent  date.  With  the  exception  of  one  skull,  all  the 
bones  were  much  decayed.  Mr.  Ashbridge  has  kindly  presented  the 
skull  to  the  Museum. 


GRAVES  IN  WHITCHURCH. 

By  W.  a.  Buddie. 

The  "  Old  Fort,"  is  noted  for  its  numerous  burials  and  variety  of 
Indian  relics.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  thirty  acres  of  the  hilly 
country  in  the  ridges  of  Whitchurch  and  is  situated  on  lot  14,  fifth 
and  sixth  concessions  of  the  township  of  Whitchurch,  county  of 
York.  The  surface  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  and  the  sub- 
soil is  clay.  It  was  originally  covered  with  large  pines,  under  the 
stumps  of  which  are  sometimes  found  graves  and  Indian  relics. 

At  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  "  Fort "  I  noticed  two  hollows 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  thinking  they  were  graves,  commenced  dig- 
ging. At  the  depth  of  about  two  feet  I  discovered  a  skull  of  a  full- 
grown  person,  very  thin  and  narrow,  the  facial  portion  and  lower  jaw 
being  wanting.  Close  to  the  skull,  and  in  a  row  running  north  and 
south,  were  found  eleven  somewhat  oval-shaped  stones.  Tracing  the 
grave  westward  I  noticed  many  of  the  bones  wanting,  the  ribs  and 
large  bones  of  the  legs  being  best  preserved.  The  position  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  grave  would  indicate  a  sitting  posture,  the  bones  of  the 
legs  being  about  two  feet  deeper  than  the  skull,  which  inclined  to  the 
east.  This  grave  also  contained  a  slate  tablet  and  four  small  peculiarly 
shaped  stones. 

The  other  grave  contained  three  skeletons;  two  were  placed  parallel 
with  the  former,  but  a  few  feet  eastward.  They  were  all  in  a  sitting 
position  the  heads  to  the  east  as  in  the  previous  mentioned  grave.  Two 
of  these  skulls  were  those  of  adults,  well  preserved,  but  the  lower  jnws 
were  wanting.  The  third  skull  was  much  smaller,  and  differing  trom 
the  others,  had  the  lower  jaw  well  preserved.  This  grave  contained 
two  stone  axes  and  three  arrow-heads. 

In  August,  1893,  about  thirty  yards  westward,  I  discovered  another 
grave  about  one  foot  deeper  than  the  others.  Above  the  skeleton  were 
several  large,  flat  stones.  It  wa.s  in  a  sitting  posture  like  those  already 
mentioned,  with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  lower  jaw  was  wanting, 
but  the  skeleton  on  the  whole  well  preserved.  This  grave  contained 
a  clay  pipe  very  rudely  made,  and  a  rough  irregularly  shaped  stone. 

Many  relics  are  found  over  the  surface  of  "  The  Fort,''  part  of  which 
is  being  tilled,  and  yearly  exposes  new  evidences  of  the  old  occupation, 
such  as  fragments  of  pottery  rudely  designed,  beads  of  stone,  bone  and 
shell,  axes  of  various  sizes,  small  arrow-heads,  stone  and  clay  pipes 
rudely  constructed,  awls,  needles  and  bodkina 
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BALD  HEAD. 

This  is  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  spit,  which  extends  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  enclosing  Weller's  Bay,  south  of  the  old  Carry- 
ing Place,  between  Lake  Ontario  proper,  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  A  brief 
visit  paid  to  this  localit}"  showed  it  to  have  been  a  much  favored 
resort  of  the  old-time  inhabitants.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  Weller's  Bay  was  one  of  the  best  fishing 
grounds  in  Canadian  fresh  waters,  and  was  equally  famous  for  its 
water-fowl.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  numerous  places  not 
nearly  so  well  off  in  either  of  these  respects. 

On  the  line  of  travel  to  and  from  Rice  Lake  by  way  of  the  Trent, 
to  Indians  from  the  south,  Bald  Head  afforded  a  very  convenient 
resting-plade,  before  or  after  making  the  portage,  and  as  such  it  was 
used  by  them  until  a  comparatively  recent  date — the  proof,  if  proof 
be  necessary,  being  found  in  the  mixed  character  of  the  material  that 
may  be  picked  up  here  and  there  on  old  camping-grounds  along  the 
shore. 

For  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Chadd,  the  enthusiastic  local 
archaeologist,  has  set  himself  the  task  of  collecting  all  the  relics  that 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  both  by  means  of  his  own  examination 
and  through  the  finds  made  by  others.  The  whole  of  Prince  Edward 
county  presents  a  rich  field  for  archssological  work,  and  it  is  said  that 
collectors  within  its  limits  are  numerous,  notwithstanding  which  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Chadd  is  admitted  to  be  the  largest  and  best. 

On  account  of  the  constant  changes  that  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  Bald  Head  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  sand,  it  is  impossible  to 
select  places  for  examination,  otherwise  than  as  these  may  come  to 
light  after  a  gale. 

As  this  locality  is  frequently  visited  by  those  in  search  of  relics, 
it  is  now  difficult  to  procure  much,  bat  daring  the  short  time  spent 
there  in  company  with  Mr.'  Chadd  junior,  a  small  number  of  shell  and 
glass  beads  were  picked'  up,  the  former  being  made  from  a  small 
univalve  brought  from  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  these  beads,  the  Provincial  Museum  con- 
tains absolutely  nothing  from  the  Prince'  Edward  peninsula,  nor  do  we 
know  anything  regarding  its  record  of  village  sites,  burial-places,  or 
other  localities  connected  with  aboriginal  occupation.  For  this  reason 
it  might  prove  instructive  to  hear  from  persons  in  the  county  who 
have  given  attention  to  matters  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  should  there  be  some  in  possession  of  specimens  they  are  willing 
to  place  in  the  Provincial  Museum,  donations  will  be  most  gratefully 
received. 


Much  of  the  success  attending  such  work  as  we  performed  during 
the  past  season  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen.  With 
one  exception,  all  the  men  employed  at  various  places  were  acutely 
observant,  and  manifested  great  interest  in  their  work.  In  this 
connection,  special  recognition  of  services  is  due  to  Messrs.  Roach,  Kain, 
Weir  and  Londreville,  of  Keene,  whose  appreciation  of  details  waa 
highly  commendable  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  the  mounds 
on  the  mainland  and  islands  of  Rice  Lake. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  SPECIMENS. 
Flints. 

Flints  are  of  auch  common  occurrence,  and  have  been  so  often  des- 
«ribed,  that  perhaps  but  little  more  remains  to  be  said  about  them,  still 
fantastic  forms  appear  now  and  af^in,  that  let  in  a  little  light  on  the 
taste  and  habits  of  the  old  workers.  In  last  report  on  page  54,  some 
specialized  forma  and  sizes  were  illustrated  from  among  those  in  our 
■cases,  collected  by  Deh-ka-non-ra-neh,  on  the  Six  Nation  Reserve,  and 
accompanying  cuts  (figures  6. 7  and  8)  show  what  some  other  flints 
look  like  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh, 


Fig.  6.    (FnU  >ii«.)  Fig.  T.    (FaU  lize.)  Fig.  S.    (Full  life.) 

And  presented  to  us  with  numerous  other  articles  by  that  gentleman. 
Figures  6  and  7  are  of  convenient  size  for  arrows,  but  their  purpose 
may  hftve  been  that  of  adornment  about  the  person. 

Figure  8  is  very  peculiar.  Its  symmetry  when  viewed  edgewise, 
as  well  as  sidewise  is  almost  as  perfect  as  one  can  imagine  it  possible 
to  produce  with  such  material.  Both  ends  seem  equally  well  adapted 
for  use.  whatever  that  use  may  have  been. 


F*  9. 

Before  the  tip  of  this  specimen  (figure  9)  was  broken,  tlie  tool 
must  have  been  almost  seven  inches  long.     It  bears  a  weathered  ap- 
pearance indicative  of  considerable  age.     Inserted  in  a  short  handle 
i  AR. 
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it  would  have  maile  an  effective  knife,  and  thus  iiaed,  it  may  haT» 
made  many  cuts  round  the  crowns  of  heads,  although  perhaps,  shorter 
iuHtruments  tike  arrow-heads  served  suuh  a  purpose  better.  Flints  of 
tltis  size  and  laif^er,  are  commonly  either  leaf-shaped,  or  necked  at  the 
butt,  but  here  are  two  very  shallow  notches  on  each  side,  and  the  hnse 
is  brought  to  a  thin  edge.  Thiii  specimen  is  part  of  the  colllection 
made  by  Mr.  James  OairndufT  in  Harvey  Township,  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum. 


Fill.  10.    Pull  uw. 

The  very  peculiar  flint  iigared  by  No.  10  is  Irom  Boone  County, 
Kentucky,  and  may  serve  for  comparison  with  serrated  specimens^ 
found  in  Ontano.  Not  only  has  it  been  deeply  and  irregularly  notched, 
but  the  flake  (for  each  it  is)  from  which  it  has  been  made,  is  so  much 
curved,  that  when  lying  on  a  flat  surface,  concave  side  down,  the 
middle  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  ends.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  notches  have  been  made  com- 
pletely round  the  flint  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  specimen 
to  Dr.  S.  H.  Collins,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

Stone  Axe. 

Few  objects  in  the  Museum  present 
more  instructive  features  than  does  that 
here  figured.  It  is  an  evidence  of  aboriginal 
ideas  of  adaptability.  Except  that  a  pretty 
deep  groove  has  been  pecked  in  it  for  handle 
attachment,  it  is  simply  a  large  pebble,  and 
nothing  more,  but  the  eye  of  the  savage  was 
quick  to  perceive  its  capability  as  a  cutting 
tool  if  he  could  only  fasten  a  handle  to  it. 
While  not  as  symmetrical  as  grooved  axes 
generally  are,  here  was  a  stone  on  which 
nature  )ind  done  so  much  work  that  even 
a  good  cutting  edge  existed  just  where  it 
ought  to  be,  and  this  of  itself  meant  a  great 
saving  of  labor.  Or  the  owner  may  have 
considered  himself  an  extremely  lucky 
fellow  to  own  a  tool  or  a  weapon,  so 
fashioned  by  the  "  spooks,"  if  we  may 
Kr.  11.   4  d.«nrt«r.  jyd„g  of  ijig   gratification   by    that  of  its 

present  possessors,   who  have  to  thank  for  it,  Dr.  S.  H.  Collinn,   of 

Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 


Clay  Pipes. 

Theae  two  cisy  pipes  represent  two  distinct "  schools  "  of   Indian 
art.     The  general  square-like  cross  section  of  bowl   and  stem  in  tigure 
12,  su^ests  that  it  is  a  modification  of  a  well-known  Huron  type.  The 
arrangement  of  the  dots,  too,  along  the 

(margin   and  angles  was   a  favorite  one  a 
among  the  Huions.     Deep  and   roughly  m 
triangular  depressions  have  been  made  E 
that  the  eyes  may  stand  out, and  the  latter  1 
are   very    rudely    modelled.      Although 
the  nose  is  prominent  it  falls  in  towards 
the  point,   and  the  nostrils  are   marked 
on  the  upper  lip  rather  than  on  the  base  of     "'      ' 
the  nose  itself.     The  lips,  like  the  eyes,  are  coarsely 
made,  and  perhaps  two  slight  depressions,  behind  but 
higher  than  the  eyes,  are  meant  for  eara.     The  lug-like 
projections  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  are  very  unusual. 
What  is  left  of  the  carve  on  the  stem  shows  that  the 
i«  1  di-      pipe-face  looked  towards  the  smoker,  as  was  generally 
*■  the  easa     This  fine  specimen  was  found  in  the  town- 

ship of  Oro,  and  was  presented  to  us  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.  of  Barrie. 
Figure  13,  is  of  an  advanced  style.  All  the  features  are  welV 
moulded — the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  is  most  prominent  at  the  tip,  and 
the  nostrils  are  neatly  marked  by  means  of  two  very  small  holes  in 
the  proper  place.  The  chin  is  also  well  formed,  and  the  general  efiect 
of  the  work  is  pleasing.  This  mask  (from  the  middle  of  the  eyes  up- 
wards) is  higher  than  the  body  of  the  bowl  behind.  All  the  stem  is 
gone,  but  the  slight  curve  remaining  on  the  back  of  the  bowl  showa 
that  the  stem  was  in  the  same  direction  as  in  figure  12.  From  Udora, 
Brock  Township,  Ontario  County. 

Stone  Pipes. 

That  the  turtle  was  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  Indians  of  the 
Huron- Iroquois  stock,  would  warrant  us  in  expecting  to  find  numerous 
representations  of  the  animal  in  those  parts  of  the  province  that  were 
occupied  by  these  people,  but  the  truth  is  that  specimens  of  this  kind 
are  extremely  rare.  Until  the  present  year  the  museum  has  contained 
but  one  turtle-shaped  object  of  any  description — -a  totem-like  speci- 
men— from  the  township  of  South  Yarmouth,  in  the  county  of  Elgin. 

Dr.  James  McDermott,  of  Sunderland,  township  of  Brock,  and 
county  of  Ontario,  placed  us  in  possession  of  our  first  stone  pipe  carved 
to  represent  the  animal  in  question.  This  pipe  was  found  some  fifteen 
years  ago  in  a  field,  (Mr.  John  Baker's,  lot  11,  concession  5)  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  earthwork  el.sewhere  referred  to  on  Mr. 
James  Tocher's  farm,  and  was  given  by  the  finder,  to  Dr.  McDermott. 
It  is  made  of  a  white  or  cream-colored  limestone,  and  is  nearly  five 
inches  in  length,  by  three  and  three-eighths  in  breadth.  The  propor- 
tions are  very  good  and  the  head  is  well  formed.     More  labor  has  been 


expeniled  on  tho  lower  than  on  the  upper  side  of  the  apeciinea,  but  the 
latter  ia  evidently  in  an  untiDished  condition,  as  are  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  body.     Marks  of  the  tool  used  in  chipping  the    prwjve 
that  surrounds  Che  margin   on  this  side   may  still  be  seen,  and    the 
groove  itself  seems  to  be  only  part  of  the  work   necessary  to  give  the 
back  its   proper  degree  of  curve,  after 
which  the  whole  sui  face  would  no  doubt 
be  rendered  fully  as  smooth  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  under  side   now  is,  and  as 
it  was  customary  to  finish  every  stooe- 
pipe.     Another  evidence  of  the  incom- 
plete sttiteof  this  fine  specimen  is  shown  j 
in  the  drillings  that  nave  been   made 
into  the  body,  before  and   behind  each 
leg.     It  is  plain  that  these  borings  have  J 
been  done,  just  as  any  workman  would! 
do  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  removingS 
the  bulk  of  the  material  between   the| 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  test,  and.l 
at   the  same  time,  to  bring   out   more 
freely  the  form  and  attachnient  of   the 
legs.     The   holes  have   been   produced 
by   two  drills— first,  one  of  three-six- 
teenths  of   an   inch   in    diameter    has 
been   used   to   the  depth   of    about   a  Fig.  14.4  di». 

quarter  of  an  inch,  followed  by  another  fully  twice  that  size,  with 
which  the  small  holes  have  been  deeply  countersunk.  The  eyes  are 
represented  by  slight  borings  made  apparently  by  the  smaller  of  the 
two  drills  already  mentioned.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  a 
tail,  and  the  condition  of  the  feet  adds  color  to  the  belief  that  the 
specimen  has  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  for  while  the  toes  are 
roughly  indicated  on  two  extremities,  the  other  two  are  perfectly  plain. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  warrant,  us  in  placing  Brock  Township 
within  the  limits  of  the  Huron  nation,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  far  distant 
from  what  we  call  the  "  Huron  country "  as  is  the  township  of 
Manvers,  where  I  examined  some  ossuaries  last  year.  Pipes,  however, 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  and  from  widely  separated  portions  of 
the  continent. 

Shortly  after  leceiving  the  turtle  stone  pipe  from  Dr.  McDermott, 
wo  were  presented  with  another  of  the  same  type,  by  Inspector  Jas. 
L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto.  Although  the  latter  specimen  has  suffered 
some  damage  to  its  limbs,  it  presents  features  that  are  absent  from  the 
Brock  pipe  and  certainly  are  intended  to  represent  a  difi'erent  species 
of  turtle,  Ur.  Hughes'  specimen  was  found  in  the  township  of  Dar- 
lington, county  of  Durham.  It  is  made  from  soapstone,  &  material 
much  more  easily  worked  than  limestone,  a  fact  that  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  superior  manner  in  which  its  details  are 
brought  out. 

Originally,  what  now  represonls  the  upper  part  of  the  test,  would 
appear  to  have  been  almost  circular   and,  as  nearly  a^  possible,  three 
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inches  m  diameter — its  present  measurement  from  right  to  left — but 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  has  been  removed  from  the  front  edge  of  the 

test  to  show  the  protruding  head,  on  which 

no  eyes  are  represented.     The  upper  side  is 

quite  smooth  and  almost  black,  presenting  no 

features  worthy  of  notice,   but  on  the   lower 

side  much  time  and  labour  have  been  spent  in 

an  endeavor  to  produce  life-like  details.     In 

both  of  our  turtle  pipes  the  stem-hole  enters 

the  bowl  from  behind,  but  as  the  workman  in 

modelling  the  Hughes  pipe  has  introduced  a 

tail   an  inch  in  length,   he  has  formed  this 

appendage,  turned  artistically  to  one  side,  thus 

Fig.  15.  i  dia,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  insertion  of  a 

wooden  stem.     The  maker,  too,  has  aimed  at  giving  the  tail  a  natural 

appearance  by  means  of  a  series  of  notches,  but  he  has  not  succeeded 

in  placing  them  on  the  right  side. 

When  closely  examined  a  faintly  scribed  line  may  be  seen  extend- 
ing from  neck  to  tail  on  the  under  side  of  the  test.  This  line  has  no 
doubt  been  drawn  by  the  workman  to  mark  the  middle  of  his  material, 
and  enable  him  to  produce  something  symmetrical,  which  he  has  man- 
aged* fairly  well.  The  presence  of  such  a  line  is  suggestive  of 
European  *  laying  out '  rather  than  of  such  hap-hazard  workmanship 
as  we  are  prone  to  attribute  to  the  Indian,  and  if  found  on  stone  pipes 
only,  might  tend  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  for  it  is  certain  that  in 
numerous  instances  these  are  the  work  of  white  men,  but  in  at  least  one 
other  case,  viz.,  that  of  a  woman's  large,  semi-circular,  slate  knife,  a  tool 
that  no  white  man  was  likely  to  make,  there  may  still  be  traced  the 
line  followed  by  the  artificer  in  forming  the  curved  edge  of  the  blade. 

Both  turtle  f)ipes  are  excellent  specimens,  and  the  donors  are 
hereby  specially  thanked  for  their  gifts. 

A  soapstone  pipe  that  retains  some  marks  of  great  former  beauty 
was  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  A  Mclntyre,  lot  15,  west  half,  con- 
cession A,  Otonabee.  Originally  it  has  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
platform  or  monitor  pipe,  but  long  usage,  and  perhaps,  accident,  have 
abridged  the  proportions  of  its  base,  and  damaged  the  shape  of  its  bowl. 
The  stone  is  a  very  light  gray,  of  fine  texture  and  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  considerable  care. 

COPPEK. 

Implements  and  ornaments  of  copper  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  those  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  were  hammered  into  shape  by  their 
last  owners,  or  procured  in  exchange,  or  by  spoliation,  from  north- 
western sources.  Rough  blocks  of  the  native  metal,  found  at  wide 
intervals,  would  lead  us  to  favor  the  supposition  that  the  work  of  the 
hammerman  was  performed  here  in  some  cases  at  least,  but  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  many  of  the  specimens  turned  up  in  Ontario 
have  been  procured  one  way  or  another  from  people  whose  country 
was  in  proximity  to  the  native  supply,  and  who,  no  doubt  availed 
themselves  of  this  advantage,  commercially.     For  ornamental  purposes 
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the  chief  use  of  copper  was  for  beaili  ami  bracelets — so  for,  we  have 
found  nothinfr  ia  this  metal  corresponding^  to  tablets,  pendanta,  pipes, 
tube)),  or  amulets  of  any  kind — but  the  axes,  chisels,  knives, and  spear- 
heads of  copper  were,  in  all  probability,  also  more  for  ornament  than 
use.  As  CUttinK  tools  they  were  inferior  to  a  flake  of  flint,  for  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  popular  notion  attributing  to 
the  Indian,  or,  indeed  to  any  one  else,  the  art  of  tempering  copper,  is 
utterly  without  foundation. 

The  lar^st  specimen  of  copper  in  the  museum  I  procured  from  the 
"  Princess  Mound,"  on  Sugar  Island,  la^t  August.  It  was  lying  near 
the  right  side  of   the  Hkeleton,  a  little  lower  than  the  onyx  tablet 


Fig.  16.    Copper  cbiwi  or  adze. 

described  in  another  place.  This  tool  is  ten  inches  long,  an  inch 
and  five-eighths  wide,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weighs 
nearly  three  pounds  and  a  quarter.  One  side  is  flat  (where  it  is  not 
slightly  concave),- and  the  other  side  is  well  rounded,  and  somewhat 
wider  than  the  flat  side.  Both  ends  have  been  beaten  to  a  cutting 
edge,  and  as  a  result  of  the  process  each  is  wider  at  the  lip  (one  of 
them  much  more  so)  than  the  body  of  the  implement  immediately  behind. 
Surface  markings  indicate  that  this  tool  was  wrapped  in  skin,  or  fur, 
and  not  ia  a  fabric,  when  buried. 

The  smaller  end  bears  marks  of  usage,  or.  perhaps  the  beating-out 
hat  not  been  completed,  but  the  opposite  extremity  has  a  fairiy  good 
edge. 

As  a  cutting  tool  the  chief  advant^e  possessed  by  one  of  this  kind 
was  its  weight,  as  compared  with  its  bulk,  and  to  this  may  be  added, 
the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  sharpened,  first  by  hammering,  and 
tmbeequently  by  rubbing. 


Fift.  IT.    Copper  chUel. 

Figure  17  however,  represents  an  implement  of  copper  that  had  not 
in  its  favor,  the  advantage  of  weight,  for  although  it  is  six  inches  in 
length,  and  fully  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  it  is  little  more  than 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  weighs  only  nine  ounces.     This  hand- 
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«ome  chisel  was  fouad  near  Troy  dot  6,  con.  2,  Beverly  Township)  by 
Mr.  J.  Humphrey,  and  was  kindly  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

The  copper  knife  here  figured  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  one 
■described  in  a  former  report,  from  St.  Joseph's  Island,  near  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.     This  one  was  received  by  Mr.  Q.  E.  Laidlaw  from  the  finder. 


Fig   IS.    Ooppei  knift,  )  di>. 

who  picked  it  up  near  Balsam  Lake.  Its  resemblance  to  a  white 
man's  knife  in  so  strong,  that  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  a  Euro- 
pean wa.t  not  far  away  when  it  was  made.  It  is  very  thin — less  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  tltickness — and  both  edges  have  been  sharpened 
by  grinding  or  rubbing,  It  bears  every  appearance  of  being  made 
from  native  copper,  and  not  from  any  worn-out,  or  disused  vessel  of 
this  metal  supplied  by  the  whites. 

Beads. 

The  copper  beads  found  on  Sugar  Island  are  of  two  kinds — one, 
similar  to  those  already  in  our  cases  from  Wolfe  Island  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  other  like  some  from  Tidd's 
Island,  opposite  Gananoque.  Of  the  latter,  which  are  merely  thin  bits 
of  metal  formed  into  small  tubes  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  found  only  four  in  the  "Princess 
Mound."  Some  patches  of  verdigris  showed  where  there  had  been  a 
few  others.  Of  the  former  kind  there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred, 
averaging  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (measured  across  the 
hole)  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  edges  are  rounded. 
A  heavy  coating  of  verdigris  prevents  us  from  seeing  how  the  beads 
were  made,  but  the  irregular  outline  ot  the  holes  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  material  had  neither  been  punched  nor  drilled,  and  a  very 
little  thought  serves  to  prove  how  impossible  either  operation  must 
have  been  to  the  old-time  workman.  A  tapering  punch  driven 
through  one  of  the  beads  shows  that  they  are  formed  of  pieces  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  ends  of  which  were  beaten  to  a  thin  edge, 
flo  that  when  the  metal  was  bent  and  the  ends  made  to  pa&s  each 
other,  a  good  splice  was  the  result. 

The  skill  and  labor  involverl  in  the  manipulation  of  the  copper 
with  stone  tools,  ore  enough  to  awaken  our  wonder,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  beads  required  to  paake  a  necklace — in  this  case 
upwards  of  five  hundred  as  already  mentioned. 

A  smaller  number  found  in  an  adjoining  mound  were  somewhat 
lees  in  size,  bat  equally  well  formed. 


Shell  Qokort. 

Lai^e  shell  articles  of  any  kind  are  not  amonf;  the  common  finds  in 
Ontario,  and  although  the  museum 
contains  a  few  specimens  of  round 
and  pear-shaped  shell  'gorgets'  no 
sign  oE  engraving  appean*  on  any 
of  them.  So  far  as  known,  no 
rattlesnake  patterns  similar  to  the 
complicated  and  highly  convention- 
alized designs  found  on  such  objects 
in  some  of  the  southern  s^tes, 
have  been  discovered  in  Ontario. 

The  specimen  here  figured,  I 
took  from  a  mound  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  James  Miller,  Otonabee  Town- 
ship, within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Otonabee 
River. 

It  in  part  of  a  busycon  or  some  i 

other    large    shell,    and    measures  \ 

nearly  eight   inches  in  length   by  i 

four  in  breadth.     In  a  rou^  way,  J 

it  seems  to  represent  a  turtle,  the  ? 

hinder  portion  of  which  has  been  ' 

broken  ofi^  The  incised  lines  are 
sharply  cut,  but  the  execution  is  so 
rough  as  to  show  us  that  no  draw- 
ing had  been  made  to  guide  the 
hand  of  the  graver. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  les-         Yig.    19.     Engrmyed  ^ell,  i  di»meter 

son  deducible  from   this  specimen 

is  to  be  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  design,  where  we  find  that  the 
workman  has  not  employed  any  kind  of  dividers  to  mark  what  he 
intended  to  be  circles.  The  woik  baa  been  hurriedly  performed — per- 
haps on  purpose  to  place  as  an  offering  with  the  body  buried  in  this 
mound — for  not  only  are  the  lines  unsymmetrical  in  their  arrange- 
ment, but  on  the  right  side  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  rows  of 
shallow  holes  has  been  left  incomplete.  Several  tons  of  earth  were  care- 
fully sifted  in  vain,  to  Sad  what  appeared  to  be  the  missing  hinder  part 
of  the  specimen.  The  conclusion,  however,  was  at  last  reacned  that  the 
jiortion  figured  was  all  that  had  been  buried  ;  probably  all  that  ever 
had  been  made ;  that  it  had  been  made  simply  to  deposit  in  the 
mound,  and  this  supposition  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  the 
suspension  holes  on  the  light-hand  edge  of  the  body  show  no  signs  of 
the  slightest  wear. 

Stone  Tablet. 

Among  the  relics  found  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  Princess- 
Mound,"  on  Sugar  Island,  is  a  tablet  (Fig.  20)  of  not  uncommon  shape, 
but  of  rare  material  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  lay  near  the  breast 
of  the  skeleton,  about  the  neck  of  which  were  found  the  copper  and 
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shell  beads  elsewhere  referred  to.  In  size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of 
holes,  this  tablet  i»  almost  exactly  a  connterpavt  of  one  presented  to 
the musenm  s'lne  years  ago,  by  Stjuire  McDonnell,  of  Lindsay,  bat  the 
material  resembles  what  is  known  commercially  as  Mexican  onyx — a 


Fiji-  aO,  Onyj  Tablet, 
calcareous  stone,  richly  veined  with  delicate  colors.  I^ong  contact  with 
the  soil  has  destroyed  the  brilliancy  of  the  tinta  in  this  specimen,  but 
the  veining  is  still  distinct,  and  some  light  pink  ami  purple  hues  may 
yet  be  seen.  Although  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at 
the  middle,  the  stone  is  translucent. 


Fig.  SI. 
One  of  the  sides — that  which  lay  next  the  body — is  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  color,  and  is,  moreover,  considerably  corroded.  What 
renders  the  latter  circumstance  to  be  specially  regretted  is  that  there 
are  still  traceable  the  remains  of  an  oval  pattern  bearing  a  zig-zag,  or 
a  crenated  outline,  enclosing  the  central  holes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
engraving  {fig.  21.) 

Preston  Pendant. 

The  pendant-like  object  here  shown  (Fig.  22),  is  quite 
unlike  any  thing  else  in  our  possession.  It  is  of  fine  sand 
stone.  2§  inches  long,  and  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Since  the  hole  was  drilled,  slots  have  been  cut 
on  one  edge  of  it,  like  those  connected  with  the  eye  of  a 
common  sewing  needle.  On  the  side  of  the  specimen  not 
shown  here,  the  slot  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  one  seen. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  specimen  is  shouldered  to  half  its 
thickness,  but  this  is  apparently  the  result  of  an  accident 
_,.  „  ,  ..  mther  than  of  design.  The  work  of  rubbing  this  object  into 
*         ''shape  is  well  done. 


TitiANOULAR,  Blue:  Glass  Bead. 

Imignificant  looking  hr  in  an  object  whose  size  is  little  more  than  half 
an  inch,  anil  it^  shape  an  equilateral  triangle,  it  is  not  without  causes 
of  '  wonderment.'  The  Fact  that  it  is  of  blue,  mottled  glass  is  singular, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Lake  Rideau  shores  (where  it  was 
f-jund),  have  hitherto  yielded  scarcely  a  trace  of  European  contact 
or  influence,  but  such  things  often  travelled  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
the  white  man.  Still,  it  is  only  the  material  that  is  of  EnropeaD 
character — the  workmanship  is  Indian,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  hole, 
which  appears  to  have  been  picked  out  (not  drilled)  with  some  small 
and  hard  silicious  point,  unless  we  suppose  the  shaping  of  the  glass 
fragment  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  some  white  hunter  or  trapper, 
provided  with  a  poor  supply  of  tools.  Dr,  T.  W.  Beem&n  found  this 
odd  little  ornament  at  Plum  Point,  Bideau  Lake,  Lanark  county. 

Bird  Amulets. 

The  bird  aniulets  illustrated  by  Figs.  23  and  24  are  a  desirable 
addition  to  our  collection. 


¥\g.  2S.    ^v»-«igfathi  diunetar. 

Fig.  23  is  a  picture  of  one  found  near  Thedford,  Lambton  County, 
a  point  farther  west  than  is  represented  by  any  other  similar  specimen. 
It  is  of  brown  state,  and  has  two  cross-bars  on  the  base,  through  each 
of  which  a  hole  is  bored.  This  very  good  amulet  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Willson,  ToronKi. 


Fi|t.24,    Hklf  diBmet«. 

Fig.  24  is  fi-om  the  Quinn  Farm,  DufTerin  Street,  near  Toronto,  and 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Carter,  from  whom  it  was  procured  by  Dr. 
Rear.  It  is  of  very  elegant  form,  and  is  slightly  notched  along  the 
upper  edge  from  the  no»e  to  I  he  tail. 


Figure  25  shows  a  somewhat  simple  and  uncommon  form,  almost 
midway  between  the  straight  har-amulet  and  the  highly  finished  bird- 
amulet.     The  head  is  little  more  than  suggested,  and  the  tail  has  not 


Fig.  26.     Half  diuneter. 

had  much  work  expended  on  it.  This  is  a  caat  of  a  specimen  found  in 
North  Elastbope  Township,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of 
New  Hamburg. 

Small  Stone  Carving. 

Tlie  grotesque  Uttle  bit  of  carving  in  light  grey 
soapstone,  illustrated  by  figure  26,  was  found  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Brodie,  at  the  well  known  "  Old  Fort "  in  the 
township  of  Whitchurch.  Whether  it  ever  had  another 
arm  is  doubtful.  If  it  had,  some  one,  other  than  the 
maker,  has  joculHrly  imitated  amputation  at  the  shoulder, 
'Unless  we  conclude  that  it  was  so  made  at  first  to 
repreaent  a  one-armed  man.  The  stump  of  the  broken 
leg  has  also  been  '  doctored '  a  Uttle.  The  figure  may 
have  had  some  value  as  a  fetish,  but  none  as  an  idol, 
for  the  Indians  recognized  none.  FiJlnu. 

Bone. 

The  very  handsome  and  quite  unique  bone  scoop  or  gouge  figured 
here  was  found  by  Ur.  Albert  Monkman,  on  the  faim  of  Mr.  William 
Roadhouse,  lot  22,  concession  9,  Albion  Township,  County  of  Feel.  It 
is  fashioned  from  the  lower  fore-leg  bone  of  a  deer  probably,  and  the 


Fig.  27.    BoQegoiuia.    Three-qoMtenduuiiatet. 

workmanship  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  suggest  at  least,  the  use  of 
white  man's  tools.  Even  the  shape  is  in  advance  of  the  purely  Indian, 
According  to  our  notions  of  what  belongs  bo  Indian  art.     The  triple 
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collar,  near  the  middle,  is  almost  exceptional.  Od  a  considerably 
larger  bone,  found  in  the  township  of  York,  we  have  a  similar  attempt 
at  ornamentation,  but  the  work  is  not  nearly  so  well  done  as  in  the 
Monkman  specimen.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  latter  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  bone  below  the  joint,  so  that  the  working  end 
of  the  tool  might  t>e  thin.  Some  work,  too,  has  been  done  in  smoothing 
the  hollow,  but  the  workman's  good  taste  is  shown  by  leaving  untouched 
the  beautiful  natural  configuration  of  the  joint. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Monkman,  of  Barrie,  has  kindly  placed  this  specimen 
with  us  on  deposit. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  the  purpose  served  by  an 
object  like  figure  28.  The  hole  extends  from  end 
to  end,  and  is  roughly  oval  rather  than  quad- 
rangular— the  form  of  t.lie  outside.  It  was  found 
on  a  village  site  in  Brant  County  by  Mr.  F.  W,  Waugh, 
teacher,  a  highly  ob-iervant  and  enthusiastic  student 
of  Canadian  archseology,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  numerous  specimens.  Fig.  28,    H»lf  diuo. 

The  bone  case  represented  by  fij^ures  29  and  30,  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  apecimen  of  this  material  in  the  museum.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  made  "from  a  large  rib — its  greatest  width  is  a  little  over 
two  inches — and  has  been  carefully  hollowed  to  within  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  smaller  end,  leaving  a  wall  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  is,  however,  to  the  working  of  the  simple  pattern,  that 
perhaps  most  interest  attaches.  The  design  consists  chiefly  of  double 
rows  of  triangular,  or,  rather,  hawk-bill  markings,  for  they  are  nearly 


Pig.  2B.     Bone  case.    Hklf  diuneter . 

all  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  while  the  bases 
(facing  each  other  on  the  two  rows)  are  nearly  straight.  On  a  close 
scrutiny  of  this  pattern  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  extremely 
regular  irregularity,  for,  although  in  only  one  instance  does  a  line 
follow  almost  truly  the  curve  of  the  bone,  yet  the  markings  that  form 
the  opposite  rows  do  not  vary  in  distance  from  each  other  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  result  being  that  there  appears  to  run  lietween  the  rows  a 
rib  of  not  more  than  one  millimetre  in  uniform  width,  as  if  a  gauge 
of  Bome  kind  had  been  employed  to  guide  the  tool  by  means  of  which 
the  pattern  was  made.    'Ibis  is  especially  so  on  the  concave  edge. 
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where  the  rows  of  niarkings,  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the 
specimen,  seem  to  have  been  made  at  three  different  times,  or  during 
three  attempts,  fur  here  there  are  two  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the 
rows. 

The  presence  of  boles  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  case  was 
carried  on  the  person,  and  for  other  reasons  we  conclude  similarly,  for 
while  the  flat  side  is  worn  so  smooth  that  some  of  the  pattern  has  almost 


BUf  diuDBtar. 


disappeared ;  on  the  opposite  and  rounded  side  its  lines  are  quite  sharp, 
except  at  the  top  and  bottom,  lliis  extremely  rare  bone  specimen  was 
foand  in  1872,  on  lot  35,  Lake  Road,  west  concession  (Port  Franks), 
Bosanquet,  by  Mr.  Alfred  WJllson,  C.  E.,  who  has  kindly  presented  it 
to  us. 


Fig  >1.     Hftlf  duinsWr.  F%.  SS.    Bait  dumst«r- 

Figures  31  and  32  were  probably  used  as  fish-spears.  It  is  said 
that,  as  a  weapon,  the  spear  was  unknown  to  Indians.  From  the  large 
mound  on  Miller's  farm. 

The  arrow-like  specimen  shown  by  %ur6  33  was  most  likely  a 
scraper  or  knife.  What  are  called  '  women's  knives,'  of  slate,  are,  in 
most  instances,  of  this  form.  The  speci- 
men represented  by  figure  S3  is  the  only 
one  in  the  museum.  This  specimen  is 
from  the  mound  mentioned  elsewhere, 
as  being  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Fiff.  33.    H«lf  di«mator.  the  farm-house  on  the  Miller  farm,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  Otooabee. 

Iroquois  Dance- Mask. 

Hideous -looking  mask^,  representing  man  and  beast,  were  worn 
during  the  performance  of  the  numerous  dances  indulged  in  by  the 

EEtgan  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  still  some  hundreds  on  the  Ohswekin 
.eserve  in  Brant  County.     The  mask  here  figured  is  not  a  very  old 
one,  ,as  it   is   evidently  indebted  to  steel  cutting-tools  for  its  shape. 


although  of  purely  TDdian  art.  It  h  made  of  pine,  deeply  hollowecl 
to  6t  over  the  face,  and  is  supplied  with  stringii  to  faiSlen  it  round  the- 
head.     Horse  hair  13  the  material  of  the  wig.     Uiss  £.  Pauline  Johnaon, 


Fig.  34.     If  quois  Dance  Muk. 

the  Iroquois  poetess  and  elocutionist,  from  whom^this  mask  was  pro- 
cured, writes  that  it  was  the  property  of  Chief  Cruw,  a  celebrated 
Onondf^^,  now  dead. 


Both  of  the-skulls  illustrated  here  are  from   Rice  Lake  mounds, 
and  both  afe  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Inca  bone,  but  the- 
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one  shown  by  figures  39  to  ^2  belongs  to  an  intrusive  burial,  while 
figures  35  to  3d  represent  the  skull  of  a  mound-maker,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  former  having  been  taken  from  mound  D  on  Mizang's 
Point,  at  a  depth  of  little  more  than  a  foot  from  the  surface,  while  the 
other  was  found  resting  at  the  very  base  of  the  mound  on  Sugar  Island, 
as  described  on  pp.  83-34.  Besides  the  peculiarity  referred  to,  a  com- 
parison of  the  skulls  will  show  numerous  marked  difierences,  of  interest 
to  the  craniologist. 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  percentage  of  skulls  so 
marked  in  Europe  is  highest  amon^r  tho^e  of  criminal*'.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  presence  of  additional  sutures  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  effect  on  the  brain,  but  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  such  a 
connection,  the  inference  is  warrantable  that  Indians  so  marked  may 
have  been  men  who  were  distinguished  among  their  fellows  for  deeds 
of  daring — hence,  chiefship;  for  what  civilization  denounces  as  vicious, 
or  declares  illegal,  is  usually  regarded  in  simple  conditions  of  society 
as  highly  meritorious,  or  as  exhibiting  the  very  perfection  of  manhood. 


THE  SCOTTISH  PLIGHTING  STONE. 


One  of  the  rarest  archseological  objects  that  has  ever  found  its  way 
from  the  old  to  the  new  world,  is  the  Plighting  Stone,  or  Plichting 
Stane  o*  liairg.  Mere  rarity,  or  curiosity,  however,  is  in  itself  no 
reason  w*hy  any  space  should  be  allotted  to  an  article  in  such  a  collec- 
tion as  ours,  but  tliis  Stane  o'  Lairg  possesses  much  that  is  of  instruc- 
tive and  educative  value,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  unique 
in  America. 

All  that  is  known  of  it  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Until  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  it  was  built  into  a  wall  connected  with  the  old 
parish  kirk  of  Lairg,  Sutherlandshire.  In  this  position  it  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  medium,  one  niii^ht  almost  say,  ad  a  sacred  medium, 
for  the  making  of  bargains,  the  pledging  of  faith,  and  the  plighting  of 
troth.  By  graspin<{  hands  through  this  stone,  the  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment of  any  kind  bound  theraeelves  with  the  inviolability  of  a  most 
solemn  oath.  Did  the  *  theeker '  or  thatcher  promise  to  cover  the  roof 
of  a  cottage  before  Yule,  giving  his  labor  in  exchange  for  a  ewe,  or  for 
two  '  gimmers,'  here  was  the  final  agreement  made  If  a  crofter,  or  wee 
farmer,  desired  to  'niffer'  a  *stot'  with  his  neighbor  for  a  'quey,*  the 
bargain  was  consummated  through  this  stone.  In  olden  times  it  was 
to  the  spot  occuftied  by  it  that  the  laird  summoned  his  retainers  that 
A  compact  might  be  made  to  capture  all  and  sundry  the  '  nowt '  of 
some  objectionable  chieftain  of  another  clan.  Still  farther  back,  the 
stone  has  borne  witness  to  many  a  terribly  vengeful  oath  implying 
the  slaughter  of  whole  families,  retribution  on  the  Sassenach,  and 
death  to  the  Danes.  Its  aid  may  have  been  sought  in  the  working  of 
many  a  spell ;  it  may  have  seen  the  performance  of  numerous  incanta- 


(ioDS,  for  Sutherland,  no  doubt,  had  its  full  share  of  witches  and  war- 
locks ;  and  the  aged  peraon,  gifted  with  second-aight,  may  have 
resorted  thither  to  add  emphasis  to   his  prediction  of  coming  woes, 


Fir.  43.    Plif^tiog  SIodb  mounted  in  u  imiution  mil. 

Bat  above  and  beyond  all,  the  Flighting  Stone  was  resorted  to  by  lada 
and  lasses  from  time  immemorial  for  match-making  and'matrimonial 
purposes. 

5  AB. 
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Scottish  marriage  ceremonies  are  not  necessarily  either  tedious  or 
intricate,  and  the  clasping' of  hands  through  the  pligh ting-stone,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  enabled  lovers  to  effect  their  purpose  in  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive  manner,  for  surely  it  was  quite 
'  logical '  that  if  the  original  troth-plighting  by  this  means  was  invio- 
lable, the  concluding  ceremony  should  be  equally  so. 

Modem  manners  have  probably  tended  to  lessen  respect  for  what 
was  formerly  regarded  the  sanctity  of  a  plighting  stone  pledge;  but 
however  this  may  be,  ecclesiastical  authority  did  not  encourage  use  and 
wont  in  this  respect.  When,  therefore,  the  walls  of  the  kirk  were 
demolished  some  years  ago,  to  make  way  for  improvements,  the 
ancient  plighting-stone  fell  from  grace  as  well  as  from  its  position  in 
the  structure ;  if,  indeed,  the  former  event  had  not  taken  pleu^e  long 
before.  Fortunately  the  stone  was  preserved,  and  kept  for  many 
years  in  the  family  of  Miss  Mary  Buchanan,  by  whom,  through  Mr. 
Hugh  Nichol,  of  Stratford,  it  was  very  generously  presented  to  the 
Ontario  Arcbsaological  Museum. 

A  few  other  pligh ting-stones  have  been  known  to  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  but  all  of  them  have,  it  is  thought,  found  their  way 
to  national  and  university  museums  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland. 
It  is  said  that  for  several  years  the  authorities  of  a  celebrated  English 
university  endeavored  to  secure  possession  of  the  Stane  o'  Lairg,  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  selfish  gratification  that  it  has  come 
to.  us  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  rather  than  to  them.  Its  ancient 
fame  has  here  become  to  some  extent  revived,  and  not  a  few  young 
couples  have  made  use  of  it  in  old  time  orthodox  fashion  ! 

For  the  origin  of  the  'freits,'  or  superstitions  connected  with 
objects  of  this  kind,  we  shall  probably  have  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  something  to  be  worshipped  ;  when 

'*  The  heathen  in  his  UindneRs 
Bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone," 

for  scarcely  anything  is  more  certain  than  that  in  every  part  of  the 
world  the  worship  of  stones  has  existed. 

"  In  Western  Europe,"  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  during  the  middle 
ages,  we  meet  with  several  denunciations  of  stone-worship,  proving  its 
deep  hold  on  the  people.  Thus  '  the  worship '  of  stones  was  con- 
demned by  Theodoric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  is  among  the  acts  of  heathenism  forbidden  by  King  Edgar 
in  the  tenth,  and  by  Cnut  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  a  council  held 
at  Tours,  in  A.D.  567,  priests  were  admonished  to  shut  the  doors  of 
their  churches  against  all  persons  worshipping  upright  stones,  and 
Mah6  states  that  a  manuscript  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  council 
held  at  Nantes,  in  the  seventh  century,  makes  mention  of  the  stone 
worship  of  the  Armoricans. 

"  In  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century.  King  Laoghaire  worshipped  a 
stone  pillar  called  Crom-Cruach,  which  was  overthrown  by  St.  Patrick. 
Another  stone  at  Clogher  was  worshipped  by  the  Irish  under  the 
name  of  Kermand-Kelsta^k.  There  was  a  sacred  stone  in  Jura  round 
which  the  people  used  to  move  '  deasil,'  ^.e.,  sunwise.  In  some  of  the 
Hebrides  the  people  attributed  oracular  power  to  a  large,  black  stone. 
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In  the  island  of  Skye,  in  every  district  there  is  to  be  met  with  a  rude 
stone  consecrated  to  Gruagach  or  Apollo.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McQueen,  of 
Skye,  says  that  in  almost  every  village  the  sun,  called  Qrugach,  or  the 
Fair-haired,  is  represented  by  a  rude  stone,  and  he  further  states  that 
libations  of  milk  were  poured  on  the  gruaich  stones." 

It  is  true  that  in  most  instances  of  this  kind  the  stones  were  up- 
right, while  our  plighting-stone  has  more  of  a  basin  form  when  lying  on 
either  of  its  flat  sides,  the  hollow,  however,  being  much  deeper  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  It  may  have  been  on,  or  into  some  stone  of  this 
kind  that  Mr.  McQueen  say** '  libations  of  milk  were  poured.'  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  as  already  mentioned,  probably  to  some  act  of  worship 
applied  to  a  stone  that  we  must  look  for  the  secondary,  or  more  dis- 
tantly removed  uses  of  such  stones  as  that  of  Lairg,  which  certainly 
looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  a  basin,  the  shallower  hollow  being  sugges- 
tive of  part  of  the  afterthought  which  led  to  the  forming  of  the  per- 
foration. Or,  it  may  be  that  the  hole  is  mainly  of  natural  formation, 
and  this  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  pecu- 
liar regard;  indeed,  such  an  occurrence  would  have  proved  sufficient 
for  its  being  set  apart  as  a  gruaich.  "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe  " 
but  yet  in  this  connection  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  in  the 
Mahometan  Eaaba  there  was  a  sacred,  black  stone,  and  that  Jacob 
anointed  the  stone  on  which  he  rested  at  Bethel,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  instances  of  stone  worship  that  may  still  be  found  in 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  RICE  LAKE  AND  INNISFIL  MOUNDS. 

By  a.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A. 

Having  read  with  interest  the  annoucement  of  Mr.  Boyle's  identifi- 
cation of  the  Serpent  Mound  at  Mizang's  Point  in  Otonabee  Township, 
I  visited  this  remarkable  object  on  September  3rd.  A  brief  inspection 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  his  identification  was  the  true  one. 
Its  artificial  origin  is  quite  obvious,  because  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  regular  and  undisturbed  by  any  glacial  agen- 
cies. Some  question  might  arise  as  to  whether  the  zig-zag  stretches, 
which  are  equal  in  length,  were  intended  by  the  builders  as  the  convo- 
lutions of  a  serpent,  or  were  the  result  of  accumulations  of  burials. 
This  question  was  soon  answered  satisfactorily.  (1)  The  head  is 
broadened  and  the  tail  is  narrowed  and  ends  in  a  point ;  (2)  the  entire 
mound  is  easily  seen  to  be  homogeneous,  having  been  all  made  at  one 
time  and  therefore  not  the  growth  of  burials  made  at  dififerent  times. 
So  that  every  feature  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  serpent  was  the 
design  intended  to  be  formed.  Fortunately  the  mound  is  in  a  remark- 
ably good  state  of  preservation,  and  its  chief  features  may  be  recog- 
nized without  difficulty. 

The  serpent  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  common  idea  among 
mound-building  Indians.  They  often  made  use  of  the  design  in  their 
ornaments,  and  there  are  several  well-known  serpent  effigy  mounda 
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The  tradition,  among  the  modern  Algonkins  at  Rice  Lake,  of  a 
large  serpent  swallowing  some  of  the  former  people  there  is  well  worth 
considering  in  this  connection.*  Leaving  out  of  view  the  intrusive 
burials,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  bunals  in  the  serpent's  head  were  of 
those  punished  for  disobedience  or  crime  of  some  kind.  Among  the 
Lake  Simcoe  Indians  the  form  the  tradition  takes  implies  punishment. 
They  regard  it  as  a  bad  end,  and  to  be  buried  as  if  being  swallowed  by 
a  "  fiery  serpent "  certainly  could  be  no  honor.  "  Fiery  "  is  one  of  the 
epithets  almost  inseparable  from  the  serpent  in  all  the  legends  relating 
to  that  animal,  and  there  appears  abundant  evidence  of  fire  having 
been  used  in  the  burials  within  the  Otonabee  serpent.  In  the  story  of 
the  fiery  serpents  destroyiag  Laokoon  and  his  two  sons  we  have  the 
eastern  form  of  the  same  legend. 

On  the  other  hand,  fire  may  have  been  kept  burning  for  some  time 
after  the  interment  as  on  other  burial  mounds,  instances  of  which  occur 
even  beside  the  serpent.  Some  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  the  north 
shore  of  CJeorgian  Bay  followed  the  practice  until  recently  of  keeping 
up  a  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  relative  for  four  successive  nights 
after  burial.  Stones  have  also  been  used  by  modem  Algonkins  in 
the  construction  of  graves,  just  as  in  this  serpent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  import  of  these  features,  the  great  value  of 
identification  of  the  Bice  Lake  Serpent  Mound  to  science  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. So  far  as  the  archaeology  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  it  opens 
a  new  field.  Hitherto,  the  identified  earthworks  of  this  Province 
have  been  only  fortifications,  and  burial  .mounds  of  the  ordinary 
tumulus  form  which  exist  in  a  few  places  along  the  lake-shores  and 
rivers.  But  the  Otonabee  Serpent  establishes  the  fact  that  other  forms 
were  attempted.  And  the  experience  of  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
season  proved  the  usefulness  of  this  knowledge. 

It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  adjoining  burial  mounds  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  Serpent  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  egg — 
the  usual  accompaniement  of  the  serpent  in  aboriginal  representations 
of  that  animal.  In  my  remarks  on  the  Innisfil  Serpent  Effigy 
following  this,  I  have  made  some  observations  on  the  significance  if  the 
egg  in  connection  with  the  serpent. 

The  relics  of  the  people  who  built  these  mounds  present  many 
unique  features,  especially  the  Inca  bone  or  divided  occipital,  found  in 
one  of  the  adjoining  burial  mounds. 

At  Cameron's  Point  in  Asphodel  Township  where  the  Trent  River 
issues  from  Rice  Lake,  is  another  interesting  group  of  burial  mounds. 
Unfortunately,  however,  Rice  Lake  has  partly  destroyed  one  of  these, 
so  that  its  original  appearance  is  lost.  Mr.  W.  G.  Long  had  been  exam- 
inging  these  for  a  few  days  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  district  With- 
out having  seen  the  Otonabee  Serpent  Mound,  he  suggested  that  the  one 
partly  eaten  by  the  lake  had  been  another  serpent  mound,  and  that  the 
part  destroyed  had  been  one  of  the  convolutions,  as  the  inner  edge  is 
still  remaining.  After  a  brief  inspection  of  it  on  September  4th  I 
concluded  that  Mr.  Long's  explanation  might  be  the  true  one. 

*  See  preoediog  page  where  this  stfttement  ii  oonected. 
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Its  length  is  138  feet.  Some  of  the  considerations  that  suggest 
this  interpretation  of  the  mound  are : — 

(1)  The  burials  are  situated  in  it  just  as  in  the  Otonabee  Serpent 
Mound,  viz.,  in,  (a)  the  head  or  expanded  end  of  each,  and  (b)  another 
expansion  toward  the  tail  or  small  end,  which,  however,  had  probably- 
been  intrusive  in  both  cases. 

(2)  This  expansion  whether  intrusive  or  not,  is  similarly  situated 
in  both. 

(3)  The  general  direction  of  both  mounds  is  east  and  west,  the 
heads  being  the  easterly  ends. 

(4)  Both  face  o.ther  oval  burial  mounds  at  the  east  of  them,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  eggs. 

Some  acres  of  ground  just  east  of  these  Asphodel  mounds  were 
thickly  bestrewn  with  fragments  of  mussel  shells,  the  soil  having  also 
been  blackened  by  camp  fires. 

"fo  one  feature  that  I  observed  in  connection  with  all  the  Rice 
Lake  mound  groups,  attention  ought  to  be  specially  directed,  viz.,  that 
they  are  at  the  important  points  on  the  watercourses.  This  is  also  a  fea- 
ture of  the  more  important  groups  in  Ohio,  which  are  at  the  forks  of 
the  large  rivers*  The  group  at  Cameron's  Point,  in  Asphodel  Township 
is  at  the  point  where  the  River  Trent  issues  from  Rice  Lake ;  the 
group  at  Mizang's  Point,  in  Otonabee  Township  is  where  the  Indian 
River  enters  the  lake ;  while  at  the  entrance  of  the  Otonabee  River 
into  the  lake  there  is  another  interesting  group. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  an  important  question  arises.  G.  Copway, 
in  his  "  Traditional  History  of  the  Ojibway  Nation "  (page  87,  etc.),  i 
describes  a  war  between  the  Qjjbwaya  and  the  Iroquois,  and  among  \ 
other  battles,  mentions  a  bloody  one  between  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Otonabee  River,  i.e.  where  this  mound  group  is  situated.     Copway  adds 
that  this  battle,  as  well  the  others  during  the  war,  took  place  within 
the  six  years  preceding  the  founding  of  Fort  Cataraqui, (1072),  but  no/ 
record  of  it  exists  in  the  Canadian  Archives,  which  are  very  complete. ' 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  tradition  of  a  war  is  well  founded  in  fact. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  afterthought  suggested  by  the  burial 
mounds  at  the  place.     The  mounds  at  Burlington  Beach  also  suggested 
a  conflict,  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  bone-pit  or  communal  grave  of 
any  kind  from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  none  of  which  could  be  understood 
by  the  modern  Algonkins  as  burials  made  in  times  of  peace.     The 
war  tradition  itself  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Iroquois'  attacks 
upon  the  Hurons,  the  latter  having  sought  shelter  among  the  Algon- 
kins and  become  incorporated  with  them. 

To  the  question  who  were  the  builders  of  these  Rice  Lake  mounds, 
I  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer.  The  only  aboriginal  occupants  of 
this  province  in  historic  times  have  been  the  Huron  and  Algonkin 
nations.  It  the  mounds  were  the  work  of  either,  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  made  by  the  pre-historic  Algonkins,  amongst  whom  we 
may  perhaps  look  for  traces  of  the  mound-builders,  either  as  being 
direct  descendants,  or  SiS  incorporating  remnants  of  that  lost  race.  The 
Algonkins  as  well  as  the  mound-builders  were  "  water  peoples,"  (using 
Humboldt's  familiar  description  of  the  latter)  and  many  rites  appear  to 
have  been  common  to  both  races. 


Jnnisfil  Serpentine  Ridge. 

Id  the  Rice  Lake  region  I  saw  indubitable  proof  that  there  had 
lived  in  this  province  aborigines,  who  attempted  the  construction  of 
mounds  having  other  shapes  than  the  ordinary  conical  burial  mounds, 
or  than  earthwork  fortifications.  After  returning  from  that  district,  I 
revisited,  on  September  18th,  accompanied  by  John  L.  Wamica,  who 
has  lived  for  many  years  in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  knows  the  surface 
of  it  quite  thoroughly,  an  embankment  on  lot  23,  concession  13,  of  the 
township  of  Innisfil,  which  I  had  first  seen  eight  years  ago.  This 
farm  is  occupied  by  William  Irwin,  who  courteously  gave  us  all  the 
information  in  regard  to  this  embankment  within  his  power  to  give. 
On  the  occasion  of  mv  former  visit  I  had  made  some  notes  of  the 


Fig,  44.    iDQinflt  Serpentine  Ridfte  (looking:  north). 

phenomenon,  and  while  making  a  map  of  it  I  had  recognized  itn 
serpentine  shape  (see  figures  41  and  45),  but  did  not  think  it  could 
have  any  significance  to  the  ladiaas  as  a  serpent  form,  a^  phenomena 
of  this  kind  had  not  then  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  province.  The 
first  settlers  of  the  neighborhood,  as  much  as  fifty  years  ago,  regarded 
it  as,  at  least,  partially  artifiqal,  a  clay  subsoil,  in  which  very  little 
grain  or  other  vegetation  would  Bouriab,  being  at  the  top  of  it  and  at 
other  places  on  the  surface.  I  found  that  the  residents,  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  still  regarded  it  as  having  an  artificial  origin,  but  they 
held  the  view,  usual  in  such  cases,  that  it  had  been  a  fortification. 
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The  embankment,  which  has  irregular  but  distinctly  marked  con 
volutions,  is  about  1,230  feet  (375  metres)  in  length.  Its  height  varies 
from  five  to  seven  feet.  The  top  of  the  ridge,  especially  the  rear  half, 
which  has .  not  been  tilled,  is  as  narrow  as  a  path,  and  is  quite  level ; 
but  along  the  front  half,  the  action  of  the  plough  has  worn  down  this 
original  sharpness.  It  is  still  higher,  however,  than  any  surrounding 
ground.  Its  width  is  quite  regular,  the  average  being  about  thirty  feet 
throughout  its  entire  length.  It  ends  in  a  narrow  bank  at  one 
extremity,  and  is  distinctly  broader  and  flatter  at  the  other,  which  just 
touches  the  13th  concession  line.  The  first  convolution,  or  loop,  is  a 
curve  of  more  than  ninety  degrees.     On  the  embankment  at  different 

!)laces  are  stumps  of  pine  trees,  which  must  have  spread  their  roots  at  ^ 
east  four  centuries  ago.  A  shaft,  sunk  three  feet  deep,  on  September 
28th,  to  examine  the  kind  of  earth  in  it,  showed  that  it  was  not  a 
gravel  reef  such  as  one*  frequently  finds,  but  was  a  clay  bank.  In  this 
shaft  some  iron  stains  were  found  beneath  a  few  small  stones.  This 
suggested  that  if  the  bank  be  artificial  the  stones  had  served  the 
purpose  of  umbrellas  in  protecting  the  vegetable  stains  from  obliteration 
by  the  water  percolating  from  the  surface  through  the  clay,  and  that 
in  other  places  not  so  protected  the  vegetable  mould  might  have  been 
weathered  beyond  detection.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  embankment, 
as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  surroundings,  and  the  fact  that  water 
could  pass  freely  around  both  ends  of  it,  forbade  the  idea  that  it  was 
built  by  amphibious  animals  as  a  dam. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  in  front  of  what  we  have  called 
the  head,  is  an  oval  basin,  of  artificial  origin,  at  least  as  regards  its 
form.  The  extreme  length  of  this  basin  (i.  e.  from  crest  to  crest)  is  170 
feet.  The  interior  cavity,  which  is  a  perfect  oval  in  form,  is  85  x  48 
feet  The  embankment  surrounding  the  basin,  which  is  in  the  farm-yard 
of  Henry  Armstrong,  formerly  rose  much  higher,  but  has  been  worn 
down.  A  remarkable  trench  leads  out  of  this  basin,  passes  immediately 
before  the  part  described  as  the  head,  and  ends  in  a  circular  pit  that 
bears  marks  of  artificiality.  At  one  part  of  its  course  this  trench 
traverses  a  gravel-bed,  the  continuity  of  the  gravel  on  both  sides  of  it 
being  still  evident.  In  the  low  parts  about  the  embankment,  and  in 
the  oval  basin,  water  formerly  stood  all  the  year  round  when  the* 
original  forest  existed  there.  These  ponds  were  occupied  by 
amphibious  animals  in  considerable  numbers,  such  as  muskrats,  mud- 
turtles  and  beavers.  At  iha  west  side,  the  ground  falls  into  what  was 
once  a  cranberry  marsh.  As  the  stagnant  water  in  the  oval  basin 
became  a  nuisance  to  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling  near  it,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  it ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  a  drain  was  cut 
through  the  south  part  of  the  bank  surrounding  it,  a  few  years  ago. 
Mr.  Armstrong  observed  in  this  drain,  which  was  a  deep  one  and 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  section,  that  the  earth  at  the  top  corre- 
sponded with  the  subsoil  at  the  base  of  the  cutting.  At  an  inter- 
mediate part  there  was  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould.  Pottery  fragments, 
stone  axes  and  other  relics,  including  a  French  copper  coin,  have  been 
found  at  the  east  edge  of  this  basin. 

On  ascertaining  the  above  features  of    the  embankment  and  its 
surroundings,  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Boyle,  who  visited  the  spot 
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with  me  on  October  3rd.     He  was  impressed  by  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  some  of  his  observations  were  useful  in  solving 
the  problem  of  its  true  significance.     In  the  first   place  there  was  not 
abundant  evidence,  if  it  were  artificial,  of  excavaced  places  from  which 
the  clay  for  the  structure  had  been  taken.     Then,  while  it  was  evident 
from  the  large  circular  earthwork  (which  we  also  visited)  on  the  farm 
of  John  Fennell,  one  mile  west,  that  earth  working  Indians  had  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  its  size  was  so  great  that  it  seemed   improbable  it 
should  be  wholly  artificial.     Mr.  Boyle  suggested  that  natural  ridgea 
might  have  been  utilized  by  the  builders  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  more  likely  from  the  fact  that  there  are  similar 
ridges,  though  not  more  than  half  its  length,  beside  it,  having  every 
appearance  of  being  natural.     The  latter  contain  boulders,  and  have 
other  marks  of  glacial  formation.     Such  ridges  are  occasionally  found 
in  low  ground ;  they  are  among  the  most  recent  of  geological  formations. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  an  object  of  this  kind  is  called  a  "hog  s 
back,"  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  used  as  roadways  for  vehicles, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  one  at  the  east  side  of  the  one 
under  consideration.     In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  Indians, 
if  they  had  bestowed  any  labor  on  this  object,  would  work  where  they 
could  get  the  best  results  for  the  least  amount  of  labor.     In  order  to 
test  how  far  it  might  be  artificial  he  left  instructions  with  me  to  get  a 
few  openings  and  cross-sections  put  into  it. 

The  Examination  of  Its  Structure 

Mr.  Boyle  suggested,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  cross-sections 
that  a  low  part  would  be  likely  to  furnish  some  interesting  features 
because,  if  the  Indians  had  expended  any  labor  at  these  ridges,  such 
artificial  places  would  probably  have  subsided  in  comparison  with 
adjacent  natural  parts.  He  also  suggested  that  an  experienced  well- 
digger  should  be  secured  as  workman,  one  who  would  be  able  to  readily 
recognise  disturbed  soil. 

Accordingly,  on  October  9th,  I  took  to  the  place  a  workman  who 
had  thirty  years'  experience  in  handling  earth  in  wells,  drains,  etc.  We 
cut  half-way  through  the  embankment  at  a  low  place  marked  "A,"  fig»  45. 
In  the  first  eight  inches  there  was  considerable  charcoal,  but  this  can 
perhaps  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  clearing  of  the  land.  The  clay 
throughout  was  homogeneous,  and  of  a  brownish  gray  color  ;  but  the 
exterior  layers  were  stained  with  vegetable  matter  to  a  reddish  brown 
hue.  This  staining  extended  inward  to  a  depth  varying  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  but  it  was  diflicult  to  say  just  where  it  ended 
as  it  shaded  into  the  natural  color  of  the  clay.  The  dotted  line  in  the 
diagram  (figure  45)  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  lower  limit  of 
these  stained  layers,  which  were  appreciably  thicker  toward  the  edges 
of  the  embankment,  just  as  the  shape  of  it  would  naturally  make  them. 
Its  depth  seemed  to  be  determined  by  the  rainfall  percolating  into  the 
clay,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  probably  by  the  winter  frosts. 

The  brownish  gray  clay,  with  this  covering,  constituted  the  body 
of  the  section.  It  seemed  to  be  "  made "  ground  for  the  following, 
among  other,  reasons : 
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(1.)  The  small  stonte  in  the  clay  wei 
places ;  one  stroke  of  the  pick  was 
sufficient,  while  in  naturally  laid  clay 
sometimes  three  or  four  strokes  are 
neceaaary. 

(2.)  The  clay  crumbled  when  turned 
out,  much  more  readily  than  natural 
nnworked  clay. 

(3.)  The  cutting  could  be  rapidly 
made. 


:  easily  knocked  oat  of  thmr 


>^~^^  , 


<r%^.j7 


(4.)  Fibrous  roots  of  thistles,  &c.,  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting,  five  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  middle  of  the  enbankment, 
indicating  that  the  soil  had  been  disturbed.  The  ground  was  full  of 
flaws  at  this  depth,  and  the  Jibrous  roots  had  made  their  way  into  these. 

The  clay  was  damp,  an  there  had  been  heavy  rains  for  some  time 
before.  Water  also  lies  in  a  low  tract  at  the  short  distance  of  about 
fifty  feet,  and  is  undoubtedly  absorbed  into  the  surrounding  clay, 
which  latter  substance  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper  on 
account  of  this  very  quality,  viz ,  its  good  absorptive  powers.  These 
two  considerations  might  modify  the  force  of  the  reasons  Just  given 
but  would  not  entirely  dastroy  them. 

A  test  hole  3  feet  deep  put  into  the  enbanknient  at  "B"  showed 
the  same  kind  of  clay  as  we  found  at  "A." 

The  remains  of  fibrous  roots  and  other  specimens  found  so  fre- 
quently in  all  parts  of  the  cutting  were  examined  microscopically  by 
IJr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison,  of  Barrie,  who  visited  the  place  while  our 
operations  were  in  progress  and  saw  these  specimens  in  eitu.  He  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  reports  of  his  examinations,  particulate  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting^  and  representative  specimens  being  as 
follow : 

Gray  olay 


Section  (ft).  Magnified  400  diameters.  At  the  outer  tides  is  a  dififuse  rich  amber  color. 
The  intensity  of  color  obscures  the  form  which  becomes  more  dif>tinct  as  we  look  towards  the 
centre.  It  shows  a  legularity  in  color  wbich  fdves  it  a  fibrous  appears  nee.  This,  however, 
will  be  seen  to  be  due  to  the  regularity  of  increase  in  thickness.  There  are  Tory  fine  dots 
whif  h  have  a  highly  refractive  power  on  light. 

Section  (b).  This  shows  the  "  bordered  pits  "  of  the  conifers,  and  has  some  fairly  distinct 
fibres.    It,  also,  is  of  amber  color. 

Section  (c).  A  large  fibre  with  large  "bordered  pits "  of  the  conifers,  which  show  quite 
distinctly. 

The  "  bordered  pits,"  a  cell  structure  peculiar  to  the  pine,  and  the 
amber  color  of  its  resinous  matter,  suggest  that  it  might  have  been 
the  small  roots  of  some  pine  tree,  although  no  stump  exists  within  14* 
feet  of  the  place.  The  resinous  fibres  of  pine  are  almost  the  only  kind 
of  wood  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  lime  in  the  clay  for  any 
length  of  time.  Pine  wood  is  used  for  all  outdoor  carpenter  work  on 
acconnt  of  its  resisting  qualities,  and  the  farmer  knows  to  his  sorrow 
that  the  pine  stumps  decay  less  rapidly  than  others.  In  this  way  it 
is  evident  that  pine  roots,  even  those  of  a  very  great  age,  could  remain 
intact  in  the  ground. 

Specimen  No.  II.— From  the  same  place  as  the  last  specimen.  It  shows  dark  iron  oxyd 
colored  fibrous  material  on  a  surface  much  iron  stained. 

Section  (a).  Three  silvery  white  fibres  which  show  no  coniferous  formations.  The  fibres 
are  very  plain  and  fairly  transparent. 

Section  (b).    This  is  a  similar  fibre  but  differs  in  length. 

Section  (c).    The  same  may  be  said  of  this  one. 

There  are  many  particles  which  break  with  fibrous  cleavage,  but  are  quite  opaque  and 
are  by  reflected  li^ht  a  very  dark  brown.  These  are^presumably  some  sort  of  fibre  changed  to 
bog  iron.    There  is  a  licaraty  of  the  amber  colored  materials  found  in  specimen  I. 

In  other  similar  samples  there  are  indefinite  fibrous  fragments,  much  replaced  by  iron. 

Specimen  Ko.  III.— From  a  point  2  feet  deep  and  10  feet  from  the  centre.  Gray  day 
with  many  brown  ttains  and  containiog  much  peaty  matter,  which  on  roasting  in  a  crucible 
boms  away.  The  burnt  specimen  is  very  red  and  becomes  very  hard.  By  reflected  li^ht  the 
dark  substance  is  seen  to  be  vegetable  matter,  in  many  cases  replaced  by  iron  and  in  some 
cases  by  lime. 

Section  (a)  is  a  portion  having  a  dark  brown  color  and  showing  separate  fibres,  which, 
however,  are  brittle.  There  are  certain  dark  portions  in  which  one  cannot  distinctly  see 
fibres. 

Section  (b)  has  a  bright  glistening  carbonate  of  lime  surface  showing  forms  like  these  of 
fibrous  structure.    It  is  apparently  a  coating  of  lime  which  has  replaced  some  woody  fibre. 

The  examination  of  a  specimen  of  a  sort  very  different  from  any 
of  the  above  proved  to  be  of  considerable  interest.  It  came  from  a 
point  3  ft.  6  inches  deep,  and  6  ft  6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
enbankment.  While  digging  at  this  point  the  workman  drew  my 
attention  what  he  called  a  "  log,"  distinguishable  from  the  other  clay 
by  the  way  it  crumbled.  It  measured  ten  inches  across,  besides 
portions  at  its  edges  not  well  defined.  We  give  herewith  Dr. 
Addison's  remarks  on  this  specimen  : 

Specimen  No.  IV.— It  consibts  of  fragments  of  a  gray  lime-bearing  day  which  show 
planes  of  cleavage.  The  surfaces  shown  by  these  fragments  are  stained  a  dark  brown  or 
Dlack  with  lighter  patches  which  by  reflected  light  and  magnified  126  diameters  appear  am 
cr:fstalline  calcium  carbonate,  etc.  The  staining  occmrs  in  parallel  bands,  the  lime  salts 
being  apparenUy  deposited  on  these  stained  surfaces,  or  taking  the  place  of  these  staiss. 
These  dark  bands,  and  in  many  places  bright  bands  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  striated  and 
indicate  a  form  as  replacing  some  organic  fibre.  The  fibrous  form  is  often  quite  diitinol. 
At  ri^ht  angles  to  the  more  frequent  or  the  ground  striation  are  bars  which  are  less  frequent 
but  still  are  quite  frequent  enough  to  convey  to  one's  mind  a  regularity  of  formation  in  tfiis 
dizection,  also. 

It  is  evident  that  this  clay  "  log  **  cannot  be  explained  as  a  root. 
Under  the  microscope  the  specimens  showed  the  woody  structure  to  be 
entirely  replaced  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  inorganic  substances. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  *'  cast "  of  the  original  wood,  in  which  the  structure 
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in  both  directions  was  very  distinct.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  fossil  deposit.  The  natural  clay  of  this  neighborhood  is  glacial, 
not  post-glacial,  such  as  would  be  deposited  in  recent  ages  by  water. 
This  is  shown  by  the  abundance  of  small  stones  mixed  with  it. 
Accordingly  it  could  not  contain  organic  remains  except  in  a  pulver- 
ized condition,  and  no  such  "log"  would  be  likely  to  occur  as  a  deposit. 

This  object  lay  horizontally  on  what  was  easily  recognized  as  the 
division  between  the  disturbed  and  undisturbed  ground.  This  old 
bed,  however,  was  not  marked  by  any  dark  line  of  vegetable  mould, 
as  I  made  diligent  search  for  this  feature  ;  but  many  iron  stains  were 
present  where  one  would  expect  to  find  it.  It  was  only  noticeable  by 
the  ready  cleavage  of  the  clay  at  this  level,  while  beneath  it  the 
ground  soon  became  perceptibly  harder  and  changed  into  a  gravelly 
clay. 

Tested  chemically,  the  clay  of  the  enbankment  proves  to  be  very 
full  of  lime ;  and  as  the  situation  is  damp,  no  vegetable  matter  could 
resist  replacement  by  iron  salts  or  carbonate  ot  lime  for  any  length 
of  time.  When  this  occurs  the  clay' is  commonly  said  to  '^dissolve"  the 
vegetable  matter  mixed  with  it. 

At  the  centre  were  a  few  stones,  not  large,  but  significant  on 
account  of  their  position  near  the  base  of  the  enbankment.  They 
were  larger  than  any  other  stones  found  in  the  excavation. 

Further  cuttings  were  made  on  Oct.  28th,  when  Mr.  Boyle  was 
present.  The  remaining  half  of  the  section  begun  on  Oct.  9th  was 
opened.  In  this  the  fibres  were  abundant  just  as  in  the  first  half.  A 
feature  of  interest  consisted  in  some  layers  of  blue  clay  slanting  up  the 
face  of  the  exposed  section  to  the  centre  of  the  top.  It  appears  as 
if  some  clay  of  this  colour  had  been  flung  up  against  the  side  of  an 
incipient  bank.  On  examining  the  level  ground  at  the  side  of  the  em- 
bankment we  found  blue  clay  which  corresponded  closely  with  that  in 
the  cutting. 

This  section  when  completed  was  31  feet  long,  16  inches  wide,  and 
5  feet  deep  at  the  centre.  It  was  made  in  a  part  between  two  ex- 
pansions in  the  width  of  the  embankment,  which  are  about  150  feet 
apart  and  include  the  second  convolution.  It  seemed  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  part  between  these  expansions  (which 
were  naturally  formed  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  their  appearances) 
had  been  artificially  filled.  In  order  to  compare  the  structure  of  the 
clay  in  the  section  with  that  of  one  of  these  adjacent  expansions  we 
selected  the  one  to  the  north  and  made  an  opening  into  it  3  feet  deep 
marked  "  C  ".  The  structure  of  the  latter  was  a  hard,  undisturbed, 
and  uniformly  gray  clay,  quite  unlike  that  in  the  section. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  the  artificiality  of  this  part  between  the 
expansions,  in  the  fact  that  the  immediately  surrounding  ground  is  so 
shaped  that  the  natural  drainage  would  pass  through  at  this  place. 
The  only  surface  spring  in  the  vicinity  is  at  a  short  distajice  to  the 
southwest  of  the  section. 

On  the  following  day  (Oct.  29th.)  an  opening  was  made  at  "  D  " 
into  a  lower  ridge  at  the  west  bide  of  the  emgy  embankment,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  At  one  end  of  the  trench  there  were  some  mix- 
tures of  clay  which  also  crumbled  when  thrown  out.     At  the  depth  of 
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tour  feet,  hard  blue  clay  was  reached.  Two  teat  holes  in  the  adjacent 
level  ground  near  this  opening  showed  blue  clay  at  a  corresponding 
level,  viz.,  18  inches  deep. 

An  opening  marked  ''  E  "  was  made  in  the  semi-circular  bank  at 
the  north  end  of  these  ridges.  It  showed  naturally  laid  clay.  At  one 
side,  however,  where  the  ground  was  wet.  the  clay  was  softer. 

Finally,  an  opening  marked  "  F  "  3  feet  deep  was  made  into  the 
south  extremity  of  the  enbankment,  or  that  called  the  head.  At  the 
depth  of  18  inches  there  was  a  layer  of  reddened  clay,  beneath  which  the 
ground  was  apparently  undisturbed. 

Sites  of  Ancient  Villages  in  the  Neighborhood. 

After  examining  the  structure  of  this  enbankment,  I  communicated 
with  William  MetcalF,  of  Meaford,  who  had  lived  on  this  farm  for 
several  years  and  had  cleared  the  forest  from  the  part  on  which  it  is 
situated.  He  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  sites  of 
ancient  villages  situated  in  four  directions  from  it, — north,  south,  east 
and  west,  (figure  45.)  I  had  known  of  the  existence  of  the  three  latter 
of  these,  without,  however,  recognizing  that  they  were  situated  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  These  three  are  distant  about 
a  mile  from  the  effigy,  the  former  or  north  village  being  about  half  a 
mile. 

With  each  of  these  villages  is  a  large  circular  basin,  which  had 
evidently  been  used  for  religious  or  ceremonial  purposes ;  the  entire 
group  apparently  making  what  is  known  in  the  language  of  the 
archaeologist  as  a  Cosmic  System,  having  the  effigy  in  its  centre.  The 
villages  having  been  located  without  regard  to  any  natural  advantages 
such  as  springs  of  water  or  easily  fortified  points  of  land,  it  appears 
as  if  they  had  been  built  up  around  the  four  circles  which,  in  their 
turn  had  been  placed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  at  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass  from  the  effigy. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  (in  Adams  County,)  there  is  another  Ser- 
pent effigy,  in  connection  with  which  the  points  of  the  compass  are 
also  observed.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Cosmic  or  Sun  worship  was 
often  intermingled  with  Serpent  worship  (so-called),  many  instances 
of  this  intermingling  being  found  in  Aztec  remains  as  well  as  in  those 
of  other  races. 

The  West  Village.  This  appears  to  have  been  extensive.  It  may 
be  described  as  occupying  the  four  adjacent  corners  of  four  farms  at 
the  cross-roads  west  of  the  effigy.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
circular  eaithwoi  k  on  one  of  these  farms,  that  of  John  Fennell,  Lot  21, 
Con.  13,  as  it  was  the  first  one  we  identified  in  the  system  to  which 
our  attention  had  been  drawn.  This  circle  has  a  diameter  of  152  feet, 
measured  from  the  extreme  outsides  of  its  circumferences,  or  110  feet 
from  crest  to  crest.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  earth 
in  the  embankment  around  this  pit  that  it  is  subsoil  from  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  latter  and  differs  very 
materially  from  the  surface  earth  in  the  field  beside  it.  In  the  same 
field  there  have  been  found  large  quantities  of  pottery  fragments  and 
other  relics  in  spots  showing  evidences  of  fire.     Some  years  age,  Wm. 
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Metcalfe  found  a  humaa  skeleton  id  one  of  these  deposits.  These 
camp-fires  are  situated  aloa^r  the  small  ravines — places  well  sheltered, 
from  which  circumstance  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  used  as 
winter  quarters.  In  the  ravines  south  and  west  of  this  tield,  i.e.,  on 
the  adjoining  farms,  there  are  also  remains  of  similar  camp-fires.  On 
the  farm  on  the  opposite  comer,  viz.  that  of  John  Aletcalf,  (Lot  SO), 
ash-beds  and  relic*   have  been  found ;  while  at   a  spot   immediately 


Fig,  46,  Embuih«d  Hollow,  Lot  21,  Con.  13,  InnuliJ. 

south  of  his  dwelling,  and  about  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  was 
found  a  circular  bed  of  small  stones  bearing  marks  of  fire.  This  i? 
what  may  be  called  an  altar  or  hearth.  Similar  objects  have  beei 
found  in  Ohio,  but  no  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  province  haa 
hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge.  An  object  of  this  kind  found  near 
the  Serpent  effigy  in  Adams  Co..  Ohio,  has  been  called  a  place  of  sac- 
rifice but  with  what  correctness  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  should  be 
added  that  at  the  shore  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  about  lialf  a  mile  distant 
are  two  large  quarried  stone  blocks,  four  feet  across. 

The  South  ViUage.  This  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Henry  Mayor, 
north-half  lot  22,  con  12,  and  there  have  been  found  the  usual  relics, 
— pottery  fragments,  pipes,  stone  axes,  etc.  Here  is  an  artifical  pit 
almost  circular,  having  a  diameter  of  80  feet.  Seven  camp-fires  near 
it  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  there  are  two  or  three  others  also  near 
at  hand.  In  an  adjoining  field  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Webb,  there  are 
also  many  remains  of  camps  situated  in  a  ravine  A  piece  of  slate  (an 
unfinished  gorget)  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Boyle  as  we  walked  over 
this  village  site. 

The  North  Village.  The  circle  here,  (to  which  Wm.  Metcalf  first 
drew  my  attention),  is  situated  on  the  same  farm  as  the  effigy.  It  is 
80  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  been   formed  in  a  small  natur^  ravine. 

Its  present  depth  is  10  feet.  The  gravelly  day  subsoil  thrown  out 
of  it  contrasts   with  the   adjoining  surface   soil.     At  a  short  distance 
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north'of  the  circle  are  camp  sites  on  which  large  trees  had  grown.  The 


Fig.  47,   EmbSDked  Hollow,  north  of  Serpeotiae  R\\igi,  In  niaHl. 

naoal*  relics  have  been  found  at  this   village,  and  near  it  a  piece  of 
native  copper  was  once  picked  up. 

The  East  Village.  This  is  situated  on  north-half  lot  25,  con.  12, — 
the  farm  occupied  by  John  Irwio.  On  tho  west  slope  of  the  ridge 
that  passes  through  this  farm  are  many  evidences  of  camp-fires. 
Besides  these  is  s  circular  pit,  but  it  has  been  so  mutilated  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  and  other  agencies,  that  any  artificial  char- 
acters it  might  have  possessed  are  now  almost  extinguished.  At  the 
distance  of  about  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  same  ridge  is  a  Huron 
ossuary  which  we  examined  on  Dee.  11th.  While  at  a  short  distance 
southeast  of  this  ossuary  is  another  village  site  to  which  it  apparently 
belonged. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  ossuary  near  the  East  vill^e 
there  is  no  proof  aa  to  what  race  of  Indians  dwelt  in  the  four  villages 
of  the  system  about  the  effigy.  The  camp  fires  of  the  west  and  south 
vill^es  were  single  fires  arranged  along  ravines,  thus  differing  in  two 
respects  at  least  from  the  Huron  "  long-houses "  which  were  usually 
situated  on  rising  ground.  They  are  probably  very  old  for  besides 
being  overgrown  with  large  trees  the  earth  wears  a  reddened  appear- 
ance at  the  camps  rather  than  a  blackened  one,  the  carbon  having 
been  much  "  dissolved  "  and  the  iron  stains  alone  left,  thus  dififering  in 
another  respect  from  the  ordinary  Huron  site. 

Other  Objects  of  a  Similar  Kind. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  brought  together  that  this  effigy,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  was  an  object  of  veneration  to  some  of 
the  races  of  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood. 
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There  have  been  many  such  objects  of  worship,  or  rather  objects  of 
propitiation.  About  Georgian  Bay  various  natural  features  have  been 
regarded  with  a  religious  veneration  from  time 'immemorial ;  these 
include  some  oddly  shaped  rocks  near  Parry  Sound  which  have  been 
propitiated  by  passing  Indians  with  tobacco  offerings  until  recent 
years,  in  fact  the  offerings  are  still  made  by  the  pagans ;  Giant's  Tomb, 
a  large  island  in  the  southeast  corner,  resembling  a  giant  lying  on  his 
back ;  Turtle  Rock,  in  the  North  Channel ;  and  Michilmackinac  itself 
was  the  "Great  Turtle."  The  Roches  Perce^s  (pierced  rocks")  of 
Manitoba,  the  Sand-dunes  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
in  Colorado,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  in  New  Hampshire,  are  a 
few  among  the  countless  ihstances  of  natural  objects  that  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  regard  by  the  aborigines  of  this  continent. 

Remarks  on  the  Significance  of  Effigies. 

Unique  notions  of  natural  forms  having  filled  the  heads  of  the 
aborigines,  an  effigy  of  the  kind  under  consideration  suggests  how 
there  may  arise  the  notion  of  an  effigy  mound.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  an  effigy  mound  to  be  at  least  partly  nat- 
ural. Such  mounds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  glaciated  parts  of  North 
America  where  singular  natural  forms  occur.  They  even  follow  the 
"  V  "  shape  of  the  glaciation  into  Ohio  toward  the  south. 

In  various  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Micmacs,  Ojibwas,  Moquis/ 
etc.,  there  were  Snake  Dances,  the  object  of  which  evidently  was  to 
propitiate  these  animals. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  why  the  serpent  effigy  always  had  an 
egg  or  oval  form  before  it.  On  referring  to  my  bookshelves  I  find 
that  the  egg  represents  "life"  and  the  serpent  "eternity";  but  there 
is  no  suggestion  as  to  what  the  combination  of  the  two  forms  can 
mean.  On  any  such  assumption  the  latter  question  must  remain  im* 
peneti*able,  except  perhaps  to  a  skilled  metaphysician.  These  ideas, 
taken  singly,  were  almost  too  abstract  for  the  aboriginal  mind  to 
elaborate;  and  in  combination,  as  the  Indians  did  not  take  up  post- 
graduate work  in  metaphysics,  it  will  be  advisable  to  seek  for  a 
simpler  explanation  of  the  frequent  occurence  of  the  two  forms  to- 
gether. Natural  history  will,  I  think,  furnish  an  explanation.  The 
fo<>d  of  serpents  is  always  living  prey  with  the  single  exception  of 
eggs,  as  the  little  birds  know  to  their  sorrow.  The  aboriginal  snake- 
charmer,  taking  advantage  of  that  animaVs  partiality  for  eggs,  throws 
an  egg  in  front  of  the  reptile  to  occupy  "its  attention.  When  the 
Indian  with  his  head  full  of  superstitions  first  sets  his  eyes  on  the 
natural  serpent  shape,  his  first  thought  would  be  to  charm  the  "  animal " 
with  an  egg. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  serpent  effigies  are 
entirely  different  in  their  kind  from  the  Rice  Lake  serpent,  which 
is  wholly  artificial,  and  apparently  has  a  different  significance. 
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BALSAM    LAKE. 


By  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw. 

Since  the  fall  of  1893  I  have  not  had  much  time,  till  this  August, 
to  visit  sites  and  other  localities  which  have  become  known  to  me  as 
places  connected  with  Lidian  remains,  with  the  exception  of  one  place 
which  I  discovered  last  year  in  opening  a  road  through  a  little  known 
locality,  and  which  I  visited  shortly  aiterwards  in  your  company,  and 
alone  several  times  since  then. 


Fig.  48. 

In  April,  1894,  I  visited  the  site  on  lot  22,  concession  8,  Eldon 
Township,  owned  by  S.  Truman.  This  is  a  large  site,  and  is  on  the 
north  bank  of  Grass  River,  which  empties  into  the  Talbot,  flowing 
west  into  Lake  Simcoe.  The  site  is  on  high  ground,  and  showed  the 
usual  signs  of  aboriginal  habitation.  I  picked  up  pottery  fragments, 
nodules  of  flint,  a  piece  of  worked  slate,  shells,  and  a  face  of  pottery, 
evidently  split  ofl*  a  pot,  and  not  a  fragment  of  a  pipe.  Mr.  Truman 
informed  me  that  the  place  was  ploughed  up  about  1887,  and  at  that 
time  clay  pipes  and  stone  '*  skinners  **  were  found  in  abundance.  He 
had  found  an  iron  French  axe  on  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and 
a  steel  spear-head  near  the  site,  and  since  then  a  steel  knife-blade  was 
picked  up.  These  were  probably  dropped  by  later  Indians,  as  an  old 
squaw  told  his  father  that  she  was  born  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  and  so  were  her  father  and  grandfather ;  so  that  may  account 
for  the  presence  of  white- man  relics,  as  the  site  showed  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  other  sites  in  the  vicinity,  where  no  white-man  traces 
have  been  found. 

There  were  no  graves  known  of,  and,  if  any  existed,  were  probably 
obliterated  by  cultivation.  Though  picking  up  quantities  of  bones 
and  shells,  I  did  not  find  any  worked  ones.  My  time  was  limited  for 
examination.  This  site  is  No.  10,  in  keeping  with  the  ones  numbered 
previously. 

Pita  on  village  site,  Bexley.  In  the  early  summer  of  1895, 1  dis- 
covered the  village  site  on  lots  W.  ^  6  and  6,  concession  2,  Bexley,  and 
after  you  came  here  we  explored  it  thoroughly.  I  also  visited  this 
place  several  times  this  year. 
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From'  the  accompanying  sketch  (figure  49)  it  will  be  sieen  -that  the 
Talbot  River  circles  round  to  the  north-east  side  of  the  village,  flowing 
west ;  consequently  the  village  site,  as  eviuced  by  the  ash  beds,  faces 
east,  while  the  pits  lie  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hiU,  to  the  south- 
west. A  large  portion  of  this  site  is  at  present  covered  with  timber 
and  thicket,  and  is  very  difficult  to  examine,  but  the  I'oad  allowance 
is  cleared,  showing  the  majority  of  the  pits.  While  those  in  the  field 
were  partially  filled  in  by  being  cultivated  this  year,  by  next  year  all 
signs  of  those  pits  in  the  field  will  be  effaced,  and  the  road  bed  will 
cover  more. 
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This  sort  of  pit  has  Just  lately  come  under  notice,  and  attention 
has  been  called  to  those  near  London,  Ontario,  and  Parry  Sound.  See 
previous  reports.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  these  pits  were 
used  for ;  but  the  general  idea  is  that  they  were  used  for  storing  com 
in  small  quantities  to  prevent  heating — the  size  of  the  pits  at  the 
present  day  being  from  five  feet  to  seven  feet  wide,  and  up  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep.  Corn  has  been  found  in  pits  of  this  character  in  one 
or  two  localities  in  Ontario.  Now,  from  their  disposition,  they  could 
not  have  been  used  for  setting  stockades  in,  or  for  holding  corner 
posts  of  houses ;  also,  on  thorough  examination,  the  earth  shows  no 
disturbances  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  traces  of  timber.  They 
were  not  used  for  ovens  to  bake  pottery  in,  for  they  exhibit  no 
traces  of  fire,  charcoal  or  ashes,  and  there  are  no  shreds  of  broken 
pots  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ;  and,  as  the  earth  is  a  light  loam, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  precludes  the  idea  of  their  being 
caused  by  excavating  the  clay  for  pottery  purposes.  If  used  in  con- 
nection \^ith  "  sweat  houses,"  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
some  of  the  stones  used  to  cause  steam  when  heated  might  be  found 
but  no  large  stones  showing  discoloration  by  fire  occur  in  them  If  used 
as  graves,  the  bones  have  been  exhumed  for  a  general  burial  in  an 
ossuary,  at  the  "  Feast  of  the  Dead,"  but,  as  no  ossuary  is  known  to 
exist  between  here  and  the  ossuary-using  Hurons,  west  of  Lake  Simcoe, 
the  grave  theory  is  hardly  tenable. 

These  pits  are  grouped  in  no  particular  order,  though  preference 
seoms  to  be  given  for  short  rows  of  three  or  four.     Pine  stumps  mea- 
6  AR. 
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suriDg,  with  b&rk  aod  sap-wood  burnt  off  them,  three  f«et  in  diameter, 
grow  out  of  several  of  these  pita.  The  number  of  pita  at  this  nite  ia 
about  fifty. 

The  flat,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  site,  being  id  every  way 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  such  cereals,  and  vegetables,  as  the 
Indians  grew,  would  explain  the  relative  position  of  these  pita  to  the 
site.  These  c&ches  would  naturally  be  placed  as  near  and  convenient 
as  possible ;  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  to  the  east  prevents 
them  being  placed  there,  while  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  is  too 
stony  for  cultivation,  as  the  Indians  cultivated.  There  were  no  traces 
of  ash-beds  to  the  south  or  the  weat  of  the  pits,  and  nothing  of  any 
sort  was  found  in  them. 

The  ash-beds  lie  between  the  pits  and  the  river,  which  is  about  eighty 
rods  distant.  On  examination  the  ash-beds,  which  are  about  two  feet 
deep  by  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  disclose  the  usual  remains,  but 
as  yet  no  relics  have  appeared  ahowing  traces  of  contact  with  white 
men,  though  it  is  rather  too  soon  to  assume  too  much  without  a  thor- 
ough examination.  However,  among  the  relics  recovered  from  here 
are  several  discs  of  shell,  stone  and  pottery,  some  fragments  of  pottery 
having  a  raised  pattern,  and  other  unusual  patterns;  dog  whelks 
apparently  from  the  sea-coast,  perforated  unios,  a  piece  of  graphite, 
bone  awls  and  beads,  and  a  peculiarly  moulded  clay  pipe  which  you 
found  yourself,  said  pipe  being  cylindrical  with  a  flat  bottom,  moulded 
stem  hole,  and  having  a  tally  on  the  front,  all  theie  being  unusual 
features.  The  unio  shells  in  the  river  here  are  larger  and  thicker  thaa 
the  lake  mussels.     Fragments  of  pottery  were  picked  up  amongst  the 
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Fig.  SO. 
roots  of  tamed>up  pine  tree-t  of  a  large  size.     Thia  site  is  within  half  a 
mile  of  Raven  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Talbot  River,  and  is  near  the 
junction  of  Perch  Creek  with  the  Talbot.     No  graves  were  found. 

In  September  of  this  year  I  heard  about  a  site  at  Mr.  D.  Smith's, 
lot  10,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley  (figure  60),  and  visited  it  severJ 
times.     It  was  afterwards  examined  by  yourself. 

'  •  The  Indiana  had  access  to  (he  lakes  above  and  below  by  canoe,  and 
by  going  a  little  north  could  atrike  a  canoe  route  to  the  Georgian  Bay 
ma  BlaSk  River,  or  Head  Rtver. 
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The  majoi*  part  of  this  site  has  been  under  cultivation  for  some 
years,  but  enough  is  left  to  be  interesting.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  compact  village,  judging  from  the  proximity  of  the  pits  to  the 
ash-beds,  and  the  relative  closeness  of  each  individually.  The  natural 
condition  of  the  ground  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  inhabitants  econo- 
mize space.  The  surrounding  land  being  not  so  amenable  to  cultiva- 
tion, being  very  shallow  and  covered  with  boulders,  may  have  forced 
the  inhabitants  to  live  largely  on  fish  from  the  adjacent  lakes  and 
rivers.  Even  to  this  day  these  waters  teem  with  raaskalonge  and  bass 
of  a  large  size,  besides  other  fish,  and  the  lakes  in  the  granite  region  to 
the  north  are  literally  alive  with  salmon  trout. 

The  pits  here  are  to  the  west,  and  are  larger  and  deeper,  and  more 
systematically  arran<^ed  than  the  above-mentioned  ones,  if  one  can 
judge  from  the  few  that  remain.  Unfortunately,  more  than  half  the 
group  has  been  filled  in  by  process  of  cultivation.  The  remaining  ones> 
eighteen  in  number,  avemge  two  feet  by  eight  feet,  and  seem  to  be  in 
rows  running  in  a  southerly  direction. 

To  the  west  of  these  is  a  large  area  covered  with  large  blocks  of 
granite  and  limestone.  Further  on  to  the  southwest  is  a  swamp  and 
another  swamp  to  the  east.  If  any  cultivation  was  done  it  was  to  the 
north. 

About  thirty  rods  to  the  east  of  the  pits,  and  further  down  the  hill, 
were  about  forty  single  graves,  so  here  we  have  the  single  graves  and 
the  pits  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  proving  that  these  pits  were 
not  graves.  These  pits  on  examination  gave  the  same  results  as  the 
ones  before  mentioned.  No  relics,  traces  of  fire,  or  disturbance  of  the 
soil  being  found  in  them.  A  large  spring  exists  to  the  east  of  the 
graves. 

A  large  pine  tree  grew  out  of  one  of  these  pits ;  the  stump  now 
remaining,  and  having  passed  through  fires  has  the  bark  and  sap  wood 
burnt  off.  It  now  measures  three  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
allowing  on  an  average  sixteen  annual  rings  to  an  inch  and  the  sap  wood 
to  be  two  inches  this  would  make  the  tree  310  vears  old  till  it  was 
cut  down,  which  was  probably  about  twenty-five  years  ago ;  making 
from  now  till  the  tree  started  to  grow  335  years  past,*  or  the  year 
1560,  showing  that  the  village  was  abandoned  at  least  fifty-five  years 
before  Champlain  passed  through  these  waters  with  his  war  party  of 
Huron  braves  in  1015,  to  attack  the  Iroquois  south  of  Lake  Ontario; 
or  twenty-five  years  after  Cai-tier  discovered  Stadacone  and  Hochelaga 
in  1535.  Champlain  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1603,  and  discov- 
ered no  traces  of  Hochelaga,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  '*  wiped 
out"  by  the  Hurons.  May  not  these  towns  have  belonged  to  the 
Hochelagans,  and  shared  the  .same  fate  about  the  same  period  ?  Daw- 
son in  his  "Fossil  Man"  says  that  the  tribes  to  the  north-east  of 
Hochelaga,  were  either  Hochelagans  or  tributary  to  them,  who  were 
akin  to  the  Hurons,  yet  not  of  them.  This  conjecture  if  allowed  would 
explain  the  absence  of  towns,  etc.,  in  this  district  which  Champlain 
would  have  been  sure  to  notice  as  he  passed  through,  were  they  then 

existent.     Dawson  furthermore  identities  his  Hochelagans   with  tfa^ 
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*  It  Hm  recently  been  sliowii  that  this  bsMii  of  reekoning  time  it  not  to  tnutworthy  im 
WM  tapDOMed.— D.B. 
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extinct  AUeghans.  This  extermination  of  one  people,  by  another  had 
been  going  on  for  ages  when  the  white  man  came.  The  Iroquois  were 
busy  at  it  then  with  the  Hurons,  Eries,  Neutrals^  etc.,  only  to  be  driven 
away  by  the  white  man  themselves.  Witness  the  extermination  of 
other  tribes  since  then. 

^  This  last  site  was  a  large  one  and  had  been  occupied  for  a  long 
time  as  evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of  ashes  and  numbers  of  heaps  ia 
a  small  area.  This  place  has  been  visited  by  relic  hunters  and  large 
numbers  caried  away.  However  Mr.  D.  Smith  very  generously  gave  a 
large  soapstone  pipe  of  the  vase  type,  a  long  ceremonial  double  bitted 
chisel,  some  stone  discs  and  celts. 

On  examining  the  ash-beds  we  found  stone  beads,  discs,  pieces  of 
graphite  and  hematite,  pottery  fragments,  clay  pipes  of  usual  types  > 
pottery  discs  ;  some  rubbing  stones,  worked  pebbles  of  steatite ;  worked 
tiake  of  Huronian  slate,  also  a  blocked  out  steatite  pipe.     Mr.  Smith 
informed  me  that  he  had  found  flint  arrow-points  here,  which  are  very 
rare  in  this  section,  and  not  as  a  rule  found  on   village  sites,  though 
flint,  jasper,  quartz,  and  chert  flakes  and  nodules  abound  on  them. 
The  inhabitants  may  have  lived  largely  upon  tish  and  the  proceeds  of 
agriculture,  or  used  bone  arrow-heads,     ft  was  not  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  material  that  arrow-points  were  lacking,  for  quartz  abounds  in  the 
nea.r-by  granite  regions,  and  I  have  observed  out-croppings  of  chert  on 
the  flat  limestone  rocks  large  enough  to  make  even  good-sized  spear 
heads  and  knives. 

The  locality  of  this  site  is  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  Gull  River 
on  the  west  side,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the  extremity  of  North 
Bay,  which  lies  towards  the  west.  It  was  very  well  hidden  from  sur- 
prise from  enemies  travelling  on  the  river,  having  the  high  hill  and 
swampy  valley  intervening. 

Another  site  visited  this  fall  is  on  the  farm  of  A.  McDonald,. 
Kirkfield,  lots  44>  and  45  S.  P.  R.  Eldon.  This  one  is  located  on 
the  south  side  of  the  TAn^e  of  hills  that  lie  to  the  south  and  east 
of  Kirkfield.  This  site  has  also  been  cultivated  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  ash  beds  are  plainly  noticeable  yet.  They  lie  in  a 
semicircle  on  high  ground,  on  the  northwest  side  of  a  swamp 
backed  up  by  the  hills,  and  cover  an  area  of  about  300  yards  in  length. 
The  convex  side  faces  the  swamp  where  there  was  formerly  plenty  of 
water.  As  the  place  was  covered  with  stubble,  and  the  time  at  my 
disposal  short,  I  could  only  give  it  a  cursory  examination.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  and  suitable  for  the  growing  of  those  cereals,  etc. 
which  the  Indians  cultivated,  and  formerly  supported  a  dense  growth 
of  large  pines,  some  stumps  of  which  when  pulled  up  disclosed  corn 
that  had  been  cached,  preserved  no  doubt  by  carbonization. 

Relic  hunters  have  carried  away  a  large  number  of  relics  from  here, 
some  very  good  ones,  but  none  showing  the  influence  of  white  men  that 
I  am  aware  of  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  sjme  fragments  of 
pipes,  pottery,  stone  and  clay  discs,  a  vase  pipe  of  small  size,  and  some 
perforated  dog  whelks. 

I  also  visited  a  village  site  on  Long  Point,  Fenelon  Township^ 
situated  on  the  south  end  of  Balsam  Lake.     This  one  was  on  a  hill  and 
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near  by  on  each  side^  was  a  river,  one  flowing  into  West  Bay  the  other 
into  South  Bay,  thus  giving  the  place  a  certain  strategic  importance/ 
Many  years  of  cultivation  have  obliterated  all  traces.  Mr.  Perrington, 
the  owner,  stated  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  ash  beds  and- 
|:frave8  when  he  first  settled  there  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  lots  of 
relics  were  picked  up  and  taken  away.  Soil  here  is  also  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  corn,  tobacco  etc.  There  were  no  traces  of  embank-; 
liients,  or  any  of  palisades  found  round  the  above  villages.  If  stock- 
aded at  all  the  palisades  must  have  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stand  without  being  set  in  the  earth.  Perhaps  they  leaned  in  and 
were  braced  on  the  inside.  This  would  do  away  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  digging,  which  would  suit  the  Indians,  for  they  had  inade- 
quate tools  for  such  purposes. 

I  noticed  on  Long  Point  on  the  east  side,  that  an  embankment 
about  four  feet  high,  and  and  ten  or  twelve  wide,  running  along  the  shore 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  bay  turning  in  at  an  obtuse  angle.  It  may 
have  been  caused  by  an  ice  shove,  or  a  series  of  shoves,  but  it  lay  in  such  a 
position  that  I  hardly  think  the  ice  could  have  done  it,  especially  that 

Fart  extending  inland.     It  might  be  a  deposit  of  the  Glacial  Period, 
had  neither  time  nor  tools  to  examine  it 

I  also  visited  sites  described  in  former  Reports,  and  obtained  pipes 
ceiti?,  bone  and  horn  implements,  discs,  perforated  shells,  etc. 

The  accompanying  map,  figure  48,  will  show  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  these  towns  to  each  other,  also  to  the  waterways. 

In  accounting  for  the  abandonment  or  destructiou  of  such  towns 
as  these,  may  we  not  take  into  consideration  the  agencies  of  fire  and 
disease  ?  In  dry  seasons  forest  fires  would  sweep  over  large  areas 
in  short  perods  of  time.  Witness  the  huge  conflagrations  of  our  own 
days  in  tlie  lumbering  districts,  which  we  are  powerless  to  check,  and 
the  number  of  modern  towns  burnt  out.  The  Indians  could  do  nothing 
but  Hee  to  the  water.  Spread  of  disease,  superinduced  by  the  state 
they  lived  in  would  cause  them  to  abandon  a  town  and  erect  another 
near  by.  The  abandoned  town  constructed  of  wood  and  bark  would 
then  quickly  decay.  This  being  repeated  again  and  again  would  give^ 
a  number  of  sites  in  a  limited  territory,  all  built  by  one  people. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  celts  or  "skinners''  found 
hereabouts  are  of  very  poor  workmanship.  They  seem  to  have  been 
made  on  the  principle  of  "anything  will  do,"  consequently  we  see  that 
barring  being  worked  to  an  edge,  very  little  work  is  put  upon  the  body 
of  the  implement,  other  than  to  bring  it  to  desirable  shape.  We  may, 
however,  except  a  polished  axe,  that  may  have  been  imported,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  coarse  jade.  It  was  found  in  Eldon  Township,  to  the 
north  of  Mitchells  Lake,  near  Champlain's  Portage.  The  blade  is 
exquisite  in  make  and  finish,  and  is  of  the  following  dimensions :  Length 
six  inches,  breadth  four,  and  thickness  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
edge  is  perfect  and  the  angles  are  well  defined.  The  sides  are  flat  and 
highly  polished.  Color  a  dark  green  approaching  black,  with  one  cor- 
ner of  a  lighter  color.  A  portion  has  been  broken  out  at  the  poll, 
which  was  ground  to  a  blunt  edge,  and  which  subsequently  had  been 
destroyed  by  abrasion.  If  this  is  jade,  it  is  the  first  example  on  record 
found  in  Ontario,  and  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  ancient  traflSc 
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ejcisting  throughout  North  America  previous  to  itn  discovery.  Among 
the  chisels  obtained  is  one  thirteen  inches  long,  double  bitted,  worked 
all  over  but  not  polished.  Resembles  the  ceremonial  chisel  figured  on 
page  39,  Report  1886-1887. 

Few  gouges  occur,  but  these  are  generally  of  good  workmanship:* 
one  found  near  the  jade  axe,  has  a  large  lip  and  a  round  body,taperin<2r 
to  a  conical  head.  Material — dark  slate  with  lighter  veins.  Another 
from  Bolsover  is  of  light  green  argillaceous  material,  highly  polished, 
with  one  end  formed  into  a  gouge,  and  the  other  chisel  shaped.  Side 
angles  well  squared. 

A  peculiar  little  tool,  a  rubbing  stone  celt  shaped  and  highly 
polished,  the  edge  rounded  as  if  for  dressing  skins;  from  Long  Point, 
has  Bomewhat  the  appearance  of  a  duck's  bill. 

A  hammer  stone,  from  Coboconk,  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with 
isquare  ends,  and  is  about  four  inches  by  two  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
It  has  a  slight  groove  at  one  end.  It  may  be  an  unfinished  implement 
of  the  same  class  as  figure  96.     Report  '90-'91. 

Of  horn  implements — one  new  variety  presents  itself  by  two  speci- 
mens. These  are  implements  peculiarly  suitable  for  insertion  in  club 
heads ;  and  in  outline  are  curved  like  a  hawk*s  beak,  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point,  and  are  about  six  inches  long  and  moderately  thick. 
They  are  split  off  the  butt  of  a  horn.  A  finished  one  is  from  Eldon, 
and  an  unfinished  one  is  from  Bexley.  Both  were  found  on  village 
sites. 

There  are  upwards  of  fifty  pottery  and  stone  beads  or  discs  from 
village  sites,  in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  and  are  of  the  smallest 
size,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  some  being  unperforated,  but  other- 
wise finished. 

These  discs  occur  very  frequently  on  village  sites,  and  may  have 
been  used  in  various  ways.  Probably  the  smallest  ones  were  used  as 
beads  for  necklaces.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  (unperforated)  may 
have  been  used  in  gambling,  or  games ;  whilst  the  largest,  which  are 
always  perforated,  may  have  been  spindle-whorls  or  drill-weights. 
The  pottery  discs  were  made  out  of  pieces  of  vessels,  and  were  rarely 
perforated.  They  may  be  considered  make- shifts,  as  they  are  usually 
rough,  with  slightly  ground  edges.  They  may  have  been  made  in  a 
hurry  during  the  progress  of  some  game,  or  by  the  children  for  some 
amusement,  in  imitation  of  their  elders.  Some  regard  the  thin  discs  as 
buttons.     See  p.  90,  Boyle's  "  Primitive  Man." 

From  Long  Point  and  from  Bolsover,  are  two  good  specimens  of  the 
so-called  "  women's  knives."     Material,  gray  slate. 

Two  shell  discs,  unperforated,  ate,  perhaps,  unfinished  wampum, 
and  four  are  portions  of  perforated  unio  shells  ;  others  are  perforated 
helices,  commonly  called  "dog  whelks."  These  are  sea  shells,  and  are 
evidence  of  intertribal  barter.  All  these  shell  specimens  are  from 
village  sites.  Carver  in  his  travels,  17i)3,  remarks  on  the  prevalence 
of  small  sea  shells  among  the  interior  tribes,  who  used  them  a^ 
prnaments,  and  valued  them  for  their  scarcity. 

There  is  one  specimen  of  the  *  ghost"  arrow,  of  sheet  brass.  See 
figures  80  and  81,  report  '91.     This  class  of  relic  being  very  thin  and 
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earelesslj  Buide,  was  totally  unfit  for  war  or  hunting.  It  is  believed 
that  they  were  made  especially  to  be  buried  with  the  departed  braves. 
As  the  "  spirits  of  the  dead  "  ascended  to  the  "  land  of  the  spirits/'  or 
"  happy  bunting  grounds,"  they  needed  with  them  the  spirits  of  their 
weapons,  and  implements  to  hunt  the  spirits,  that  represented  the 
animals  of  the  earth,  in  that  elysium. 

The  very  handsome  brass  pipe-tomahawk,  with  a  steel  bit  dove- 
tailed into  the  brass,  has  a  flowered  pattern  carved  on  each  side  of  the 
blade.  The  marks  of  the  engraving  tool  can  still  be  seen  with  the 
glass.  The  pipe  is  on  the  pole  of  the  axe,  and  the  handle  formed  the 
stem,  80  that  the  "  brave "  who  formerly  owned  it,  could  enjoy  his 
smoke  from  the  weapon  he  used  in  war.  This  weapon  was  too  light 
and  small  to  have  been  used  to  fell  trees  with,  but  with  it  an  expert 
could  strike  a  terrible  blow.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  a 
light,  effective  weapon,  with  which  one  could  strike  a  sequence  of  rapid 
blows,  was  much  preferable  to  the  heavier  iron  axe  of  French  make, 
with  which  a  leaser  number  of  blows  could  be  struck  in  the  same  time. 
This  applies  to  war  clubs  and  stone  axes.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
"  coup  sticks  "  of  the  modem  western  Indians,  are  far  lighter  than  one 
generally  imagines.  One  generally  associates  with  the  term  ''war  club'^ 
a  huge  ponderous  smashing  club ;  whereas  it  is  the  opposite.  The 
modem  war  club  being  generally  a  waggon  spoke,  with  a  couple  of 
butcher-knife  blades,  or  spear  heads  set  in  the  end  at  an  angle. 
The  above  tomahawk  was  ploughed  up  near  Gamebridge,  Lake 
Simeoe.  Pipe-tomahawks  are  not  uncommon  especially  those  of  iron  ; 
but  brass  ones  are  rare.  One  was  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Dal- 
housie,  and  still  more  recently,  a  lead  one  was  found  at  Lake  Scugog. 

Several  specimens  show  the  various  types  of  clay  pipes  occurring 
here.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  round  and  square  top  cornet - 
shaped,  show  affinity  to  those  of  the  Hurons ;  while  others  show  affinity 
to  the  Hochelagans. 

The  human  face  pipe  occurs  quite  frequently,  often  grotesquely 
formed,  with  the  addition  of  animal  ears.  One  is  a  double-faced  pipe 
Balsam  Lake,  others  show  different  types  of  faces,  and  there  is  a  speci- 
men having  the  hole  bored  through  the  mouth  for  the  insertion  of  a  stem 
after  the  original  was  broken  off.  This  utilization  of  a  broken  pipe 
often  occurs.  Several  of  the  stems  after  being  split,  show  one  method 
of  forming  the  stem  hole,  namely,  by  moulding  the  stem  around  a  cord 
of  twisted  fibre  or  grass,  which  was  consumed  in  the  baking  of  the 
pipe.  The  unique  specimen  exhibiting  three  new  features,  namely,  the 
stem  hole  moulded  in  it,  a  fiat  bottom  ;  and  a  tally  is  cylindrical  in 
form,  without  ornament,  resembles  somewhat  a  diminutive  mug.  This 
specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  Boyle. 

A  white  stone  pipe  from  Woodville,  perfect,  shows  much  use, 
notches  being  worn  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  no  ornamentation,  material 
rare,  steatite,  resembles  somewhat  fig.  27,  report  91.  Another  is  a 
long,  slender,  square-shaped  pipe,  material  grey  steatite,  or  soapstone. 
It  has  a  head  of  some  animal  carved  in  relief,  on  the  top  and  incised 
herring-bone  pattern  on  the  sides,  locality,  Bexley  Township. 

A  rare  pipe  represents  a  human  figure  in  a  squatting  position.  It 
h^  been  remarked  that  these  pipes  suggest  a  person  taking  a  rest 
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with  a  bundle  on  his  back.  See  fig.  26»  report  '91,  which  this  one  re- 
sembles, l)ut  is  much  smaller  and  has  its  arms  crossed  on  the  top  of  its 
knees,  and  is  without  the  hat.  The  legs  are  separated  from  the  body, 
and  there  is  a  chc^cker-board  pattern  on  the  base.  Material,  dark  grey 
steatite  :   locality,  Long  Pond. 

The  fact  that  our  Indians  never  carved  offensive  objects  militates 
against  the  idea  that  this  class  of  pipes,  represent  persons  peforming 
natural  functions. 

The  vase  type,  which  is  the  commonest  here,  is  represented  by 
three  specimens,  all  of  steatite.  One  is  a  large,  grey,  unfinished  pipe  from 
Coboconk.  Another  is  a  large,  well  polished,  stained  black,  double- 
stem-hole  pipe,  with  one  side  of  the  base  drawn  out  to  a  toe,  and 
perforated  for  the  attachment  to  a  stem,  or  of  an  ornament.  Locality, 
Somerville  Township.  This  is  the  third  specimen  of  a  double  stem 
holed  pipe  from  this  locality,  two  being  vase  pipes,  and  the  third  a 
panther  pipe. 

A  small  grey  vase  pipe  is  from  Kirkfield.  A  fragment  of  a 
squared-top  bowl,  like  the  Huron  clay  pipe,  shows  plainly  the  circular 
strisB  resulting  from  a  rotatory  drill.* 

Copper  weapons  and  implements  occur  very  rarely  here.  A  knife 
(See  figure  18)  found  on  "  the  right  of  way,"  Trent  Canal,  lot  S,  S.  P.  R. 
Bexley.  Dimensions,  total  length  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  tine  is 
two  and  a  half  inches  long.  Greatest  width  of  blade  one  and  five  six- 
teenth inches.  Thickness  one-eighth.  It  is  double  edged,  with  both 
edges  straight  meeting  in  a  point.  See  knife  figured  on  p.  23,  Whittlesey's 
Ancient  Mining  on  Lake  Superior,  but  this  one  is  much  better  made 
and  has  evener  edges.  The  other  copper  knife  from  here,  which  is 
round  pointed,  can  be  compared  to  the  one  figured  on  p.  26,  same 
work.     Locality,  Bolsover. 

Knives  of  both  these  patterns  occasionally  turn  up  throughout 
Ontario,  and  those  States  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Some 
exception  is  taken  to  their  shape  as  indicative  of  European  iofluence, 
but  on  giving  the  matter  a  thought  one  can  easily  see  that  the  tine  for 
insertion  was  better  fitted  for  hafting,  than  the  socket. 

The  edges  of  the  cold  hammered  socket  would  easily  give  under 
pressure  and  thus  the  inserted  handle  would  always  be  more  or  less 
loose.  What  is  more  fitted  for  the  haft  of  a  tined  blade  than  a  portion 
of  a  deer  horn  ?  The  tine  being  driven  home  in  the  cellular  portion 
of  the  horn.  One  miofht  doubt  the  ori<;in  of  these  knives,  if  like  the 
scalping  knives  introduced  by  the  early  traders,  the  tine  was  broader 
and  had  holes  for  rivettino:  on  the  handles. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Indians  manufactured  these  copper 
implements  or  did  they  get  them  as  finds,  or  heirlooms  from  their 
ancestors,  or  by  barter  with  other  tribes,  or  as  loot  in  war  ? 

The  Uurons  and  Iroquois,  and  other  tribes  living  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  when  first  known  to  the  whites  did  not  manufacture  or 
work  in  copper,  though  Cartier  records  the  Hochelagans  as  having 
acquaintance  with  copper  and  silver. 

The  majority  of  copper  implements  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Middle  States,  are  believed  to  be  malde  out  of 
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Lake  Superior  copper.  Though  copper  occurs  as  drift  in  these  districts, 
it  is  not  plentiful  enough  to  account  for  all  the  implements  discovered, 
and  we  also  have  the  "  hull  mark  "  on  some  of  them,  namely  silver 
nodules  in  the  copper  matrix  which  proves  them  to  be  of  Lake 
Superior  copper  for  no  other  copper  on  the  continent  possesses  this 
feature. 

The  accompanying  sketch  map  will  show  the  relative  positions 
of  the  villages,  which  are  numbered,  to  each  other,  nos.  six  and  seven 
are  the  ones  that  have  the  pits. 

Credit  must  be  given  the  undermentioned  for  donations : 

Thos.  McNish,  Long  Point,  slate  knife  and  rubbing  stone. 

G.  McKague,  Bexley,  gouge  celts,  clay  pipes  and  bone  awls. 

Wm.  Irwin,  Bexley,  celts,  clay  pipes,  discs,  awls,  perforated  shells 
and  rubbing  stone. 

J.  Bartley,*celt  and  clay  pipes. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Laidlaw,  Bexley,  six  celts. 

D.  Smith,  Coboconk,  vase  pipe,  discs,  beads,  celts,  chisels,  awls 
bone  ornaments  and  worked  pebbles. 

C.  Fry,  Kirkfield,  jade  axe,  slate  gouge,  work  stones. 

D.  Wright,  Kirkfield,  celt,  worked  slate  slab,  white  quartz  spear- 
head. 

C.  Burchael,  Somerville  Township,  argillite  celt,  two  chisels. 

Jas.  McGirr,  Bolsover,  slate  gouge,  awls,  five  fiints,  two  slate 
pendants,  slate  knife,  six  clay  pipes. 

Duncan  McPhail,  Victoria  Road,  copper  knife. 

W.  White,  Somerville  Township,  double-stem-hole  vase  pipe,  and 
disc. 

Alex.  Wilson,  Bexley,  skull. 

C.  J.  Gilchrist,  Woodville,  flint  scraper,  white  stone  pipe,  three 
clay  pipes. 

M.  Hay  garth,  Eldon,  flint  scraper  and  disc. 

Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  Kirkfield,  discs,  clay  pipes,  worked  stone. 
Miss  A.  Campbell,  Kirkfield,  clay  pipe,  perforated  shells. 


APPENDIX  A. 
Ontario  Mounds. 


In  the  Canadian  Journal  for  September  1860,  there  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  Wallbridge,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  exist- 
ence of  mounds  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  I  "  Commenc- 
ing at  Rednerville,  in  the  township  of  Ameliasburg/'  he  says,  "  they 
may  be  traced  along  the  Bay  shore  above  the  Plains  of  Massassaga  Point, 
a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  In  this  space,  including  the  island  of 
the  so-called  'Big  Bay,'  upon  which  they  also  occur,  perhaps  one 
hundred  distinct  mounds  can  be  counted;  they  are  not,  however,  con- 
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fined  to  these  limits,  for,  from  enquiries  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
their  eiitent,  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  at  intervals  following 
the  shores,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  e^itremity  of  the  Bay; 
they  are  likewise  said  to  occur  at  a  place  called  'Percy  Boom/*  upon 
the  river  Trent,  and  perhaps  by  ascendin.i?  to  the  head  waters  of  that 
river  they  may  be  traced  to  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  thence 
to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  continent. 

''As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  there  is  but  one  class  or  form 
of  mounds  in  this  pftrt  of  the  country,  and  the  truncated  cone  is  the 
shape  they  assume.  In  size  they  vary  from  a  diameter  at  the  base  of 
thirty  to  fifty  feet,  to  a  diameter  at  the  apex  of  twelve  feet,  Ea'^h 
mound  has  a  shallow  basin  or  circular  depression  upon  its  summit, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  work,  has  a  diameter  of  eight 
feet;  and  no  mound  under  my  observation  possessed  an  altitude  of 
more  than  five  feet  It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  works, 
that  in  almost  every  instance  they  occur  in  groups  of  two,  and  at 
irregular  distances,  the  one  group  from  the  other.  Irrregularity  is 
likewise  observable  between  one  mound  and  its  fellow,  these  being 
sometimes  found  in  juxta-position,  and  again  from  50  to  100  feet 
asunder. 

"The  two  of  the  same  group  are  always  of  one  size.  With  respect  to 
the  surrounding  country  they  are  situated  apparently  without  design, 
now  at  the  foot  of  a  commanding  hill,  then  half  way  down  the  side  of 
a  bank,  and  again  so  near  the  shore  that  in  several  instances  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Twice  they  have  been 
found  in  very  low  or  swampy  ground,  and  in  these  cases  they  occur 
singly."- 

On  making  an  examination  of  some  of  these  mounds  in  company 
with  Mr.  Henry  Cawthra,  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Wall  bridge  discovered 
"human  remains  and  objects  of  curiosity  and  art,"  although  having 
opened  five  on  a  previous  occasion  he  discovered  almost  nothing  ex- 
cept "a  few  bones  near  the  surface"  which  he  very  sagaciously 
remarked  "is  no  indication  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  work  was 
orginally  built,  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  many  of  the  mounds  of 
the  Western  States,  constructed  evidently  for  different  objects  than 
those  of  sepulture,  have  been  used  by  modem  Indians  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  know  that  so  intelligent  an  obser- 
ver as  Mr.  Wallbridge  has  left  us  a  record  of  the  work  he  performed 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  as  few,  if  any  traces  of  the  mounds  he  mentions, 
can  now  be  discovered. 


The  following  quotation  was  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter, 
M.A.,  Barrie. 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  a  Methodist  missionary  who  spent  two  years 
in  Toronto  and  the  new  settlements  of  York,  Peel  and  Hal  ton  counties 


*  The  place,  formerly  knowD  as  Percy  Boom,  is  about  five  or  six  milce  below  CampbeU- 
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(1820-22),  has  described  ilic  Burlington  mounds,  etc,  as  they  appeared 
in  that  day.  His  description  which  was  tirst  published  probablv  in 
his  'Reminiscences  of  Itinerant  Life/ — a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
— wixs  reprinted  in  CaiToU's  "  Case  and  his  Contemporaries"  (Vol.  I.  pp 
164-5',  from  which  we  make  this  extract.     Dr.  Reed  says: 

*'At  the  hea<l  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  considerable  body  of  water 
f^eparated  from  the  lake  by  a  sandy  beach  about  five  miles  in  length, 
and  from  80  to  100  yards  in  width.  The  water  thus  separated  from 
the  lake  is  called  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  now 
stands  the  City  of  Hamilton.  The  outlet  of  the  bay  into  the  lake  is 
near  the  north  end  of  the  beach,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  famous  fishing- 
place.  The  Indians  have  some  curious  traditions  concerning  this 
particular  region,  to  which  I  will  presently  refer.  I  notieed  in  passing 
over  this  beach  singular  excavations  at  regular  intervals  about  mid- 
way between  the  lake  and  the  bay.  They  were  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  apart ;  originally  of  a  square  form,  and  measuring  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yards  on  a  side.  They  were  evidently  artificial, 
and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  as  in  some  instances  old  trees  were  grow- 
ing within  them,  and  the  Indians  had  no  tradition  of  their  origin  or 
design.  I  judge  that  they  must  have  been  intended  for  military  use. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  beach,  on  the  main  land,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  lake  shore,  was  the  elegant  residence  of  Cnlonftl  RrAndt^  son 
of  the  old  chief  of  revolutionary  celebrity,  [the  "old  chief"  himself 
was  alive  in  Case's  time.]  The  Colonel  was  an  educated  and  well-bred 
gentleman,  and  with  his  family  associated  with  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  (And  this  was  true  of  the  father,  who  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  son).  In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  soil  was 
mingled  with  vast  quantities  of  human  bones,  stones,  arrow-heads, 
hatchets,  etc.,  the  weapons  of  ancient  Indian  warfare.  In  sight  of 
the  mansion,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  road,  was  a  large  mound  of 
earth  filled  with  human  bones.  One  or  two  others  stood  near  but  had 
been  demolished.  In  several  instances  I  was  informed,  stone-hatchets 
and  arrow-heads  were  found  firmly  fixed  in  skulls,  [!]  plainly  indicat- 
ing that  the  victims  had  fall  in  some  hostile  encounter." 


APPENDIX  B. 
Serpent  Worship.* 


**To  the  modern  educated  world,  few  phenomena  of  the  lower  civili- 
zation seem  more  pitiable  than  the  spectacle  of  a  man  worshipping 
a  beast.  We  have  learnt  the  lessons  ot  Natural  History  at  last 
thoroughly  enough  to  recognize  our  superiority  to  our  •  younger 
brothers'  as  the  Red  Indians  call  them,  the  creatures  whom  it  is  our 
place  not  to  adore,  but  to  understand  and  use.  By  men  at  lower 
levels  of  culture,  however,  the  inferior  animals  are  viewed  with  a  very 
difierent  eye.  For  various  motives,  they  have  become  objects  of  venera- 
tion ranking  among  the  most  important  in  the  lower  ranges  of  religion. 
Yet  I  must  here  speak  shortly  and  slightly  of  animal-worship,  not  as 

*  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  IT.  i*.  208  and  following  pages,  by  £.  B.  Tylor. 
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wanting  in  interest,  but  as  ever  abounding  in  difficulty.  Wishing 
rather  to  bring  general  principles  into  view  than  to  mass  uninterpreted 
facts,  all  I  can  satisFactorily  do  is  to  give  some  select  examples  f rorh 
the  various  groups  of  evidence,  so  as  at  once  to  display  the  more  strik- 
ing features  of  the  subject,  and  to  trace  the  ancient  ideas  upward  from 
the  savage  level  far  into  the  higher  civilization. 

First  and  foremost,  uncultured  man  seems  capable  of  simply  wor- 
shipping a  beast  as  a  beast,  looking  on  it  as  possessed  of  power, 
courage,  cunning,  beyond  his  own,  and  animated  like  a  man  by  a  soul 
which  continues  to  exist  after  bodily  death,  powerful  as  ever  for  good 
and  harm.  Then  this  idea  blends  with  the  thought  of  the  creature  as 
being  an  incarnate  deity,  seeing,  hearing,  and  acting  even  at  a  distance, 
and  continuing  its  power  after  the  death  of  the  animal  body  to  which 
the  divine  spirit  was  attached     .... 

Whether  an  animal  be  worshipped  as  the  receptacle  or  incarnation 
of  an  indwelling  divine  soul  or  other  deity,  or  as  one  of  the  myriad 
representations  of  the  presiding  god  of  its  class,  the  case  is  included 
under  and  explained  by  the  general  theory  of  fetish- worship  .... 
The  three  motives  of  animal  worsihip,  viz ,  direct  worship  of  the 
animal  for  itself,  indirect  worship  of  it  as  a  fetish  acted  through  by  a 
deity,  and  veneration  for  it  as  a  totem  or  representative  of  a  tribe- 
ancestor,  no  doubt  account  in  no  small  measure  for  the  phenomena  of 
Zoolatry  among  the  lower  races,  due  allowance  being  also  made  for 
the  efiects  of  myth  and  symbolism  of  which  we  may  gain  frequent 
glimpses.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject,  a   survey   of  animal-worship   as  a   whole   may   yet  justify  an 

ethnographic  view  of  its  place  in  the  history  of  civilization 

Serpent-worship  unfortunately  fell  years  ago  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lative writers,  who  mixed  it  with  occult  philosophies,  Druidical 
mysteries,  and  that  portentous  nonsense  called  the  Arkite  Symbolism, 
till  now  sober  students  hear  the  very  name  of  Ophiolatry  with  a 
shiver.  Yet  it  is  in  itself  a  rational  and  instructive  subject  of  inquiry, 
especially  notable  for  its  width  of  range  in  mythology  and  religion. 
We  may  set  out  among  the  lower  races,  with  such  accounts  as  thoi»e 
of  the  Red  Indian's  to  the  rattlesnakes,  as  grandfather  and  king  of 
snakes,  as  a  divine  protector  able  to  give  fair  winds  or  cause  tempests  : 
or  of  the  worship  of  great  snakes  among  the  tribes  of  Peru  before  they 
received  the  religion  of  the  lucas,  as  to  whom  an  old  author  (Qarcila-o 
de  la  Vega)  says  *  They  adore  the  demon  when  he  presents  himself  to 
them  in  the  figure  of  some  beast  or  serpent,  and  talks  with  them.' 
thenceforth  such  examples  of  direct  Ophiolatry  may  be  traced  on  into 
classic  and  barbaric  Europe,^  the  great  serpent  which  defended  the 
citadel  of  Athens  and  enjoyed  its  monthly  honey-cakes;  the  Roman 
genius  loci  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  snake ;  the  old  Prussian 
serpent-worship  and  offering  of  food  to  the  household  snakes;  the 
golden  viper  adored  by  the  Lombards,  till  Barbatus  got  it  in  his  hands 
and  the  goldsmiths  made  it  into  paten  and  chalice.  To  this  day 
Europe  has  not  forgotten  in  nursery  tales  the  snake  that  comes  with 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Earopean  practices  were  derivation «  from  A,merica.  The 
word  *  thenceforth  '  relates  to  the  writer's  method  -fint  treating  of  the  lowebt  forms  of  Sep- 
pent- worship,  and  proceeding  to  those  that  may  be  called  higher. 
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its  golden  crown* and  drinks  milk  out  of  the  child's  porringer!  the 
house-snake  tame  and  kindly  but  seldom  seen,  that  cares  for  the  cows 
and  children,  and  gives  omens  of  death  in  the  family  ;  the  pair  of 
household  snakes  which  have  a  mystic  connection  of  life  and  death 
with  the  husband  and  housewife  themselves.  Serpent- worship, 
apparently  of  the  directest  sort,  was  prominent  in  the  indigenous 
religions  of  South  Asia.  It  now  even  appears  to  have  mainbiiued  no 
mean  place  in  early  Indian  Buddhism,  for  the  sculptures  of  the 
Sanchi  tope,  show  scenes  of  adoration  of  the  five  headed  snake-deity 
in  his  temple,  performed  by  a  race  of  serpent- worshippers,  ficruratively 
represented  with  snakes  growing  from  their  shou!ders«  and  whose  raja 
himself  has  a  five-headed  snake  arching  hood-wise  over  his  head. 
Here,  moreover,  the  totem  theory  comes  into  contact  with  ophiolatry. 
The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  snake  '  naga '  becomes  also  the  accepted 
designation  of  its  adorers,  and  thus  mythological  interpretation  has  to 
reduce  to  reasonable  sense  legends  of  serpent  races  who  turn  out  to  be 
simply  serpent-worshippers,  tribes  who  have  from  the  divine  reptiles 
at  once  their  generic  name  of  Nagas,  and  with  it  their  imagined 
ancestral  descent  from  serpents.  In  different  ways  these  N&ga  tribes 
of  South  Asia  are  on  the  one  hand  analogues  of  the  Snake  Indians  of 
America,  and  on  the  other  of  the  Ophiogenes  or  Serpent  i*ace  of  the 
Tread,  kindred  of  the  vipers  whose  bite  they  could  cure  by  touch,  and 
descendants  of  an  ancient  hero  transformed  into  a  snake. 

Serpents  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  religions  of  the  world,  a& 
the  incarnations,  shrines  or  symbols   of  high  deities.     Such  were  the 
rattlesnake   worshipped   in  the   Natchez  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
snake  belonging  in  name  and  figure   to  the  Aztec  deity  Quetzalcoatl ; 
the  snake  as  worshipped  still  by  the   Slave  Coast  negro,  not  for  itself 
but  for  its  indwelling  deity ;  the  snake  kept  and  fed  with  milk  in  the 
temple  of  the  old  Slavonic  god  Potrimpos  ;  the  serpent-symbol  of  the 
healing  deity  Asklepios,  who  abode  in  or  manifested  himself  through 
the  huge  tame  snakes  kept  in  the  temple  (it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
had  any  original  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the. snake,   from  its 
renewal  b}'  casting  its  old  slough,  as  the  accepted  emblem  of   new  life 
or  immortality  in  later  symbolism);  and  lastly,  the  Phoenician  serpent 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  symbol  of  the  world  and  of  the  Heaven-god 
Taaut,  in  its   original   meaning  probably  a   mythic  world-snake   like 
the  Scandinavian  Midgardworm,  but  in  the  changed  fancy  of  later 
ages  adapted  into  an  emblem   of  eternity.     It  scarcely  seems   proved 
that  savage   races,  in  all  their  mystic  contemplations  of  the  serpent, 
ever  developed  out  of  their  own  minds  the   idea,  to  us  so  familiar  of 
adopting   it  as  a  personification  of  evil.     In   ancient  times  we   may 
ascribe  this  character  perhaps  to  the  monster  whose  well-known  form 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  mummy  cases,  the  Apophis-serpent  of  the  Egyptian 
Hades ;  and  it  unquestionably   belongs  to  the   Wicked  Serpent  of  the 
Zarathustrians,  Aji  Dahaka,  a  figure  which  bears  so   remarkable  a  re- 
lation  to  that  of  the  Semitic  serpent  of  Eden,  which  may   stand  in 
historical  connexion  with   it.     A  wondrous  blending  of  the  ancient 
rites  of  Ophiolatry  with  mystic   conceptions  of  Gnosticism  appears  in 
the   cultus   which  tradition   (in  truth  or   s'ander)  declares  the  semi- 
Christian  sect  of  Ophites  to  have  rendered.to  their  tame  snake,  enticing 
it  out  of  its  chest  to  coil   round  the  sacramental  bread,  and  worship- 
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ping  it  as  the  great  king  from  heaven,  who  in  the  beginninfi;  gave  to 
the  man  and  woman  the  knowledge  of  th6  mysteries.  Thus  the 
extreme  types  of  religious  veneration,  from  the  soberest  matter-of-fact 
to  the  dreamiest  mysticism,  find  their  places  in  the  worship  of 
animals." 

Fergusson  says  :  *  *'  There  are  few  things  in  connexion  with  the 
ancient  mythology  of  America  more  certain  than  that  there  existed  in 
that  country  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus  extreme  veneration  for 
the  serpent.  Whether  or  not  this  should  be  designated  '  worship  *  is 
not  so  clear. 

There  are  few  things  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  us  at  the 
present  day  so  strange,  or  less  easy  to  account  for,  than  that  worship 
which  was  once  so  generally  offered  to  the  Serpent  God.  If  not  the  old- 
est, it  ranks  at  least  among  the  earliest  forms  through  which  the  human 
intellect  sought  to  propitiate  the  unknown  powers.  Traces  of  its 
existence  are  found  not  only  in  every  country  of  the  old  world ;  but 
before  the  new  was  discovered  by  us,  the  same  strange  idolatry  had 
long  prevailed  there,  and  even  now  the  worship  of  the  Serpent  is  found 
lurking  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  globe,  and  startles  us  at 
times  with  unhallowed  rites  which  seem  generally  to  have  been 
associated  with  its  prevalence 

When  it  comes  to  be  closely  examined,  the  worship  of  the  Ser- 
pent does  not  seem  so  strange  as  it  mi^ht  at  first  sight  appear.  As 
was  well  remarked  by  an  ancient  author,  '  The  serpent  alone  of  all 
animals,  without  legs  or  arms,  or  any  of  the  usual  applicances  for 
locomotion,  still  moves  with  singular  celerity ; '  and  he  might  have 
added — grace,  for  no  one  who  has  watched  a  serpent  slowly  progress- 
ing over  the  ground,  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  body  following 
apparently  without  exertion,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  motion  There  is  no  jerk,  no  refiex  motion,  as  in  all 
other  animals,  even  fishes,  but  a  continual  progression  in  the  most 
graceful  curves.  Their  general  form,  too,  is  full  of  elegance,  and  their 
colors  varied  and  sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  their  eyes  bright  and 
piercing.  Then,  too,  the  serpent  can  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  with- 
out food  or  apparent  hunger.  He  periodically  casts  his  skin,  and,  as 
the  ancients  fabled,  by  that  process  renewed  his  youth.  Add  to  this 
his  longevity,  which,  though  not  so  great  as  was  often  supposed,  is 
still  sufficient  to  make  superstitions  forget  how  long  an  individual 
may  have  been  reverenced  in  order  that  they  may  ascribe  to  him 
immortality 

When  we  first  meet  Serpent  worship,  either  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai,  the  Groves  of  Epidaurus,  in  Sarmatian  huts,  or  Indian  Temples, 
the  Serpent  is  always  the  Agatho-doemon,  the  bringer  of  health  and 
good  fortune.  He  is  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future  events. 
His  worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but  long  before  we  became 
practically  acquainted  with  it,  it  had  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme 
among  its  votaries.  Any  evil  that  ever  was  spoken  of  the  serpent, 
came  from  those  who  were  outside  the  .pale,  ^nd  were  trying  to  depre- 
ciate what  they  considered  as  an  accursed  superstition 

*  Tree  Mid  Serpent  Worthip,  by  jMnes  Fergofson,  London,  187S.  p.  38. 
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The  essence  of  Serpent  wofship  is  as  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Veda,  or  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is^  possible  to  conceive  two 
faiths  to  be;  and  with  unvarying  degrees  of  dilution  the  spirit  of  these 
two  works  pervades  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  the  forms  of  the 
religions  of  the  Aryan  or  Semitic  races."  * 

Prof.  Putnam  writes :  "f"  "  That  the  serpent  was  prominent  in  the 
religious  faiths  of  the  Americans  is  beyond  question,  and  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  combination  with  phallic  and  solar  worship,  it 
extended  from  Central  America  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  cannot  be 
doubted,  whatever  its  origin.  Its  existence  is  shown  in  Yucatan,  as  in 
Cambodia,  by  sculptures  on  the  ruined  buildings  which  can  only  be 
designated  as  temples.  We  know  from  history  and  art  that  this  form 
of  worship  existed  in  Mexico  down  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
and  conquest,  and  that  it  still  survives  in  the  rites  of  the  Zunis  and 
Moquis,  and  probably  other  of  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Phen^  made  his  discovery  of  an  interesting  mound 
in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  a  figure  and  brief  description  of  which  are 
given  by  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  in  *Good  Words'  for  March,  1872. 
This  work  has  so  much  in  common  with  the  Ohio  serpent  that  Miss 
Cumming's  illustration  is  here  copied  for  comparison,  and  I  give  a 
brief  abstract  of  her  description : 

*  The  mound  is  situated  on  a  grassy  plain.  The  tail  of  the  serpent 
rests  near  the  shore  of  Loch  Nell,  and  the  mound  gradually  rises 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  continued  for  three  hundred 
feet,  forming  a  double  curve  like  a  huge  letter  S,  and  wonderfully 
perfect  in  anatomical  outline.  This  we  perceive  the  more  perfectly  on 
reaching  the  head,  which  lies  at  the  western  end.     .     .     . 

'  The  head  forms  a  circular  cairn,  on  which  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Phene  s  first  visit  (several  3'ears  previous)  there  still  remained  some 
trace  of  an  altar.  .  .  .  which  hasfliace  wholly  disappeared,  thanks 
to  the  cattle  and  herd  boys.  Mr.  Phen6  examined  the  circular  cairn 
or  circle  of  stones,  forming  the  head,  and  although  it  had  been  pre- 
viously disturbed,  he  found  three  large  stones  form  a  megalithic  cham- 
ber, which  contained  burnt  bones,  charcoal,  and  burnt  hazel-nuts,  and 
an  implement  of  flint  was  also  found  during  the  examination.  On 
removing  the  peat-moss  and  heather  from  the  ridge  of  the  serpent's 
back,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  was  carefully 
constructed,  with  regularly  and  symmetrically  placed  stones,  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  ...  The  spine  is,  in  fact,  a  long 
narrow  causeway  made  of  large  stones,  set  like  the  vertebrse  of  some 
some  huge  animal.  They  form  a  ridge,  sloping  off  at  each  side,  which 
is  continued  downward  with  an  arrangement  of  smaller  stones  sugges- 
tive of  ribs.  The  mound  has  been  found  in  such  a  position  that  the 
worshippers,  standing  at  the  altar  would  naturally  look  eastwards, 
directly  along  the  whole  of  the  great  reptile,  and  across  the  dark  lake 
to  the  triple  peaks  of  Ben  Cruachan.  This  position  must  have  been 
carefully  selected,  as  from  no  other  point  are  the  three  peaks  visibla^ 

*  FergQMOn  p.p.  1-3. 

t  The  Serpent  Mound  ia  Ohio,  by  V.  W.  Pnbnam,  in  the  CtfiUtcry,  April,  1890,  p.  87C. 
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'    General  Forlong;  in  commenting  on  this,  8ay» : 

^  'Here,  then,  we  have  an  earth  formed  snake,  emerging  in  the 
usual  manner  from  dark  water,  at  the  base,  as  it  were,  of  a  triple  cone» 
— Scotland's  Mount  Hermon, — just  as  we  so  frequently  meet  snakes 
and  their  shrines  in  the  £ast/  " 

Prof.  Putnam  then  proceeds:  "Is  there  not  something  more  than 
co-incidence  in  the  resemblances  between  the  Loch  Nell  and  the  Ohio 
serpent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  topography  of  their  respective  situa- 
tion ?  Each  has  the  head  pointing  west,  and  each  terminates  with  a 
circular  inclosure,  containing  an  altar,  from  which,  looking  along  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  serpent,  the  rising  sun  may  be  seen. 
If  the  serpent  of  Scotland  is  the  symbol  of  an  ancient  faith,  surely 
that  of  Ohio  is  the  same." 


APPENDIX  C. 

The  Old  Bay  House. 

During  a  conversation  with  Squire  Thomson  of  Hiawatha  be 
mentioned  the  former  existence  of  an  old  log  building  which  he  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  the  North  West  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  in  furs,  and  although  the  place  is  of  historical  rather  than  of 
archaeological  interest,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  spot,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  east  of  the  Miller  mounds.  Bare  as  is  the  records  of  facts 
concerning  this  place,  a  statement  of  them  here  may  elicit  information 
from  other  sources. 

As  Mr.  Thomson  remembers  the  building  twenty-five  years  ago,, 
when  the  log  walls,  or  portions  of  them,  were  still  standing,  the  house 
would  be  about  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet,  its  length  being  in  line 
with  the  lake  shore.  A  fire-place  and  chimney  of  stone,  and  built  in 
the  old  style,  stood  outside  of  the  eastern  gable.  Here  the  stones  now  lie 
in  a  confused  heap.  This  house  was  reported  to  be  "always  open,"  or,  in 
other  words,  an  **open  house"  for  the  convenience  of  traders  following 
the  established  route  of  travel  between  the  Huron  country  and  Mont- 
real. If  this  shelter  had  been  much  frequented  by  white  traders,  it 
was  pretty  certain  that  the  floor  area  would  contain  some  vestiges  of 
their  occupation.  Portions  of  it  were  accordingly  dug  up,  but  with 
the  exception  of  numerous  fragments  of  Indian  pottery,  and  a  few 
flakes  of  flint,  nothing  appeared.  Even  the  occurrence  of  the  pottery 
could  bear  no  relation  to  the  use  of  the  place  by  Indians,  for  they 
had  ceased  to  use  clay  vessels  of  their  own  making,  a  hundred  years  and 
more  before  this  house  was  put  up.  The  only  inference  is  that  the 
Old  Bay  House  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  encampment, 
numerous  examples  of  which  exist  along  the  lake  shore. 

I  John  Howard,  the  oldest  Indian  on  the  Hiawatha  Reserve  was 

1  referred  to  as  the  man  who  could  tell  most  about  the  house,  but  al- 
though I  called  three  times  to  see  him,  I  always  found  that  he  was 
out  in  his  canoe,  fishing. 
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Although  there  is  no  event  of  importance  connected  with  this 
place,  the  existence  of  the  North  West  Company  forms  a  stirring 
chapter  in  Canadian  history,  and  it  is  at  least  worth  while  noting  that 
the  Old  Bay  House  stood  here  as  a  stopping  place  for  the  Indians,  and 
perhaps  for  others,  on  their  trading  trips. 

Not  far  away  from  the  Old  Bay  House  in  a  desolate  and  scraggy 
little  grove  on  a  hill-top  over-looking  Rice  Lake,  there  stands  a 
small  monument  over  the  grave  of  a  Major  St.  Quintin  who  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  to  one  of  Captain  Anderson's  beautiful  half-caste 
daughters.  She  died  of  consumption  and  the  Major  remained  about  the 
place  until  his  own  death,  many  years  afterwards. 

The  story  of  Capta'n  Anderson's  settlement  on  the  reserve,  forms 
an  interesting  episode  in  the  local  annals,  and  should  be  written  by 
some  one  in  Otonabee  while  it  is  possible  to  collect  all  the  facts. 

Military  men  ought  to  be  interested  in  all  that  concerns  British 
soldiers  who  have  died  here,  and  a  record  should  be  compiled  relating 
to  the  resting-places  of  such  departed  veterans.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  the  St.  Quintin  tombstone. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MAJOR  FRANCIS  JOHN  ST.  QUINTIN, 
LATE  OF  THE  85TH  REGIMENT. 
YOUNGEST  SON  OF  THE  LATE 
WILLIAM    THOMAS   ST.    QUINTIN, 
OF  SCAMPTON  HALL,  YORKSHIRE, 
ENGLAND. 
WHO  DIED  ON  THE  9tH  DAY  OF 
FEBRUARY,  A.D.  1857. 
AGED  52  YEARS. 

Sincerely  regretted  by  all  his 
relations  and  friends. 


7  AR. 


n 
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APPENDIX  D. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  ONTARIO. 


By  A.  F.  HuNTEB,  M.A. 

The  initial  work  of  this  list  was  performed  by  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 
Ph.  D.,  now  of  Clark  University,  Worcester.  Mass.,  who  made  a 
bibliography  including  the  whole  Dominion  pf  Canada  (276  titles), 
publi^ined  by  instalments  in  our  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Reports. 
The  titles  referring  to  Ontario  alone  (100  altogether)  have  been  collected 
by  A.  F.  Huntnr,  M.A.,  from  the  previously  published  parts,  and  he 
has  added  to  them  upwards  of  100  new  titles,  making  a  consolidated 
bibliography  for  the  province.  The  titles  originally  given  by  Dr. 
Chamberlain  are  marked  (C),  and  those  added  by  Mr.  Hunter  (H). 

The  boundaries  of  the  province  have  not  been  arbitrarily  followed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  list,  but  bordering  districts,  such  as 
Montreal  and  Mackinac  Islands,  have  been  included. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  list,  though  not  exhaustive,  will  facilitate  the 
work  of  those  who  desire  to  cover  the  ground,  or  any  part  of  it. 


American  Antiquarian. 

Vol.  xiv.  (May,  1892).  p.  184. 

Mentions  finds  at  Lake  Nipissing.  (B). 

Anderson,  Dr.  (Director). 

National  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland.  Catalogue, 
1892. 

Pages  113-116  contain  comparative  col- 
lection of  304  specimens  from  Can- 
ada, mainly  Ontario,  with  counties 
given  in  most  cases.     (H). 

Arch8Bologic€tl  Journal. 

Published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ArchsBological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Vol.  xviii.  (Lon- 
don, (1861). 

Contains  (p.  374)  brief  note  on  frag- 
ments of  pottery  found  beneath  a 
pine  tree  near  the  Great  ?  (Grand) 
River,  Canada.     (C). 

^shfordi  Clarence  W. 

Historical  sketch  in   Belden's 

Atlas    of     Simcoe    county. 

Toronto,  1881. 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
but  is  known  to  have  been  writen  or 
compiled  by  Clarence  W.  Ashford, 
since  then  Secretary  of  State,  Ha- 
waii, with  emendations  by  Charles 


Pelham  Mulvaney .  It  contains  num- 
erous references  to  the  antiquities  of 
Simcoe  county.     (H.) 

Bain,  James  Jr. 

The  present  condition  of  the 
old  French  Fort  at  Ste. 
Marie.  Proc.  Can.  Inst,  3rd 
series,  vol.  iii.,  1886,  pp. 
278-279. 

Brief  abstract  of  paper  given.  (C.) 
The  Hurons  and  French  in  the 
Early  Days.  pp.  165-8  in 
"  The  Northern  Lakes  of 
Canada"  (guide-book).  Tor- 
onto, 188(). 

Contains  references  to  Fort  Ste. 
Marie  on  the  Wye,  and  Huron  re- 
mains in  the  vicinity.  The  same 
book  (p.  87)  has  a  reference  to  rock 
paintings  near  Longford.     (H.) 

Barrie  Advance  (Newspaper). 

June  28,  1888. 

Mentions  skeletons  and  other  remains 
found  at  Cameron's  Point,  Lake 
Simcoe.     (H.) 

Barrie  Examiner  (News- 
paper) 

Oct>bfcr  17,  1895. 
Describes    ossuary   in    Flos   township 
and  its  contents.     See  also  Boyle's 
Report,  1894-5  (p.  42).     (H.) 
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IBarrie  Gazette  (Newspaper). 

December  2,  1896. 

4Mention8  a  sword  found  in   Simcoe 
county.     (H.) 

Bawtree.  Ed  W.,  M  D. 

Indian  Sepulchral  Pits  in  Can- 
ada. Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  ^  vol.    xlv. 

*See    Squier,    E.    G.,     and     Toronto 
Empire. 

Describea  six  large  ossuaries  and  their 
contents,   etc.,    in   Simcoe  county. 

Bayfield,  Oapt.  Henry  Wol- 
sey,  R.N. 

Hydrographic  Chart  of  Geor- 
gian Bay,  1823. 

jVientions  *"  Indian  figures  on  the 
clifT,'*  immediately  west  of  the  out- 
let of  French  River,  three  or  four 
miles.     (U.) 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  W.  M. 

Indian  Occupation  of  New 
York  State.  Science,  vol. 
xix..  p.  76,  February  5, 1892. 

^Notices  Huron  p^nf^riftn  unH  towns  in 
Ontario.  Ke^ers  to  the  possible  re- 
lation of  a  few  earthworks  near 
Prescott  to  those  of  St  Lawrence 
county,  N .  Y. ,  on  opposite  side  of 
the  river.     (H.) 

A  catalogue  of  prehistoric 
works  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Compiled  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thomas.  Si.xih  an- 
nual report  of  the  Bunau 
of  Ethnology.  Also  reprint- 
ed  separately. 

The  references  to  Ontario  are  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.     (U.) 

Southern  visits  of  the  Eskimo. 
Proc.  of  the  Am.  Assoc., 
1894,  pp.  344-5. 

Brief  Abstract.  Has  references  to 
Eskimo  relics  found  here.     (H.) 

Iroquois  IV^igfatinni^^     Proc.  of 

the.   Am.    Assoc,    1894,    p. 

345. 

^Discusses  the  earliest  position  of  the 
Hurons,  etc.     (B.) 


Beeman,  T.  W.,  MD. 

Lanark  county.  Fifth  ArchsB- 
olo<:ical  Report,  pp.  15-18, 
Toronto,  1891. 

Gives  kinds  and  descriptions  of  relics 
found  there,  and  quantity  of  each 
kind.     (H.) 

Lanark  county.  Seventh  Ar- 
chaeological Report,  pp.  15- 
17.     Toronto,  1894. 

Describes  specimens  found,  and  gives 
a  list  of  relics  received  fur  the 
Museum,  with  localities  aud  names 
of  donors.     (H.) 

Lanark  county;  pp.  71-72, 
Eighth  Archaeological  Re- 
port, Toronto,  189C. 

Describes  work  about  the  Rideau 
lakes  during  1895.     (H.) 

Bonnycastle.  Sir  Richard  H. 

The  Canidas  in  1841.  Two 
volumes.     1842. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  mentions  an  ossuary, 
then  lately  discov«*red,  near  Yonge 
street,  south  of  Barrie.  Presum- 
ably it  was  the  Gosgrove  ossuary  in 
West  Qwillimhury  township,  and 
was  visited  by  Bonnycastle  in  July, 
1835.     (H.) 

Boyle,  David. 

Work  and  Play  among  the 
Indians,  iii. ;  School  Work 
and  Play.  Toronto.  Vol.  i. 
No.  6  (March  15,  1889)  p.  6. 

Describes,  with  illustrations,  Indian 
pipes.  Figures  of  '*McCallum" 
pipe  in  shape  of  monkey,  from  Hal- 
ton  county;  *'Beeoroft"  pipe  of 
bloodstone,  from  Nottawasaga ; '  Mc- 
Knight  "  pipe  of  marble  from  Bev- 
erly township.     (C.) 

Indian  Archaeology.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  Toronto  Globe, 
vol.  xlvL,  number  190,  Aug- 
ust 9,  1890. 

Illustrated  by  thirty-live  wood  cuts  of 
specimens  in  the  Provincial  Archae- 
ological Museum.    (C.) 

The  Archaeological  Outlook. 
Proc.  Canad.  Inst,  3rd  ser- 
ies, vol.  iv.  (1886),  pp.  1-7- 
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At  pp.  4-6  describes  a  find  of  seventy 
tomahawks  in  the  township  of  Bev- 
erley ;  at  p.  6  an  ossuary  in  the 
same  district.     (C.) 

Report  of   Curator  for  1885- 
1886.      Proc.    Canad.   Inst.. 
3rd   series,  vol.  iv    (1886-7), 
pp.  208-210. 
Enumerates  specimens.     (C.) 

First  Arclj£Bological  Report, 
1886-1887,  being  part  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  On- 
tario, 1887,  Toronto,  1888, 
pp.  9-58. 

Describes,  with  117  figures,  part  of 
the  collection  now  in  the  Provincial 
Museum.  Pages  9-14  describe  Mr. 
Boyle's  operations  during  1887. 
Pottery,  pp.  18-21  ;  clay  pipes,  22- 
24 ;  stone  pipes,  25-30  ;  breast- 
plates and  gorgets,  pendants.  30-33 ; 
ceremonial  weapons,  33-30  ;  totems, 
tribe-symbols,  36-38 ;  slate  spear- 
heads, 38  ;  grooved  axes,  39  ;  gouges, 
40;  tubes.  41  ;  beads,  42-43;  flints, 
44-47  ;  grinding  and  grubbing  stones, 
48  ;  objects  in  shell,  49-60  ;  bone 
bone  and  horn,  60-54  ;  copper,  64- 
56.  VillAgi  sites  and  ossuaries,  57* 
68,  (See  Hunter,  A.  F.)    (C  ) 

Second  Archaeological  Report, 
pp.  9-59,  for  1887-8.  Being 
part  of  appendix  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation, Ontario,  1888.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  Toronto, 
1889 ;  pp.  1-59,  with  eighty- 
four  figures. 

Pages  11-12,  enumeration  of  Canadian 
specimens  added  to  the  museum ; 
pp.  20-22,  clay  pipes  from  Glen- 
nuron,  Nottawas^ga,  Ltmbton  ;  pp. 
23-28,  stone  pipes  from  Frontenac, 
McGillivray,  Lake  Moira,  London 
township,  Hope  Bay.  (Wiarton), 
West  Williams  township,  Nottawa- 
saga ;  pp.  28-40  implements  of 
stone  from  McOillivray,  Scugog  Is- 
land, West  Middlesex,  Notrawasaga, 
Point  Edward,  Biddulph,  Toronto, 
Wolfe  Island,  West  Williams, 
Vaughan,  Fort  McLeod  ;  pp.  40-41, 
shell  gorgets,  London  (Dnt.);  pp. 
41-46,  flints  from  Wolfe  Island, 
Fenelon  Falls,  etc.  ;  p.  46,   carved 


stone  head  from  Beverly  township  ^ 
pp.  48  60.  copper  beads  from  Wolfe 
Island,  Tidd's  Island  ;  chisels  from 
Biddulph.  Burford  and  London 
townships ;  pp.  51-63,  types  of  re- 
cent iron  axis  from  Nottawasaga, 
Toronto,  etc.  ;  pp.  64-69,  Bibliog. 
of  the  ArchaBology  of  Canada,  I. 
(See  Chamberlain,  A.  F.)    (0.) 

Third  Archaeological  Report 
for  1888-9.  Toronto,  1889, 
pp.  1-118. 

Introductory  remarks,  pp  1-3  ; 
archaeological  remains  in  the  Huron 
re^rion,  8-16,  with  map  of  the  town- 
ship of  Nottawasaga  showing  village 
siti  s.  graves,  and  ossuaries,  9  ;  and 
map  of  earthwork  in  the  Township 
11 ;  detailed  description  of  arcbseo- 
logical  invefttifcatioDS  at  village  site 
at  Cleaiviile,  Kent  Co.,  16-18  ;  with 
map,  16  ;  tuwnshipof  Humberstone, 
18  ;  York  and  Vaughan,  19  20  ; 
archeeolugical  notes,  21-42  ;  with  39 
figures,  pottery,  21  /S  ;  clay  pipes, 
23  27  ;  stone  pipes,  28-81  ;  bone 
and  horn  impleiuents,  31-34  ;  flint 
36 ;  stone  tubes,  36 ;  other  stone 
specimens,  36-37  ;  mortars,  38  ; 
copper  implements,  39-4U ;  crania 
(with  figure),  41  ;  modern  Indian 
dresses,  42  ;  French  re  ics  from 
village  sites  of  the  Humns,  42-46 
(see  Hunter,  A.  F.);  e^ihaustive  cata- 
logue of  specimens  in  the  Provincial 
Archaeological  Must^um,  48-101  ; 
Bibliog.  of  the  Archeeoh-gy  of 
Canada,  II.,  102118  (see  Chamber- 
lain, A.  F.).    (C.) 

Fourth  Archaeological  Report 
(1890).  Toronto,  1891.  90 
pp.  Being  an  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Ontario.  162 
illustrations. 

Introductory  remarks,  pp.  6-7  ;  pp. 
8-23  df  Scribe  Mr.  Boyle's  uperationa 
during  1890,  as  follow:  The  South- 
wold  earthwork,  8  ;  Tuscarora  Jwd 
Oneida,  10  ;  Balsam  Lake,  12  ;  Lake 
Weslemkoon  (HastiuKS  Co.),  14; 
Midland,  17  ;  Saiiite  Marie  on  Jhe 
Wye.  18  ;  Parry  Sound.  19  ;  Parry 
Island,  20  ;  Point  Abino,  21.  Notes 
on  porcupine  quill  work,  23  (with 
lithograph  on  opposite  page) ;  invi- 
tation quills,  24  ;  pottery,  24-29 
(with  three  full-page  plates  showing 
62  pat'ems) ;  clay  pipes,  29-35  ; 
stone  pipes,  86-40  ;  hammer  stones^ 
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'41-43  ;  game  disk,  43  ;  rigured  tool, 
43  ;  flaVed  stones,  44  ;  stone  cup, 
45:  amulets  or  Korgets,  45- 48  ;  stone 
carving,  48  ;  disks,  49  ;  totem,  49 ; 
slick  stone,  50  ;  shell  utensils,  etc., 
60-53  ;  bone,  54 ;  Ojibwa  game, 
55  ;  horn,  56  ;  unfinished  relics,  57- 
59  ;  copper  59-63  ;  post -European 
relics,  64-68.  Extract,  68-71: 
Account  of  the  Maguas  (Mi2hawl&B) 
by  JoTin  Megapolensis,  jr.  Trj^^ 
namjgs,  71-73.  Balsam  L*ke,  ~I)y 
Geoige  E.  Laidlav^,  73-77.  BibHog. 
-of  the  ArchseolofQr  of  Canada  III., 
78-82,  by  A.  F.  Chamberlain.  Ih9 
A Igonkian  Tpdians  of  Bitptiate  Lake 
(Hastings  Co.)  by  A.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, 83-90.     (H.) 

Fifth  ArchsBological  Report* 
Being  an  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario.  102 
pp.,  131  illustrations.  To- 
ronto, 1891. 

Q[ntroductory  remarks,  6-6.  Notes  : 
palaeoliths,  etc.,  7-10  ;  pp.  11-16  des- 
cribe Mr.  Boyle's  operations  during 
1891,  as  follow  :  South wuld  earth- 
work, 11  ;  Malahide,  11-12  ;  Cam- 
den, 12  ;  Williamsburgh,  13  ;  Her- 
schell,  13-16 ;  Lanark  County,  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman,  16-18  ;  additions 
to  them  iiseum,  18-22.  Notes:  pot- 
tery, 23  26;  clay  pipes,  26  28;  stone 
pipes,  29-33 ;  flaked  implements, 
34-36  ;  celts,  chisels,  gouges.  36-M8  ; 
various  slate  specimens,  39-42  ;  fin- 
ger ring,  43  ;  rubbing  tools.  43  44  ; 
bone  and  horn.  44-49;  shell,  60;  wood, 
60;  iron  tomahawk,  51 ;  copper,  nl  ; 
British  Columbia  specimens,  52-66 ; 
Crania,  67  ;  Cranial  Measurements, 
by  Dr.  Susanna  P.  Boyle,  67-102. 
(H.) 

Sixth  Archaeological  Report- 
Being  an  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario  ;  34  pp., 
15  illustrations.  Toronto, 
1893. 

TBy  a  mistake  in  printing,  the  title  page 
of  this  publication  was  ''Fifth 
Report."  General  Remarks,  pp. 
1-3.  Notes,  8-6  ;  catalogue  of  speci- 
mens on  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  from  the  Ontario 
A rchttiological  Museum,  7-14;  meth- 
ods of  working,  16  ;  clay  pipes.  15- 
16 ;    ptone    pipes,    16-19 ;    gorgets, 


19-20  ;  bone,  20 ;  copper,  21.  The 
8outhwold  Earthwork  and  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Neutrals,  by  James  H. 
Coyne,  B. A..  22-34.     (H.) 

Seventh  Archaeological  Report. 
Being  part  of  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,   Ontario;   22 
pp.  and  8  figures.     Toronto, 
1894. 
Annual    Report,  6 ;     Exhibit  at    the 
Columbian  Exposition,  6 ;  additions 
to  the  Museum,  7  ;  notes,  9;  ancient 
Mexican  relics  added  to  the  Museum 
(with  seven  illustrations)  9-14  ;  Lan- 
ark County,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman, 
J  6-17  ;     Balsam    Lake    (with    map 
showing  village  sites,  graves,  etc.), 
by  George  E.  Laidlaw,  17-22.     (H.) 

Notes  on  Primitive  Man  in 
Ontario.  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario  ;  98  pp., 
263  illustrations.  Toronto, 
1«95. 

This  publication  is  a  summary  of  the 
seven  Annual  Reports  preceding  it. 
It  discusses :  Whence  came  the 
Indians,  6-11  ;  Aborigines  of  On- 
tario, 12 ;  social  condition,  14  ;  food, 
16  ;  religion,  17  ;  medicine  men,  18 ; 
secret  societies,  19  ;  burial  customs, 
19  ;  earthworks,  20  ;  pottery,  21  ; 
clay  pipes,  32  ;  flaked  tools,  41  ; 
stone  pipes  48  ;  stone  hammers,  66 ; 
stone  axes  or  celts,  67  ;  chisels,  69  ; 
gouges,  60 ;  slate  knives,  61  ;  shell 
objects,  63;  *' ceremonial"  objects. 
66 ;  slone  tubes,  69 ;  bone  tools, 
etc.,  72 ;  horn  implements,  79 ; 
teeth.  81 ;  totems,  81 ;  miscellaneous, 
82  ;  stone  carving,  84  ;  copper  im- 
plements, etc.,  86  ;  stone  discs,  90  ; 
Conclusion,  91 ;  Extracts  from  Tra- 
vels of  Peter  Kalm ,  93-98.     ( H . ) 

Eig;hth  Archaeological  Report. 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ootario  ;  80  pp.,  6Q  illustra- 
tions.    Toronto,  1896. 

Presentation,  p.  6  ;  accessions  to  the 
Museum,  7  ;  primitive  industries 
and  working  methods,  29  ;  pp.  33- 
54  dt^si-ribe  Mr.  Boyle's  operations 
during  1896  in  the  counties  of  Water- 
loo. 34  ;  Mid«llesex,  36  ;  Victoria, 
40  ;  Lanark,  41  ;  Durham,  41  ;  Sim- 


^  ^ 
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coe,  42 ;  rock  paintings  at  Lake 
MassanoK  (Addington  Co.)  46  ;  Lan- 
ark Co.,  51 ;  flints,  64 ;  slate  tools,  56 ; 
a  well-worn  adze,  58  ;  clay  pipes, 
58  ;  stone  pipes,  60  ;  pendants,  62 ; 

forgets  or  amulets,  62 ;  bird  amulets, 
4  ;  banner  stones,  64  ;  women's 
knives,  65 ;  tubes  of  stone,  66 ; 
small  handle-holed  hammer,  67  ; 
gouges,  68;  new  form  of  stone  relic, 
68  ;  perforated  bone  awl  and  bone 
bangles,  69 ;  Indian  nrmor,  69 ; 
Lanark  County,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Bee- 
man,  71-72 ;  Cave-dwellings,  72.  Two 
Ontario  Caves,  by  R.  D.  Meyers,  73- 
74.  Extracts  of  short  Historical  and 
Journal  Notes,  by  David  Pietersz, 
De  Vries.  1665,75-79.     (H.) 

"Before  the  White  Man,"  Chap. 

II.  in  the  History  of  Scar- 

boro. 

Refers  to  Buron  Imquois  and  Algon- 
kins  as  former  oc<u pants  of  Scarboro 
territory ;  leviews  some  of  their 
customs,  and  mention h  localities  in 
the  township  where  Indian  villages 
stood.  * 

Boyle,  Susanna  P.,  M.D.,  M.O. 

Cranial  Measurements.  Fifth 
Archaeological  Report,  pp. 
57-102.    Toronto.  1891. 

Gives  measurements  of  some  41  crania 
in  the  Archaaological  Museum,  taken 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Letitia 
K.  Meade.     (H.) 

Bressani,  J. 

Relation  Abrdg^e  de  quelques 
Missions  cles  P^res  de  la 
Compagnie  de  J^sus  dans  la 
Nouvelle  France  ;  par  le  R. 
P.  F.  J.  Bressany,  de  la 
meme  Compagnie.  Traduit 
de  ritalien  et  augments  d'un 
avant-propos,  de  la  biogra- 
phic de  Tauteur,  et  d*un 
grand  nombre  de  notes  et 
gravures,  par  le  R.  P.  F. 
Martin  de  la  raeme  Com- 
pagnie.    Montreal,  1852. 

Chapter  III.  (pp.  66-78)  treats  of  the 
**Sol,  Nourriture,  Vetement  et 
Oaract^re  des  Sauvages  de  la  Nou- 
velle France  ;  "  Burial  customs  and 
rites  of  the  Hurons.  101 KKS  ;  Notes 
on  Wampum,  301-302.  The  work 
contains    (p.    50)    **Tabu'a    Novae 


Franciae  anno  1660,"  and  (p  280>. 
**  Carte  de  Tancien  pays  dea 
Hurons,"  besides  numerous  engrav- 
ings ;  pp.  330-333  are  taken  up  with 
explanatory  notes  on  the  maps  and 
engravings.  On  p.  101  is  a  note 
relating  to  an  ossuary  discovered 
near  Penetanguishene  in  1846,  and 
on  p.  333,  references  to  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Sie.  Marie  on  the  Wye.  (See 
also  Martin,  Rev.  Felix.)    (C.) 

Brinton,  D.O.,  M.D. 

Len&p^  Conversations.  Jour- 
nal  of  American  Folklore, 
Vol.  i..  1888.  pp.  37-43. 

Conversations  with  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Anthony,  a  Canadian  Delaware 
Indian.  Notes  on  weapons,  38-39; 
utenflils,  30 ;  b'^ats,  40 ;  houses,  50  ; 
games,  and  implements  used  in  them^ 
40;  hooks,  41;  sweat  lodges,  41;. 
trephining,  41.     (C.) 

British  Colonial  hewspaper. 

September  24,  1847. 

Contains  accounts  of  the  discovery  and 
character  of  Indian  ossuaries.     (Title - 
from    Squier's    Antiquities    of    the 
SUte  of  New  York,  p.  100).     (C.) 

Brown,  Wm. 

"  Four  years  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States."  Leeds, 
1849. 

Refers  to  the  finding  of  Indian  skele- 
tons   on    the    banks    of  the  River - 
Rouge. 

Bryce,  Rev.  Prof. (Jeo.  LLD. 

The  Winnipeg  Mound  Region: 
Bfeing  the  most  northerly 
district  where  mounds  have 
been  examined  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Proc.  of  the 
Am.  Assoc.,  1889,  pp.  344-5. 

Abstract  of  paper ;  has  references  to  the 
Rainy  River  Mounds.     (H.) 

Trans.  Manitoba  Hist,  and 
Scientific  Soc'y.  No.  18. 
"  The  Mound  Builders." 

Describes  the  mounds  of  Rainy  River^ 

(H.) 
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Oampbell.  Proi  John,  LL  D., 
FRSO. 

The  American  Indian:  What 
and  Whence?  (Canadian 
Magazine,  Vol.  ii..  No.  4, 
Feb.  1894,  pp.  305-319). 

Notices  of  Western  Ontario  mounds  at 
p.  309,  and  other  archaeological  fea- 
tures.    (H.) 

Oanadian    Antiquarian    and 
Numismatic  Journal,  The. 

Published  quarterly  by  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquar- 
ian Society  of  Montreal. 
Vol.  iii.  (1874-5)  pp.  110-112. 

Interpretation  of  Indian  wampum  belts. 
Interpretation  of  three  belts  of  wam- 
pum sent  to  Canada  by  the  Mohawks 
in  1639.  (See  Lit  and  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Quebec.)    (C.) 

Vol.  iii.  pp.  167-169. 

Indian  dress,  love-making,  feasts, 
burials,  from  MS.  letter  of  Soeur  Ste. 
HM^ne,  published  by  vbbe  Verran. 
(See  Revue  Canadienne,  Feb. ,  1875, 
pp.  108-9.)    (C.) 

Canadian  Indian,  The.  (Sault 
Ste  Marie) 

Vol.  i.,  Nos.  1-12  (Oct.  1890— 
Sept.  1891.) 

Its  publication  ceased  at  the  end  of 
one  year.  Contains  (pp.  6-7)  a  few 
remarks  on  mounds,  burial  places, 
etc.  Indian  Sepulture,  p.  62.  Can- 
adian Mound- builders,  pp.  94,  101, 
138,  203,  238.  A  fishing  station  of 
the  Ancient  Hurons  identified.  By 
Joseph  Wallace,  Sr.,  134  Indian 
remains  near  Samia,  299.     (C.  H.) 

Oannifi;  William,  M  D. 

History  of  the  Settlement  of 
Upper  Canada,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  District.  Toronto, 
1869,  xxi.,  671. 

Notes  p.  380,  site  of  Indian  village 
at  Cataiuqui ;  batt'eground,  p.  398 ; 
island  scene  of  massacre,  407.     (C.) 

Carroll,  Bev.  John. 

Case  and  his  Cotemporaries. 
Vol  i.  (1867). 

At  pp.  164-5  is  a  description  from  Bev. 
Dr.  Reed  of  Indian  remains  at  the 


north  end  of  Burlington  Beach ; 
artificial  excavations,  quantities  of 
human  bones,  stones«  arrow -heads, 
hatchets,  etc.,  and  a  large  burial 
mound.  (Also  described  in  Jones' 
''History  of  the  Ojibways,"  p.  112. 
(H.) 

Oarruthers,  John 

Retrospect  of  Thirty-six  Years' 

Residence  in   Canada  West.^ 

Hamilton,  1861. 

Mentions  at  p.  231  an  Indian  burial 
ground  on  the  Holland  River,  Simcoe 
county,     (ti.) 

Ohamberlain,   A.    F.,    M.  A., 
Ph.D. 

The  Archaeology  of  Scugog 
Island.  Port  Perry  Stan- 
dard, March  7,  1889,  p.  2. 

Describes  graves,  and  camp  or  village 
sites,  on  Noncon  Island ,  (part  of 
Scugog  Island),  Lake  Scugog,  Ont- 
ario county,  with  specimens  obtained 
therefrom.     (C.) 

Contributions  towards  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Archaeology  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  L 

(See  Boyle,  D. — Second  Archaeological 
Report.  Containsseventy-four titles, 
of  which  thirty- four  relate  to  Ont- 
ario.    (C.) 

Contributions  toward  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Archaeology  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland,  II. 
(Third  Archaeological  Re« 
port,  pp.  102-118). 

Contains  160  titles  of  which  fifty-six^ 
relate  to  Ontario.     (C.) 

Contributions  toward  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Archaeology 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  III. 
(Fourth  Archaeological  Re- 
port, pp.  78-82.) 

Contains  forty-two  titl«s,  of  which 
fourteen  relate  to  Ontario.     (H.) 

Notes  on  the  history,  customs 
and  beliefs  of  the  Mississa- 
gua  Indians.  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore.  VoL 
i.,  1888,  pp.  150-160. 
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Describes,  p.  154,  method  of  fishing; 
p  165,  gathering  and  drying  rice  ; 
p.  156,  manufactures.     (C.) 

The  Algonkian  Indians  of 
Baptiste  Lake.  Fourth  Ar- 
chaeological Report,  Toronto, 
1891,83-90. 

Describes  the  customs,  language,  etc. , 
of  the  small  band  there,  viaited  in 
September,  1890.     (H.) 

Oopway  G. 

Traditional  History  of  the 
O  jib  way  Nation  (1850). 

At  p.  87,  etc.,  appears  notice  of  re- 
mains in  Percy  township.  North- 
umberland  county,  and  probable 
explanation  of  their  origin.     (H.) 

Ooyne  James  H.,  B.A. 

The  Southwold  Earthwork  and 
the  Country  of  the  Neutrals, 
pp.  22-34,  in  Sixth  Archaeo- 
logical Report.  Toronto, 
1893. 

A  digest  of  the  information,  in  regard 
to  the  Neutrals,  contained  in  Cham- 
plain's  works,  Sagard's  History,  the 
Relations  and  Journal  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Sanson's  map  of  1656 ;  and  con 
sidered  in  reference  to  the  aboriginal 
remains  found  in  the  Neutral  Coun- 
try.    (H.) 

The  Country  of  the  Neutrals 
(as  far  as  comprised  in  the 
County  of  Elgin)  from 
ChampJain  to  Talbot, 44  pp., 
with  facsimile  of  Galinee's 
map  of  1670.  St.  Thomas, 
1895. 

A  reprint  in  pamphlet  form  (as  far  as 
page  22)  of  the  foregoing  article  with 
revisions.  The  added  material  (pp. 
22-44)  brings  the  history  of  the  dis- 
trict down  to  1803.     (H.) 

Oreemore  Star. 

June  12,  1890. 

Describe?  at  some  length  a  find  of 
Indian  relics  in  Nottawasaga  town- 
ship.    (H.) 

September  21,  1893. 

Mentions  finds  in  Nottawasaga  towns- 
ship.     (H.) 


Oroft,  Henry,  LLD. 

Report  on  implements  found 
near  Brockville.  Canadian 
Journal,  new  series,  vol.  i. 
(1856),  pp.  334-336.  See 
Reynolds,  Thos. 

Chemical  analysis  of  copper  imple- 
ments.    (C.) 

Dade,  Rev.  0. 

Indian  remains.  Canadian 
Journal,  vol.  i.  (1852-1853), 
p.  6. 

Describes  an  Indian  burying  ground  in 
Beverly  township,  some  ten  miles 
from  Dundas.     (C.) 

Dawson,  Sir  John  William, 
M  A ,  LL  D ,  F.B  S ,  eta 

On  a  specimen  of  Aboriginal 
Pottery  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Montreal.  Canadian 
Naturalist  and  Geolo^rist  and 
proceedings  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal, 
vol.  iv.  (1859)  pp.  186-190 
(with  figure,  p.  188).  Article 
is  signed  "  J .  W.  D." 

Describes  earthen  vessel  found  on  lot 
4,  8th  range  of  lots  in  Clarendon 
township,  Frontenac  county,  in  July, 
18  >9,  together  with  stone  enclosure. 
(C.) 

Notes  on  Aboriginal  Antiqui- 
quities  recently  discovered 
in  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
Ibid.  vol.  v.,  18G0,  pp.  430- 
449.     Signed  "  J.  W,  D." 

Describes,  pp.  432-434,  skeletons, 
skulls  (with  figure  p.  433).  remains 
ot  articles  of  food,  43 1 ;  earthen  ves- 
sels, 434-5,  with  six  figures  on 
p.  435 ;  tobacco  pipes,  436  (with 
figure  of  clay  pipe,  p.  436  •  ;  otht?r 
earthen  objects,  p  435-0;  bone 
implements,  43H-7  (with  figure  of 
awl,  p.  437) ;  iron  implements,  437 
(with  figure  of  knife) ;  historical 
importance  of  discoveries,  437-49; 
plan  of  Hochelaga  from  Ramusio, 
446.     (C.) 

Additional  Notes  on  Aborigi* 
nal    Antiquities    found    at 
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Montreal.  Ibid.  vol.  vi., 
1861.  pp.  362-373.  Signed 
••  J.  W.  D." 

TTreats  of  articles  found  on  site  of 
Indian  village,  near  Metcalfe  St., 
Montreal.  Human  remains,  pp. 
864-369  ;  beads  and  wampum,  369 
(with  two  figures) ;  bone  implements, 
369-370  (with  three  fiflrures);  pipes, 
370-371  (with  two  figures)  ;  earthen 
vessels,  371-372  (with  one  figure) ; 
stone  implements.  372  ;  metallic 
articles  372  ;  articles  of  food,  378. 
(C.) 

Notes  on  Indian  Beads  pre- 
sented to  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society,by  James  Robb, 
Esq.,  Mining  Engineer. 

Ibid.  vol.  vi.  1861,  p.  471. 
Signed  "  J.  W.  D." 

Describes  beads  of  native  copper  found 
iu  an  old  burying-place  on  a  small 
island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Brockville.     (C.) 

Fossil  Men  and  their  modem 
Representatives.  An  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  characters 
and  condition  of  pre-historic 
men  in  Europe,  by  those  of 
the  American  Races.  Illus- 
trated.    London  (1880). 

Has  numerous  references  to  the  relics, 
etc.,  found  at  Hochelaga.  Describes 
many  features  of  Ontario  Archte- 
ology.     (C.H) 

IDawson.     Oeo.     M.,    LL.D.' 
PGS. 

Sketch  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Indians 
of  Canada.  Canadian  Na- 
turalist and  Geolosrist.  New 
series,  vol.  ix.  (1881)  pp.  129- 
159.     (C.) 

Bucreux.  Father. 

Historia  Canadensis.  (1660) 
(Creuxius.) 

Oontains  the  only  map  (a  little  diagram 
in  the  corner  of  a  large  map)  that 
lavs  down  the  positions  of  the  Huron 
villages.  It  was  reproduced  in  Can- 
adian Journal,  vol.  ii.  (second  series) 
p.  402.     (H.) 


Duns,  Prof. 

On  Stone  implements  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada. 
Proc.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.  of 
Scot.  New  Series,  vol.  iii. 
(1879-80).  Edinburgh,  1880, 
pp.  176-180. 

Describes  porphyrite  scraper,  etc., 
from  Lake  Superior,  and  arrow-heads 
from  Canada  West.     (C.) 

Palrbank,  Dr.  P.  R. 

On  some  flint  arrow-heads 
from  Canada.  Joum.  An- 
throp.  Soc.  London,  vol.  ii. 
(1864),  pp.  64-65.  Bound  up 
with  Anthrop.  Rev.,  vol.  iv. 
(1864). 

Deals  with  some  arrow-heads  ploughed 
up  on  the  shore  of  Lake  firie.     (C.) 

Oalt,  John. 

Autobiography. 

At  p.  140,  vol.  ii.,  mentions,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Ridout,  an  enclo- 
sure on  the  Oak  Ridges,  near  Tonge 
Street.     (H.) 

Oibb.  Sir  (George  Duncan. 

Stone  implements  and  frag- 
ments ot  pottery  from  Can- 
ada. Report  of  Proc.  of  Brit. 
Assoc,  for  Adv.  of  Science. 
Forty-second  meeting,  1872, 
p.  186.     (C.) 

Stone  implements  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  from  Can- 
ada. Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst, 
of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireld.,  vol. 
iii.  (1874),  pp.  65-69,  and  2 
plates. 

Describes  arrow-heads  from  Quebec, 
Island  of  Montreal,  Saguenay  Dis- 
trict,  Ottawa  River  and  Chippewa 
(Ont.) ;  pottery  from  Lake  Erie, 
Montreal  Island  and  Brant  county  ; 
hatchets  from  Niagara  ;  spear-head 
from  the  Saguenay.     (C.) 

Canadian  stone  implements 
and  fragments  of  pottery, 
pp.  181-185.  Canad.  Antia. 
and  Numism.  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  (1874-5). 
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Deaoribes,  182-3,  two  spear-heads  from 
Saguenay  District,  two  hatchets  from 
Niagara  Falls,  one  from  Chippewa, 
foar  from  Niagara,  one  from  Ft.  Wm. 
flenry,  and  one  from  Quebec  ;  183-4 
three  fragments  of  pottery,  one 
from  north  shore  of  Lalce  Erie,  and 
two  from  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
(C.) 

Glyndon,  M.  W. 

The  Mound  Builders.  The 
Indian  ( Bagersville)  p  2, 
Feb.  3;  p.  37.  Mar.  3. 

Has  general  remarks  on  the  Lake 
Superior  Copper  Mines,  worked  by 
the  aborigines.     (H.) 

Greene.  W. 

I  On  some  processes  in  use 
among  the  ff  grona  (of  Lor- 
jitg)  in  dyeing.  Trans.,  Lit. 
and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec, 
vol.  ii.,  (1831),  pp.  23-25. 
(C.) 

Notes  respecting  textile  sub- 
stances in  use  among  the 
North  American  Indians. 
76.,  pp.  310-312.    (C.) 

Oue8t»  E.  W. 

Ancient  Indian  remains  near 
Prescott,  C.  W.  Ann.  Re- 
port Smithson.  Inst.,  1856, 
pp.  271-276,  with  eleven 
figures. 

Describes  mounds  in  Augusta  Town- 
ship, eight  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  Prescott,  Ontario,  and  simi- 
lar structures  near  Spencerville.  (G. ) 

Hale,  Horatio,  MA. 

On  the  nature  and  origin  of 
Wampum.  Report  of  Proc. 
of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  of 
Science.  Fifty-fourth  meet- 
ing  (Montreal,  1884),  Lon- 
don, 1885,  pp.  910-911. 

(Abstract).     General  Notes.     (C.) 

In  "  Magazine  of  American 
tory,"  vol.  (]883)  p.  479. 

Notices  a  curious  carved  oak  image  of 
SastareUi,  '^king"  of  the  Wendats 
or  Hurons.     (C.) 


The  origin  of  Primitive  Money^ 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Jan.  1886,  pp.  296-307. 

Discusses  the  origin,  use,  distribution, 
etc.,  of  wampum,  shell  money,  ecc.^ 
with  numerous  illustrations  pp.  303, 
305,  306.     (C.) 

Indian  Migrations,  as  eviden- 
ced by  language.  Read 
before  the  Am.  Assoc,  in 
Montreal,  1882.  Issued  m 
pamphlet  form. 

Mr.  Hale  conjectures  that  the  Hurons. 
took  their  rise  in   Eastern   Canada. 
(H.) 

The  Fall  of  Hochelaga.  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folk -Lore. 
Jan.-Mar.,  1894. 
Discusses  early  Huron  migrations.  ( H.  > 

Iroquois  Book  of  Rites. 

Describes  the    Wampum  belts  of  the-  i 
Mohawks  near  Brantford,  and  other 
interesting    archceo'ogical   features. 
(H.) 

Hall,  Oapt  Basil,  RN. 

Travels  in  North  America  in 

1827-8.    Three  vols.,  1829. 

At  p.  263,  vol.  L,  he  describes  the- 
annual  distribution  of  presents  at 
Holland  Landing  in  lb27,  with, 
minute  accounts  of  the  ear-rings, 
necklaces  and  other  ornaments  worn 
by  the  Ojibways  on  that  occasion^ 
(H.) 

Hamilton.  J.  O.,  LL.B. 
The  Georgian  Bay. 

Contains  numerous  references  to  the> 
antiquities  of  that  district.     (H.) 

Harris.  Very  Rev.  W.  R. 
History  of  the  early  missions, 
in   Western   Canada.      To- 
ronto, 1893. 

Huron  rites  noticed  at  pp.  41-2.     (H.). 
*'  The  Flint  Workers,"  chap.  v.  " 
in    "  The    Catholic   Church 
in  the  Niagara   Peninsula,"  « 
(Toronto,  1895): 

Discusses  Neutral  Remains,  the  To. 
bacco  Nation,  the  Five  Nations, 
Wars  of  the  Neutrals.  Population, 
Flint  Workers,  Wood  and  Bone 
Carvers,  Neutral  Wigwams,  Build, 
ing  of  the   Long-house,  Mec!  anical 
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Skill,  Weaving  and  Mat- making, 
Tanning,  Tally-bones,  Beginnings 
of  Literature,  Wampum  Belts,  Pipes, 
and  the  Shamans  or  Medicine-men, 
with  numerous  illustrations.     (B) 

Harvey.  Arthur. 

The  first  shot  fired  in  war  in 
Canada.  The  Indian  (Hag- 
ersville),  Feb.  3,  p.  3  and 
p.  26,  Feb.  17. 

Describes  Cbamplain's  tour  through 
Ontario,  etc.,  in  1615-6  ,  with  ref- 
erences to  Ontario  tribes  as  Neo- 
lithic.    (U.) 

\A  anted;  the  Indians' account 

of  themselves  from  1650  to 

1700.     Thte  Indian  (Hagers- 

ville),  Dec.  22,  p.  249. 

References  to  the  Iroquois-Chippewa 
wars  about  Georgian  Bay,  subse- 
quent to  1650.     (H.) 

Alluiuette  Island.  Magazine 
of  American  History  (1887). 

A  paper  on  the  archaeological  features, 
etc. ,  of  that  part  of  the  Ottawa  Val- 
ley.    (H.) 

Henry,  Alex. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Canada  (1809). 

At  p.  Ill  mention  is  made  of  the  skull 
cave  on  Mackinaw  Island.     (H.) 

Hind,  Henry  Yule,    MA., 

p.R  as. 

Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red 
River  exploring  expedition 
of  1857,  and  of  the  Assini- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  ex- 
ploring expedition  of  1858, 
London.  1860.  Two  vols. 
Vol.  i ,  pp.  XX,  494.  Vol  ii., 
pp.  xvi.,  472. 

Vol.  i.,  pp.  89-90,  describe  Indian 
mounds  near  Long  Hapids,  Rainy 
River ;  description  and  discussion 
(»f  Wampum,  417-420,  (references  to 
Lafitau,  Sagard,  Champlain  and 
Bressany). 

Vol  ii. ,  figures  of  tobacco  pipes  of  the 
O  jib  ways  of  Rainy  Lake,  p.  139  ; 
Huron  ossuaries,  165,  etc.     (G.) 


Hirschfelder.  O.  A. 

Gi-ye-wa-no-us-qua-go-warj 
Sacrifice  of  the  White  Dog. 
The  Indian,  pp.  73-74, 86-87, 
98-99  (1880). 

General    description    of     sacrifice    of 
White  Dog  by  the  Canadian  Onon- 
dagas.     Describes    preparation   and 
adorning  the  dog,  p.  86.     (0.) 

A  Ceremonial  Ornament.    The 

Indian.     March  I7th,   1886, 

(No.  5)  p.  49. 
Describes  a  stone  found  on  Christian 
Island,  Georgian  Bay,  semi- circular, 
with  hole  through  the  centre.     (C) 

Anthropological  Discoveries  in 
Canada..  Bead  before  th& 
Canadian  Institute  Nov.  18. 
1882. 

This  paper  appeared  in  the  Toronto- 
Maa  Dec.  2,  1882.  It  deals  withi 
the  ossuaries  of  Simcoe  Co.     (C.) 

The  Practical  and  Theoretical 

Study     of     Anthropology^ 

Read  before   the   Canadian 

Institute  March  31,  1883. 
This  paper  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Mad  April  14,  1883.    (C.) 

Anthropological  Discoveries  in 
Canada.  Report  of  pro- 
ceeding's of  British  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of 
Science.  Fifty-foui*th  meet- 
ing   (Montreal,     1884),   pp. 

915-916. 
[Abstract.]     Brief  general  description 
of  forts,    burial    places,    ossuaries, 
archseological  relics.     (C.) 

Burial  customs  of  the  Hurons 

Proc.  of  the  Am.  Asso.,  1891 

pp.  363-5. 
Mentions  ossuary  burials,  mounds  and 
single    graves.     Reprinted    in    The 
fre€ik  (Toronto).     (H.) 

Ancient  Earthworks  in  On- 
tario.  Proc.  of  the  Am. 
Assoc.  1892,  pp.  289-90. 

Brief  abstract.  An  abridgement  of 
this  paper  appeared  in  The  Am- 
erican Antiquarian,  Jan.,  1893,  voK 
zv.,  No.  1,  pp.  42-45.  Describes 
earthworks  in  South  Orillia  ;  on  a 
small  island  in  Lake  Couchiching  ; 
in  Lambton,  Elgin  and  York  coun- 
ties.    (H.) 
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Evidences  of  Prehistoric  Trade 
in  Ontario.  Proc.  cf  the 
Am.  Assoc,  1892,  p.  290. 

Brief  abstract  of  paper  given.     (H.) 

History   of  the    County   of 
York. 

C.  Blackett  Robinson,  pub- 
lisher, Toronto,  1885.  Two 
vols. 

Describefl  (vol.  i.,  p.  107)  Indian  sites 
at  River  Rouge,  Greenvale  and 
Claremunt  in  Pickering  Township  ; 
village  site  on  lot  9,  con.  8,  Whit- 
church, opened  in  1848,  pp.  148-149; 
on  lot  16,  con.  6,  pp.  149-160  ;  site 
near  Aurora,  p.  150.     (0.) 

Holmes,  W.  H. 

Sacred  Pipestone  Quarries  of 
Minnesota  and  ancient  Cop- 
per Mines  of  Lake  Superior. 
Proc.  of  the  Am.  As80C.,1892, 
pp.  277-9. 

Describes  Aboriginal  mines  on  Isle 
Roy  ale.     (H.) 

Houffh,  Walter. 

Aboriginal  Fire-making.  Am- 
erican Anthropologist,  Wash- 
ington. Vol.  iii.,  1890,  pp. 
359-371. 

Contains  description  of  Huron  fire- 
making  from  Lafitau  (p.  362),  figure 
of  pump-drill  used  by  Onondaga 
Indians  of  Canada  in  1888  (p.  364) 
with  description  of  same  (p.  865). 
(C.) 

Hunter,  A.  P.,  M.A. 

Ahcendoe,  the  last  refuge  of 
the  Jlurons.  The  Indian 
<Hager8ville),  vol.  i.,  p.  217 
<1886). 

Describes  flight  of  the  Hurons  (after 
attack  of  Iroquois  in  1649)  to  the 
island  of  Ahoendoe  (Christian  Island) 
in  Georgian  Bay,  and  the  relics 
found  there.  Ruins  of  fort,  stone 
enclosures,  pottery,  etc.     (C.)^ 

Villages  and  ossuaries  of  the 
Hurons.  First  Archaeologi- 
cal report,  1886-7.  Toronto, 
1 888. 


General  description  and  enumeration 
of  Huron  vDlage  sites  in  Simcoe  Co., 
p.  57  ;  description  of  ossuaries  and 
remains  found  therein,  p.  68.      (C.) 

French  relie**  from  village  sites  ^ 
of  the  Hurons.  The  geo- 
graphical distribution  of 
the^e  relics  in  the  counties 
of  Simcoe,  York  and  Ontario. 
Third  Archaeological  report, 
1888-9.     Toronto,  ]  889. 

Pp.  42-46.  This  paper  discusses  in 
detail  the  important  question  of  the 
distribution  of  French  relics  in  the 
Huron  region,  with  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  their  locations. 
(C.) 

National  characteristics  and 
migrations  of  the  Hurons  as 
indicated  by  their  remains 
in  North  Simcoe. 

Read  before  the  Canadian  Institute, 
Sept.  25,  1891.  Transactions  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  (fourth  series), 
vol.  iii ,  pp.  225-228,  with  map. 
Toronto,  1893.     (H.) 

Indian,  The  (Hagersville,  Hal- 

dimand  Oo  )  edited  by  Dr. 
p.  Jones. 

(Dec.  80, 1885,  to  Dec.  29.  1886) 
Nos.  1-24,  204  quarto  pp. 

The  publication  of  this  journal  lasted 
but  one  year,  that  above  defined. 
It  contained  useful  archseological 
notes,  the  more  important  as  fol- 
low: 

The  Ontario  Archiuolog-cal  Museum. 
Circular  of  David  Boyle,  curator. 
No.    1   (Dec.   30,    1885,)  p.  6. 

The  first  shot  fired  in  war  in  Canada,  by 
Arthur  Harvey.  (Feb.  3,  p.  3  and 
p.  26,  Feb.  17).  Describes  Cham- 
plain's  tour  of  161 S,  with  references 
to  Ontario  Indians  as  Neolithic 
tribes. 

The  Mound  Builders,  by  M.  W. 
Glyndon  (Harailtoi*),  p.  2,  Feb.  3,  p. 
37,  March  3.  General  remarks  on 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines. 

Grant  asked  for  a  Provincial  Museum, 
p.  85. 

A  Ceremonial  Ornament,  by  C.  A. 
ilirschf elder,  p.  49,  March  17.  De- 
scribes a  specimen  fonnd  on  Chris- 
tian Island,  Georgian  Bay. 
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Shoit  note  on  discovery  of  Indian 
skeleton  at  Adolphustowrn,  p.  49, 
March  17. 

American  Antiquities,  pp.  50,  61. 

Mound  Builder  (Rainy  River),  p.  51. 

Gi-ye-wa-no-us-qua-go-wa,  sacrifice  of 
the  white  dog.  By  C.  A.  Hirsch- 
felder,  pp.  73-74,  pp.  86-87,  pp. 
98-99. 

Short  note  on  discovery  of  Indian 
skeleton  with  Queen  Elizabeth 
musket,  kettle,  etc.,  in  7th  conces- 
sion, London  township,  p.  82. 

Short  note  on  Ossuary,  in  Markham 
township,  p.  102. 

How  our  ancestors  wrote.  Picture 
writing,  pp.  137,  149,  1()3,  176.  with 
specimens. 

Old  Indian  Relics — Interesting  dis- 
covery in  Tiny  township  (Simcoe 
Co. )  p.  143. 

Indian  Relics.  Find  at  With  row  ave. , 
Toronto,  p.  158. 

Short  note  on  Northern  Algonquin  I 
custom  of  building  fires  on  newly  1 
made  graves,  p.  187. 

Ahoendoe.  the  last  refuge  of  the  Hur-/ 
ons,  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  p.  217.  « 

Discovery  of  Indian  graveyard  in  Bis- 
cuiting  Island,  L«ke  Nipissing,  p. 
247.     (C,  H.) 

Irish,  William  O. 

In  report  of  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 1879.  p.  448. 

Reports  that  mounds  and  graves  occur 
two  miles  east  of  Brighton,  on 
Presqu'ile  Point ;  similar  mounds 
are  on  Roddick's  farm,  four  miles 
west  of  the  first  mentioned.     (C. ) 

JamesoiLi  Mrs. 

Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Canada.  Lon- 
don. 1838.     Three  vols. 

Describes  (vol.  iii.,  p.  324)  Indian 
graves  ;  ''  Island  of  Skulls,"  an  anci- 
ent sepulchre  of  the  Hurons,  Geor- 
gian Bay,  p.  327.     (C.) 

Jones,  Rev.  Peter. 

History  of  the  Ojebway  In- 
dians, 1861. 

Chap.  V.  (pp.  70 — ),  mode  of  life, 
wigwams,   ancient  domestic  imple- 


ments, mode  of  travelling  dress ; 
mode  of  burying  the  dead  (98-100) ; 
reference  to  Skull  Islaud,  Georgian 
Bay  (112)  ;  weapons  of  war  (131-2)  ; 
amusementi  (134-5) ;  wampum  (139- 
140;.  The  following  plates  accom- 
pany the  work  :  Opp.  p.  73,  plate 
containing  figures  of  pottery  and 
pipes  ;  p.  83  and  p.  85,  idols  ;  p,  99. 
Muncey  graves  ;  131,  weapons  ;  186, 
drums,  rattles,  etc.;  145,  imple- 
ments of  medicine  men.     (C.) 

Life  and  Journals  of  Kah-ke- 
wa-quo-na-by.  (Rev.  Peter 
Jonesj,  Wesleyan  missioa-- 
ary.    Toronto,  18G0. 

Pages  43-4,  description  of  Pagan> 
**  Temple"  at  Munceytown  ;  pp. 
233  4,  ornaments  ;  p.  242,  deer- 
fence  ;  p  38o,  reference  to  Skull 
Island,  Georgian  Bay.     (C.) 

Journal    of    Education   for 
Upper  Canada. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  E^erton 
Ryerson,  D.D.,  chief  super 
intendent  of  schools,  assist- 
ed by  Dr.  J.  Geor«[e  Hodg- 
ins,  deputy  superintendent. 
Vol.  xviii.  (18f?5).  Toronto, 
18C5. 

Canadian  Archaeology,  pp.  3-4  ;  gen^ 
eral  remarks  on  the  Huron-Iroquois, 
p.  3  ;  relirg  discovered  in  Hospital 
street,  Montreal,  4  ;  Village  of 
Hochelaga,  4  ;  notice  of  relics  dis- 
covered in  Augusta  township,  near 
Prescott,  mounds,  tumuli,  etc.,  4  ; 
near  Spencerville,  in  Eiiwardsburgh 
township,  similar  to  foregoing,  pot^ 
tery,  etc.     (0  ) 

Ditto.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Eger- 
ton  Ryerson,  D.D.  chief 
superintendent  of  schools^ 
assisted  by  DrT  J.  George 
Hodgins,  deputy  superinten- 
dent. Vol.  xiv.  (18tjl),  p.  16. 

Short  note  on  Indian  relics  discovered 
at  Montreal.     (C.) 

Kalm,  Peter. 

Travels  into  North   America. 
Three  vols.    London,  1770. 

Passim.  The  Hurons,  p.  178.  vol.  iii. 
Various  items  reprinted  in  "Primi- 
tive Man  in  Ontario.*'  (Boyle.)  (H.> 


no 


'  Xelton,  Dwight  H ,  Oapt 

Annals  of  Fort  Mackinac. 

Describes      prehiBtoric      remains 
Mackinac  Island.     (H.) 


of 


Kennedy,  Wm. 

Some  Evidences  of  Commer- 
cial Transactions  in  Pre- 
historic Times.  A  paper 
read  before  the  Hamilton 
Association,  1885-6. 

Describes,  generally*  the  evidences  in 
Europe  and  America.  At  pp.  26,  31 
are  references  to  finds  in  Beverly 
township.     (H.) 

Kohl»  J.  O. 

Kitchi  Gami.  Wanderings 
round  Lake  Superior 
^Trans.  Lascelles  Wraxall). 
tiondon,  1860,  pp.  xii,  428. 

Contains  very  full  descriptions  of  the 
Chippeway  (Ojibwa)  customs,  etc., 
around  Lake  Superior.     (C.) 

Laborbeau,  Rev.  Th.  P. 

Reminiscences  of  the    Huron 
Missions.      Proc.  Can.  Tnst, 

1887. 

ilhstract  given  of  paper  which  em- 
bodies some  of  bis  investigations  of 
Huron  sites.   (H.) 


Lafttau.  P. 

Moeurs  des  Sauvaf^es  Ameri- 
qiiains.  Four  vols.  Paris, 
1724. 

Contains  much  interesting  material 
concerning  Indian  manners  and  cus- 
toms, weapons,  etc.     (H.) 

La  Hontan»  M.  Le  Baron  de. 

Nouveaux  Voyages  dans  TAm- 
6rique  Septentrionale,  etc. 
A  la  Haye,  1703.    Two  vols. 

Vol.  i.  Facing  p.  35,  full  page  illustra- 
tion of  Iroquoia  bark  canoe  and 
paddle,  description  of  same,  p.  35  ; 
pp.  47-B,  calumet  de  paix  ;  p.  48, 
collier,  belts  of  wampum  ;  facing  p. 
73,  tigure  of  snowshoes  (raquettes), 
description,  73-4. 


Vol.  ii.  Title  is  :  Memoirs  de  1' Am- 
erique  Septentrionale  ou  la  suite  dea 
Voyages  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Lahon- 
tan  ;  pp.  161-2,  burial  ;  facing  p. 
175,  figures  of  bow,  arrow  and  toma- 
hawks ;  facing  p.  189,  totems  of 
Hurons,  Ouataouas,  Nadouissis  (Si- 
oux), Illinois  ;  armours,  189-91 ; 
f>icing  p.  190,  totem  of  Outchipoues 
(Sauteurs),  Outagamis,  Ouroamis, 
Pouceouatamis ;  opp.  p.  191,  full 
page  of  **  Hieroglyphes,"  with  ex- 
planations on  pp.  191-4.     (C.) 

Laidlaw,  George  B. 

Balsam  Lake.  pp.  73 -77,  Fourth 
Archaeological  Report.  To- 
ronto, 1891. 

Describes  village  sites,  camp  sites,  etc., 
along  the  old  Huron  trail  from  Bal- 
sam Lake  to  Lake  Simcoe,  and  on 
the  islands  in  the  former.  Also 
describes  relics  found  at  these  sites 
and  in  the  vicinity.     (H.) 

Canadian  Relics.  The  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.  Vol.  xiii., 
p.  113.     (H.) 

Balsam  Lake,  pp.  17-22. 
Seventh  Archaeologjical  Re- 
port. 

The  map  accompanying  this  article 
shows  village  sites,  graves,  etc  ,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Balsam  Lake.  A 
discussion  of  these  in  given,  and 
descriptions  of  relics  found  at  vari- 
ous places  shown  on  the  map.     (Q.) 

Aboriginal  Remains  of  Balsam 
Lake.  The  American  Anti- 
quarian. Vol  xviii.,  p.  276. 
(Sept.,  1896.)     (H) 

Lang,  J.  D.,  D.D. 

Origin  and  Migrations  of  the 
Polynesian  Nation.  First 
edition,  1834. 

Brief  reference  to  earthwork  near 
Lake  Simcoe  in  foot  note  to  p.  109. 
Note  not  in  second  edition.     (H.) 

Langton,  John,  M.A. 

On  the  early  discoveries  of  the 
French  in  North  America. 
Githadian  Journal^  Novem- 
ber, 1857. 


Ill 


Acoompanied  by  a  reprint  of  Du- 
creux'B  map  of  the  Huron  villages. 
(H.) 

Laverdiere.  TAbbe. 

CEuvres  de  Champlain,  pub- 
li^es  sous  le  patrooage  de 
rUniversite  Laval.  Four 
voIh.,  187(K 

The  editor,  TAbbe  Laverdiere,  quotes 
Dr.  J.  0.  Tache's  archfeo logical  re- 
searohes  on  Huron  village  sites,  etc., 
in  foot  notes  to  vol.  iii.     (H.) 

IjawBon,  A.  0. 

Ancient  rock  inscriptious  on 
the  Lake  of  th«  Woods. 
American  NaturcbUst^  vol. 
xix.,  1885,  pp.  654-658.  Illus. 

The  above  paper  has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.     (0. ) 

McDonnell,  Wm. 

Manit^  A  legend.  (Pamphlet). 
(Toronto,  1888.) 

Relates  to  Indian  burial  place  at  Bald 
Point,  Sturgeon  Lake,  Victoria  Co. 
(H.) 

Macdougall.  Alan,    M.  Inst. 

The  Indian  as  an  Artist.  Trans. 
Can.  Inst.  Fourth  series. 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  42. 

Abstract  of  paper  given.  Mentions 
similarity  of  their  art  and  that  of 
moundbuilders.    ( H. ) 

Meu^Lachlan,  R.  W. 

Indian  Stone  Pipes.  The  Can- 
adian Antiquarian  and  Nu- 
mismatic Journal,  Montreal, 
vol.  iv.,  1875-1876,  pp.  15-22. 
with  plate. 

Describes  pipes  of  Flathead  Indians,  20; 
pipe  found  at  Balsam  Lake,  Petpr- 
boro  Co.,  20  ;  pipe  from  Hochelaga, 
21.  (0.) 

Fragments  from  the  Stone  Age 
of  Montreal.  The  Canadian 
Antiquarian  and  Numis- 
matic Journal,  vol.  iv.,  1875- 
187«,  pp.  174-181,with  plate. 


Spear  and  arrow  heads,  176-177  ; 
whetstone,  178  ;  stone  hammer,  178 ; 
axe,  179  ;  stone  celt,  179  ;  knife, 
180.     (C.) 

Maclean,   Rev.   John,    M.A., 
Ph.D. 

nRnitdiRn    Savaffft    Folk.     To-  ( 
ronto,  1896. 

Has  many    references  to  interesting  . 
features  of  Ontario  archseoloi^y.  (H.) 

Thft    TnHmna;     f^fijr    miLnnftTO 

and  customs.  Toronto.  1889, 
pp.  X,  350. 

Gives  interesting  accounts  of  wampum, 
pp.  16-20  ;  Indian  burial  customs, 
29-8(3  ;  the  peace-pipe,  64-7  ;  Indian 
charms,  70-3  ;  picture-writing,  90-4 ; 
iron-stone  idol,  201-8.     (G.) 

Martin,  Father  Felix,  S.  J. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Iscuic  Jogues. 

Appendix  A  contains  full  description 
of  Huron  village  sites  in  Simcoe  Co. 
at  whic'i  Father  Jof^ues  is  supposed 
to  have  labored.     (U.) 

Relation  Abreg^e  (Bressani). 

The  notes  to  Father  Martin's  Mont-  ) 
real  edition  (1852)  of  tbis  Relation 
contained  much  archceological  ma- 
terial concerning  the  Hnronp-     (See 
Bressani.)    (H.) 

Meyers,  R.  D. 

Two  Ontario  Caves,  pp.  73-74. 
Eighth  Archadologieal  Re- 
port.    Toronto,  1896. 

Examination  of  two  caves  in  Hastings 
Co.  to  determine  to  what  extent  they 
were  used  by  Indians.     (H.) 

Montgomery,  P  r of .  Henry, 
Ph.D. 

Indian  remains  in  Simcoe  and 
Muskoka.  Toronto  Olobe, 
Aug.  3, 1878. 

Mentions  Huron  ossuaries,  burial 
pits,  villaf;e  sites,  pottery,  etc.,  in 
Medonte  township,  Simcue  Cu.,  and 
supposed  picture-writing  on  rock  in 
Muskoka.     (H  ) 
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Naturaliste  Canadien,  Le. 

Age  de  la  pierre  taillie  ches 
nos  Aborigenes.  Tome  xvi., 
1886-1887,  pp.  6572. 

Diacussea  the  stone  age  in  Canada.  (C.) 

Nature. 

VI  264  (1872.) 

Wilaon  on  the  Huron  Indiana. 

Orillia  Packet. 
June  21,  1889. 

Deacribea  fishing  atakeaat  the  Narrowa, 
Lake  Simcoe.     (H.) 

Parkman,  Francis,  LLD. 

The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World. 

Notices  Dr.  Tache'a  examination  of 
Huron  fitea.     (H.) 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West. 
Noticea  of  Aboriginal  cuatoms.     (H.) 

Jesuits  in  North  America  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 
(1867.) 

At  p.  79  occur  a  a  footnote  on  Dr. 
Tache'a  examination  of  bonepita, 
etc.,  of  the  Hurona.     (H.) 

Peterborough  ExamiDer. 
Sept.  5,  1896. 

Containa  deacription  of  the  Ot(<nabee 
and  Aaphodel  mounda.     (H.) 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  MD. 

Discovery  of  copper  and  other 
Indian  relics  near  Brock- 
ville.  Canadian  Journal, 
new  Series,  1866,  pp.  328- 
334>,  with  4  figures  in  text. 

Deacribea  diacoveriea  of  chiaela,  knivea, 
together  with  a  portion  of  a  pipe,  a 
clay  maak,  etc.,  at  Lea  Galopa 
Rapida,  while  digcnng  the  St.  Law- 
rence Canal,  in  1847.     (C.) 

Sagard  [Theodat],  F.  Gabriel 

Le  Grand  Voyage  au  Pays  des 
Hurons  situ6  en  TAm^rique 
vers  la  mer  douce,  es 
demi^res     confins     de     la 


Nouvelle  France  dite  Cana- 
da, avec  un  dictionnaire  de 
la  langue  Huronne,  etc.  A 
Pari.^  1632.  Nouvelle  Edi- 
tion.  Publi6e  par  M.  Emile 
Chevalier.  Paris,  Librairie 
Tross,  1865.  Deux  Tomes,, 
pp.  (orig.  paging,  380.) 

Deacribea  Canota  (canoea),  p.  89  (129)  ; 
veaaela  of  bark,  91  (132)  ;  cradlea, 
118  (170);  chappeleta,  136-6 
(194-5);  buriala,  199  (285),  200 
(287)  ;  birch  -  bark  drawing,  245 
(348).  24^  (349) ;  De  la  grande  feate 
dea  Mort,  203-6  (291-5.)    (C  ) 

Scadding«  Rev.  Henry,  D  D 

Toronto  of  Old.  (Toronto, 
1873.) 

At  pp.  399-401  deacribea  Indian  buiy- 
ing  ground  at  the  Sandhill,  Yonge^ 
Street,  near  Bloor  Street ;  p.  400, 
Upper  Canada  Proclamation  for  the 
protect  ion  of  Indian  burying grounda^ 
etc.     (H.) 

Schoolcraft,  H.  R. 

On^ota ;  or,  characteristics  of 
the  Red  race.     (1845.) 

Noticea  (p.  326)  earth worka  near 
Dundaa,  live  to  eight  milea  in  length. 
(See  alao  Pquier,  p.  142.)    (C.) 

The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam  ; 
or,  characteristics  of  the 
Red  Race  of  America.  (New 
York,  1847.) 

Pp.  324  7  contain  a  letter,  dated  from 
Dundaa,  Oct  26,  1843,  giving  an 
account  of  a  viait  to  an  oaauary  in 
Beverly  lownahip.  At  page  130  ia 
a  tradition  of  '*  ^ingodon  and  Nay- 
wadaha,"  apparently  referring  to  the 
neighboihood  of  Lake  Simcoe.    (0.) 

Science  (New  York ) 

Vol.  iv.  (1884)  pp.  316-320. 

Brief  abatracta  of  papera  read  at 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  Brit.  Aaaoc. 
for  Adv.  of  Science. 

(n"''^n"Inm""W  a^  typical  race  of 
Amer.  Aboriginea.     Wilaon,  318. 

Anthropological  Diacoveriea  in  Canada. 

Hirschfelder,  318. 
Cirigin  of  Wampum.     Hale,  320.    (C,> 
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Sellar,  Robert. 

History  of  the  County  of 
Huntingdon  and  of  the 
Seigniories  of  Chateauguay 
and  Beauharnois,  from  their 
first  settlement  to  the  year 
1838.  Huntingdon,  P.  Q., 
1888,  pp.  viil,  684. 

Noticea  (pp.  4-6)  mound  on  Nun's 
Island,  and  (p.  6)  relics  found  in 
Chateauguay.     (C.) 

Shesi,  Dr.  John  Oilmary. 

Summary  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  Tobacco 
Ration.  Historical  Maga- 
ziTie,  V.  262. 

Title  is:  **An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Tionontates  or  Dinondadies,  now 
called  Wyandots. "  It  has  references 
to  the  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Nation 
found  near  Georgian  Bay,  in  Simcoe 
Co.     (H.) 

Slafter,  Rev.  E.  P.,  M.A. 

Champlain's  Voyages.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  C. 
Pomeroy  Otis.  With  memoir 
by  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter.  Is- 
sued by  the  Prince  Society; 
Boston,  1878-82.     3  vols. 

In  vol.  i.,  the  memoir  has  footnotes 

locating    sites    of     Hui^pn    villages 

•visited  by  Champlain,  as  laid  down 

by     investigations    of     Dr.    J.    C. 

Tache.     (H.; 

Smith,  W.  H. 

Canada:  Past,  Present  and 
Future.     Toronto,  1851.     2 

vols. 

Vol.  i,,  p.  35,  mentions  origin  of 
*'The  Point  of  Skulls,"  about  twenty 
miles  beyond  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  (H.) 

Squier,  E.  Q-.i  M.  A. 

Antiquities  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  being  the  results 
of  extensive  original  surveys 
and  explorations,  with  a  sup- 
plement on  the  Antiquities 
of  the  West.     Buffalo,  1851. 


Notices  (pp.  16-lK),  remains  found  on 
Canadian  side  opposite  Morrisville 
by  Dr.    Reynolds    (q.  v.) ;    p.    16, 
figure  of  terra  cotta    mask    found 
there.       Pages     100-107,   treat     of 
ossuaries,  etc.,  in  Simcoe  Co.  after 
Bawtree    (q.    v.)     P.    100,    human 
bones,  etc.,   discovered  near  Barrie 
in  1846,  ossuary  near  St.  Tincents 
(Vincents) ;    100-103,  ossuary   near 
Penetanguishene    in    Township    of 
Giny    (read    Tiny),     examined     in 
1847,  from  which  skulls.  26  kettles 
of  copper  and  brass,  3  large  conch- 
shelh,   piece  of  beaver-skin,    large 
iron  axe,  human  hair,  copper  brace- 
let,  beads,   etc.,    were  taken,  des- 
cription of  pit,  p.  101,  kettles,  100- 
102  (figure   on  p.  102) ;   axe,    with 
figure,    102;   pipe,  102-103;  beads, 
103.     Pages   103104,   describe    an- 
other pit    (two  miles  from  above), 
and  contents  ;    104-105,  a  pit  dis- 
covered in  Oro  township  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  in  which  several  hundred 
skeletons,  26  kettles,  one  conch -shell 
one  iron  axe,  a  number  of  flat  per- 
forated shell-beads  and   pipe   were 
found.     Pages  105-6  describe  a  pit  in 
the  Township  of  Giny  (Tiny)  from 
which  a  large  number  of  skeletons, 
16  conch-shells,  a  stone  and  a  clay 
pipe,  copper  bracelets,  and  ear-orna- 
ments,   red    pipestonc    beads,   and 
copper     arrowheads     were     taken. 
Pages  106-108  deal  with  a  fifth  pit 
in  the  centre  of   the   Township  of 
Tiny,  with  figure  and  plan  opposite 
p.  107.  P.  108  notices  a  burial  place 
on  Isle  Ronde,  near  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  one  near  Hamilton. 
Pages    108-110    contain    quotation 
from   Charlevoix    (ii.,    194)  on  the 
F§te  des  Morts  among  the  Hurons 
and   Iroquois.     On   p.    142  and  p. 
267   are  brief  references  to  earth- 
works in  Canaia.     (0.) 

Stone,  Wm.  L. 

Orderly  book  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  during  the  Oris- 
kany  Campaign,  1776-7. 
Albany,  1882. 

A  note  on  page  68  describes  a  large 
Indian  burial  ground  on  the  shore  of 
Button  Bay,  Wolfe  Island,  dis- 
covered is  1878,  by  reason  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  shore.  Find  of 
large  spears,  arrowheads  and  skulls 
(encased  in  mica).  Also  a  mound 
covering  skeletons.     (C.) 
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The  Week  (Toronto.) 

April  16,  1885. 

Account  of  Rev.  Prof.  Bryce's  exani- 
nation  of  the  Rainy  River  mounds. 

.  (H.) 

Thomas,  Miss  Norcu 

Pnr^yLl  r!ftrftmnniP8  of  the 
Jlurons.  Translated  from 
the  ^ESelations  des  Jesuites, 
1636,  pp.  128-139.  Supple- 
mental Note  to  "  Burial 
Mounds  of  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Prof.  Cyrus 
Thomas  in  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  1883-4.  (Wash- 
ington, 1887),  pp.  3-139. 

Describes  the  burial  customs  of  the 
Hurons  as  lecorded  by  Hrebeuf  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations.     (C.) 

Thompson,  Samuel. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Canadian 
Pioneer.     Toronto,  1884. 

Paleolithic  implementp,  found  near 
Toronto,  are  mentioned  at  pp.  286, 
365.     (H.) 

Toronto  Empire  ( News- 
paper.) 

Feb.  24,  1894. 

Describes  six  large  ossuaries,  etc.,  in 
Simcoe  County,  from  description  by 
Dr.  K.  W.  Bawtree.  (See  Squier, 
E.  G.,  and  Bawtree,  E.  W.,  M.D.) 

(H) 

Toronto  Globe  (Newspaper.) 
Aug.  3,  1878. 

Indian  remains  in  Simcoe  and  Mus* 
kok*.    By  Prof.  H.  Montgomery. 

Mention  Huron  ossuaries,  burial  pits, 
village  sites,  pottery,  etc.,  in  Me- 
donte  township,  Simcoe  Co.,  and 
supposed  inscribed  rock  in  Mus- 
koka,     (H.) 

Vol.  xlvL,  No.  190.    Aug.  9, 1890- 

Contains  on  pages  1  and  2,  a 
lengthy  article  on  Indian  archie  - 
logy,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cuts of  specimens  in  the  possession 


of  the  Ont.  Archsco.  Museum*  in* 
eluding  stone  and  clay  pipes,  tubes, 
awls,  totems,  copper  implements, 
etc.,  by  David  Boyle.     (C.) 

Jan.  15,  1887.     Indian  graves 
on  the  Humber. 

Not'ce  of  paper  read  before  the  York 
Pioneers  by  Chai*.  Durand,  Dec.  26, 
1886,     (C.) 

Sept.  8,  1896, 

P.  7  contains  account  of  discovery  of 
the  Otonabee  Serpent  Mound.     (H.) 

Toronto  Mail  (Newspaper.) 
Sept.  14, 1889. 

Contains  account  of  human  bones 
found  in  Mindemoya  Cave,  Mani- 
toulin  Island.     (H.) 

Sept.  20,  1889. 

Notice  (p.  8,  col.  2)  of  ossnary  and 
contents,  near  Thornhill,  York 
County.     (C.) 

Toronto  Telegram  (News- 
paper) 

Mound  Builders.  Mar.  16, 
1886  (or  a  few  days  earlier.) 

Reference  to  the  mounds  of  Rainy 
River.     (H.) 

Traill,  Mrs.  Oatherine  Parr. 

The  Canadian  Crusoes ;  A  tale 
of  the  Rice  Lake  Plains. 
376  pp.     Boston.  1881. 

Contains  :  description  of  preparation 
of  lice  (pp.  203-204),  mortar  (204), 
stone  implements  (368),  artistic  work 
(pp.  376-6).     (C.) 

Van  Oourtland,  Edward. 

Notice  of  an  Indian  burying 
ground.  Canadian  Jour- 
ncd,  vol.  i.,  1852-1853,  pp. 
160-161. 

Describes  an  Indian  burying  ground 
and  contents  discovered  at  Bytown 
(Ottowa)  in  1843.     (C.) 

Wallace,  Joseph,  Sen. 

Early  History  of  Orillia. 
Orillia  Packet  Nov.  15  and 
22,  1895. 

Mentions  various  prehistoric  sites  c  n 
the  ground  no«r  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Orillia.     (H  ) 
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A     Fishing    Station    of     the 

Ancient   ^nriiya  Identified. 

The  Canadian  Indian  (Sault 

Ste.  Marie).     Pp.  134.-138. 

Describes  hurdles  for  fishins;,  at  the 
Narrows,  Lake  Simcoe.     (H.) 

Wallbridge,  Thomas  Oamp- 
bell. 

On  some  ancient  mounds  upon 

the   shores   of   the   Bay   of 

Quinte.  Canadian  Jouimal, 

new  Series,  vol.  v.,  1860,  pp. 

409-417,   with    two    plates 

between  pages  482-483. 

Ddscribes  mounds  and  contents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Redneraville  and 
Massassaga  Point.     (C  ) 

Weld,  Isaac,  Jr. 

Travels  through  the  States  of 

North  America  and  the  Pro 

vinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 

Canada   during    the    years 

l79.">-7.      Fourth     Edition. 

Illustrated  and  embellished 

with    16    plates.      London, 

1807,  2  vols. 

Describes  Indian  dress  and  ornaments, 
231-8  ,  brooches,  23t) ;  bracelets, 
rings,  ear-rings,  etc.,  236  ;  nose  pen- 
dants. 237  ;  silver  and  shell  breast- 
plates, 237 ;  utensils,  241-3 ;  weapons, 
213-4;  wampum,  249-52  ;  quill- work, 
259-60.     (0.) 

Wilson.    Sir  Daniel,    LL  D., 

F.xt-S  £j* 

Hints  for  the  formation  of 
a  Canadian  collection  of 
ancient  crania.  Canadian 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  1854-1855, 
pp.  345-346.  Signed  "  D. 
W."     (C.) 

Observations     suggested     by 

specimens  of  a  class  of  con- 

chological  relics  of  the  Red 

Indian    tribes    of     Canada 

West.     Canadian  Journal, 

vol.  iii„  1854-1855,  pp.  155- 

159. 

Describes  specimens  of  tropical  shells 
found  with  Indian  remains  ;  also 
describes  an  ossuary  in  B^^verly 
township.     (C.) 


Displacement  and  extinction 
among  the  Primeval  Races 
of  Man.  Canadian  Journal, 
second  Series,  vol.  i.,  (1856) 
p.  4.     (H.) 

The  Ancient  Miners  of  Lake 
Superior.  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, second  Series,  vol.  i., 
(1856)  pp.  225-37.     (H.) 

Discovery  of   Indian  remains 

in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

Canadian    Journal,    new 

Series,  vol.  i.  (1856)  pp.  511- 

519. 

Describes  discovery  of  a  skeleton,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  etc.,  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Windham.     (0. ) 

Indian  remains.  Canadian 
Journal,  new  Series,  vol. 
i.  (1856)  pp.  654-55C. 

Describes  an  Indian  barrow  near 
Orillia,  Simcoe  County,  from  which 
70  skulls,  some  beads,  copper  ket- 
tles, etc.,  were  taken.  Signed 
**  D.  W,"    (C.) 

Physical  ethnology.  Smith- 
sonian Report  (1862),  Wash- 
ington, 1863,  pp.  240-302. 

Treats  of  crania  of  Canadian  Indians, 
256  table  of  measurement  of 
Huron  crania,  259  ;  of  Algonkin 
crania,  260.     (C.) 

The  Huron  race  and  its  head 
form.  Journal  of  the 
Anthrop.  Instit.  of  Great 
Brit,  and  Ireld.,  vol.  i., 
(1872)  pp.  262-263. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Institute,  April  8,  1872.     (C.) 

^h^  TTp^^"  ^"^^^  and  its  head 
form.  Canadian  Journal, 
second  Series,  vol.  xiii. 
(1871-3)  pp.  113-134. 

Has  comparison  of  Barrie  skull  with 
that  of  a  mound  builder.  Plates 
opposite  pp,  113,  126,  128  ;  table  of 
measurements,  p.  131.     (0  ) 

Prehistoric  Man.  Researches 
into  the  origin  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  London  (1862),  2 
vols. ;  second  edition  (1876), 
2  vols. 
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Passim,  and  at  i.,  105,  archaeological 
dircovtries  at  Toronto.     (C.) 

Ethnical  Forms  and  Unde- 
Kcribed  Artificial  Dibtortion 
of  the  Human  Cranium. 
Canadian  Journal,  second 
Series,  vol.  vii.  (1862),  pp. 
399-446. 

•  Plates,  399  (Barrie  skull),  406,  438  ; 
Huron  skull  from  Barrie,  400, 
401.     (C.) 

Some  Ethnological  Aspects 
of  Conchology.  Canadian 
Journals  second  Series,  vol. 
iii.  (1858),  pp.  377-409. 

Shell  ornaments  of  Chinook  Indians, 
p.  380  ;  find  (in  1848)  of  shells  and 
pottery,  p.  399 ;  Indian  cemetery 
near  Orillia,  pp.  399-400.     (C.) 

Narcotic  Usages  and  Super- 
stitions of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  Canadian  Journal, 
second  series,  vol.  ii.  (1857), 
pp.  233-264,  continued,  pp. 
324-344. 

Plate  of  Babeen  and  Chippeway  pipes, 
p.  254 ;  Mohawk  pipe,  p.  326 ; 
Chinook,  p.  331  :  Cree,  p.  333 ;  pipe 
of  Chippeways  of  Manitoulin  Island, 
p.  333  ;  plate  of  Babeen  pipe,  p. 
334.     (C.) 

Supposed  prevalence  of  one 
Cranial  Type  throughout 
the  American  Aborigines. 
Canadian  Journal,  second 
Series,  vol.  ii,  (1857),  pp. 
406-435. 

Measurements  of  Chippeway  skulls 
(Lake  Couchiching),  p.  422  ;  general 
type  of  Canadian  Indian  skulls,  p. 
424-425;  Western  Canada  Hurons, 
p.  428  ,  Six  Nations,  p.  429.    (C.) 

Supposed  prevalence  of  one 
Cranial  Type  throughout 
the  American  Aborigines. 
Edinburgh  New  Philos. 
Journ.,  vii.  (1858),  1-32.   (C.) 

Some  Ethnological  phases  of 
Conchology.  /tid.ix.  (1859), 
65-82 ;  191-210.     (C.) 

On  some  modifying  elements 
affecting  the  ethnic  signifi- 


cation of  peculiar  forms  of 
the  human  skull.  Ihid,  xiv. 
(1861;,  269-281.     (C.) 

On  some  modifying  elements 
affecting  the  ethnic  signifi- 
cation of  peculiar  forms  of 
the  human  skull.  Canadian 
Journal,  second  Series,  vol. 
XV.  (1861).     (C.) 

Trade  and  Commerce  in  the 
Stone  Age.  Trans.  Eoy. 
Soc,  Canada,  sect.  ii.  (1880), 
pp.  59-87. 

Contains  descriptions  of  Canadian 
flints  (pp.  71-72).  obsidian  (79), 
pir  es,  Chippewa  (82):  stone  relics 
(86),  spear-points  (85).     (C.) 

The  Huron-Ironuois  of  Canada. 
A  Typical  Race  of  the 
American  Aborigines.  Trans* 
Roy.  Soc,  Canada,  vol.  ii.' 
(1884),  sect,  ii.,  pp.  55- 
100.     (C.) 

The  Lost  Atlantis  and  other 
Ethnographic  studies  (1892). 

A  collection  of  monographs,  including 
various  references  to  Ontario  archseo- 
logy.     (H.) 

Winsor,  Justin 

The  progress  of  opinion  res- 
pecting the  origin  and  anti- 
quity of  man  in  America. 
Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America.  Edited  by 
Justin  Winsor.  Vol.  i. 
(1889),  pp.  369-412. 

Contains  valuable  bibliographical  itema. 
Also,  p.  877  and  389.  figure  of  Hoche- 

laga  skull  from  Dawson's    '*  Fossil 

Men."     (C.) 

Withrow,  Rev.  W.  H 

Last  oi  the  Huron  Tndiap^. 
Canadian  Monthly  ii.,  409. 

(H.) 

The  Mound  Builders  and  Cliff 
Dwellers,  Methodist  Maga- 
zine and  Review,  Nov.  1896. 

Refers  to  the  *'  extremely  valuable  dis- 
covery or  identification  that  has  just 
been  made  "  of  the  Serpent  Mound 
•*in  the  Township  of  Otonabee  by 
Mr.  D.  Boyle."     (H.) 


Horatio  Hale, 
Born  at  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A., 

May  8rd,  1817. 

Died  at  Clinton,  Ontai^. 

December  28th,  1896, 


Mr.  Hale  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished philologist,  and  applied  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can languages  to  the  furtherance  of  ethnic  and  anthropic  studies. 

When  an  undergraduate  he  was  appointed  Philologist  to  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  Commodore  Wilkes, 
in  which  capacity,  the  result  of  his  investigations  elicited  the 
approval  of  the  best  linguistic  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Many  of  the  numerous  valuable  papers  he  wrote  are  em- 
bodied in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies. 

His  best  known  work  is  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  based 
on  the  translation  of  two  manuscripts  in  the  Mohawk  and  Onon- 
daga dialects,  and  treating  of  the  origin,  laws  and  ceremonial 
customs,  of  the  Five  Nations. 

He  discovered  in  Ontario  the  last  survivors  of  the  Tutelos, 
formerly  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and.  on  the  basis  of  their 
language,  identified  them  as  being  connected  with  the  Dakotas. 

As  an  influential  member  of  the  British  and  American  Asso- 
ciations for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  aided  in  forming  the 
anthropological  sections  of  both  these  societies. 

He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Association  and 
president  of  its  Anthropological  section,  besides  which  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society,  the  New  England  Historico-Genealogical  Society, 
the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  many 
other  societies. 

His  correspondence  with  the  world's  most  distinguished  eth- 
nologists and  philologists  was  very  extensive,  and  was  maintained 
almost  until  his  last  day. 

He  frequently  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  our  archaeologi- 
cal work,  and  referred  to  it  in  terms,  which,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  aflTorded  much  encouragement. 

Mr.  Hale's  place  in  scientific  ranks  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and 
perhaps  none  will  more  readily  acquiesce  in  this  statement  than 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  so  long  shared 
his  mantle,  must  now  wear  it  alone. 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL  REPORT- 


^0  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.  £>.,  M.P.P.,  Minister  of  Ed'i cation: 

Sir, — Owing  to  the  time  and  attention  demanded  in  connection 
with  the  removal  and  re -arrangement  of  all  our  archaeological  material 
this  year,  comparatively  little  was  effected  by  way  of  field-work.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  report  is  but  a  meagre  one. 

As  now  installed  in  your  Departmental  Buildings,  the  specimens 
show  to  much  better  advantage,  and  are  therefore  more  interesting 
and  valuable  educationally  than  they  were  before,  and  this  is  their 
only  use. 

The  wall -cases  provided  are  admirable  for  the  display  of  numerous 
large  ethnological,  as  well  as  large  archaeological  specimens,  and  if  the 
table-cases  corresponded  with  these  in  commodiousness  and  appearance, 
nothing  better  could  be  desired.  It  has  been  well  said,  I  think  by 
Prof.  Flower,  recently  President  of  the  British  Association,  that  "  a 
finished  museum  is  a  dead  museum,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  dictum 
ours  is  so  very  much  alive  that  for  many  years  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  more  room,  especially  in  the  shape  of  table-cases, 
for  in  those  alone  is  it  possible  to  examine  small  specimens. 

Since  the  removal,  more  specimens  have  been  presented  to  the 
collection  by  visitors  than  during  any  other  similar  period,  and  as  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
ethnology  of  our  own  and  other  continents  than  we  have  done,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  our  prospects  of  growth  along  this  line  are 
very  good,  and  students  may  expect  to  have  before  long,  material  by 
means  of  which  to  effect  comparisons  and  arrive  at  conclusions. 
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Our  collection  of  crania  has  increased  very  considerably  during  the 

last  few  years,  and  I  atn  much  pleased  to  report  that  Dr.  James  Q. 

Caven  has  undertaken  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  each  specimen, 

supplying  measurements,  and  such  other  information  as  is  required  to 

satisfy  the  demands  of  modem  science.     This  work  will  occuppy  Dr. 
Caven*s  attention  as  he  may  find  time,  during  1898,  and  it  is  hoped 

that  the  results  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  next  report. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  1898,  there  will  be  opportunities  to 

reach  many  places  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Curator  has  beeu 

directed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours,  respectfully, 

DAVID  BOYLE, 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 

16,325.  Stone  pipe  Calgary,  North  West  Territory.  John  F.  Holden. 
Toronto  Junction. 

16.328.  Slate  gorget,  lot  20,  con.  7,  Vespra  township,  Simcoe  county. 
Christopher  Scott,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.329.  Chert  arrow-heiwl,  lot  20,  con.  10,  Vespra  township.  Augustine 
Quinn,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.330.  Stone  axe,  lot  11,  con.  1,  Flos  township.  Allan  Laidlaw,  per  A. 
F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Ban*ie 

16,831.  Stone  axe.  lot  1,  con.  10,  Medonte  township.  Christopher  Shire, 

per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 
16,332.  Stone  axe,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county.  James 

Davis,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.  Barrie. 
16,^533.  Stone  axe,  lot  8,  con.  7,  Oro  township.  Arch.  McDuft*,  per  A.  F. 

Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.334.  Stone  axe,  lot  8  con.  11.  Innisfil  township.  Alfred  Wamica,  per 
A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A,  Barrie. 

16.335.  Clay  pipe,  lot  1,  con.  5,  Medonte  township.  Found  in  skeleton's 
jaws.     F.  Whitelock,  per  A.  F.  Hunter.  M.A.,  Barrie. 

16.336.  Clay  pipe,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro  township,  Simcoe  county,  (com- 
plete specimen).    Jas.  Davis,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.337.  Clay  pipe,  lot  4,  con,  8,  Oro  township.  Simcoe  county.  James 
Davis,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Barrie. 

16.338.  Clay  pipe,  lot  20  con.  10,  Vespra  townsliip,  {very  modem).  P. 
Quinn,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A,  Barrie. 

16.339.  Clay  pipe,  lot  20,  con.  10,  Vespra  township,  (totem  pipe  ?  effigy 
lost).     P.  Quinn,  per  A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

16,341.  Stone  gouge,  very  line,  found  in  a  gravel  pit,  south  shore  of 
Lake  St.  Louis,  two  miles  west  of  Chateauguay  river  mouth,  or  six 
miles  west  of  Caughnawaga.     R.  W.  Leonard,  C.  E. 

16,342-16,344.  Beads  made  from  small  quadrupeds'  jaw  bones,  York 
township,  York  county.     S.  Dunn. 

16,345-16,349.  Clay  vessels  from  Arizona  pueblos,  (Hale  collection)  by 
exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,350-16,352.  Clay  vessels,  Cuzco,  Peru,  (Montez  collection)  by  ex- 
change from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 

16,353.  Stellar,  stone  club-head,  Cuzco,  Peru,  (Montez  collection)  by 
exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
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16,354.  Llama  cup,  Cuzco,  Peru,  (Montez  collection),  by  exchange  from 

the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
16,356-16,359.  Clay   vessels,  from  Nicaragua,  by  exchange  from  the 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
16,360-16,366.    Clay  vessels,  from   Arkansas,  (Riggs    collection),   by 

exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
16,367-16,369.  Clay  vessels  from  Chimbote,  Peru.  (Dorsay  collection), 

by  exchange  from  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago. 
16,370-16,874.  Clay  vessels  from  Costa  Rica.  (Scriven  collection),  by 

exchange  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago* 
16.375.  Buddha,  rudely  carved   in   pyritiferous  steatite,  looted  from  a 

temple  in  Hyderabad,  India. 
16,*^76.  Large  clay  cinerary  urn,  Ossabaw  Isl.  Bryan  county,  Georgia. 

Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 
16,37 . .  Shell  digging  tool,  (FvXgur  carica)  Ossabaw  L-*l.,  Bryan  county, 

Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 
16,378.  Shell  drinking  cup,  found  near  human  remains.  Darien,  Mc- 
intosh county,  Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia, 
16379.  Shell  spade,  surface  find,  Ossabaw  Isl.,  Bryan  county,  Georgia^ 

Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.380.  Shell  spade,  surface  find,  Ossabaw  Isl.,  Bryan  county,  Georgia. 
Clarence  B.  Moore.  Philadelphia. 

16.381.  Shell  drinking  cup,  showing  intentional  perforation  sq  often 
practiced  by  the  Florida  Indians,  and  less  frequently  by  the  South 
Georgia  Indians,  to  "  kill "  the  vessel,  and  thus  release  its.  spirit 
for  the  use  of  the  spirit  of  the  body  with  which  it  was  buried. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,382-16,404..  Large  shell  beads,  found  with  calcined  human  remains 

in  portion  of  a  cinerary  urn.  Mound  C,  Bluff  Field,  Ossabaw  IsL, 

Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 
16,405-16,430.  Medium  size  shell  beads.  Mound,  Ossebaw  Isl,  Bryan 

county,  Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia* 
16,431-16,435.  Large  shell  beads,  Mound  C,  Bluff  Field,  Ossabaw  Isl, 

Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.436.  Fresh  water  mussel  shell,  perforated  for  suspension.  Found 
with  calcined  human  bones  in  Mound  C,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossa- 
baw Isl.,  Bryan  county,  Georgia.    Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.437.  Ornamented  bone  found  with  human  skeleton.  Mound  A.,  Law- 
ton  s  Field,  Darien  county,  Georgia,  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

16.438.  Shell  tpol,  surface  find,  Bryan  county,  Georgia,  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Philadelphia. 


16,4ti9.  Small  piece  of  artificially,  perforated  pumice  stone  (two  holes). 

From   shell   heap   near   Turtle   Mound,   New   Smyrna,    Volusia 

county,  Florida.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 
16,440-16,441.  Potsherds  used  as  hones,  Mound  C,  Bluff*  Field,  Ossa- 

baw  Isl.,  Georgia.    -Clarence  B.  Moore,  Pldladelphia. 
16,4*2-l<s44*^.  Hammer-stones,  Mound  C,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossabaw 

Isl ,  Gi'orgia.     Clareuce  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 
16,444.  Bone   awl.    Mound    C.,     Middle   Settlement,  Ossabaw   Island, 

Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,455.  Shell  (columella)  pendant.  Mound  C,  Middle  Settlement,  Ossa- 
baw Isl.,  Georgia.     Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16,446-16,449.  Koughly  worked  stones,  found  together  in  a  cinerary 
urn,  Mound  C,  Bluff'  Field,  Ossabaw  Isl.,  Georgia,  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.450.  Lurge,  inverted-bell-shaped  clay  urn.  Whole  exterior  orna- 
mentally marked.  Contained  adult  skeleton  bones  much  decayed, 
St.  Catherines  Island,  Liberty  County,  Georgia.  Clarence  B. 
Moore,  Philadelphia. 

16.451.  "Medicine"  mask  used  by  the  late  Chief  Ska-na-wa-ti,  an 
Onondaga  Fire-keeper,  and  one  of  the  leading  Iroquois  Medicine 
men  on  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  Ontario.  Miss  E.  Pauline 
Johnson,  Brantford. 

16,452  Ska-na-wa-ti\s  turtle-shell  rattle  used  in  certain  portions  of  the 
medicine-  making  ceremony.   Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  Brantford. 

16.453.  Iroquois  wampum  belt,  traditionally  regarded  as  not  less  than 
three  hundred  years  old.  This  was  buried  with  others  during  the 
Colonial  war.     Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  Brantford. 

16.454.  Western  wampum  bel  of  dentalium  shells.  Miss  E.  Pauline 
Johnson,  Brantford. 

16.455.  Chiefs  large  silver  medal,  tevip.  George  III.  Obtained  from 
Mississauga  Indians  who  frequented  Goderich  about  fifty  years 
ago.     Mrs.  Cameron. 

16.456.  Bird  amulet  (cast),  near  Plattsville.  Henry  Smith,  New 
Hamburg. 

16.457.  "  Banner-stone  "  (cast).  James  Rennie.  Henry  Smith,  New 
Hamburg. 

16.458.  Small  tube  (cast).  Wm.  Kerr,  3rd  concession  of  Wilmot. 
Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

36.459.  Small  stone  pipe  (cast),  Alberta,  North-west  Territory.  Iloury 
Smith,  New  Hamburg. 
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16.460.  Small  clay  pipe  (cast),  Indian  camping-ground,  Smith's  Creek. 
Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

16.461.  Large  clay  pipe  (cast)  north  of  Wilmot  township.  Henry  Smith, 
New  Hamburg.  / 

16.462.  Large  stemmed  clay  pipe  (cast),  south  side  of  Baxlen,  Wilmot 
township.     Henry  Smith,  New  Hamburg. 

16.463.  Twenty-two  "  flints  "  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  as  cui  attempt 
to  imitate  Indian  workmanship  of  this  kind.  Henry  Smith,  New 
Hamburg. 

16,464-16,604.  One  hundred  and  forty  bronze  and  white  metal  medals, 
struck  by  P.  W.  Ellis  and  Co.  Toronto,  in  commemoration  of  im- 
portant historical  events,  and  as  exhibition,  college  and  school 
prizes.  'J'his  collection  will  be  kept  up  as  new  medals  ap- 
pear, and  the  collection  will  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
proposed  historical  museum.  P.  W.  Ellis  and  Co.,  Wellington  St. 
E.,   Toronto. 

16,605.  Ojibwa  (Mississauga)  cradle  of  very  superior  quality,  used  in 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Madwayash,  Saugeen,  and  presented  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Marsden,  Alderville,  per  Pashigeezhik,  a  Mississauga 
student  at  Victoria  CJoUege,  Toronto. 

16,606-16,607.  Paloeolithic  celts,  Thennes,  Thezy,  France.  Sir  John 
Evans,  Hemel,  Hempstead,  England. 

16,()08.  Paloeolithic  celt.  Brickfield,  Hitchin,  England.  Sir  John 
Evans,  Heaiel  Hempstead,  England. 

10.609.  Stone  pipe-bowl.  Orchard  Beach  Farm,  East  Gwillimbury  town- 
ship, near  Keswick  P.  O.  York  county.  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 
Byng  Inlet. 

16.610.  Imperfect,  trumpet-mouthed  clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  28,  con.  7, 
Scott  township,  Ontario  county.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.611.  Half  of  small  clay  pipe-bowl  similar  to  16,610,  and  from  the 
same  place.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.612.  Pigeon  s  head,  neatly  moulded,  from  edge  of  a  clay  pipe-bowl, 
lot —  con.,  7,  Whitchurch.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.613.  Small  and  somewhat  roughly  made  clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  28,  con. 
7,  Scott  township.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

10.614.  Almost  cylindrical  clay  pipe-bowl,  marked  on  upper  end  w^ith 
seven  fine  parallel  lines,  making  the  same  number  of  narrow 
collars  round  the  bowl.  Four  shallow  holes  at  irregular  intervals 
have  been  made  immediately  below  the  collars.  Lot  28,  con.,  7, 
Scott,  Ontario  county.     Dr.  W.  L  T.  Addison. 


16.615.  Part  of  clay  pipe- stem  showing  marks  of  cord  that  the  clay 
was  moulded  around  to  form  the  stem-hole.  Near  Aurora,  con.  7, 
Whitchurch,  York  County,  Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.616.  Small  piece  of  moulded  and  burnt  clay — has  been  broken  from 
from  a  larger  piece.     No  locality.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.617.  Ear  of  clay  vessel,  showing  how  it  was  luted.  No.  locality. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.618.  Rubbing-stone— apparently  fine  grained,  Hudson  River  shale 
— worn   hollow   and   very   smooth.      No  locality.     Dr.  W.  L.  T 
Addison. 

16.619.  Small  two-holed  gorget  of  Huronian  slate  from  northern  part 
of  Michigan.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.620.  Bone  bead-like  form,  2^  inches  long,  having  an  oblong  hole 
7-16  inch  long,  and  3-16  inch  wide  cut  in  the  middle.  By  closing 
both  ends  with  the  thumbs  and  blowing  flute-wise  into  the  hole, 
a  weak  whistle  may  be  produced.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.621.  Similar  to  16,620,  but  one-fourth  of  an  inch  longer,  and  not  so 
wide.  The  hole  in  this  specimen  is  about  the  same  length  as  in 
the  preceding  one,  but  is  nearly  twice  as  wide.  It  is  also  orna- 
mented.    Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.622.  Small  bead-like  bone  1 J  inches  long.  Extremities  very  rough  ; 
has  small  hole  badly  made  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  somewhat 
like  16,220  and  16,621.  Found  in  "Old  Fort  "ground,  Whit- 
church, York  county.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.623.  Small  deer-horn  (one  prong)  ground  at  tip  to  a  chisel  edge. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16,624-16,637.  Fourteen  bone-beads  from  half  an  inch  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  long,  found  in  various  northern  parts  of  York  county. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.638.  Bone-bead.  con.  7,  Whitchurch.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.639.  Small  stone,  having  a  shallow  pit  or  hollow  on  one  side  as  for 
a  drill-rest  to  place  against  the  forehead  or  chin.  No  locality. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.640.  Triangular  piece  of  chert  an  inchijin  height,  seven-eighths  of 

an  inch  wide,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across  the  base ; 

has  black  vein  in  the  middle.     Some  rubbing  seems  to  have  been 

been   done,  but   the  form   may  be  wholly  natural.     No  locality. 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.641.  Bone  awl  or  needle,  lot  28,  con.  7,  Scott  township,  Ontario 
county.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.642.  Bone  needle  or  awl,  con  7  near  Aurora,  Whitchurch.  Dr.  W, 
L.  T.  Addison. 
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16.643.  Bone  needle,  lot  28,  con.  7,  Scott  township,  Ontario  county^ 
Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16.644.  Small  pendant — water-worn  slate,  1 J  inches  long,  artificially 
bored  at  one  end,  no  locality — probably  North  York.  Dr.  W.  L. 
T.  Addison. 

16.645.  Pendant  made  from  a  corallite,  discoidal,  1^  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  probably  North  York.  Dr.  W. 
L.  T  Addison. 

16,646-671.  Twenty -six  fragments  of  pottery  bearing  characteristic 
markings,  chiefly  from  lot  2«s,  con.  7,  Scott  township,  Ontario 
county.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16,672-16,693.  Eleven  flints,  from  various  places.    Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addison. 

16,694-16,699.  Five  small  stone  axe  blades,  mostly  from  lot  28,  con.  7, 
Scott  township.     Dr.  W.  L.  T.  Addiscn. 

16.700.  Small  vetebral  (turtle)  bone,  carved  to  represent  a  dofr  or  fox^ 
by  Allan  Comego.  Allan  Comego,  Alderville,  per  Pashigeezhik^ 
(Richard  Black). 

16.701.  Slate  gouge.  Shearer's  Point,  Alnwick  township,  Northumber- 
land county.     Pashigeezhik  (Richard  Black),  Alderville. 

16.702.  Discoidal  stone  an  inch  and  three-fourths  in  diameter  and  five- 
eights  of  an  inch  thick,  slightly  pitted  near  the  middle,  on  eew^h 
side.  Samuel  Frazer,  lot  10,  con.  2,  Tay  township,  Simcoe 
county,  per  Campbell  Shaw,  Midland. 

1 6,708.  Long  ogee  bar  amulet,  Beausoleil  Island. 

16.704.  Clay  pipe,  strongly  marked  human  face,  stem  gone.  Levi 
Taylor,  Victoria  Harbor.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.705.  Square  mouthed  clay  pipe,  near  Waverley,  Simcoe  County. 
Mr.  Brown.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.706.  Square  mouthed  clay  pipe,  near  Waverley.  Mr.  Brown.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.707.  Clay  pipe-head  —  pinched  human  face  much  injured.  T. 
Crawford,  Midland.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.708.  Clay  pipe-head,  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Large.  ^ 

36.709.  Clay  pipe  head,  near  Waverley,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W, 
Large. 

16.710.  Clay  pipe-head,  broken,  near  Penetanguishene,  Simcoe  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.711.  Clay  pipe  head,  parallel  horizontal  lines  all  round,  near 
Waverley,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large 

16.712.  Clay  pipe,  good,  stem  broken,  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr, 
E.  W.  Large. 
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16.713.  Clay  pipe,  pinched  human  face,  found  by  T.  Crawford  near 
Midland.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.714.  Clay  pipe,  pinched  human   face,  near  Penetanguishene.     Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.715.  Coarsely  made   clay  pipe,  with  short   stem  :  near    Waverley, 
Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Lar^^e. 

16.716.  Clay  pipe  bowl,   trumpet-moutht^d :    near   Waverley,  Simcoe 
county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.717.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  bulged  in  the  middle :  near  Waverley,  Simcoe 
county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.718.  Clay  pipe  bowl,    trumpet-mouthed,  well  made:  near  Emery, 
York  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.719.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  pinched  face  broken  off.  Brown's  farm,  near 
Waverley,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Lnrge. 

16.720.  Part  of  clay  pipe,  with  two  rings  roun*!  the  middle.  Brown's 
farm,  near  Waverley.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.721.  Clay  pipe  bowl,  niutilated,  probably  an  owl's  head :  near 
Penetanguishene,  Simcoe  county.     1  )r.  R.  W.  Lar^e. 

16.722.  Part  of  rim  of  a  large  trumpet- mouthed  clay  pipe  :  near  Pene- 
tanguishene.    Dr.  R.  W.  Laroe. 

16,728.  Small  and  rudely  made  clay  pipe:  near  Penetanguishene.     Dr. 

R.  W.  Large. 
1624  Part   of  a  clay  pipe  bowl  surmounted  by  a  bird's  head  :   near 

Vasey,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.725.  Soapstone  pipe,  plain,  short  stem.  Found  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
near  Vasey.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.726.  Elliptical  vasiform  pipe  of  vsoapstone;  no  locality.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Large. 

16.727.  Vasiform  soapstone  pipe :  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R 
W.  Large. 

16.728.  Part  of  a  bowl  of  a  soapstone  pipe  of  unusual  form,  widening 
near  the  stem :  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.729.  Small  soapstone  pipe,  perfect,  near  Midland,  Simcoe  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.730.  Part  of  a  slate  implement,  3|  inches  long,  and  about  7-16  of 
an  inch  thick  in  the  middle — cross  section  rhomboidal:  near 
Vasey,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.   W.  Large. 

16.731.  Small  brown  stone  t  ol,  2f  inches  long,  and  |  wide,  pointed 
at  one  end :  near  Emery,  York  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,782.  Part  of  a  bone  tool,  probably  a  harpoon  end,  with  hole  for 
attachment  by  a  string  to  the  handle  :  near  Vasey.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Largo. 
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16.733.  Bone  awl,  ornamental  on  one  side   with  diagonal  and  other 
lines  :  near  Emery,  York  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.734.  Bone   awl,  plain,  four  inches  long :  near   Emery.     Dr.   R.   W. 
Large. 

16.735.  Bone  awl,  four  and  three-fourth  inchc'^  long:  near  Emery. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,736-16,741.  Bone  awls  of  various  sizes :  near  Emery,  York    county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.742.  Bone  awl,  three  inches  long:  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  C(»unty.      Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.743.  Bone  harpoon,  four  inches  long,  two  barbs,  hole  in  one  end. 
Mr.  Bell,  Waveriey.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.744.  Wooden  bowl,  ornamental  carving,  bought  from  a  half  breed 
named  Cowan :  near  Wyebridge.     Dr.  R.  W.  Laige. 

16,745-16,776.  Thirty-two  flints  from  Simcoe  and  northern  parts  of 

York  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
16,777.  Large   quartz  spear-head,  roughly  chipped,  no  locality.     Dr. 

R.  W.  Large. 
16,778-16,779.  Two  quartz  aiTow-heads,  no  locality  given.     Dr.  R  W. 

Large. 

16.780.  Deer  horn  prong  with  chisel- shaped  point:   near  Emery,  York 
county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.781.  Deer-horn  prong,  slightly  worked  to  form  a  punch  point:  near 
Emery.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.782.  Small  bone  pin,  ends  rounded  :  near  Emery.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
16,78*i.  Bone  bead,  2^  inches  long:  near  Vasey.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
16,784.  Triangular  piece  of  large  sub-tropical  shell.  If  inches  long : 

near  Penetanguishene,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 
16,785-16786.  Two  bear  s  teeth,  much  worn,  from  ash  beds:  near  Emery. 

Dr.  R  W.  Large. 
16,787.  Large  and  thick  bone  awl,  broken  at  the  point :  near  Emery. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
16,788-16,794.  Seven   carpel  bones,  (probably  deer)  variously  worked, 

some  ground  flat  on  one  side  and  some  bored  in  different  places  : 

near  Emery  and  Vasey.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 

16.795.  Aluminum   medal,   bearing   Dominion   coat  of  arms.     C.   C. 
James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

15.796.  Stone  adze,  8  inches  long,  found  by  Paul  Bigsail,  Snake  Island, 
Lake  Simcoe.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.797.  Double  ended  stone  adze,  one  end  degraded  to  hammer  use, 
near  Vasey.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
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16,79S.  Iron  tomahawk,  (French):  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Large. 

16.799.  Iron  tomahawk,  (French):  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R. 
W.  Large. 

16.800.  Pair  of  small  scissors,  much  corroded,  probably  of  French 
make,  and  connected  with  the  old  Huron  Mission :  near  Penetan^i- 
shene,  Simcoe  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large, 

16.801.  Hammer-stone,  found  near  Vasey.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.802.  Rubbing-stone,  not  much  used — originally  a  water- worn  stone, 
near  Emery.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.803.  Coarsely  finished  stone  axe,  7 J  inches  long :  near  Vasey.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.804.  Water- worn  pebble,  originally  oval,  but  ground  down  at  two 
ends  to  make  it  round  or  nearly  so:  near  Midland,  Simcoe  county. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

1G,S05.  Two    water- worn    pebbles,    used    as   hammers   and   rubbing 

atones :  near  Emery.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 
1 6,806.  Unfinished  "  butterfly  "  banner-stone.     Dr.  R.  W.  I^rge. 
16,807-16,810.  Four  iron  tomahawks  (French),  found  in  North  Simcoe. 

Dr.  R  W.  Large. 
16,811-16,830.  Fragments  of  pottery,  ornamented  with  dots  and   lines, 

from  various  places  in  York  and  Simcoe  counties.     Dr.  R.  W. 

Large. 

16.831.  Ovate  hammer-stone,  slightly  hollowed  on  one  side:  near  Vasey. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.832.  Celt,  six  inches  long,  well  made:  near  Vasey.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 

i  6,833.  Part  of  unio  shell,  perforated  near  the  hinge :  no  locality.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Large. 

16.834.  Celt  or  adze,  five  inches  long:  no  locality.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.835.  Quadrangular  rubbing-stone:  no  locality.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.836.  Large,  well  polished,  bead-like  bone,  five  inches  long,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  at  each  end :  near  Emery,  York 
county.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 

16.837.  Clay  pipe,  plain,  with  sharp  angles  at  junction  of  bowl  and 
stem.     King  Township,  York  county.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

1 6.838.  Clay  pipe  bowl.  Stony  Lake,  near  Peterboro'.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.839.  Clay  pipe  bowl :  near  Vasey,  Simcoe  county.  Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 
16,84'0.  Slate  tub*>,  three  and  three-fourth  inches  long:  near  King  Vil- 
lage.    Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,841.  Small  celt  or  chisel,  having  a  small  transverse  groove  one  inch 
from  upper  end.  as  if  for  fastening  to  a  handle.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 
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16.842.  Small  bone  needle  of  peculiar  make,  and  slightly  ornamented  : 
near  Penetanguishene.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.843.  Weaving  needle  with  hole,  one  end  broken :  near  Emery.  Dr. 
R  W.  Large. 

16.844.  Small  bone  awl,  apparently  being  prepared  for  cutting  into 
two:  near  Emery.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16,8^5.  Seven  bone  awls  or  needles:  near  Emery.     Dr.  R  W.  Large. 
16,848.  Neolithic  celt,  Swaft'ham  Fen,  Cambridge,  England.     Sir  John 
Evans,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

16.847.  Roughly  made  celt.     Henry  Merriam,  Harwood. 

16.848.  Small  and  very  elegant  iron  axe  used  in  the  Bihe  spirit-dances, 
Angola  (Portuguese)  S.  W.  Africa.     Mrs   John  Currie,  Toronto. 

16.849.  Small  musical  instrument  consisting  of  thirteen  steel  (?)  tongues 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  carved  board,  seven  inches  long  and  four 
inches  wide.    Cisamba,  Angola.  Africa.     Airs.  John  Currie. 

16,850 — 16,853.  Four  iron-tipped  arrows  (two  of  them  poisoned)  from 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Africa.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16,854-.  Native  made  copper  wire.  Bailundu,  S.  W.  Africa.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

16.855.  Shallow  clay  dish  of  native  make,  Bihe.  Angola,  S.  W.  Africa. 
Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.856.  Wooden  bowl,  Cisamba,  Bihe,  Angola.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.857.  Rope  of  native  Hbre  and  native  manufacture.  Bailundu  Angola, 
Africa.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.858.  Fine  pottery  clay,  near  Bailundu,  Angola,  Africa.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

16.859.  Coarse  pottery  clay,  near  Bailundu,  Angola,  Africa.  Mi's. 
John  Currie. 

16,S60.  Copper  of  native  smelting,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew  a 
Cross,  Garenganze  country,  S.  W.  Africa.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.861.  Working  axe — iron  blade,  Bihe,  Angola,  Africa.  Mra  John 
Currie. 

16.862.  Anklets  consisting  of  twelve  small  iron  bells,  like  sleigh  bells. 
Bihe,  Angola,  Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.863.  Slave  whip  of  rhinoceros  hide — used  in  driving  slaves  to  the 
coast,  Angola.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 

16.864.  Slave  shackle  of  wood,  used  to  fasten  the  feet  of  slaves  during 
periods  of  rest  on  their  way  to  the  coast,  Angola.  Mrs.  John 
Currie. 

1 6.865.  Iron  ore,  Bihe,  Angola,  Africa.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 
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16.866.  Two  yards  of  native  cotton  cloth  two-and-a-half  feet  wide 
Bihe,  Angola,  Africa.     Mrs.  John  Currie. 

From  16,848  to  16,866  were  procured  by  the  Rev.  Walter  T. 
Currie,  the  only  Canadian  Congregational  Missionary  in  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Angola,  West  Africa,  and  are  presented  by  his  mother. 
The  iron  and  copper  mentioned  in  connection  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
specimens  are  of  native  production,  from  the  ore  to  the   iinished  article. 

16.867.  Double-pointed  flint,  notched  near  the  middle.  Mre.  T.  E. 
Craig,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 

16,861.  Small,   light   colored,   chert   arrowhead.      Mrs.     T.   E.    Craig, 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
16,869-16,1877.  Crania,  from  ossuary,   in    Innisfil   township,    Simcoe 

county.     A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A.,  Barrie. 
16,870.  Cranium   very  much  deformed  by   frontal    pressure,   Britirfi 

Columbia.     Miss  M.  R.  Lingard  Green,  Victoria,  B.C. 
16,871-16,874.  Crania,   from     ossuary,    near    old    Fort    Ste.    Marie, 

Christian  Island. 
16,875.  Soapstone   pipe,  tastefully  carved    human   figure    sitting  on 

top   of  stem   piece,   with  back   to   bowl.  North  shore   of  Lake 

Superior.     John  Monague,  Christian  Island. 
16,876-16,878.  Three   clay  pipe  heads,  lot   14,  concession  3,  CoUing- 

wood  township,  Simcoe  county.     A.  F.  Hunter,  M.A. 

lfi,879-16,880.  Plain  clay  pipes  perfect,  with  short  stems,  near  Mid- 
land, Simcoe  county.     Arthur  Crawford. 

16,881-16,884.  Clay  pipe  bowls,  various  patterns,  near  Midland. 
Arthur  Crawford. 

16.885.  Pinch-faced  and  conical  capped  clay  pipe,  near  Midland.  Arthur 
Crawford. 

16.886.  Small  water-worn  stone,  one  and  three-fourth  inches  long, 
mocassin-shaped — drilled  at  ankle  portion — near  Midland.  Arthur 
Crawford. 

16.887.  Small  string  of  beads,  mostly  of  Ejiropean  make — near  Mid- 
land.    Arthur  Crawford. 

16.888.  Large  disc  shell  bead  or  gorget,  and  string  of  European  and 
Indian  beads.     Dr.  R.  W.  Large. 

16.889.  Fragments  of  a  large  and  well-made  clay  pot.  The  rim,  which 
is  complete,  varies  from  13  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  York  town- 
ship.    Dr.  R.  B.  Orr,  Toronto. 

16,890-16893.  Four  small  pieces  of  native-made  cloth,  mounted  between 
plates  of  glass :  found  in  Florida.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadel- 
phia. 
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16.894.  Large  stone-headed  club,  with  eagle  feathers,  North  West  Ter- 
ritory.    J.  Ross  Robertson,  M.R,  Toronto. 

Per  a.  F.  Hunter,  Barrie. 

16.895.  Small  pipe,  lot  14,  con.  2,  CoUingwood  township.    John  Bailey, 

16.896.  Stone  axe,  lot  16,  con.  12,  Innisfil.     Robert  Metcalf. 

16.897.  Three  stone  axes,  lot  15,  con.  12.     John  L.  Wamica. 

16.898.  Bone  chisel,  lot  3,  con.  8,  Oro.     Neil  McNevin. 

16.899.  Stone  axe,  lot  18,  con.  12,  InnisGl.     Robert  A.  Carr. 

16.900.  Bone  awl,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.    Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.901.  Porcupine  s  tusk,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.     Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.902.  Stone  gouge,  lot  10,  con.  8,  Vespra.     Peter  Curtis. 

16.903.  Stone  chisel,  lot  20.  con.  8,  Vespra.     Peter  Curtis. 

16.904.  Stone  axe  (slate  ?),  lot  20,  con.  H,  Vespra.     Peter  Curtis. 

16.905.  Bone  awl,  lot  20,  con.  8,  Vespra.     Peter  Curtis. 

16.906.  Clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  20,  con.  8,  Vespra.     Peter  Curtis. 

16.907.  Clay  pipe  (mended),  lot  20,  con.  8,  Vespra.     Peter  Curtis. 

16.908.  Clay  pipe-bowl,  lot  22,  con,  8,  Vespra.     Thomas  Dawson. 

16.909.  Stone  axe  or  chisel,  lot  22,  con.  8,  Vespra.     Thomas  Dawson. 

16.910.  Small  axe  or  chisel,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.     Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.911.  Piece  of  bone  with  perforation,  lot  21,  con,  3,  Vespra.     Daniel 
Quinlan. 

16.912.  Bone  beaxis,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.     Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.913.  Bone  awl,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.     Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.914.  Bone  pin  or  bodkin,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.     Daniel  Quinlan. 
16,916.  Pot  fragment  (drilled),  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.    Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.916.  Pointed  bone  implement,  lot  2 1 ,  con.  3,  Vespra.   Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.917.  Perforated  clam-shell,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.     Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.918.  Columella  of  shell,  with  three  perforations,  lot  21,  con.  3,  Ves- 
pra.    Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.919.  Beaver  s  tusk  (fragment),  lot  21,  con.  3,  Vespra.  Daniel  Quinlan. 

16.920.  Bone  chisel,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro.     James  Davis. 

16.921.  Pointed  bone,  lot  4,  con.  8,  Oro.     James  Davia 
16,922-16,992.  Seventy  oeolithic,  paloeolithic  and  neolithic  specimens, 

from  various  localities  in  England,  Ireland  and  France.     From 
the  Rev.  R.  Ashington  BuUen,  Keigate,  England. 
16,993-16,995.  Three  specimens  brought  by  Seton-Karr,  from  Soma^ 
liland,  Africa..     Rev.  R.  Ashington  BuUen,  Reigate,  England. 
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16,997.  Rattle,  aa  used  in  theChoogichooivikt43ok,or  Serpent  Dance,  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  Micmacs.  The  dance  was  said  to  symbolize  the 
Pleiades,  and  the  rattle  to  symbolize  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake. 
Stansbury  tiagar,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  George  E.  Laidlaw,  of  Balsam  Lake,  has 
placed  in  the  already  large  collection  from  his  neighborhood,  several 
hundred  extremely  valuable  specimens,  including  clay  pipes,  many  of 
which  are  quite  unlike  any  previously  in  the  museum  ;  clay  and  stone 
gambling(?)  discs ;  bone  awls  or  needles,  one  of  which  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  ornamented  on  one  side  with  incised  line-f,  forming  hu  irre- 
gular pattern  ;  hammer-stones,  celts,  rubbing  stones,  carboni^^ed  com, 
beans  and  cherry-stones,  besides  numerous  miscellaneous  articles, 
including  a  great  many  fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  matched  and  united.  A  large  portion  of  this  collection 
has  been  procured  by  Mr.  Laidlaw's  sifting  carefully  the  material  form- 
ing ash-beds  on  old  camp-sites.  All  the  specimens  found  thui  have 
been  kept  in  groups,  and  carefully  numbered,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
preserve  this  method  of  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  Balsam  Lake  coun- 
try is  concerned,  thus  to  show,  at  a  glance,  all  that  has  been  left  to 
represent  the  domestic  economy  of  the  old-time  Indian. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  SPECIMENS. 
Methods  of  Working, 


Fig.  1— J  diuceter. 
Illustrative  of  steps  in  primitive  man's  attempts  to  supply  himself 
with  tools  from  the  materials  that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand,  specimens 
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like  the  one  figured  here,  are  full  of  interest  It  is  a  dingy  bluish 
argillaceous  pebble,  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  a  little  more  than  three 
in  breadth,  and  less  than  an  inch  and  one-half  in  thickness  at  the 
thickest  part.  The  natural  shape  of  this  pebble  has  suggested  to  some 
ancient  inhabitant  its  capability  for  adaptation  as  some  sort  of  tool 
or  weapon,  probably  a  celt  or  tomahawk,  but  as  it  was  not  sufficiently 
symmetrical  for  his  purpose  he  has  proceeded  to  reduce  it  to  the 
desired  form  by  tlie  primitive  method  of  pecking. 

Nearly  half  of  the  side  shown  has  been  subjected  to  this  |rocess, 
while  the  nwt  of  the  surface  retains  its  original  smoothly,  water-worn 
appearance.  On  the  opposite  side  fully  five-sixths  of  the  whole  .surface 
has  been  pecked. 

To  some  event  that  frustrated  the  old  workman's  intention, 
we  are  indebted  for  this  instructive  specimen,  which  was  found  in  the 
townnhip  of  North  Easthope,  Perth  County  and  presented  to  as  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Nichol,  of  Stratford. 


This  piece  of  soapstone  has  been  deeply  notched, 

prolmbly  with  the  intention  of  cutting  it  into  three 

or  more  pieces,  but  perhai'S  only  for  a  kind  of  rude 

ornamentation.     The   value  of  the  specimen  consists 

not  so  much   in  what  it  may  have  been  meant  for, 

-^-'  as  for  the  reason  that  when  closely  examined  one  can 

Fijt.z-idiimeter.    see  how  the  work  was  done,  even  being  able  to  tell 

the  order  in  which  the  notches  were  made.     It  was  found  by  Dr.  W. 

L.  T.  Addison,  (no  locality). 

Drill  Rest. 

Figures  'i  and  4  show  in 
full  size  both  sides  of  a  stone 
that  seems  to  have  been  used 
as  a  head-rest  for  a  fiddle- 
bow  drill.     The  shallow  pit  on 

one  side  docs  not  look  like  the 

...  -  e      .-  Fig^  8  Mid*— Full  dM, 

beginning    of   a    pert  oration 

Bearings  of  this  kind  must  have  been  in  frequent  use  to  place  against 

the  forehead,  the  chin,  or  the  chest,  when  the  drill  was  worked  by  one 

man.     Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  this  supposed  use  is  the  small 

size  of  the  stone.     It  was  found  in  an  ash-bed,  by  Mr,  Laidlaw. 


Clay  J'ipes. 

This,large  and  rather  gracefully  formed  pipe 
is  from  Bex iey  township.  The  stem — once  much 
longer — has  been  ground  or  rubbsd  down  for 
comfoi-t  to  the  smoker,  and  the  hole  has  been 
enlarged  aa  if  at  some  time  it  was  intended  to 
insert  a  wooden  stem.  Found  by  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Laid  law. 

1"he  t»  o-fiiced  clay  pipe  is 

somewhat  damaged  on  one  side. 

Since   the   loss  of   its  stem  the 

fractured  end  has  been  rubbed 

down    and   rounded  oft   at   the 

edge,  and  ihe  yeneralty  smooth 

and  worn-looking  surface  of  the 
Fig.  fi— i  diuneler  ,     ,  .   ._,  ,         ,  Fige-id"!". 

whole    outside,   seems   to  show 

that  it  has  been  canied  about  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  bangle,  or 
other  personal  ornament.  The  large  fracture  on  the  top  of  one  side 
has  been  made  since  the  pipe  was  last  used — perhaps  it  was  done  by 
the  plough  or  the  harrow. 

The  clay  is  of  exceedingly  close  texture,  showing  a  few  particles 
of  mica.  It  was  found  on  lot  5,  concessions,  Bexley,  the  farm  of 
Mr  Wm.  Irwin,  on  which  many  line  specimens  have  been  turned  up 
with  the  plough. 

Another  jiipe  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  in  figure 
7.  This  one  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Laidlaw,  near  Bal- 
sam Lake  and  is  a  fair  specimen.  The  eyes  and  moutr. 
are  marked  by  depressions  made  by  means  of  _a 
slightly  Sfjuare-edged  tool. 

Pipe-bowls  ornamented  with  two 
liuman   faces  are  not   very   common, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen 
Fig  7-  i  diameter  ^^^^  ^^^'  **'"  father,  had  three,  tor  it  is 
quite   apparent   that    one    has    been 
broken  off.     They  are  of  a  common  conventional  type, 
requiring  but  little  more  to  produce  them   than   is  Fig,  s-idiametet. 
possible  with  a  few  finger-pinches.     This  specimen  is  from  Int  5,  con- 
cession 5,  Bexley. 

2  AS. 


1« 

An  expresaive  face  appears  on  this  fr^ment  of  a  pipe  bowl,  from 
lot  5,  coLceseion  6,  Bexley.  Although  the  workmanship  is  rude,  it 
possesses  much  dash,  and  shows  attempts  at  portraiture  that  one 
seldom  sees  in  Indian  art. 

We  have  here  not  only  an  upright  furrow  or 
wrinkle  over  the  nose,  but  we  have  the  cheeks 
sharply  marked  oft'  from  the  nostrils  by  a  diagonal 
channel  at  each  side.  This  is  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  in  Ontario  specimens — 
even  in  Aztec  representations  of  the  human  face, 
this  feature  ii  very  rare.  The  nostril  holes  are 
carefully  marked  by  means  of  two  small  punctures 
no  larger  than  a  pia-point,  and  the  lower  lip  and 
chin,  which  are  usually  failures  in  such  attempts. 
Fig  fl— Fuli  lize  ^^^  ''*  ''^''*  '^^'^  well-formed,  but  the  upper  lip  is 
weak  and  there  has  leen  no  pretence  made  to 
form  eyebrows. 

The  whole  face,  too,  is  much  longer — more  oval,  than  faces  are 
usually  respresented,  and  it  is  marked  otf  from  the  rest  of  the  pipe  by 
a  series  of  email  holes,  continued  round  the  top  of  the  forehead,  which 
stands  above  the  edge  of  the  bowl. 

This  mask  from  a  ulay  pipe  is  very  inferior  to  that 
shown  in  figure  9,  although  some  attention  has  been  paid 
here  also  to  detail.  Like  figure  9,  the  face  is  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  dots  or  slight  punctures,  but  in  this  case 
they  run  across  the  lower  edge  of  the  forehead.  Nostrils 
are  roughly  expressed  ;  the  eyes  have  been  made  by  a 
round  pointed  instrument,  and  without  much  care,  but  yj- jo-ldi 
the  face  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  expressiun  because 
some  pains  have  been  taken  to  indicate  a  few  teeth.  Found  by  Mr. 
Laidlaw  on  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley. 

Another  pipe  mask  is  shown  in  figure  II.  In 
this  case  some  trouble  has  been  taken  to  form  eye- 
balls, and  to  make  them  oval,  and  deeply  pitted ;  and 
a  fairly  good  nose  without  nostrils  marks  the  face, 
but  every  other  feature  is  poorly  brought  out.  espec- 
ially the  chin.  This  pipe-bowl  has  been  blackened, 
and  retains  its  color  very  well. 
Tig.  11— idi»m.  The  (Fig.  12)  strongly  marked,  yet  expressionless  face  is 
■on  a  pipe  found  near  Victoria  Harbor,  and  belongs  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Large's 
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collection.     The  pipe  is  unusually  thick — from  three- 
eights   to  five-eighths  of  an   inch  on   the   face  side. 
The  hole  in  the  bowl,  shows  that  it  has  been  enlai-ged 
by  means  of  cutting  since  the  pipe  was  moulded.    The 
eye-balla  are  very   roughly  worked  up,  and  occupy 
much  of  what   should  be  the   cheeks.      The  mouth, 
fully  five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  is  connected  with 
the  inside  of  the  bowl,  the  inner  end  of  the  hole  being 
Fig,  i-v-^inm.      very  small  and  round.     Perhaps  the  intention  was  to 
show  smoke  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  mask  simply  for  its  comi- 
cal effect,  when  the  pipe  was  in  use 


Fitn.  13  ud  14.    Full  (ize. 

The  somewhat  odd-looking  mask  from  a  pipe,  illustrated  above. 
Was  found  near  Woodbridge,  York  county,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cowling. 
The  two  projections  on  the  head  of  this  mask,  as  well  as  the  larger  one 
behind,  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a  foj^hion  in  hair-diessing. 
The  face  has  been  very  carefully  worked,  and  the  finish  is  unusually 
good.     The  eyes  and  mouth  are  indicated  by  slight  elevations 

This  pipe-bowl  has  a  face  quite  unlike  iiny- 
thing  else  in  the  miiseum,  there  being  a  very  decided 
hollow  at  the  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  fore- 
head—  the  eyeballs  are  raised,  and  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  giving  the  cheeks  a  natural  ap- 
pearance than  is  usual.  Originally,  as  with  uiost 
clay  pipes,  this  one  had  a  stem ;  when  it  was  broken 
a  hole  was  bored  through  the  mouth  for  ^the 
insertion  of  a  wooden  one.  ^ig.  ib,  i  diim. 


In  6g.  15  we  find  the  same  kind  of  elevations  as  in  figure  I4>and 
somewliat  lesa  so  in  figures  8  and  10  and  suggesting  a  mode  of  doing^ 
up  the  hair,  perhaps  after  the  manner  of  the  Cheveux  Belev^s,  of 
whom  Champlatn  said,  "  Not  one  of  our  courtiers  takes  so  much 
trouble  in  dressing  his  hair"  [as  they  do],  Thia  pipe  was  found  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Laidlaw  near  Balsam  Lake. 

The  workmanship  on  the  pipe  here  illustrated  ia 
verv  course,   and    almost  expre3si^nle8^   except  that 
there  lian  lieen   an  attempt  made  to  form  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  there  is  a  slight  depression  where  it  joins 
the  brow.     The  pipe  is  heavy  and  clumsy, 
the  side  bearing  the  lace  being  over  an 
inch   in  thickness.     G.  E.  Laidlaw,  Bex- 
ley. 
:Fig.  18,  i  tium.  jrjg  J7  represents  another  clay  pipe 

on  which  is  moulded  a  human  faj;e.     A  little  care  has  been 
taken  to  indicate  eye-brows,  but  as  usual,  the  chin  is  weak. 
Found  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  in  Bexley  township.         Fig,  17.  l  diwn. 
This  somewhat   spirited  imitation   of   a   bird's    head 
'  surmounts  the  edge  of  a  clay  pipe  found  by  Dr.   R.   W. 
Large,  near  Vasey,  in  Simcoe  county. 
There  is  scarcely  enough  character 
about   it   to   enable   one    to   say  any 
more  than  it  is  just  a  bird's  head,  in 
Fig,  18,      which  respect  it  differs  from   another 
4  diameter,    dgj^j  qq  ^  pjp^    bowl    found    by    Dr. 
W.  L.  T.  Adilison,  on  the  7th  concession  of  Whit- 
church, York  county.     Respecting  the  lattter  it 
would  seem  plainly  the  intention  to  represent  the 
head  of  the  passenger  pigeon.     The  workman  has 
moulded  well  marked  rinys  for  eyes,  and  there         ^*"  ^^'"°  »   '■*" 
is  a  gi-oove  extendinc;  from  the   lower  end    of  the  neck  to  the  tip. 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  bill  to  repre-sent  an  anatomical  feature. 

]t  may  be  that  the  markings  on  the 
neck  Bie  intended  to  indicate  feathers. 

Figure  20  imitates  a  birdforn  ,  the 
beak    being   broken.     The  tail  feathers 
are  indicated  by  a  few  lines  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  design  of  this  pipe  reminds 
Fig.aOid>.».eter.  o"e  of  more  southern  types  of  pottery. 

Found  near  Balsam  Lake,by  Mr.Laidlaw. 


Stonk  Pipes. 

But  for  the  fact  that  on  the  back  of  the  Bpecimen  here  figured 
lliere  remains  a  slight  hollow,  one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  this 
stone  head  had  once  formed  part  of  a  pipe  bowl- 
Considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  carving 
of  this  head,  for  not  only  are  slight  elevations  left 
to  mark  the  eye-balls,  but  what  is  of  still  more 
unusual  occurrence,  eyebrows  arc  faintly  shown, 
and  tlie  chin  is  fairly  well  indicated  — much  better, 
indeed,  than  is  brought  out  in  the  engraving  ;  and 
'  Adam's  apple '  has  been  attended  to  also.  The 
ears  are  rudely  carved,  but  perhaps  the  chief  failure 
is  in  the  nose,  the  shortness  of  which  gives  the 
FiK.  21,  full  Hiip.  c  ■  -1 

race  a  negroid  appearance. 

The  bonnet-like  covering  is  somewhat  unusual.  Only  on  two 
other  pipes  among  several  hundreds  in  our  collection  does  this  occur 
— one  a  very  fine  stone  head  from  lot  34,  concession  7,  Beverly,  the 
farm  of  Mr.  James  Dwyer ;  and  the  other — part  of  a  clay  pipe  found 
near  Midland — not  far  from  where  this  specimen  was  found,  on  the 
farm  af  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford.  The  stone  is  limestone  ;  in  appearance 
much   like  that  of  the  Dwyer  head.     See  report  18b7-8,  p.  4(j. 

The  crown  of  the  cap  still  show«  the  workman's  laying-out 
marks,  namely,  two  very  small  pits  near  the  centre,  through  which 
have  been  drawn  two  lines  at  right  angles. 

A  few  features  of  the  work  are  suggijstive  of  European  influence, 
if  not  of  actual  touch. 

Among  some  specimens  pi-ocured  last  suuiiner 
from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Arthur  Crawford,  near  Mid- 
land, is  the  stone  pipe  (figure  22)  which,  although 
much  weathered,  sliows  faint  traces  of  human  fea- 
tures. The  material  is  a  soft  limestone.  At  the 
lower  end  may  still  be  seen  part  of  the  hole,  so 
commonly  found  in  some  pipes  that  are  made  to  be 
used  with  a  wooden  steiu,  as  in  this  case,  the  stem- 
hole  being  on  the  back  of  the  bowl. 

This  altogether  unique  pipe  (fig.  23)  is  also  of  soap- 
stone,  nearly  quadrangular  in  cross-section,  the  side 
shownand  the  opposite  side  being  a  little  rounded.  The 
projecting  proportion  seems  intended  to  represent  the      '^'     '  °   """' 
head    of   some    long-billed  bird — perhaps    a   crane — but    the   lower 
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portion  of  the  back  is  broken  off.     At  Uie  base  of  the  pipe  there  haa 
been  a  hole  for  stem  attachment.     The  stem-hole  is  behind,  a  littla 
below   the   middle.      Found   near   Balsam 
'      Lake  by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 

The  pipe  represented  by  6gure  24  is  of 
mottled  soapstone,  and  ia  very  rudely 
carved  in  imitation  of  a  person  seated,  the 
arms  i-esting  on  the  knees.     The  right  leg  ' 

is  broken.  Between  the  feet  is  a  small 
m  no  i  J-  hole  for  a  string;  to  hold  it  to  the  wooden 
Fig.23,idi«.  u-  I,        r      J        u    I  1  ,.  Fig.  34,  4 di*. 

stem,  which  entered  a  hole  nearly  midway 

in  the  back.     The  lower  side  of  the  base  is  marked   off  into   small 
squares      Found  in  Bexley  by  Mr.  Laidlaw. 

Ston'E  Discs. 

If  stones  of  this  kind  were  not  used  for  gambling  purposes,  or  in 
the  playing  of  some  game  for  mere  amusement,  it  is  hard  to  say  in 
in  what  other  way  they  could  have  been  employed,  Figui-e  25  ia 
made  darker  on  the  side  shown  tiian  on  the  other  side,  which  is  also 
marked  with  a  cross. 

Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  Curator  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  in  Philadelphia,  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  special  study  of 
aboriginal  g^mes  and  gaming  appliances,  and  when  the  results  of  hia 
researches  appear  in  print,  no  doubt  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
use  to  which  objects  of  this  description  were  put. 


rid.  35,  full  aize.  Fig.  26,  lull  aiie. 

Similar  to  the  former  is  the  stone  represented  by  figure  26,  but 
the  latter  is  smaller  and  Ic^s  carefully  made  of  what  seems  to  be 
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Hudson  River  shale.  'J'he  face  not  shown  retains  a  good  deal  of  Ight- 
colored  limy-looking  matter  that  may  have  been  used  to  distinguish 
the  sides  readily.  On  it  also  an  additional  line  runs  half  way  across- 
one  section,  but  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  bad  workmanship 
only. 

Both  discs  were  found   on  the  Arthur  Crawford  farm  near  Mid- 
land, in  North  Simcoe. 

Bone. 

The  very  fine  specimen  of  bone  tool  or  weapon  here 
figured  is  ten  and  one- half  inches  long,  an  inch  wide  at 
the  butt,  and  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  side  to  the  left  of 
the  reader,  the  opposite  side,  or  edge,  being  not  more  than 
three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thiekcess.  It  is  plainly 
split  or  otherwise  worked  from  a  leg  bone,  perhaps  a 
deer's.  The  side  not  shown  in  the  cut  is  hollow.  The 
markings  shown  are  grooves  about  1  m.  deep,  and  seem 
to  have  been  produced  purely  for  ornamentation. 

This  specimen  was  found  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  on  a  village 
site,  lot  5,  concession  5,  township  of  Bexley.  He  refers 
to  it  in  his  notes  as  a  "dagger."  It  may  have  been 
employed  as  such,  but  as  the  side  of  the  point  shovvn  in 
the  engraving  is  worn  smooth,  apparently  from  usage, 
while  the  other  side  still  show  the  scratches  that  have 
been  made  in  reducing  it  to  shape,  the  inference  is  that  it 
rather  served  the  purpose  of  a  tool,  and  one,  too,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  great  size,  has  been  employed  in  light 
work,  hollow  side  up,  the  forefinger  of  the  worker  resting 
in  the  natural  groove. 

It  is  the  largest  bone  tool  of  this  type  that  has 
reached  the  museum. 
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Fig  28-i  diameter. 

Bone  awls  or  "  needles "  seldom  bear  marks  of  any 
kind,  by  way  of  ornamentation.  The  one  illustrated  here 
is  an  exception.  Some  of  the  marks  near  the  butt  end 
may  have  been  counters.  It  was  found  near  Emery, 
York  County,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Large.  It  is  not  improbable  that  awl-like 
specimens  so  ornamented  were  used  as  dress-pins  rather  than  as  borers. 


Fig.  27- 
i  diameter. 
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The  two- barbed,  haipoon-like  weapon  shown  by  figure  twenty- 
-eight,  was  found  by  a  Xfr.  Bell,  near^Waverley,  Tay  township,  in  the 


Fig.  29— i  diameter. 


old  Huron  country.     It  was  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.     It 
forms  part  of  the  Dr.  Large  collection. 


Shell  Work. 


Fig.  S0->|  diameter. 

Figure  30  represents  a  very  well  made  bead,  or  gorget  of  shell, 
the  material  being  part  of  some  conch  of  sub-tropical  habitat. 

Tl)e  three  concentric  circles  in  the  middle  and  the  arcs  on  the 
margin  have  been  described  from  central  points  by  means  of  something 
answering  tt.e  purpose  of  compasses,  as  have  also  the  smaller  circles 
surrounding  the  'dots.  The  pattern  has  been  carefully  laid  out,  and 
quite  as  accurately  worked  out.  Although  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  on  the  edge,  and  about  three-sixteenths  in  the 
middle,  two  holes  having  a  diameter  of  two  millimeters  are  bored 
from  edge  to  edge,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  which  are  not  on  the 
specimen  itself,  The  extremities  of  the  holes  bear  evidence  of  much 
wear. 

This  very  fine  specimen  was  procured  by  Dr.  Large  near  Pene- 
tanguishene,  Simcoe  County. 
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CiipPEB. 

Not  many  finds  of  native  copper  rolica  have  been  made  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe.  What  we  call  a  spear  is  from  Bexley  township,  but  it 
may  have   been  a  knife,  the  purpose  of  which  it  would  serve  very 


Fin.  Sl.-i  dwmeter. 

mucli  belter.  \Vl.en  fresh  from  the  smith's  hands  this  must  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  object — the  blade  is  quite  thin,  (ahnost  too  much 
so  for  thrusting)  and  has  been  highly  finished.  The  socket  looks  as 
if  it  liad  been  shaped  on  a  luandril.  This  specimen  was  found  by  Mr, 
M.  Sayers,  of  Bexley. 

Textile  Work. 


F}f.  32.-GrUB  M«t,  Ojihwal  StarRenn  F»I1b. 

When  examining  a  collection  of  Indian  relics,  although  there  may 
be  much  in  it  from  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge 
of  aboriginal  home  life,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  vast 
quantity  of  primitive  workmannhip  has  nothing  to  represent  it  in  our 
day.  Almost  everything  of  hide,  of  wood,  and  of  vegetal  material 
generally,  has  disiappeared.  Now  and  again  we  meet  with  fragments 
of  matting  and  of  coarse  cloth,  that  fall  to  dust  before  any  examina- 
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tion  of  the  texture  can  be  made.  This,  however,  is  enough  to  show 
us  that  the  Indian  woman  of  old  added  the  work  of  the  weaver  to  her 
numerous  other  duties.  Nor  has  the  art  been  wholly  lost.  Navajo 
blankets  are  to-day  produced  in  considerable  quantities  for  commercial 
purposes,  on  account  of  certain  valuable  or  peculiar  features  in  their 
make-up,  perhaps  more  especially  in  their  designs.  British  Columbian 
Indians  yet  weave  water-tight  buckets  from  spruce  roots,  and  natives 
in  districts  remote  from  European  influence  continue  to  produce 
coarse  fabrics  after  ancient  methods  although  they  make  little,  if  any- 
thing, that  may  be  used  for  clothing  purposes. 

When  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Post,  Sturgeon  Falls,  nea»  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  I  was  much  interested  in  the  mat-work 
turned  out  by  the  Indian  women  of  that  neighborhood,  and  with  the 
kindly  assistance  of  Mr.  Ross  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
store,  I  succeeded  in  getting  from  an  Indian  woman  a  rush  mat,  half 
finished,  and  still  attached  to  the  upper  bar  of  the  simple  loom  on 
which  the  warp  was  stretched.  F^esides  the  bar  mentioned,  (as  seen  in 
the  engraving)  the  loom  consisted  of  an  upright  pole  at  each  side,  one 
end  of  which  was  fitted  into  a  hole  at  the  extremity  of  the  cross-bar, 
while  the  other  rested  on  the  ground.  When  in  use,  this  primitive 
apparatus  stood  at  a  slight  inclination  from  the  weaver,  the  upper  bar 
being  supported  by  the  wall  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  weaving  process 
consisted  of  paSvsing  a  stout  cord  as  woof,  in  and  out  among  the  de- 
pendent rushes,  to  produce  the  desired  patt.m,  which,  in  this  case,  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  best  designer  in  Huddersfield  or  Heckmondwyke, 
the  l)ody  of  the  mat  being  of  the  natural  straw-color  of  the  rushes, 
while  the  pattern  is  worked  in  strips  of  dark  red,  blue  and  green,  the 
dyes  being  of  vegetable  origin,  rich,  but  quiet  in  tone. 

Before  very  long  we  shall  be  unable  to  become  possessed  of  such 
specimens,  and  an  eflbrt  should  be  made  at  once  to  collect  every  avail- 
able type-sample  of  woven  work  from  the  hands  of  our  Indians. 

But  although,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
many  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  finer  .sorts  of  fabric,  we  are  for- 
tunately in  possession  of  some  fragments  found  by  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Moore*  in  Florida,  during  his  extensive  and  exhaustive  explorations 
in  that  State. 

On  first  thought,  one  may  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  rea,sonable  standard  of  ccnnparison    bets^een  the  products   o 


*  These  specimens,   neatly  mounted  between   ])lateK  of  glass,  form  part  of  a 
valuaV)le  gift  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Moore  this  sunmier  ;  see  numbers  16,376  to  16,460 
and  16,890  to  16,893,  in  preceding  list  of  additions  to  the  mu.seum. 
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plates  so  far  apart  and  so  diverse  in  character  as  are  Ontario  and 
Florida,  but  we  have  the  very  best  of  proof  that  between  these  points 
there  was  considerable  interchange  of  material  in  pre-Columbian  days, 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  influence  been  marked,  that  Mr.  Frank 
Hamilton  Gushing  in  a  letter  to  a  Toronto  friend  has  written  :  "  These 
[the  OntarioArchaeological  collections]  are  easily  the  first  representative 
of  Dominion  territory  in  existence,  and  they  are  invested  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  value  as  being  representative  also  in  part,  of  the 
ancestral  Huron-Iroquois  stock,  and  in  part  of  a  culture,  growth  and 
development  in  art  of  the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  Canada,  that  far 
exceeds  anything  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

"  The  conventional  side  of  art  is  exemplified  in  several  of  the 
pipes,  stone  and  ten-a-cotta,  particularly  in  the  little  fox-head  pipe, 
(which  exhibits  such  remarkable  and  regular  eye  and  lip  marks)  both 
approaches  and  suggests  the  characteristic  art  of  the  Mound-Builders, 
and  this,  taken  with  the  presence  in  the  same  collections  of  Gulf  vari- 
eties of  the  Busycon  shell,  wrought  for  all  the  world  as  were  like 
objects  found  by  me  in  the  Keys  of  Florida,  extends  still  further  the 
influence  of  the  very  remarkable  and  highly  developed* arts  of  those 
far  southern  lands. 

"  This  is  so  far  true  that  in  the  report  I  am  now  preparing  for  the 
Government  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  find  it  almost 
indispensable  to  make  studies  of  those  collections  and  secure,  if  I  can, 
figures  of  some  of  the  specimens  that  illustrate  these  points. 

"  All  these  features  are  unique,  yet  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
Toronto  collections  and  render  them,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  collections 
of  this  continent." 

Apart  from  Mr.  Cushing's  strongly  corroborative  testimony,  we 
may  readily  undei-stand  that  the  knowledge  of  an  art  so  conducive  to 
appearance  and  comfort  as  weaving  is,  would  speedily  extend  itself 
over  an  area  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  territory  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  required  materials.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  hesitation 
in  offering  the  fairly  well-preserved  Florida  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  an  Ontario  art  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
illustrative  specimens. 

All  the  figures  are  magnified  from  four  to  five  diameters  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  distinctly  the  character  of  the  meshes. 

On  of  the  clumsiest,  but  strongest  arrangements  of  w^arp  and  woof 
is  that  shown  by  means  of  figure  :  3,  It  differs  to  the  extent  of  only 
one  or  two  degrees  from  the  simple  *  in  and  out '  texture  of  the  Ojibwa 
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grass-mat,  fi^re  f)2.  Here  the  woof  is  made  to  bind  two  and  three 
strands  of  the  waip  in  place  of  only  one  to  another,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  cross  threads  are  made  to  form  loops,  passing  under  four 
and  coming  back  over  two  or  three  warp-strands,  and  this  in  such  a 


Figure  33 — FoDrdumteten. 


manner,  that  the  same  strands  are  not  bound  by  adjoining  threads 
of  woof.  A  8i>mewhat  similar  device  was  shown  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  porcupine  quill  work,  figured  and  described  in  the 
fourth  ArchfKological  Report  1890-91,  p.  23. 


Fig.  31— Four  ditmeter*.  Fig.  86— Foor  dUmateri 

In  figure  34  we  see  the  ordinary,  alternate,  interlacing  of  threads 
just  as  the  work  is  done  by  a  common  loom  to-day.  In  appearance 
this  arrangement  is  superior  to  that  shown  in  figure  33,  which, 
however,   in   point  of  strength   and  durability,  must  have  had   the 

advantage. 
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A  much  more  complicated  disposition  of  the  thrcails  appears  in 
figure  35,  and  one  still  more  so  is  seen  in  figure  36,  where  the  mesli  is 

of  such  a  character  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for 
ua  to  understand  how 
the  weaving  could 
have  been  performed 
without  the  assistance 
of  some  mechanical 
device  tliat  ha«  hith- 
erto escaped  observa- 
tion. 

Although  the  speci- 

nieiis  figured  ai-e  now 

n?.  :ii— iriTB  ainoewn.  of  a  dark  brown  color, 

we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  at  one  time  they  possessed  highly  colored 

patterns,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  objectionable  than  another  to 

an  Indian  eye  it  is  lack  of  brilliancy  in  hue. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  Hnd  that  I  had  overlooked  two 
fairly  well-preserved  specimens  of  cloth  found  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Beeman 
and  myself  near  the  east  shore  of  Baptiste  Lake.  Hastings  County,  in 
1891.  In  color  and  general  appearance  thf-^e  are  almost  identical  with 
the  Florida  specimens,  but  the  threads  are  somewhat  coarser. 


Fig.  87— Two  diKineten.  Fig.  38-Two  di»ineWr«, 

The  accompanying  hgures  show  the  character  of  the  mesh  in 
both  of  these  specimens. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  how  the  strongly  twisted  warp  in 
figure  37  is  held  together,  as  the  fibre  is  in  a  too  fragile  condition 
to  admit  of  being  handled  for  examination,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  other  specimen,  as  shown  by  figure  38,  in  which  both  warp 
and  woof  may  be  easily  distinguished  In  each  of  these  specimens  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  texture  is  difierent  from  that  of  any  of 
those  from  Florida,  and  it  is  nearly  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 


meshes   of  numerouB  other  arrangements   will  yet   be  found  in  this 
Province. 

Those  who  may  be  deairous  of  pursuing  the  study  of  this  depart- 
ment of  primitive  handicraft  are  recommended  to  read  a  most  original 
and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  for  1891-92 

Medicixk  Mark. 


Kig  39 

The  use  of  masks  for  dunces  and  'mummery'  purposes  is  perhaps  aa 
uuivei-sal  as  is  any  liuman  device,  and  it  is  not  Ijy  any  means  conlined 
to  those  we  called  savages,  as,  witness  carnivals,  mas(|uerade  balls,  and 
theatrical  performances.  The  savage,  however,  did  not  employ  masks 
so  much  for  disguiwe,  as  to  render  himself  hideous,  or  awe-inspiring, 
and  lie  delighted  in  tliase  that  represented  bears  and  other  animals,  as 
well  as  human-looking  faces.  Fig.  39  is  of  wood,  fitting  well  under  the 
chin  and  over  the  forehea^l.  It  is  painted  red,  anfl  among  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  very  old,  is  the  fact  that  the  bulg- 
ing eyeballs  arc  made  of  thin  metal.  Still,  as  thes*^  pieces  are  tixed 
over  much  larger  holes  in  the  wood,  this  may  be  only  a  modern 
addition.     Th-*  tuft  is  of  horse  hair. 

Miss  Pauline  Johnson,  from  whom  tliis  maak  was  procured,  says 
it  belonged  to  the  late  chief  Ska-na-wa-ti,  a  celebrated  Onondaga  Fire- 
Keeper.*  who  was  also  a  '  big  medicine  man.' 

*Tha  oflioa  of  "  Fire- Keeper"  aoiung  the  Ircquais,  in  beredituj,  and  coafiuvd  to  the 
OnoDdagw.  It  u  the  Fire-Keeper'*  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  wamponi  beltr.  and  to 
~~— ~~~~~  tbeii  recorda.     We  would,  peibkpa,  call  bim  an  Archiviit. 


This  is  the  maak  he  used  when  perfoniiiug  his  incantetioiiH  for 
the  making  of  '  medicine.' 

Bkass  Tomahawk. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  iron  tomahawks  of 
various  patterns  bearing  British  and  French  marks.  In  many  parts 
of  Ontario,  th&se  frauds  on  the  Indian  are  yet  turned  up  with  the 
plough.  The  best  type  of  tomahawk,  however,  is  comparatively  rare. 
In  it  the  pole  is  drilled  to  form  a  pipe  bowl,  the  handl«  being  bored 
for  use  as  a  stem.  Tomahawks  of  this  kind  are  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  for  presentation  to  chiefs   and  leading  braves,  but  no  doubt 


Fig.  40,  i  dik. 

many  of  them  were  exchanged  for  jieltrj'.  Brass  tomahawks  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurence.  The  one  here  figured  is  in  the  Laidlaw 
collection,  antl  was  found  near  Balsam  Lake,  It  is  of  graceful  form, 
somewhat  elaborately  chased  and  otherwise  decorated,  and  although 
not  more  than  one-fourth  as  heavy  as  the  largest  iron  weapons  of  this 
kind,  must  have  proved  much  more  serviceable  as  a  cleaver  in  war,  or 
as  a  calumet  in  times  of  peace,  only  that  in  the  latter  case  no  Indian 
would  degrade  himnelf  by  smoking  anything  but  a  good -old -fashioned 
stone  pipe,  as  all  his  people  had  done  before  him. 
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Unlike  mauy  of  the  tools  and  other  things  supplied  to  the  Indians, 
this  is  a  piece  of  honest  work — beautiful  and  useful.  The  latter 
quality  it  possesses  from  the  fact  that  the  '  bit '  is  of  steel,  neatly  dove- 
tailed into  the  brass,  but  not  soldered.  I  have  used  the  word  ■  steel," 
althouuh  the  material  is  as  soft  as  iron,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
'bit' has  lost  its  original  hardness  since- the  time  it  was  dropped,  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ago. 

TiiK  Jescit  Stone. 


Fig.  *1 
The    story  of  the    stone  here    illustrated  we  can  only    guess  at  ao 
tar  as  the  rude  carving  of  the  figures  is  concerned.     The  stone  itself  is 
simply  a  water-worn   one,  eight   inches   long,  five  and  a   half  inches 
wide,  and  three  inches  thick.     It  is  very  regular  in  form,  and  perhaps 
on  this  account  was  chosen   for  a  recording  purpose  by  him   who,  pre- 
sumably at  that   date,  carved  thereon  '■  1041."     Found  on  lot   2+,  con- 
cession .5,  (the  farm  of  Mr.  Murray,)  town.ship  of  Vaughan,and  County 
of  York,  we  know   of  no   Europtans  who   were   in  this   part  of  the 
>  country  at  that  time  except  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Brebeuf  and  Chaumo- 
I  not,  who  in  the  spring  of  that  year  returned  from  a  fruitless   missioD 
I  to  the  countiy   of  the  Neutrals,  and  were   then  on  their    way  to   Ste. 
I  Marie  (on  the  Wye). 

The  exact  route  followed  is  uncertain,  but  there  seems  to  be  some 
rea^n  for  the  belief  that  not  far  from  where  this  stone  was  found. 
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'fitood  the  Indian  lodge  mentioned  in  the  Relationa  as  the  asylum  of 
the  well-nigh  famished  priesta  on  their  homeward  journey.  The  story 
■as  briefly  told  by  Parkman  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  miesioQ  was  barren  of  any  other  fruit  than  hardship  and 
■danger,  and  after  a  stay  of  four  months,  the  two  priests  resolved  to 
return.  On  the  way,  they  met  a  genuine  act  of  kindnesa  A  heavy 
flnow-storm  arresting  their  progress,  a  Neutral  woman  took  them  into 
her  lodge,  entertained  them  for  two  weeks  with  her  best  fare,  per- 
suaded her  father  and  relatives  to  befriend  them,  and  aided  them  to 
make  a  vocabulary  of  the  dialect.  Bidding  their  generous  hostess 
farewell,  they  journeyed  northward,  through  the  melting  snows  of 
flpring,  and  reached  Sainte  Marie  in  safety." 

l>ean  Harris  in  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula,  Appendix  E.,  page  -i39,  discusses  the  "  Jesuit  Stone  "  some- 
what thoroughly,  and  any  who  may  be  interested  in  this  matter  can- 
■Mot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  Dean's  volume. 

Stone  Tool  Work. 


Fig  4S,  8i  feat  long. 
It  is  always  dilficult  for  us  to  under.-tand  how  early  man  accom- 
"pltshed  so  much  as  we  know  he  did,  with  the  primitive  appliances  at 
his  command.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  employed  fire,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  felling  of  trees,  and  in  the  shaping  of  boats,  and  of  many 
other  wooden  articles,  no  trace  of  which  now  remains.) 

We  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  that  our  Indians  ever-made 
-any  but  the  simplest  attempts  in  wood-carving,  still,  even  these  must 
have  been  stow  and  laborious.  But  he  was  not  in  a  hurry.  No  mas- 
ter demanded  a  '  stint ' — in  fact  he  had  a  lifetime,  long  or  short,  before 
him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task. 

Fortunately  we  possess  a  very  good  example  of  wood-carving 
-executed  by  a  savage  in  the  'stone  age' — an  age  that  but  recently 
existed  in  many  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  which,  perhaps,  exists  in 
some  of  them  yet,  as  it  does  also  in  other  places.  The  example 
referred  to  is  shown  in  figure  42,  which  represents  what  the  white 
man  calls  a  '  pudding-dish,'  or  a  vessel  in  which  the  New  Hebridean 
pounds  his  bread-fruit,  and  mixes  it  with  cocoa-nut  milk.    The  pound- 
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ing-8tick  is  seen  lying  oh  the  top  of  the  'dish.'  The  wood  of  which 
this  utensil  is  made  is  of  close  texture,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and 
resembling  logwood,  or  old  mahogany,  in  color.  It  measures  nearly 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  one  may  see  at  a  glance  the  amount- 
of  labor  that  lias  been  required  to  hew,  or  hew  and  char,  this  '  pudd- 
iug-dish  '  from  a  log.  As  is  not  unusual,  tlie  workman  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing something  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  au'l  here  we  have 
not  only  two  long  feet  or  rests  (not  at  all  nectssary),  but  a  notched 
margin  all  round,  and  a  lairly  well  executed  human  head  and  ueck. 
The  pounder,  too,  is  quite  ornate.  For  this  and  numerous  other  equ- 
ally instructive  spetimens,  we  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the- 
Rev.  Br.  Joseph  Aniiand,  at  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  missiou  in, 
the  New  Hebrides- 

Recent  Primitive  Pottery. 


Fig.  48. 

Students  will  find  the  specimens  of  pottery  here  iigured  of  gi-eat 
interest  for  compai'ison  with  clay  vessels  found  in  various  parts  of 
America. 

The.  two  vessels  are  very  different  in  style  and  appearance— so 
much  so  that  one  would  not  recognize  them  as  being  from  the  same 
locality — the  New  Hebrides  Islands.  The  larger  vessel  is  dark  io 
color,  and  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  very  well  burnt.  It  is  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  only  about  thiee  inches  deep.  The  smaller  one 
(6J  inches  in  diameter)  is  bright  red,  and  seems  to  have  been  tho- 
roughly burnt.  Not  only  do  the  shapes  differ  but  the  styles  of  decor- 
ation are  totally  dissimilar.  The  latter  is,  probably,  of  more  modem 
production  than  the  former,  but  on  this  point  there  is  no  information. 
From  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Annand,  New  Hebrides, 
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When  the  Hurona  were  driven  from  Sainte  Marie  in  March,  IG^Q, 
when,  in  fact,  as  a  nation,  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  their  condition  was 
most  pitiable.  Even  without  an  insatiate  enemy  to  face  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  existence,  for  but  little  was  left 
of  the  last  year  s  miserable  harvest,  and  the  season  was  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  afford  even  a  bare  sustenance  from  the  roots,  bark,  and 
leaves,  to  which  the  natives  were  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  resort 
during  similar  periods  of  scarcity. 

Utterly  disheartened  by  their  misfortunes,  and  knowing  full  well 
that  as  long  as  a  Huron  lived  the  Iroquois  would  hunt  him  to  death 
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they  destroye«l  all  their  villages,  and  betook  themselves  to  such  places 

as  they  thought  most  likely  to  yield  them  protection. 

At  tirat   the   Missionaries  and  those  who  remained  with  them 

resolved  to  betake  themselves  to  Manitouliii  Island,  but  afterwards,  on 

the  representations  of  twelve  Huron  chiefs  who  had  been  absent  when 

this  decision  was  arrived  at,  they  determined  to  form  a  settlement  on 

the  island  of  Ahoendoe,*  which  was  known  to  the  Jesuits  as  Isle  St. 

Joseph,  in  honor  of  the  saint  to  whom  Brebeuf  had  dedicated  the 

mission. 

It  required  three  hours  for  these  chiefs  to  convince  their  brethren 

and  the  missionaries  that  Ahoendo6  was  preferable  to  Manitoulin,t  or^ 

as  it  was  known  to  them,  Ekaentoton. 

*  Ahoendo^.     Perhaps  the  proaunoiation  would  be  better  reprasented  to  Engti  sh  readers- 
as  Ahwhendioay.    On  some  maps  it  is  called  Charity  Island^  the  adjoioiog  and  smaller  ones 
beinir  marked  Faith  and  Hope. 

t  Manitoulin  is  of  Objibwa  origin. 

[35]  • 
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Everything  movable  was  transferred  from  Ste.  Marie  to  St.  Joseph 
^nd  the  old  fort  was  set  on  fire  to  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  gaining 
any  advantage  by  its  possession. 

Near  sunset  on  the  14th  June,  1649,  the  fugitives  embarked  with 
all  their  possessions,  on  a  boat  and  raft,  both  of  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  this  occasion. 

Without  any  assistance  from  wind,  the  voyage  was  a  most  labo- 
rious one  for  the  half-starved  creatures,  both  white  and  red,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  craft ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  several  days  elapsed 
before  they  reached  their  destination"  on  Ahoendo^  Bay,  about  twenty 
miles  westwards,  by  the  circuitous  route  they  had  to  follow,  although 
scarcely  more  than  fifteen  in  a  direct  line. 

Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  named  it  Sainte  Marie,  in  fond  remem- 
brance of  their  hopes  and  disappointments  during  upwards  of  ten 
eventful  years,  in  their  similarly  constructed  place  of  defence  on  the 
mainland. 

The  works  themselves  have  been  described  in  narratives  by  the 
priests,*  and  frequent  references  have  been  made  to  them  by  subsequent 
writers,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  articles  are  not  generally 
available,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  that  is  now  more  widely  taken 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  our  country,  the  Minister  of 
Education  expressed  a  desire  that  the  old  Ahoendo6  fort  should  be 
carefully  examined — if  possible,  explored — and  the  results  made 
public.^ 

I  accordingly  spent  several  days  on  the  Christian  Island  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  intention  being  at  the  outset  to  lay  bare 
all,  or  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and  to  make  openings  here 
and  there  within  the  enclosed  area.  The  condition  of  the  walls,  how- 
ever, is  such  as  to  require  a  much  larger  expenditure  in  money  and 
time  than  I  was  authorized  to  incur,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
soil  was  not  conducive  to  successful  digging  deeper  than  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches. 

In  its  present  state  the  place  is  scarcely  more  than  recognizable 
as  having  been  the  site  of  a  building,  for  the  inland  wall  is  but  little 
above  the  ground  level,  as  are  also  the  inland  ends  of  those  that  run 
back  from  Ahoendo6  Bay,  most  of  the  stones  having  been  removed 
to  assist  in  building  a  pier  or  landing  place  for  steamers,  a  few  hundred 
yards  away.     The  lakeward  half  of  the  fort  is  covered  with  heavy 

*  Rftgaenau  in  hia  Relation  des  Hurons,  1650,  supplies  many  details,  and  the  appendix  to 
Bie^sani's  Relation  Abr^g^,  (Montreal  U52),  not  inly  givej  measurements,  but  plans  of  both 
Forts  Sainte  Marie. 

t  Mr.  Bonner  of  the  Gollingwood  Col.  lost,  in  correspondence  with  the  Department, 
directed  attention  to  the  desirability  of  this  work. 
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underbrush,  and  some  portions  of  the  old  wall  still  stand  aboiit  three^  / 
feet  high,  the  original  face  being  in  full  view.*     See  figure  45.  ' 

The  Brst  thing  that  must  occur  to  a  visitor,  here,  as  well  as  at  Ste. 
Marie  on  the  Wye,  is  that  the  choice  of  situation  for  defensive  purposes, 
was  European  rather  than  Indian,  for  it  is  within  forty  yards  of  the 
present  lake  level,  and  as  the  water  was  probably  higher  then  than  it  ia. 
now,  the  shore  wall  may  not  have  been  originally  more  than  fifty  feet 
distant.  Our  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  usually  selected  as  places  of 
abode  those  that  were  half  a  mile  or  more  from  any  point  approach- 
able by  canoe.  The  modes  of  defence  and  attack  in  each  case  make 
tlie  reason  obvious. 

The  sides  of  the  structure  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points, ' 
the  south  wall  being  parallel  with  the  shore  line.  This  wall  is  said  to. 
have  been  fully  twelve  feet  high,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  others  were 
much  less.  The  enclosure  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  opposite 
sides  of  which  were  one  hundred  feet  apart,  with  a  bastion  at  each 
corner. 

The  choice  of  this  spot  for  the  fortification  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  a  strong  spring  which  rises  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  centre  of  the  works.  This  spring  had  been  walled  up  to 
form  a  large  oval  well,  the  exterior  diameters  of  which  were  six  and 
twelve  feet,  but  scarcely  any  of  the  structure  is  now  in  position.  On 
the  south  edge,  at  the  outlet,  the  wall  is  quite  gone,  so  that  what 
remains  has  a  horseshoe  appearance. 

All  the  masonry  has  been  put  together  with  lime  mortar,  a  fact 
that  illustrates  not  only  the  great  pains  that  were  taken  to  render  the 
place  one  of  security,  but  the  intention — perhaps,  rather  the  determin- 
ation, to  render  it  a  permanent  abode.      ' 

In  connection  with  the  production  of  lime  for  so  extensive  a  work 
in  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  Solomon  Mark,  an 
Indian  of  Christian  Island,  volunteered  to  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Douglas  and 
myself,  the  statement  that  he  had  discovered,  about  fifteen  yeai's  ago 
within  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  of  the  fort,  what  he  described  as 
"  a  pit,  nearly  twelve  feet  in  diameter  aud  six  feet  deep,  filled  with 
lime,"  and  that  this  lime  was  used  by  the  villagers  for  whitewashing 


*  Editorial  note  in  Bressani'ii  Relation  Abr^g^e,  page  833. 

'*  Fort  Ste.  Marie  on  St.  Joieph'ii  Island  (now  known  as  Charity  or  Ghiistian  Island),  is 
bnilt,  as  we  leatn  from  history,  on  the  south-east  side,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  Its 
ruins  shows  to  advantage  en  the  now  deserted  ground.  They  were  measured  June  2lBt,  1846. 
In  1848.  while  digging  among  them,  some  curious  objects  were  found  which  afford  pi  oof  of* 
historic  traditions.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  that  which  attracted  and  hiid  with; 
good  reasoh,  the  mo6t  public  attention,  was  a  mould  to  make  wafets.  It  was  at  once  pur. 
chased  by  an  amatuer  and  sent  to  an  English  museum." 
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purposes.  In  any  case,^  the  material  in  question  could  hardly  be  called 
quick  lime,  but  it  appears  almost  certain  that  it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced when  the  fort  was  erected,  and  suggest*^  to  us  the  method  that 
was  probably  adopted  by  the  builders  to  supply  themselves  with  what 
was  so  necessary  for  their  purpose,  namely,  the  digging  of  a  pit  to  hold 
a  considerable  quantitiy  of  wood  upon  which  were  piled  lumps  of 
limestone.  Even  more  primitive  plans  are  sometimes  followed  by 
pioneer  settlers,  as  when  they  simply  throw  a  few  stones  into  a  burn- 
ing log-beap  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  succeed  thus  in  getting 
a  modest  supply  of  lime  for  "  chinking  "  *  purposes,  -As  the  soil  here, 
for  several  hundreds  of  yards  inland,  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  but  little 
damage  would  ensue  from  the  inevitable  mingling,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  two  materials. 

Tlie  inland  portions  of  the  fort  are  constructed  mainly  of  flat 
stones,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  removed  from  ledges  along 
the  shore  (whence,  perhaps,  also  were  procured  those  required  for  burn- 
ing) but  the  shore- wall  and  the  southern  portions  of  the  other  two 
connected  with  it,  consist  chiefly  of  stones  that  are  somewhat  water- 
worn,  leading  one  to  conclude  that  this  part  of  the  fort  was  first  built, 
and  from  material  found  lying  loose  along  the  water  s  edge,  many  of 
the  stones  being  what  are  known  as  "  hard  heads,"  and  of  a  size  too 
great  for  a  man  to  carry  them  very  far. 

That  the  stones  were  laid  under  European  direction  if  not  by 
European  skill  is  evident,  for  care  has  been  taken  to  "  break  the  joints," 
a  very  simple  and  valuable  device  that  was  not  known  to  such  highly 
ingenious  aboriginal  mechanics  as  the  Aztec  masons.  Figure  forty- 
five  shows  this  feature,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  stones  in  the  shore 
wall,  the  sketch  having  been  made  from  a  point  near  the  south-west 
bastion,  where  the  wall  is  still  about  three  feet  high. 

The  outline  of  three  bastions  may  yet  be  traced  with  some  diffi- 
difficulty,  but  the  north-west  one  has,  during  comparatively  recent 
years,  been  used  as  a  lime-kiln,  and  is  consequently  much  disfigured. 

In  the  diagram  on  Ducreux'  map  of  the  old  Huron  country, 
(Bressani's  Relation  Abr6g(?e,  Montreal,  1852,  page  280),  the  bastions 
of  the  fort  are  not  shown  as  of  uniform  size  or  shape,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  carelessness  in  drawing.  The  three  now  traceable 
resemble  the  south-west  one  on  the  plan,  the  space  between  the  side 
walls  being  in  each  case  nine  feet,  the  distance  between-  the  first  and 
second  angles  of  the  bastion,  eight  feet,  and  from  the  second  angle 
to  the  extremity,  twenty  feet. 

^Chinking  -the  filling  up  of  ppa^et  between  tree  tranka  that  form  the  walls  of  log-houses. 


According  to  the  diagram  thus  mentioned  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  outer  angles  of  any  two  baations  waa  1,23  feet,  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  measurements  made  hy  myself.  I  was,  however, 
unable  to  find  any  traces  of  an  interior  structure,  perhaps  because  the 
.ground  waa  too  soft  to  support  one's  weight  near  where  the  square 
Structure  is  marked  on  the  diagram,  neither  does  much  remain  of  fhe 
inward  wall  on  the  west  side. 

As  long  as  a  single  stone  i-emains  to  mark  the  position  of  this 
ruin,  and  even  after  every  tra«e  of  the  fort  haw  vanished,  the  place  and  '. 
its  story  must  poaseaaniore  than  oidinary  interest  to  every  Canadian. 
In  the  history  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  that  of  Ontario,  the  Hurons 
-and  the  episode  ot  the  Huron  mission,  furnish  us  with  material  charac-  ■ 
teristic  in  no  ordinarj'  degree,  of  native  life  and  Christian  enthusiasm. 

That  the  rock  of  Christian  Island  belongs  to  the  Trenton  forma- 
tion seems  clear  enough  from  the  nature  of  the  fossils,  and  this  is  also 
evidenceil  from  the  traces  of  petroleum  that  find  an  outlet  with  num- 
erous tiny  streams  of  water  along  the  shore.  Half  a  mile  or  so  north 
■of  the  fort  is  a  small  lake  without  apparent  outlet  or  inlet. 


Fig.  45— Tb«  lut  sMo'ling  wkll  of  Ste.  Marie.  ( 

Pagan  Burying  Giiound. 

About  half-a-mile  west  of  what  may  be  considered  the  village 
proper,  on  Christian  Island,  is  the  pagan  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
scattered  log  houses,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  pagan  burying  gronnd. 
Both  places  are  so  called  because,  as  may  be  surmised,  the  pagan  mem- 
bers of  the  band  cho^e  to  reside  thus,  somewhat  apart  from  their 
Christian  fellows. 

Judging  V)y  the  extent  of  the  village  and  the  graveyard,  the  num- 
ber of  professing  Pagans  must  have  been  small  since  the  pi'esent 
Mississauga  band  came  to  the  island,  and  at  the  present  time  every  one 
■on  the  reserve— some  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all— is  connected  with 
either  the  Methodist  or  ibe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  forirer  being 
^eatly  in  the  majority.  The  last  pagan,  George  King  (Ah-wun-kwat, 
or  Fog  Cloud)  died  about  two  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age — bet»  een 
«ighty-five  and  ninety,  it  is  s 
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The  graves  have  been  dug  without  much  regard  to  order,  and  thia. 
is  the  more  noticeable  on  account  of  the  little  wooden  structures  thai, 
have  been  erected  over  them,  all  of  which,  with  two  exceptions,  are  in 
a  ruinous  state.  The  covering  consists  of  low,  open  frame  work  sup- 
porting a  roof,  the  ridge  of  which  is  scarcely  more  than  three  feet  from 
the  ground.     Beneath  most  of  these  there  is  apparently  but  one  burial 
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in  each,  but  under  the  structure  now  in  the  best  :jtate  of  preservationi 
there  are  three,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sub-coverings  over  each  grave, 
all  the  other  graves  have  similar  inferior  coverings. 

The  most  recently  made  coverings  are  shingled,  but  in  the  older 
ones,  the  roofs  are  constructed  of  boards  lunningupanddown.  Form- 
erly, bark  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is,  indeed,  still  so  empkiyed  in 
the  more  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Algoma. 

Only  two  grave  coverings  remain  in  anything  like  a  good  state  of 
repair,  all  the  rest  have  been  utteriy  neglected,  and  as  no  attempt  has. 
been  made  to  form  an  enclosure,  cows  and  pigs  roam  over  the  ground 
"  at  their  own  sweet  wills,"  making  sad  havoc.  Even  although  it  ia. 
oniy  the  pagan  burying  ground,  its  present  condition  is  not  at  all 
creditable  to  the  Christians. 

AHOENDOl^  Ossuary. 

An  irregular,  sandy  terrace  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  and 
about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards  away.  On  the  summit  of 
this  terrace,  at  a  point  nearly  nortb  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  norths 
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west  of  Ste.  Marie  Fort,  Mr.  Alfred  McCue,  the  chief  merchant  and 
trader  on  the  island  led  me  to  an  ossuary,  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Indians  on  the  island  that  this  was  the  burial  place 
of  the  French  Jesuits  who  died  during  the  brief  occupation  of  the 
place  by  the  Hurons  in  1649-50.  While  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
communal  grave  was  made  by  Uurons  who  resided  on  the  island  long 
before  the  time  of  the  great  trouble  with  their  kin&men,  the  Iroquois* 
it  is  more  likely  that  here  were  buried  many  of  those  who  died  during 
the  dreadful  winter  from  famine  and  disease,  for  it  is  stated  that  of 
the  six  or  eight  thousand  who  here  found  on  asylum,  not  fewer  than 
three  thousand  died  before  spring.     We  know  that  as  deaths  occurred 
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Ahoendo^  Qpsa^ry.— Fif^T.  47. 

"  by  scores  daily,"  many  bodies  were  buried  in  the  earth,  and  in  the 
snow  by  the  priests  and  their  men,  and  it  inny  have  been  that> 
those  corpses  which  had  only  the  snow  for  a  covering  were 
collected  in  the  spring,  and  some  of  them  at  least  re-buried  in  this  pit. 
As  the  o-^suary  had  been  partly  opened  some  years  a^o,*  the  bones  near 
the  surface  were  quite  fragmentary,  but  even  at  h  depth  of  from  four 
to  five  feet  they  were  much  decayed.  This  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  which  admits  air  as  well  as  water  much 
more  readily  than  loam  or  clay  does.     The  degree  of  surface  depression 

*  Ap  i«  »o  often  the  case,  this  pit  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  repository  of  treasure 
hidden  by  the  missionaries  on  their  hasty  retreat  from  Ahoendo^  ! 
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was  such  as  to  imlicate  the  burial  of  the  bones  of  .  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  persons,  but  on  account  of  the  disturbance  already  re- 
ferred to,  no  ceitainty  could  be  attached  to  this  sign.  As  the  digging 
proceeded  it  was  plain  that  those  who  had  formerly  opened  this  pit 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  just  about  the  middle, 
which  was  five  feet  below  the  general  surface  level.  The  whole  exca- 
vation was  originally  basin-shaped  as  all  ossuraries  were,  but  in  this 
'Case  the  bottom  rose  more  sharply  than  usual  from  the  centre  to  the 
sides,  probably  because  the  nature  of  the  soil  did  not  permit  of  going 
very  deep  round  the  margin  of  the  hollow. 

Within  three  feet  of  the  e<lge  the  bottom  was  not  more  than 
•eighteen  inches  deep,  but  no  remains  or  the  signs  of  any  were  found  so 
near  the  outside  level.  Towards  the  south-west  of  the  pit,  two  bodies 
were  found  lyi'g  on  their  right  sides  with  the  legs  drawn  up  in  front, 
but  the  bones  were  much  decayed.  Only  four  skulls  in  poor  condition 
were  here  procured.  The  situation  of  those  in  the  mound  may  be  seen  in 
the  diagram.  As  has  been  intimated  above,  the  bodies  appear  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  flesh,  thus  affording  us  another  reason  for  believing 
that  the  ossuary  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1650,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  the  usual  practice  was  to  bury  only  the  bones  in  such  places, 
at  intervals  of  some  years  after  temporary  burial  elsewhere. 

This  Ahoendod  burial  pit  may  not  be  the  only  one  on  the  island, 
although  inquiry  among  the  Indians  failed  to  elecit  further  informa- 
tion on  this  point,  and  the  time  at  my  dis|:osal  was  too  short  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  ground.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that 
others  exist,  dating  from  a  period  beyond  the  time  of  the  Hurons  brief 
but  eventful  occupation  under  the  Jesuits  in  1649-50. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Collins,  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  Ahoendo^ 
Point,  also  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Douglas,  of  Indian  village  for  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  me  during  the  dfiys  I  spent  on  the  island.  To 
Mr.  Alfred  McCue,  too,  I  feel  much  indebted. 

BRANTFORD  TOWNSHIP. 

On  information  received  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Roberts,  of  P«ris,  I  visited 
in  July,  with  him  and  Mr.  Jeffei*son  of  the  same  town,  a  farm  in  the 
township  of  Brantford,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  numerous  large 
depressions  in  the  soil,  and  which  Mr.  Roberts  supposed  to  be  ossuaries. 
A  very  cursory  glance  showed  the  hollows  to  be  simply  the  result  of 
linkage,  and  where  these  were  tested  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet 
ivith  the  spade,  evidence  to  this  effect  was  rendered  complete. 
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Whiteman's  Creek.' 

A  drive  of  a  few  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  White- 
man's  Creek,  said  to  have  been  so-called  from  the  fact  that  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  was  owned,  or  occupied  by  a  white  man  who  had  been 
reared  among  the  Indians,  and  was  known  to  them  by  this  name. 

It  is  told  that  Whitenjan  had  a  daughter  (a  half-breed)  who 
drow^ned  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  have  hidden  somewhere  a 
lar^e  sum  of  money,  her  hope  being  that  rather  than  lose  his  life  he 
would  divulge  the  hilling-place  of  his  treasure,  but  this  he  did  not  do, 
probably  for  the  very  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  The  place  is  still 
pointed  out  beneath  some  trees,  where  his  treasure  is  said  to  have  lain. 

Another  story  is  that  after  this  event,  some  Indians  came  along 
to  Whiteman  s  old  dwelling  house  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Davidson,  and  that  during  their  search  for  money  they  under- 
mined the  old  chimney,  which,  in  consequence,  fell. 

Whiteman *s  Creek  here  enters  the  Grand  river  from  the  south- 
west, flowing  through  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  fine  meadow  land 
bearing  a  few  stragglini^  trees. 

On  a  low  plateau  about  ten .  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Grand 
river  are  traces  of  an  old  village  site,  and  indeed,  on  the  lower  ground 
as  w^ell,  it  is  plain  that  Indian  occupation  existed  on  both  sides  of 
the  smaller  stream. 


MALAHIDE   TOWNSHIP. 

Circular  Ridge,  near  Mt.  Salem. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Peacock,  of  Mount  Salem,  Malahide  Tp.,  in  the  County 
of  Elgin,  wrote  that  he  surmised  the  existence  of  an  artificial  bank 
surrounding  a  swale  within  a  short  distance  of  his  residence.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Price,  of  Aylmer,  the  place  was 
visited  during  the  summer,  but  the  bank  was  found  to  be  of  purely 
natural  formation.  In  some  respects  it  was  not  unlike  the  other  and 
much  more  extensive  one  surrounding  Lake  St.  George  (elsewhere 
referred  to),  and,  as  in  that  case,  seemed  equally  difficult  to  account  for 
as  a  result  of  natural  action. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  make  any  openings  here,  as  several  excava- 
tions, made  either  to  procure  sand,  or  to  dig  out  woodchucks,  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  no  displacement  had  been  effiacted  since  the 
material  composing  the  bank  was  laid  down. 
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Earthwork  in  Malahide. 

Mr.  Price  and  I  afterwards  examined  very  closely  (but  exteriorly 
only)  a  long  and  slightly  curved  mound,  a  bank,  clearly  the  work  of 
human  hands,  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Pound,  in  the  same 
township. 

The  annual  report  for  1891  contains  a  reference  to  this  work,  but 
on  this  occasion  I  viewed  it  with  more  experienced  eyes.  Its  general 
direction  is  north-east  and  south-west,  and  following  the  curve  it 
measures  eighty-eight  feet  in  length.  In  breadth,  it  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  across  the  base,  and  seldom  rises  more  than  two  feet  and 
a-half  above  the  level  of  the  field.  Away  to  the  east  four  hundred 
and  thirty -two  f«  et,  is  an  ash -heap  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  fully 
four  feet  high. 

This  place  is  worthy  of  further  and  much  closer  examination,  the 
whole  field  apparently  having  been  a  place  of  human  resort  in 
pre-historic  days. 

ORILLIA    TOWNSHIP. 

Lake  St.  Gkoroe  Ridge. 

Upwards  of  a  year  ago  Mr.  J.  P.  Secord,  of  Orillia,  directed  my 
attention  to  a  bank  or  ridge  almost  surrounding  a  small  body  of  water 
known  as  Lake  St.  George,  some  nine  or  ten  miles  north  of  Orillia,  and 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  Lake  Couchiching.  On  my  return  from 
Christian  Island  last  autumn,  I  remained  a  short  time  at  Orillia  to 
examine  this  bank,  and  although  I  had  to  regret  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Secord  to  accompany  me,  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Hale,  jun.,  of 
the  Pockety  as  companion  and  assistant. 

Lake  St.  George  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Muskoka  road,  and 
occupies  from  100  to  110  acres  of  lots  9  and  10,  on  the  13th  concession 
of  North  Orillia.  It  has  no  apparent  inlet  or  outlet,  and  is  said  to  be 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  depth 

Here,  undoubtedly,  we  found  a  bank  of  very  artificial  looking 
formation,  and  we  decided  to  follow  it  round  the  lake  in  a  general 
way  at  first,  and  afterwards  to  make  some  examinations  in  detail,  if 
such  should  be  thought  desirable.  We  thus  found  the  ridge  to  vary  in 
width  from  nine  or  ten  to  thirty-eight  feet.  At  the  eastern  end, 
for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  there  is  no 
ridge  whatever.  South  of  this  gap  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  to  the 
outside  only.  On  the  south-west  side  there  is  a  portion  that  is  not 
more  than  ten  feet  wide  and  two  and  a-half  feet  high,  on  the  outside 
of  which  lie  several  granite  boulders,  and  a  little  farther  westwards 
there  are  numerous  similar  stones  in  the  bank  itself.     A  little  west  of 
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south,  the  ridge  widens  to  thirty  feet,  and  rises  to  three  and  a-half, 
the  outside  being  higher  than  the  inside. 

On  the  south  there  is  an  elevation  about  twelve  feet  high,  between 
which  and  the  ridge  proper  there  is  a  trough  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  and  two  and  a-half  feet  deep,  and  at  intervals  along  both 
elevations  boulders  appear.  In  walking  over  the  whole  of  the  bank, 
we  found  it  to  be  within  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  of  the  water,  except 
at  the  west  end,  where  the  distance  between  the  two  must  be  nearly  a 
hundred  yards,  the  intervening  space  being  mostly  a  bare  bed  of  lime- 
stone. Near  the  middle  of  the  ridge  at  this  end  we  had  several  cuts 
made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  structure  interiorly.  One  cut  was 
made  from  the  inside  to  the  crown  on  a  level  with  the  base — a  distance 
of  seventeen  feet  horizontally,  and  five  feet  six  inches  deep.  Near  the 
lower  part  of  this  cut  there  were  no  stones  of  any  account,  but  within 
twenty  inches  of  the  surface,  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a  large  slab 
of  limestone  was  exposed,  measuring  six  feet  nine  inches  by  five  feet 
six  inches,  and  five  inches  thick.  Six  inches  below  this  lay  another 
similar  slab  somewhat  thicker,  but  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
we  did  not  ascertain.  Both  stones  were  lying  as  horizontally  as  if 
they  had  been  placed  in  a  wall.  Other  cuts  were  maxle  a  little 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  north,  but  w  hile  in  no  instance  was  there 
any  sign  of  disturbance  by  human  hands,  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  that  stratification  which  more  or  less  regularly  marks 
deposits  of  sand  or  gravel  laid  down  in,  or  thrown  up  by  means  of, 
water.  The  bank  here,  and,  indeed,  more  than  half  way  round, 
consists  chiefly  of  exceedingly  fine,  light,  yellow  sand. 

It  is  unaccountable  why  such  a  bank  should  have  been  constructed 
by  human  hands  to  surround  such  a  small  body  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  a  belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  strocture 
represents  a  huge  serpent,  I  failed  to  observe  a  single  feature  that 
would  confirm  this  view.  1  understand  that  many  intelligent  residents 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  regard  the  ridge  as  the  result  of  ice-action 
— of  what  are  called  "  ice-shoves,"  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Laidlaw  in  an  Orillia 
paper  cited  numerous  instances  known  to  him  of  similar  elevations 
thus  formed  in  the  county  of  Victoria.  My  own  want  of  knowledge 
regarding  action  of  this  kind  does  not  warrant  any  opinion,  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  agency  by  means  of  which  this  remarkable 
ridge  was  thrown  up,  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  had  not  an  artificial 
origin. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Secord,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Hale,  senior 
and  junior,  of  the  Orillia  Packet,  for  mafty  courtesies. 
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OLD  MAPS. 

Sanson's  Map  of  Canada. 

Every  student  of  Canadian  history  during  the  French  period 
meets  with  frequent  references  to  Sanson's  map  of  "  Le  Canada,  ou 
Nouvelle  France,"  published  at  Paris  in  1656.  Original  copies  of  this 
map  are  extremely  rare,  and  reproductions  are  so  far  from  being  com- 
mon, that  it  has  been  thought  well  to  present  here  a  copy  of  the  por- 
tion which  includes  so  much  of  Ontario  as  was  connected  with  the 
"  Mission  to  the  Hurons,"  indeed,  all  that  until  recently,  constituted 
this  province. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  early  maps  of  any  country,  we  have  here  a 
considerable  mixture  of  knowledge  and  the  want  of  knowledge,  and, 
taking  everything  into  account,  the  former  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  lattei\  Although  somewhat  distorted,  the  prominent  features 
of  the  country  are  indicated. 

The  Ottawa  route  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Nipissing  is  marked 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  except  that  by  means  of  the  Mattawan,  or 
Mattawa,  a  clear  channel  is  shown  into  the  lake.  It  is  noticeable  also 
that  although  AUumette  I.  is  indicated  about  half  way  between  Nipissing 
and  Montreal,  Calumet  Island  is  omitted.  French  River  assumes  the 
dimensions  of  a  lake  containing  two  large  islands,  and  the  whole  eastern 
shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay  was  as  puzzling  to  the  old  geographers  as  it 
is  to-day  to  a  sailing  novice,  with  its  maze  of  islands  and  inlets.  The 
chief  headlands  and  corresponding  bays  on  the  opposite  shore  seem  to 
have  been  better  understood,  but  not  so  the  Lake  Huron  coast,  and 
when  we  reach  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  we  find  that  from  this 
point  to  Lake  Erie  the  outline  is  quite  astray,  yet  not  more  so  than 
would  be  the  result  should  one  of  ourselves  attempt  to  show  the  course 
after  a  canoe  trip  with  no  other  guide  than  a  compass.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  lakes  also  are  disproportioned,  especially  Lake  Huron ^ 
the  western  side  of  which  must  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  an 
unknown  land. 

The  Tobacco  Indian  Country  is  represented  as  extending  from 
what  we  now  call  the  Eruce  Peninisula  to  a  line  running  west  from 
Burlington  Bay,  if  w^e  accept  as  our  authority,  the  an^angement  of  the 
letters  "  N.  du  Petun  ou  Sanhio=nontatehero  =  nons,"  while  the 
Hurons  in  like  manner  occupy  both  sides  of  Lake  Simcoe,  or  as  it  is 
here*  named  "  Oentaron'  Lake,  and  afterwards  **  Toronto." 

As  it  is  yet  undecided  what  the  word  Toronto  means,  and  as  it  is 
claimed  on  very  good  authority  that  in  all  probability  it  is  derived 
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from  the  name  of  some  Indian  clan,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
on  this  map  are  several  names  bearing  quite  as  close  a  resemblance  to 
Toronto yBR  "  Ongiara"  does  to  Niagara.  Here,  besides  Oentaron, we  have 
Sanhionontateheronons,  for  example,  an  exceedingly  tempting  word  to 
mutilate  and  abbreviate  in  true  English  fashion  ;  east  of  Lake  Ontario, 
we  see  Tonthataronon,  and  almost  due  north  of  it,  beyond  the  Ottawa, 
Tarantou  or  Taranton,  it  is  not  clear  which,  even  on  the  original  map. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Sanson's  map  to  us  is  the 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  mark  the  positions  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
towns.  Numerous  historical  students  and  scholars  have  attempted  to 
fix  the  exact  spots  occupied  by  these  mission  stations  by  the  aid  of 
this  and  other  maps,  as  well  as  by  severely  critical  study  of  the 
"  Relations  "  and  letters  of  the  missionaries,  but  it  would  seem  in  some 
instances  at  least,  quite  impossible  to  say  definitely  where  a  village 
was,  Perhaps  on  the  completion  of  the  work  now  engaged  in  by 
General  Clark  of  Auburn,  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached 
than  have  been  attained  hitherto. 

Mr.  James  H.  Coyne  in  his  paper  "  The  Southwold  Earthworks 
and  the  country  of  the  Neutrals,"  which  appeared  in  the  Archaeological 
Report  for  1892  93,  page  25  refers  somewhat  fully  to  this  map,  stating 
that  the  compiler  had  no  doubt  procured  his  information  from  one 
made  by  Chaumonot,  but  "  which  is  not  extant."  Elsewhere  on  the 
same  page,  Mr.  Coyne  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Sanson's  is  "prob- 
ably the  first  printed  map  in  which  Lake  Erie  is  shown." 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  map,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Cheveux  Relev^s  are  marked  as  occupying  Manitoulin  Island,  and  as 
we  know  that  Champlain  paid  a  visit  to  a  branch  of  these  people  south- 
west of  the  Tobacco  Nation  Country,  their  range  was  evidently  one  of 
considerable  extent,  and  tends  to  lend  color  to  what  is  assumed  in  this 
report  under  the  heading  "  Victoria  County,"  that  they  also  occupied 
territory  north  and  east  of  the  Hurons. 

For  much  that  is  of  interest  relating  to  the  map,  readers  are 
referred  to  Mr.  Coyne's  paper  already  mentioned. 

Although  the  next  map  (fig.  49)  is  probably  more  recent  than 
Sanson's  by  at  least  a  hundred  years,  there  can  be  no  claim  made  for 
it  in  point  of  greater  accuracy.  Still,  an  examination  of  it  may  prove 
interesting.  The  "Huron  Country"  is  not  here  any  longer,  but  only 
"  The  Countrys  conquered  by  the  Five  Nations."  The  St.  Lawrence 
between  Montreal  and  Kingston  is  the  "Cadaracui  River,"  and  Kingston 
itself  is  yet  only  "  Fort  Cadaracui." 
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between 


these  days  of  rapid  transit  by  steam  and  electricity  we  may 
struck  by  the  intimation  that  a  certain  half-dozen  dots 
the  Hudson  R.  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain 

i 


Fig.  49. 

mark  the  "  Carrying  Place  to  Canada,"  and  it  will  be  observed  also 
that  according  to  this  map-maker  the  only  "  Part  of  Canada  "  worthy 
of  notice  was  around  Quebec.  We  find  also  another  "Car.  Place"  (Car- 
rying Place)  at  "  Jagara,"  or,  as  we  would  say,  Niagara. 

4  AB. 
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NORTH  VICTORIA. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw/s  unremitting  efforts  in  Victoria  County,  like 
Dr.  T.  W.  Beeman's  in  Lanark,  have  done  much  to  open  our  eyee 
relative  to  the  extent  of  aboriginal  occupation,  and  the  comparative 
density  of  the  population  at  some  time,  probably  not  long  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  Canada,  with  not  a  little  to  show  that  long  before  this 
period  the  land  had  been  in  possession  of  a  people  similar  to  the  more 
recent  occupant-*,  but  not  identical  with  them. 

If  we  accept  ossuary  burial  as  a  characteristic  custom  of  the 
Hurons,  then  neither  the  former  people  nor  those  whom  Champlain 
met  with  when  passing  through  this  district  in  1615.  were  of  Huron- 
Iroquois  origin,  for  not  a  trace  of  such  form  of  burial  has  been  found 
in  the  district  in  question.  In  fact,  scarcely  anything  haa  been 
discovered  in  the  shape  of  a  grave  of  any  kind.  This,  also,  has  been 
Dr.  Beeman's  experience  further  east. 

Diverse  as  are  the  patterns  of  pipes  in  a  given  locality,  there  is 
something  in  them— something,  which,  to  employ  an  art-criticism 
term,  may  be  called  their  '  feeling '  that  enables  us  to  distinguish  them 
as  the  work  of  makers,  more  or  less  remote  from  other  makers,  whose 
workmanship  is  of  different  'tone.'  But  in  this  quality  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  pipe-art  of  those  who  occupied 
North  Victoria,  and  the  Hurons  who  ranged  from  Toronto  to  Penetan- 
guishene.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  scarcity  of  slate  "  ceremonial "  or 
"  banner-stones,"  *'  bird-amulets,"  and  even  (though  less  so)  of  the 
plain  "  gorgets  "  or  "  tablets"  with  one  or  more  holes  through  each. 

On  the  other  hand,  clay  and  stone  discs  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter  seem  to  be  more  abundant  north  of  Balsam  Lake 
than  anywhere  else,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  shorter  period 
during  which  this  portion  of  Victoria  has  been  under  cultivation,  and 
the  assiduity  displayed  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  in  bringing  all  such  objects 
together,  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  respect  to  fragments 
of  pottery,  except  that  Bexley  and  neighboring  townships  in  Victoria 
county  have  yielded  pieces  bearing  ornamental  designs  quite  unlike 
any  found  elsewhere. 

What  would  seem  most  probable  is  that  the  occupants  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  were  of  the  Cheveux  Relev6s  three  hundred  of 
whom  were  lirst  seen  by  Champlain  in  the  autumn  of  1615,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  French  River.  Parkman  writes  of  these  people  in  a 
foot-note,  page  365,  •*  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,"  that  they 
"  belonged  to  a  numerous  Algonquin  tribe  who  occupied  a  district  west 
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and  southwest  of  the  Nottawasaga  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  within  the 
modern  counties  of  Bruce  and  Grey.  ♦  *  *  The  Ottawas,  a  kindred 
people  were  afterwards  *  ♦  *  called  Cheveux  Relev^s  by  the  French." 

Champlain  visited  this  clan  or  band  in  the  winter  of  1615-16,  and 
"  commends  them  for  neatness  and  ingenuity,  no  less  than  he  con- 
demns them  for  the  nullity  of  their  summer  attire,"  *  referring  in  his 
condemnation  to  what  he  had  observed  the  previous  autumn,  when  he 
said  "  not  one  of  our  courtiera  takes  so  much  trouble  in  dressing  his 
hair  ♦  *  ♦  but  they  do  not  wear  any  clothing." 

That  the  same  people  occupied  much  of  the  country  east  and 
north,  as  well  as  west  of  the  Hurons  is  not  unlikely.  Their  northern 
limit  may  even  have  touched  the  southern  one  of  the  "  Sorcerers  "  or 
Nipissings.  At  any  rate,  the  character  he  gives  the  Cheveux  Keleves 
for  "  neatness  and  ingenuity,"  ^^ill  apply  in  many  respects  to  those  who 
lived  in  North  Victoria. 

We  know  quite  well  that  the  Hurons  were  in  frequent  alliance 
with  neighboring  Algonkin  peoples  for  oflTensive  and  defensive 
purposes  against  the  Iroquois,  and  even  during  peace-times  there 
must  have  been  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse  between  those  of 
different  stocks,  and  it  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  to  infer  the  operation 
of  mutual  influence  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  this  way  we  may 
account  for  certain  similarities  as  well  as  dissimilarities  observable  in 
the  handicraft  and  customs  of  the  Hurons  and  their  Algonkin  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Laidlaw's  paper  contains  much  that  is  confirmatory  of  this 
view.  Some  of  the  most  ingeniously  made  specimens  found  by  him 
will  be  found  illustrated  and  described  elsewhere. 

Balsam  Lake  and  Vicinity. 

by  george  e.  laidlaw. 

During  this  present  season — 1897 — I  examined  this  territory 
more  closely  than  ever  before,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  results. 

I  find  that  the  spring  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  examining 
sites,  etc.,  especially  on  ground  that  has  been  ploughed  in  the  fall, 
as  the  action  of  the  frost,  snow  and  weather  during  the  winter,  levels 
all  the  plough  ridges  and  other  irregularities  Of  the  surface,  and  leaves 
even  minute  objects  exposed  to  the  view,  before  being  disturbed  by 
the  spring  operations. 

*Pioneer8  of  France  in  the  New  World,  p.  384. 
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Besides  searching  for  relics  and  examining  the  sites  referred  ta 
in  previous  reports,  and  those  that  were  brought  to  my  notice  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  a  portion  of  time  was  devoted  to  plotting  some  of 
the  sites,  and  determining  by  means  of  pacing,  the  dimensions  and 
relative  positions  of  the  ash  beds  to  one  another,  as  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  plans,  and  by  others  that  do  not  here  appear. 

'  Ash  beds  *  in  this  article  signify  those  that  were  created  by  the 
floors  of  dwellings  or  habitations  and  are  distinguished  by  the  discol- 
oration of  the  soil ;  while  '  ash  heaps,'  or  '  ash  pits,'  are  those  refuse- 
heaps  which  occur  generally  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  which 
were  created  by  dumping  the  refuse  of  the  village. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the  majority  of  the  ash  beds 
are  circular  or  slightly  oblong  in  form,  there  are  occasional  ones  of  a 
length  three,  four  or  many  times  their  breadth,  showing  the  habita- 
tion to  have  been  of  that  class  known  as  "  long  houses,"  much  affected 
by  the  Huron-Iroquois  nations.  In  these  sites  the  main  dwelling 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  centre  with  an  irregular  circle  or  group  of 
others  around  it,  and  was  probably  the  pioneer  dwelling  of  the  place, 
the  chief  s  residence,  or  council  house.  These  latter  sites  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter 
of  Barrie  designates  as  Algonkin,  using  for  a  modem  illustration  the 
disposition  of  the  Algonkin  camps  in  the  North  West.  The  ash 
beds,  which  show  that  the  habitations  were  "  long  houses,"  he  places 
as  Huron,  thou£^h  only  one  pure  example  occurs  in  the  vicinity.  But 
what  about  the  sites  in  which  both  sorts  occur  ?  Were  these  villages 
peopled  by  both  Algonkins  and  Hurons  ?  Or  does  it  show  that  the 
"  long  houses  "  were  evolved  from  several  of  the  other  sort  joined  to- 
gether for  better  accommodation  and  defence  ?  It  is  noticeable  in 
several  of  these  long  beds  that  they  are  accentuated  at  several  points, 
as  if  the  foregoing  did  occur.  Admitting  the  preceding,  one  can  read- 
ily understand  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  relegation  to  distinct  parts 
of  the  "  long  house  "  of  the  families  inhabiting  it,  as  in  vogue  amongst 
the  Huron-Iroquois  tribea  Some  of  the  beds  are  very  large  and  very 
distinct,  as  if  occupation  lasted  a  long  time,  whilst  immediate  neigh- 
boring ones  are  the  reverse.  Some  beds  show  that  additions  had  been 
made  to  the  original  dwellings. 

Scattered  here  and  there  amongst  the  main  beds  are  very  small 
ones  (not  marked  on  plans)  which  may  have  been  outside  places  for 
cooking  and  for  baking  pottery  ;  these  are  generally  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  no  relics.  The  main  beds,  especially  the 
centre  ones,  contain  the  most  relics,  showing  that  they  were  occupied 
longest  and   acciimulated  more  refuse   material.     The   refuse   heaps 
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seldom  contain  whole  or  perfect  specimens,  but  abound  in  large  quan- 
tities of  broken  pottery,  bones,  etc.,  from  which  one  concludes  that  the 
Indians  had  no  systematic  house  cleanings,  but  as  the  ashes  in  the 
fireplace  bulked  up  so  as  to  be  in  the  way,  they  were  removed  to  the 
dump-heap,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  debris-floor  was  left  intact. 

Brjiboeuf  in  his  Relation  of  1634-36,  gives  the  dimensions  of 
Huron  houses  from  "  two  to  forty  brasses  (fathoms)  in  length,  and 
about  four  brasses  in  height  and  width  ;  that  they  were  made  of  bark, 
branches  and  slabs  of  wood,  were  very  inflammable,  often  whole  vil- 
lages being  swept  away."  This  latter  fact  may  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  sites  in  one  district.  He  also  further  states  "*  that  the  houses 
had  no  windows,  chimneys,  garrets  nor  chambers,"  and  though  men- 
tioning com  bins  does  not  place  them,  which,  according  to  Cartier,  were 
in  the  tops  of  the  Hochelagan  houses.  The  absence  of  granaries  in 
the  Huron  houses  would  account  for  the  c&che  pits  around  the  village. 

In  any  case  I  failed  to  discern  or  to  learn  about  any  palisades, 
though  some  of  the  villages  may  have  been  palisaded  in  the  same 
fashion  as  Hochelaga.  Compactness  of  a  village  induces  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  palisaded,  though  no  traces  of  palisades  remain. 
Straggling  villages  occupied  too  much  space,  the  palisading  of  which 
would  involve  an  immense  amount  of  labor;  the  risk  of  fire  also 
acted  as  a  deterrent.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  sites  in  North  Vic- 
toria, North  Ontario  and  South  Simcoe  districts  were  small  and  not 
palisaded,  may  be  that  they  existed  before  the  necessity  of  concentra- 
tion and  defence,  at  advantageous  points,  against  their  Iroquois  foe  ; 
hence  the  large  fortified  towns  of  North  Simcoe. 

The  sites  of  this  locality  are  not  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills, 
but  are  generally  on  lower  elevations  ;  in  some  cases  very  high  hills 
being  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  similar  to  localities  chosen  by 
the  North  West  Indians  of  the  present  day,  which  afforded  seclusion, 
safety  from  surprise,  and  not  being  immediately  on  the  main  trails  or 
water  courses,  high  hills  in  the  vicinity  being  used  for  lookouts,  or  for 
signalling  purposes.  In  accounting  for  the  absence  of  sites  in  the 
granite  regions,  might  not  this  theory  be  advanced,  that  as  the  surface 
of  the  ground  consists  of  steep  continuous  granite  ridges  and  hills, 
with  narrow  valleys  between  them,  and  that  the  valleys  are  generally 
dense  swamps  and  beavermeadows,  very  wet  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  very  little  if  any  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  such 
cereals  as  the  aborigines  cultivated ;  that  the  choice  for  sites  would 
naturally  fall  upon  the  dry  elevations  of  the  limestone  region  ?  The 
granite  region  being  resorted  to  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Among  the  sites  examined  the  following  new  ones  may  be  de- 
scribed, the  first  being  one  on  J.  Newby's  farm,  lot  2,  concession  11, 
Mara  township,  N.  Ontario.  This  site  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  small 
creek  running  into  the  west  side  of  Mud  Lake,  and  is  distant  one  mile 
north  of  Upper  Mud  Lake  and  one  mile  west  of  Lower  Mud  Lake, 
whence  there  is  direct  canoe  route  to  the  Huron  country.  The  village 
consists  of  two  ash  beds,  thirty-nine  by  ten  paces  and  forty  by  eight 
paces  respectively,  distant  sixty-seven  paces  from  each  other,  and 
having  a  north-westerly  direction  ;  ground  suitable  for  aboriginal  cul- 
tivation. The  ground  being  covered  with  crops,  only  a  slight  exam- 
ination could  be  made  of  the  ash  beds,  but  they  yielded  clay  pipes 
of  the  cornet  type,  unio  shells,  celts,  bone  awls,  pottery  fragments, 
etc.  No  relics  showing  contact  with  white  men  have  been  found 
here.     This  site  is  clearly  Huron. 
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Fig.  60.— ViUage  Site,  Lot  28,  Con.  8,  Eldoa. 

The  next  site  to  be  visited  -was  on  W.  J.  Stanley's,  lot  twenty -three, 
concession  three,  Eldon  township,  north  Victoria.  This  is  a  very  com- 
pact site  situated  on  the  north  side,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
known  as  Logan's  hill,  with  Butternut  Creek  to  the  north  some  rods 
away.  A  large  spring  exists  some  few  yards  to  the  east.  This  site 
consists  of  several  main  beds,  a  large  central  one  and  numerous  small 
ones,  all  very  distinct,  some  being  remarkably  pronounced  and  yield- 
ing great  quantities  of  relics  of  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  bone 
awls,  needles  and  beads,  clay  pipes  of  various  forms,  stone  beads  and 
discs,  pottery  fragments  and  pottery  discs,  carbonized  com,  worked 
unio  shells,  celts,  and  two  varieties  of  perforated  marine  shells,  one  a 
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cowrie,  the  other  a  dog  whelk.  What  impressed  me  most  was  the 
abundance  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  ash  beds,  these  ranged  in  size 
from  that  of  a  plum  to  that  of  a  goose  egg  showing  few  marks  of  wear 
or  use;  they  may  have  been  used  as  a  missle,  or  in  that  form  of  a  weapon 
known  in  the  North-west  as  a  "  coup  stick."  Of  the  ash  beds,  some 
would  give  one  the  impression  that  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
original  dwellings,  while  others,  though  in  rows  and  quite  near  each 
other  are  distinctly  separate,  and  being  round  or  oval  grouped  round 
a  central  bed  would  be  Algonkin.  Absence  of  flints  from  the  site 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  village  was  of  the  stationary  or 
agricultural  class,  especially  as  the  locality  is  pre-eminently  suitable 
for  aboriginal  cultivation.  Butternut  trees  and  wild  cotton  still  abound. 
No  relics  showing  contact  with  white-men  are  found  and  no  graves 
are  known  to  exist. 

Another  new  site  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Big  Mud  Turtle 
Lake,  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes  now  being  utilized  by  the  Trent  Canal 
system,  on  lots  57  and  56,  Front  Range,  Somerville  township.  Mr.  G. 
Rumncy  being  owner.  This  is  a  small  site,  one-half  mile  from  the 
lake,  and  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  higher  elevation  to  south-east  and 
a  small  valley  to  south-west.  Across  this  valley,  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  on  J.  Wallace's  farm,  lot  60,  Front  Range,  Somerville,  are  also 
evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation,  which  may  be  an  instance  of  an 
isolated  camp.  A  large  spring  exists  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
localities.  There  was  a  primeval  growth  of  large  pine  timber  on  these 
two  sites  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Amongst  the  relics  obtained  were  celts,  plates  of  mica,  pottery, 
pipes,  carbonized  com,  beans  and  .plum-pits  ;  beavers'  teeth  ground  for 
tools,  as  small  chisels  ;  a  large  clay  bead,  worked  clam  shells,  a  part  of 
a  clay  pipe  representing  a  tish  or  serpent  The  most  of  these  relics 
were  from  an  ash  pit  twenty  feet  by  two  feet  deep,  which  had  never 
been  disturbed.  No  "  white-man  "  relics  were  found,  nor  were  graves 
known  to  exist.  Five  pits  formerly  existed  on  slope  to  north  of  south 
site. 

On  Mr.  Joseph  Ead  s  farm,  lot  24,  con.  2,  Somerville  township 
was  probably  a  later  Algonkin  site,  for  when  clearing  the  place  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  at  intervals  since,  Mr.  Eads  has  found  iron  knives, 
iron  pipe  tomahawks  with  stems,  and  quantities  of  pottery  and  flints. 
He  stated  that  there  were  eighteen  graves  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
when  he  opened  one,  found  the  skeleton  in  a  sitting  position  facing 
south,  with  its  skull  above  ground.  Mr.  Eads  thought  that  these 
were  criminals  and  placed  the  age  of  the  graves  at  130  years.     Near 
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the  graves  waa  a  cellar  seven  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  diameter, 
lined  with  birch  bark.  This  cellar,  according  to  Mr.  Elade,  was  for 
keeping  fish  in.  This  site  is  one  mile  east  of  Balsam  Lake,  half  a  mile 
west  of  Goose  Lake,  and  two  miles  south  of  Four  Mile  Lake. 

On  Mr.  J.  Moore's  place,  lots  19  and  20,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley 
township,  are  also  evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation,  namely,  several 
ash  beds  of  the  ordinary  type,  situate  on  the  edge  of  a  high  plateau 
facing  to  the  southeast.  These  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  site  at  D.  Smith's  (see  Report  of  '96).  To  the  north  of  the 
ash  beds  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity,  on  which  iron  relics  have 
been  found.  At  a  distance  of  100  yards  south  of  ash  beds  and  near 
the  edge  of  plateau,  is  a  large  pit,  which  at  present  is  impossible  to 
state  whether  it  is  of  natural  or  artificial  origin,  as  the  edges  have 
been  plowed  down  and  the  bottom  filled  up.  Present  dimensions : 
depth,  10  feet ;  north  diameter,  53  feet ;  south,  43  feet  A  companion 
pit  exists  to  the  west  of  this  one  at  a  distance  of  about  20  rods ;  of  the 
present  dimensions,  depth  fifteen  feet,  circumference  of  188  feet  wate 
formerly  much  larger  with  probably  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet  in  excess 
of  present  one.  Mr.  R.  J.  LeRoy,  Reeve  of  Bexley,  remembers  these 
pits  were  much  larger  in  recent  years.  The  latter  pit  seemed  to  be 
conical  in  shape  and  held  about  eighteen  inches  of  water  in  June  last. 
The  late  Joseph  Kenice,  a  very  intelligent  Indian  from  the  Rama 
Reserve  stated  that  these  pits  were  dug  by  the  Mohawks^  (Iroquois) 
to  fight  out  of  during  a  battle  with  his  tribe,  now  on  the  Rama  Reserve 
(Mississaugas).  Kenice  also  stated  that  the  groups  of  little  pits 
observed  on  several  sites  were  used  for  hanging  meat  in  the  summer 
time. 

There  is  a  group  of  similar  pits,  four  in  number  on  John's 
Chrysler's  farm,  lot  eighteen,  concession  four.  Garden  township,  on  east 
side  of  Lower  Mud  Lake  and  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  rods  from 
shore,  near  the  edge  of  a  high  plateau  ;  the  north  pit  being  some  thirty- 
two  paces  distant  from  the  others,  three  of  which  are  joined  together ; 
a  line  through  the  centres  of  pits  has  a  northerly  direction ;  the  north 
pit  is  ten  paces  in  diameter  and  five  deep,  saucer-shaped  and  may  be 
an  ossuary.  The  other  pits  are  in  a  row  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  narrow  ridge  of  earth  which  does  not  reach  to  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  surface.  Total  length  of  the  three  pits  forty-two  paces, 
twelve  paces  wide,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep.  Individual 
dimensions,  north  pit  fourteen  by  twelve  paces,  centre  pit  fifteen  by 
twelve  and  south  pit  ten  by  twelve.  They  are  conical  shaped  and  the 
centre  one  is  the  deepest.     These  pits  are  in  their  original  condition 
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with  the  exception  of  some  rubbish  thrown  in.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  these  large  pits  were  perhaps  of  natural  origin  but  were 
used  by  the  Indians  after  a  slight  improvement  for  their  ceremonies ; 
they  are  thus  called  "  sorcery  pits,"  and  it  is  said  they  occur  at  or  near 
a  great  many  sites  in  Simcoe  county.  The  pits  are  not  modem,  as  I 
first  thought  that  they  might  have  been  connected  with  some  traders' 
post  or  H.  B.  C.  Fort,  but  on  enquiry  neither  of  these  proved  to  have 
been  erected  in  those  particular  localities.  To  the  immediate  north  of 
pits  are  about  twenty  acres  of  second  growth  timber  called  the  "  Indian 
clearing,"  at  the  lake  shore,  is  the  "  Indian  landing,"  while  the  pits  are 
called  the  "  Indian  caves."    The  locality  is  frequented  by  Indians  up 
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Vilh«e  Site,  E}  Lot  9,  Con.  8,  Bexley. 

to  present  times.  It  seems  strange  that  if  the  pits  are  caused  by  sub- 
sidence or  percolation  that  the  line  of  pits  should  be  at  right  angles, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  drainage  slope,  nearest  known  localities  of 
materials  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  section. 

During  the  mining  boom  which  occurred  here  this  summer,  soap- 
stone  was  discovered  in  a  prominent  ledge  of  rock  jutting  out  in  a 
valley  on  Mr.  Isaac  Spring's  farm,  lot  one,  concession  A,  Somerville, 
east  of  Gull  River,  and  also  on  Mr.  Grier's  farm  two  miles  north  of 
Spring's.  The  Indians  probably  knocked  off  masses  of  this  material 
as  it  was  needed,  which  was  a  more  convenient  method  than  quarrying. 
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Mr.  LeRoy  and  myself  failed  after  a  very  close  scrutiny  to  discover 
any  traces  of  ancient  quarryincr. 

Several  nuggets  of  native  copper  have  also  been  found,  the  speci- 
men forwarded  coming  from  Mr.  Allan  Cameron's  farm,  lot  twenty, 
concession  five,  Lutterworth  township.  It  was  picked  up  on  surf«ce 
of  rock  and  may  be  "  drift,"  but  Mr.  R.  W.  Leonard,  C.  E.  a  mining 
expert  states  that  both  pure  native  copper  and  the  ore  exist  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Diorite  occurs  near  Sudbury,  and  probably  more  to  the  south  of 
that  district. 

Graphite  occurs  in  Glamorgan  township.  A  ledge  or  out-cropping 
of  silicious  rock  (chalcedony)  occurs  in  Garden  township,  south-east  of 
Mud  Lake.  It  extends  for  a  distance  of  100  yards  and  is  plainly  visible. 

Embankments. 

A  long  serpentine  embankment  to  the  west  of  Cranberry  Lake, 
Garden  township,  about  200  yards  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  two 
or  three  feet  high,  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  composed  of  boulders 
and  gravel,  resulting  from  glacial  action. 

The  embankment  mentioned  in  report  of  1896,  on  Long  Point,  is 
no  doubt,  caused  by  the  ice  shove,  as  its  material  is  the  same  as  the 
shore  material.  It  occurs  in  several  lengths  for  a  total  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  so,  and  is  quite  near  the  water's  edge,  except  the  south 
portion.  The  height  in  several  places  is  increased  by  the  shore  sand 
being  deposited  on  it  by  the  wind.  Old  beaver  dams  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  Indian  mounda 

Specimens  Procured. 

Amongst  the  relics  obtained  this  season  are  some  very  interesting 
ones  from  the  following  localities,  viz. :  A  three-faced  clay  pipe-head, 
and  a  double-faced  one,  both  pipes  human-faced  ;  another  double-faced 
pipe — one  face  being  human,  the  other  a  coon ;  some  faces  from  clay 
pipes — one  being  outlined  by  dots  and  having  a  row  of  dots  for  the 
mouth,  an  unusual  type  of  marking  ;  perforated  flat  needles  of  bone ; 
bear's  tusk,  ground  to  an  edge  for  cutting  ;  split  beaver  s  teeth,  ground 
so  as  to  have  chisel  and  knife  edges ;  a  large  bone  awl  with  a  tally, 
and  a  groove  cut  longitudinally  down  it ;  a  perforated  circular  bone 
from  a  fish's  head ;  perforated  wolfs  teeth  ;  horn  pottery  marker ;  a 
toy,  or  miniature  celt  2^  by  1  by  ^/le  inohes  ;  a  fragmentary  clay  head 
showing  the  mouth  defined  by  a  groove  around  the  lips ;  and  some 
soapstone  beads  in  process  of  manufacture..  All  these  coming  from 
site  on  lot  5,  con.  5,  Bexley. 
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A  large  Huronian  slate  celt,  of  light-green  color  showing  the 
three  methods  of  making,  viz.>  flaking,  peeking  and  rubbing  ;  a  bone 
harpoon  with  eight  slight  notches  on  one  side,  length  of  harpoon  6^ 
inches  ;  a  horn  pottery  marker,  or  maybe  a  "flaker  "  for  flaking  flints. 
Some  pottery  with  a  net  pattern  made  with  a  notched  stick.  'Locality 
Bolsover. 

A  soapstone  pipe  shaped  like  a  cork  If  in  long;  several  horn 
tools  which  may  be  flakers,  but  are  suitable  for  marking  pottery  with 
indents ;  a  tally  bone  with  three  distinct  tallies,  and  a  hole  for  sus- 
pension ;  several  small  stone  beads ;  horn  arrowhead  with  hole  for 
inserting  the  shaft ;  bear  s  tusk  ground  for  a  cutting  tool ;  three  min- 
iature celts,  probably  toys  for  children,  or  maybe  emblems  to  be  used 
for  burial  purposes,  the  largest  2  Vs  by  |  by  |  inches,  sides  not  worked; 
the  next  is  l^^ie  by  ^/le  by  "/^g  in.,  very  symmetrical  and  worked 
all  over ;  the  third  is  perhaps  made  from  a  splinter  from  a  large  celt 
trimmed  into  shape  and  is  1 J  by  |  by  J  inches;  and  some  slender 
spiral  sea  shells ;  from  site  on  lot  45,  S.  P.  B..  Eldon. 

Plates  of  mica ;  perforated  flat  bone  needles,  from  site  on  lots  56 
and  58  Front  Range,  Somerville. 

White  soapstone  bead,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  perforated 
clam  shells,  sea  shells,  and  wolves'  teeth  from  site  on  lot  23,  con.  3, 
Eldon. 

Rubbing  stone  of  Nottawasaga  sandstone  oblong  shaped,  4^  by  2 
by  I  inches,     Mitchell's  Lake,  Eldon. 

Copper  spear-head  found  on  lot  9,  con.  2,  Bexley — on  loan — total 
length  64  by  If  broad  and  s/^g  inches  thick,  socket  2  inches  long. 
Has  a  ridge  down  the  back  of  blade  giving  a  cross  section  of  a  flat 
triangular  shape.  The  socket  is  of  triangular  cross  section  with  a 
transverse  ridge  near  the  blade  to  prevent  the  shaft  slipping  on  to  the 
blade.  Perhaps  green  hide  thongs  were  used  in  connection  with  the 
socket  for  holding  the  blade  firmly  to  the  shaft,  these  thongs  when 
drying  would  contract  and  firmly  bind  what  they  were  wrapped 
about, 

A  mottled  grey  soapstone  plummet  from  lot  6,  con.  1,  Bexley, 
shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  perforated  longitudinally  with  perfora- 
tion inclining  to  one  side.  Size  1  ^/le  long,  ^^/iq  diam.  of  top,  1  inch 
diam.  of  bottom  ;  highly  polished,  altogether  a  very  neat  specimen  of 
aboriginal  workmanship. 

A  miniature  double-bitted  chisel,  size  3 J  inches  long,  by  ^/jg  wide 
and  thick,  bit  J  inch  wide,  worked  all  over,  and  a  horn  "  flaker  " ;  site 
at  lot  9,  con.  3,  Bexley. 
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A  bird  or  bar  amulet  of  striped  Huronian  slate,  green  in  color,  3f 
inches  long,  7/jg  thick,  and  IJ  in  width  at  the  widest  part— is  the  first 
on  record  from  this  locality.  Where  it  came  from  is  not  known,  as  it 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  D.  McRae,  of  Thorah  township,  now 
deceased. 

A  soapstone  pebble,  highly  polished,  with  a  series  of  deep  grooves 
cut  into  it ;  Little  Mud  Turtle  Lake. 

Besides  the  above  articles  there  were  the  ordinary  specimens  of 
bone  bangles,  awls,  beads,  perforated  dog-whelks,  carbonized  com,  celts 
pipes,  pottery,  and  stone  discs,  and  a  few  flints,  recovered  from  the 
various  village  sites. 

Amongst  the  relics  showing  contstct  with  Europeans  are :  a  ghost- 
arrow  of  copper,  a  long  slender  spear-head,  a  combination  adze  and 
gouge,  for  hollowing  out  canoes  and  troughs  ;  a  heavy  gouge  for  tap- 
ping maples,  and  a  steel  made  to  fit  over  the  knuckles,  for  striking 
fire — all  surface  finds. 

The  small  bone  bangles  and  other  ornaments  used  in  adorning  the 
dress  or  person,  were  called  "  matachias  "  by  the  Algonkins,  and  were 
sometimes  stained.     See  Jesuit  Relations,  vol.  8. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  following  persons  for  donations,  and 
interest  taken  in  the  work  : 

Dr.  Ross  Kirkfield,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc. 

A.  Morrison,  Beaverton,  copper  "  ghost-arrow." 

Allan  Cameron,  Lutterworth  township,  nugget  of  native  copper. 

G.  McKague,  Bexley  P.O.,  celts,  clay  pipes,  stems  showing  extreme 
sizes,  stone  discs,  and  rubbing-stones. 

James  McGirr,  Bolsover,  flints,  pottery,  bone  harpoon,  two  celts, 
bone  awl,  fire-steel,  pottery-marker  or  horn  "  fiaker,"  clay  pipea 

J.  Moore,  Coboconk,  celts  and  combination  iron  adze-gouge. 

S.  Harbaugh,  Corson's  Siding,  two  double-faced  pipes,  and  bone 
bangles. 

William  Irwin,  Bexley  township,  bone  awls,  stone  and  pottery 
discs,  clay  pipes,  perforated  marine  shells,  soapstone  beads,  and  rub- 
bing-stones. 

M.  Sayers,  Bexley  P.O.,  copper  spear-head  (on  loan.) 

S.  TrCiman,  Kirkfield,  steel  spear-head,  flint  knife,  flint  awl,  car- 
bonized com  and  plum-pits,  hematite,  pottery  disc,  fragments  of  sheet- 
brass,  and  fragment  of  stone  ring. 

Headly  Fair,  Cambray,  celts,  and  flint  arrow-head. 

Mrs.  R.  Campbell,  Kirkfield,  perforated  marine  shells,  bone  imple- 
ments, stone  and  clay  discs. 
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D.  McRae,  Gamebridge,  combination  bird  and  bar  amulet. 

G.  Rumney,  Somerville  township,  celts,  clay  pipes,  bone  imple- 
ments and  ornaments,  and  pottery  fragments. 

R.  LeRoy,  Reeve  of  Bexley,  celts,  clay  pipes,  and  bone  imple- 
ments. 

J.  Bowms,  Coboconk,  polished  soapstone  pebble  with  deep  grooves. 

J.  Wallace,  Somerville  township,  bone  beads,  awls,  celts,  carbon- 
ized com,  pottery  fragments,  worked  clam-shells,  perforated  marine 
shells,  eyed  lx)ne  needles,  etc.,  from  ash  heap. 

D.  Smith,  Coboconk,  rubbing-stone  and  discs. 

R.  H.  Pearce,  Raven  Lake,  Bexley,  polished  pebble,  flint  scraper, 
and  small  celt. 

W.  McNerney,  Victoria  Road,  celt  and  plummet. 

Mrs  R.  J.  Sims,  Peterboro',  rubbing-stone  of  Nottawasaga  sand- 
stone. 

John  Shields,  Victoria  Road  P.O ,  clay  pipe  and  awl. 

Jos.  Eades,  Baddow  P.O.,  steel  knife  flint,  worked  fossil. 

S.  Kershaw,  lot  5,  con.  5,  Bexley,  worked  spikes  of  deer-horn,  min- 
iature clay  pipe,  disc  with  stone  and  bone,  bone  awls,  etc. 

Since  completing  the  above  I  have  located  three  more  village 
sites,  the  first  on  Mr.  Frank  Reid's  place,  lot  25,  concession  3,  Digby 
township,  one  on  Mr.  Wm.  CampbelFs,  east  .half  1,  concession  8,  Lax- 
ton  township,  and  the  third  on  Mr.  Donald  Fraser's,  lot  21,  concession 
9,  Eldon.  The  site  at  Reid's  is  on  the  face  of  a  hill  facing  north-east, 
two  miles  from  Head  Lake,  on  the  south  side  of  Head  River,  flowing 
in  a  westerly  direction.  The  river  to  the  east  of  the  site,  about  twenty 
rods,  flows  north  and  then  after  describing  a  big  bend  flows  south 
again,  passing  near  the  west  side  of  the  site.  Freestone  formation  ; 
soil  suitable  for  aboriginal  cultivation.  On  north  side  of  river  the 
high  granite  hills  commence.  The  usual  traces  of  aboriginal  occupa- 
tion are  plainly  visible  though  cultivated  for  many  years. 

As  in  the  above  case  the  next  site  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
many  years,  and  but  few  traces  now  remain  beyond  the  blackened 
patches  of  ground  and  pottery  fragments.  This  site  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Deer  Lake,  a  small  beautiful  lake  of  probably  one  and 
one-half  miles  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
having  a  number  of  islands.  The  flat  is  about  six  or  eight  feet  above 
water  at  the  front  and  gradually  rises  for  a  distance  of  thirty  rods  or 
so  when  it  meets  a  precipitous  ledge  of  limestone  twenty- five  or  thirty 
feet  in  height,  making  an  ideal  place  for  a  site.  In  early  years  both 
Messers.  Reid  and  Campbell  used  to  pick  up  lots  of  relics,  but  these 
were  dispersed.     A  medium  sized  symmetrical  adze,  having  two  broad 
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shallow  notches  for  fastening  purposes,  and  a  very  sharp  edge,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Indians  have  frequented  this  latter  locality 
down  to  recent  years. 

On  W,  G.  Peel's  place,  north  part  lot  11,  concession  2,  Bexley,  is 
either  a  small  village  or  an  isolated  camp,  as  pottery  fragments,  pieces 
of  pipes  and  flint  chips  can  be  picked  up  on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill  or 
tongue  of  land  running  into  a  swamp.  In  opening  some  ash  heaps 
lately,  the  following  relics  worth  special  mention  were  obtained : — 

From  lot  1,  N.  P.  R,  Bexley,  a  beautifully  pointed  bone  awl  h\ 
inches  long  ;  a  miniature  pot  (toy  ?)  If  inches  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
1  inch,  slightly  ornamented  in  a  roughish  way,  it  just  tits  over  the  end 
of  the  finger  like  a  huge  thimble,  this  was  probably  the  way  it  was 
made  ;  a  long  slender  flat  bone  needle  or  bodkin,  4  J  inches  long,  \  inch 
wide,  1-16  inch  thick,  having  a  circular  drilled  eye  If  inches  from  the 
point,  other  needles  show  slots  ground  into  them  from  each  side  form- 
ing a  long  eye ;  a  bone  skin  dresser  6^  inches  long  and  1  inch  wide  at 
cutting  e<Jge,  made  from  a  leg  bone  by  being  diagonally  ground  down, 
shows  marks  of  much  use  and  of  fire,  is  polished  ;  a  harpoon  head  of 
horn,  5{  inches  long,  J  inch  wide  and  3-16  inch  thick,  has  two  deep 
barbs  on  one  side,  and  a  hole  immediately  in  rear  of  second  barb,  the 
butt  being  wedge  shaped  with  comera  rounded.  Has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  Eskimo  work,  resembling  those  harpoons  which  are 
made  detachable  from  the  shaft,  and  are  connected  with  a  float,  this 
one  may  have  been  used  for  beaver  or  large  fish  ;  discs  of  every  size 
and  every  stage  of  manufacture  both  of  stone  and  pottery  ;  hammer 
stones;  marine  shells;  carbonized  corn  beans, plum-pits, acorns,  etc; 
clay  pipes  and  stems,  the  latter  showing  that  the  stem  hole  was  made 
in  three  ways,  the  first  by  a  straw  being  moulded  in  and  then  dra^^  n 
out  before  burning,  the  next  by  a  twisted  cord  of  tibres,  and  the  third 
by  a  tiny  bundle  of  some  material  made  like  a  miniature  fascine,  the 
two  latter  being  burnt  in  the  stem,  leaving  their  imprints ;  and  a 
Silurian  fossil  (which  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  and  was  per- 
haps regarded  as  "  big  medicine." 

From  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley,  we  get  hammer  stones,  both 
circular  hand  hammers  and  degraded  celts ;  carbonizea  com,  beans, 
plum-pits,  etc. ;  turtle  egg  shells  ;  pipes  ;  bone  awls  ;  eyed  needles  ; 
and  a  couple  of  bone  daggers,  the  largest  one  10 J  inches  long,  1  inch 
wide,  and  of  a  triangular  cross  section  tapering  gi*adually  to  a  point, 
scraped  and  polished  all  over,  and  ornamented  with  a  simple  design  of 
inscribed  straight  lines,  arranged  in  system  of  four  groups  of  horizon- 
tals, separated,  begun  and  ended,  by  vertical  pairs  inclining  slightly 
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and  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  the  first  two  groups  contain  five 
horizontals  and  the  second  two  four  horizontals,  which  together  with 
the  five  pairs  make  a  total  of  twenty -eight  lines.  The  lines  run  from 
f  to  1|  inches  long  and  about  J  inch  wide,  and  the  whole  pattern,  not 
unlike  some  pottery  markings,  covers  a  space  of  about  6J  inches  in 
length.  The  second  dagger  is  much  smaller  and  not  ornamenterl 
There  is  also  a  portion  of  a  deer  horn  with  one  spike  which  is  arti- 
ficially pointed. 

Other  relics  lately  obtained  : 

From  Mr.  Chas.  Youill,  Thorah  township,  a  large  slab  of  Huronian 
slate  of  a  green  color,  tinged  with  red,  and  having  large  white  veins. 
This  was  one  of  three  and  shows  flaking,  pecking  and  rubbing,  is 
evidently  unfinished.  Dimensions,  8  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide  at 
narrow  edge,  6  1-8  inches  at  other,  J  inch  thick.  A  fine  beautifully 
worked  slender  stone  tomahawk  from  Thos.  McNish,  Long  Point, 
Fenelon  township,  size  7i  inches  long,  1  1-16  inches  wide,  J  inch  thick 
has  a  perfect  cutting  edge,  and  the  poll  is  ground  to  narrow  chisel 
edge  which  is  slightly  abrased,  the  four  sides  are  all  smoothed  down 


Fig.  62.-  Village  Site,  Lot  6,  Coo.  6,  Bexley. 

the  top  being  rounded,  while  its  opposite  side  is  flat,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  wedges  in  to  tighten  the  handle.  It  is  altogether  a 
remarkably  fine  weapon  for  rapid  striking. 

The  remains  left  in  the  ash  heaps  would  lead  one  to  judge  that 
game  being  very  scarce  the  population  was  large  and  lived  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  proceeds  of  agriculture  helped  out  with  fish.     The  relics 
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that  are  found  in  them  may  be  classed  as  household  utensils  rather 
than  as  implements  of  war  or  chase,  so  few  of  the  latter  occurring- 
The  preponderance  of  implements  are  made  of  bone,  and  horn,  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  chipped  ftint  implements  thougfh  nodules  and 
flakes  occur,  also  stone  pipes  are  rare,  while  stone  celts  are  found  in 
vicinity  they  rarely  occur  in  the  heaps.  The  remains  of  their  food  are 
abundant,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  fishes,  birds  and  turtles,  fish  scales, 
turtles'  egg  shells,  carbonized  com,  acorns,  plum-pits,  beans,  and  what 
looks  like  small  edible  roots. 

The  site  on  Mr.  Donald  Fraser's,  lot  21,  concession  9,  Eldon,  lies 
on  the  top  of  a  steepish  hill  which  faces  north,  and  has  a  swamp  at 
the  foot.  The  usual  relics  found  on  village  sites  were  picked  up  many 
years  ago,  and  among  them  a  copper  knife.  Further  to  the  west  on 
same  lot,  iron  tomahawks  have  been  plowed  up,  and  a  coin  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  a  two  real  piece  bearing  the  date  of  1723.  That  this  was 
worn  as  a  pendant  is  obvious  from  the  broken  suspension  hole  in  the 
rim  and  one  side  of  the  coin  being  worn  down. 

List  and  Locality  of  Village  Sites  to  Date. 

No.  1.  Rummerfield  Hill,  lot  1,  North  Portage  Road,  Bexley  town- 
ship, North  Victoria. 

"  2.  Logans  Hill,  lot  22,  concession  3,  Eldon  township,  north 
Victoria. 

"  3.  Corbett's  Hill,  lot  5,  concession  5,  Bexley  township,  north 
Victoria. 

"  4.  Heaslip's  Point,  lot  2,  Northwest  Bay,  Bexley  township,  north 
Victoria. 

"      6.  McKague's,  lot  9,  concession  3,  Bexley  township,  north  Victoria. 

"  6.  Smith's,  lot  18,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley  township,  north 
Victoria. 

"  7.  Benson's,  lot  west  |  5  and  6,  concession  2,  Bexley  township, 
north  Victoria. 

"  8.  Head  of  portage.  Balsam  lake,  block  E,  Bexley  township, 
north  Victoria. 

"      9.  Truman's,  lot  22,  concession  8,  Eldon  township,  north  Victoria. 

"  10.  McDonald's,  lots  44  and  45,  south  portage  road,  Eldon  town- 
ship, north  Victoria. 

"    11.  Perrington's,  Long  Point,  Fenelon  township,  north  Victoria 

*'    12.  Carnegie's,  Indian  Point,  Bexley  township,  north  Victoria. 

"    13.  Ne why's,  lot  2,  concession  11,  Thorah  township,  north  Ontario. 
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No.  14.  Rumney  s,  lots  56  and  57,  Front  Range,  Somerville  township, 
north  Victoria. 

"  15.  Wallace's,  lot  60,  Front  Range,  Somerville  township,  north 
Victoria. 

"  16.  Moore's  Hill,  lots  19  and  20,  Gull  River  Range,  Bexley  town- 
ship, north  Victoria. 

"    17.  Ead's,  lot  24,  concession  2,  Somerville  township,  north  Victoria 

"  18.  Reid's,  (Head  river),  lot  25,  concession  3,  Digby  township, 
north  Victoria. 

*'  19.  Campbeirs,  (Deer  lake  J,  lot  E^  lot  1,  concession  8,  Laxton  town- 
ship, north  Victoria 

"    20,  Barrack's,  block  E,  lake  shore,  Bexley  township,  north  Victoria 

"    21.  Eraser's,  lot  21,  concession  9,  Eldon  township,  north  Victoria 


In  the  list  of  additions  to  the  museum,  p.p.  3  to  13,  the  valuable 
donation  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ashington  BuUen,  B.  A.,  F.  G.  S.,  of 
Reigate,  England,  was  mentioned  only  in  a  general  way,  as  the  speci- 
mens had  not  yet  reached  Toronto.  Meanwhile  they  have  arrived, 
and  the  following  list  supplies  some  of  the  necessary  details. 

Eoliths,  (Rudely  chipped  and  unshapely  tools). 

16,943-16,955.  From   South   Ash   and   Shoreham,    County   of  Kent* 
England. 

PaL(E0L1THS. 

16,922-16,924.  From  Broom,  Devonshire,  England. 

16.925.  Roughly  oblong  celt,  from  Warren  Hill,  Kent,  England. 

16.926.  Leaf-shaped  celt,  Lakenheath,  England. 

16.927.  Small,  oval,  or  leaf-shaped  celt,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  England. 
16,928-16,931.  Leaf -shaped  and  pointed  celts,  from  Freemantle  near 

Bournemouth,  England. 
16,932-16,936.  From  Wandsworth  drift,  Thames  Valley.  England. 

16.937.  Small,  pointed  celt,  Swanscombe,  Kent,  England,  (surface  iindX 

16.938.  Leaf -shaped  celt,  valley  type,  Northfleet,  England. 
16,939-16,940.     Two  pointed  celts,  Northfleet,  England. 

16.941.  Roughly  oblong,  knife-like  tool,  Northfleet,  England. 

16.942.  Large  turtle-backed  tool,  from  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  England. 
16,956-16,967.  Celts,  mostjy  pointed,  from  Milton,  Gravesend,  England. 

16.969.  Leaf-shaped  celt,  from  Moulin,  Quignon,  Abbeville,  France. 

16.970.  Small,  carved  and  coarsely  flaked  tool,  from  Montiferes,  Amiens, 
France. 

5  AR. 
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16.971.  Large  pointed  celt,  from  Moulin,  Quignon,  Abbeville,  France, 

16.972.  Thin  and  curved  celt,  Monti^res,  Amiens,  France. 

N  EOLITHS. 

16.973.  Small  celt,  from  Hammersmith,  Middlesex,  England. 
16,974-16,976.  Scrapers,  Icklingham,  Norfolk.  England. 
16,978.  Flint  core,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 
16,979-16,981.  Scrapers,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.982.  Drill  or  borer,  Rudstone,  England. 

16.983.  Small  flint  knife,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.984.  Scraper,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.985.  "Fabricator,"  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.986.  Small  celt,  Eastbourne,  England. 

16,987-16,988.  Small  flint  knives,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.989.  Small  flint  saw,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.990.  Small  flint  hammer,  Icklingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

16.991.  Polished  celt,  near  Bushmills,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland. 

16.992.  Polished  celt,  from  the  River  Thames  at  Kingston,  England. 
16,993-16,995.  Three  celts,  from  Somaliland,  Africa,  collected  by  Setoa 

Karr. 
16,996.  Bone  breccia,  from  La  Madeleine,  Dordogne  Caves,  France. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ARCHiEOLOGY  OF  ONTARIO. 

Second  Collection. 
By  a.  F.  Hunter.  M.A. 

This  list  of  the  literature  on  the  Indians  of  Ontario,  containing  280 
titles,  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  given  in  last  year  s  Report  The 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  these  lists :  they  merely  represent 
what  has  been  available  to  the  compiler. 

In  the  present  list  are  included  the  titles  of  articles  in  connection 
with  a  few  controversies.  For  example,  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  Tecumseh's  remains ;  and  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Otinaoua- 
taoua,  the  Indian  village  where  La  Salle  encamped.  The  articles  on 
these  and  other  debated  (juestions  have  been  summarized  as  impartially 
as  possible. 

As  in  the  former  list,  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  have  not  been 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  this,  but  adjacent  districts  have  been  also 
included. 

While  thanks  are  due  to  many  persons  for  assistance,  the  compiler 
is  especially  indebted  to  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  Est}.,  for  the  use  of  his  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  clippings. 

Adam,  G  Mercer.  Addison,  Dr.  W.  L.  T. 

Georgian  Bay  and  the   Mus-  Microscopical  examination   of 

koka  Lak  es.  clay  specimens  from  Serpen- 

Picturesque  Canada,  page  579,  ^]^^.  Ridge,  I nnisfil,  pages  73- 

(Vol.  II.),  Toronto,  1«82.  74  in  Archseological  Report 

^  ^      r,      ,,    .        .,    «7  *or  1896.     (Toronto,  1897). 

Page  582,  Fort  Ste.  Mane  on  the  Wye  ^ 

and  the  Hurons.  American  Cultivator,    ( Bos- 

ton, Mass ). 
Adams.  J.  December  14,  1889. 

Sketches  of  the  Tpfp  Hp  Rnnlf!  Paragraph  noticing  the  ancient  copper 
Indians,  River  St.  Maurice.  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  also  men- 
Lit,  and  Hist.  Soc.  of  Quebec,  ^i^^ing  )?^^«S^  *.^  ^^cient  oil  well 
V  1    TT    /1QQT  observed  *  at  EnmskiUen,  Canada, 
vol.  lL,l^i»»51;.  (Enniskillen     township,     Lambton 
Describes  these  Indians,    who  consti-  county  ?)  similar  to  one    found   at 
tute  a  distinct  band,  then  inhabiting  Titusville,  Pa. 
the  upper  St.  Maurice,  but  now  liv-  .     j                 /^       i.    m   n 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Abittibi,  AnClerSOn,  Capt.  1 .  U". 
northern  Ontario.       They    derived  Extracts    from     his     journal, 
^t;^irZn%Z.S:VZ'TJ,  OnUla  packet,  February  27. 

("Ballheads").  1885 
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Anderson,  Capt.  T.  O.-— Con. 

Also  reprinted  in  the  Montreal  Gazette 
(March  4,  1886).  Fur  many  years 
Captain  Anderson  was  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affiiirs.  In  the  ex- 
tracts published  in  the  Packet  on  the 
above  date,  he  mentions  several 
spots  at  We-qua-rae-konfj  in  Mani- 
toulin  Island,  where  the  Ottawas 
had  habitations  when  the  French 
traders  first  arrived.  These  places 
had  old  com  hills,  and  were  marked 
by  fragments  of  earthen  pipes  and 
pottery. 

Assikinack,  P ,  (Blackbird). 

Legends  and  traditions  of  the 
Odahwahs,  ((Jttawas).  Can- 

(adian  Journal,  second  series, 
Vol.  III.,  pages  116-25  and 
297-309. 

Bailey,  John  C,  CE. 

Our  Indian  Names.     Toronto 
World,  December  19,  1890. 

This  article,  signed  **  B."  consists  of  a 
list  of  fifty- two  Indian  geographical 
names  in  this  Province,  with  com- 
ments on  the  meaning  of  each  name. 

Barber,  Edwin  A. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace.      Fifteen 
illustrations,  five  pages. 

An  article  in  7/w  Continent,  (Phila- 
delphia) of  April  4,  1883,  describing 
the  diflferent  classes  of  Indian  pipes, 
with  illustrations  of  each  class  ;  ex- 
amples of  nearly  all  being  found  in 
Ontario. 

Barrie  Advance. 
October  9,  1856. 

Describes,  on  the  information  of  P.  H. 
Hough,  school  teacher.  North  Orillia, 
a  bone  pit,  then  recently  discovered 
near  his  residence.  It  contained 
about  200  cninia,  with  other  bones, 
fifteen  copper  (brass  ')  kettles,  and 
a  variety  of  ornament-*,  such  as 
beads,  etc. 

August  10,  1859. 

Contains  a  long  account  of  a  large  bone 
pit  on  the  farm  of  Andrew  King- 
horn,  Medonte  township.     A  chap- 


ter on  *' Funeral  Rites"  is  repro- 
duced from  a  little  w^ork  on  the 
^'  Discovery  of  America  and  the 
origin  of  the  North  American 
Indians,"  by  John  Mackintosh. 

August  23,  1888. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  at  DeGrassi  Point,  Lake 
Simcoe,  in  a  high  mound  of  sand. 
Several  relics  were  found  with  the 
bones  ;  and  the  hair  (in  a  bunch) 
was  still  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  paragraph  alleges  that  an 
engraved  stone  was  found  with  the 
remains.  Reprinted  from  an  Allis- 
ton  ?  exchange,  not  named. 

Barrie  Examiner. 

January  3,  1889. 

Mentions  (under  the  heading  *'  Orr 
Lake ")  a  bone  pit  near  the  town 
line  between  Medoute  and  Tay  town- 
ships. 

February  13,  1«90. 

Mentions  (under  the  heading  **  Shanty 
Bay  ")  some  Indian  remains  in  Oro 
township.  On  the  Ross  farm  were 
found  two  flint-lock  pistols,  a  flint- 
lock gun  and  a  sword. 

May  12,  1892. 

Gives  the  text  of  a  Treaty   of  peace  i 
between  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  the 
Hurons   ( Wyandottes)    at    Detroit 
made  in  1764  ;   the  original   docu- 
ment and   Wampum   being  in   the 
possession  of  Mr   Sol.  Whit«,  lately 
M.P.P.  for  North  Essex.     See  New 
York  Colonial  Documents,  Vol.  VII. ,    * 
page  650. 

June  9,  1892. 

Notices  Archaeological  work  of  Prof. 
Henry  Montgomery  in  Medonte  and 
Tay  townships  during  1876-8,  and 
introduces  an  account  of  his  recent 
examination  of  mounds  in  North 
Dakota. 

July  28, 1892. 

Brief  notice  of  visit  to  Huron  sites  in 
North  Simcoe  by  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Large  and  Fred  Milne.  Collections 
made  of  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
pipes,  stone  axes,  beads  and  other 
relics. 
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Barrie  Examiner.— Con^nu^d 
August  4,  1892. 

Reprint  from  Orillia  Packet  of  notice 
of  collections  of  relics,  made  by 
Mes8rs.  Large  and  Milne. 

March  30,  1893. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a  single  grave 
in  Sullivan  township,  on  the  banks 
of  the  **  Sauble  "  River.  With  the 
remains  were  an  old  flintlock  mus- 
ket, a  spear  and  a  knife.  Reprinted. 
Source  not  given. 

Beauchamp,  Rev  W  M. 

The  Irr^quo^'^  "^^^^1  ;  or,  Foot- 
prints of  the  Six  Nat'ons. 

This  important  volume  on  Iroquois 
history  and  archaeology,  c<mtains  a 
reprint  of  David   Cusick's  Sketches. 

Bell  OharlesN. 

Indian  Mounds,  etc.  Toronto 
Mail,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

A  letter  advocating  the  fonnation  of  a 
Dominion  society  for  archaeolo&fical 
work.  Editorial  comments  on  this 
proposal  appear  in  the  Mail  of  the 
same  date. 

Aboriginal  trade  of  the  Cana- 
dian North-west.  Canad. 
Record  of  Science,  vol.  2 
(1886),  pp.  102-105. 

Evidences  of  trade  from  contents  of 
mounds,  some  on  Rainy  River. 

The  Mound-builders  in  Can- 
ada. Proc.  Canad.  Institute, 
3rd  Series,  vol.  4  (1886),  pp. 
131-188. 

Describes  the  nature,  situation  and 
contents  of  mounds,  including  some 
on  Rainy  River. 

Notices  and  reviews  of  this  paper : 
Verhandl.  der  Berl.  Gesellsch.  fr. 
Anthpop  ,  Ethnol.,  und  Urgesch- 
ichte,  Jahrgang,  1886,  s.  19'i. 

Toronto  Globe,  Feb,  22,  1886  (brief). 
Toronto  Globe,  Feb.  23  (?)  Ifc86 
(more  extended  notice).  Toronto 
Mail,  Feb.  15,  1886  (notice).  To- 
ronto Mail,  Feb.  22,  1886  (extended 
abstract).  Toronto  World,  Feb. 
22,  1886. 


Blectsdell,  Wm. 

The  Indian  Tribes  of  Canada. 
Can.  Journal.  First  series, 
vol.  3,  pp.  209-210. 

Boyd,  J  A.,  (Chancellor  of 
Ontario . 

Judgment  in  Reg.  v.  St.  Cath- 
arines Milling  Co.  The 
Ontario  Reports,  1885,  vol. 
X.  pp.  203-235. 

This  important  judgment  gives  an  ex- 
hauBtive  analysis  of  the  Indian  rights 
in  connection  with  the  territory  in 
northwestern  Ontario  ceded  by  the 
Saulteaux. 

Boyle,  David 

Indian  Antiquities,  Nov.  1885. 

A  paper  dealing  more  particularly  with 
the  anti(|uities  of  Beverley  Town- 
ship. 

Abstracts  :  Toronto  Globe,  Nov.  2.'<, 
1885.     Toronto  Mail,  Nov.  23, 1886. 

.  List  of  Recent  Gifts.    Toronto 
GL»he,  Jan.  U(0  1886. 

A  letter  noticing  tlie  contributions  to 
the  collection  of  the  new  archaeo- 
logical museum. 

Indian  Relics  Torontx)  Mail, 
Jan.  14,  1886. 

A  letter  noticing  the  contributions  to 
the  collections  of   the  new  museum. 

The  Peraistence  of  Savagery 
in  Civilization.  Proc.  Can. 
Inst.,  third  series,  vol.  3,  pp. 
129-31. 

Abstract:  Toronto  World,  Feb.  22, 
1886. 

'Canadian  Institute  Reports.' 
Toronto  Globe,  Mar.  8,  1890. 

A  letter,  signed  *DB.,'  commenting 
on  the  action  of  a  local  paper  in  re- 
printing bodily  (without  credit  tf> 
anyone)  a  quantity  of  matter  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  museum. 

Archaeological  Remains  ;  a 
factor  in  the  study  of  His- 
tory. Trans.  Can.  Inst., 
fourth  series,  vol.  1,  pp.  67- 
71. 
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Boyle,  DSLVid.— Continued 

A  paper  read  at  Niagara,   3rd  July, 
1890. 

Archaeological  Report  for  1896. 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario:  1 17  pp,  50  illustra- 
tions.    Toronto,  1897. 

Presentation  p.  1 :  acknowledgements, 
3  ;  additions  to  the  museum,  5-14 
mounds  (general  remarks),  14-19 
Otonabee  Serpent  Mound,  19-26 
Gore's  Landing  Ridge,  26-28;  Miller 
mounds,  28-30;  mounds  at  Cameron's 
Point,  by  W.  G.  Long,  30-33  ;  Birds- 
all's  Bay,  3:J ;  Sugar  Island,  33-35  ; 
Hastings,  35-37  ;  Gore  Island  exca- 
vation, 1^7  ;  other  islands  in  Rice 
Lake,  37 -«1;  emlmnked  hollows, 
41-45 ;  small  pits  or  caches,  45  ; 
villaj<ea  sites,  *<5-46;  ossuary  in 
Beverly,  46  ;  grave  in  Scarboro,  46- 
47  ;  graves  in  Whitchurch,  by  W. 
A.  Brodie,  47  ;  Bald  Head,  48 ; 
Notes  on  somes  specimens,  — flints, 
49  ;  stone  axe,  50  ;  clay  pipes,  51  ; 
stone  pipes,  51-53;  copper,  53-55; 
beads,  55  ;  shell  gorget,  56  ;  stone 
tablet,  56-57  ;  Preston  pendant,  57  ; 
triangular,  blue  glass  bead  58  ;  bird 
amulets,  5iB-59  ;  small  stone  carving, 
59  ;  bone  implements,  59-61  ;  Iro- 
quois dance-mask,  61-62  ;  crania, 
62-64  :  the  Scottish  plighting  stone, 
Lairg,  64-67  ;  the  Rice  Lake  and 
Innisfil  mounds,  by  A.  F.  Hunter, 
67-7'* ;  Balsam  Lake,  (with  map  of 
the  district  and  two  plans  of  vill- 
ages, )  by  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw,  80-  9  ; 
Appendix  A,  Ontario  mounds,  (T  C. 
Wallbridge)  89-90  ;  B,  —  Serpent 
Worship,  1)1-96;  C— the  old  Bay 
House,  96-97  ;  D— Bibliography  of 
the  Archaeology  of  Ontario,  by  A. 
F.  Hunter,  98-116  ;  Obituary  notice 
(Horatio  Hale),  117. 

Catalogue  of  Specimens  in  the 
Ontario  Archjeological 
Museum,  Toronto.  88  pp. 
Toronto,  lbU7. 

Describes  16,455  specimens. 

The  Philosophy  of  Woman's 
Work .  A  paper  read  before 
the  Women's  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Toronto. 


Shows  why  certain  kinds  of  employ- 
ment have  become  those  of  women. 
Mentions  primitive  customs  in  illus- 
tration. 

Toronto  Globe,  July,  1 897. 
Brodie.  W.  A. 

Graves  in  Whitchurch,  p.  47, 
in  Archaeological  Report  for 
1896.     (Toronto,  1897.) 

Bryce,  George  LL.D. 

The  Mound  Builders.  Toronto 
Mail,  Mar,  13,  1886. 

A  letter  referring  (among  other  things) 
to  the  exploration  of  the  mound 
region  of  Rainy  River,  in  August, 
18rf4. 

Cameron,  Duncan. 

A  sketch  of  the  customs, 
manners,  way  of  living,  of 
the  natives  in  the  barren 
country  about  Nipigon, 
(1804).  Masson's  'bourgeois 
de  la  compagnie  du  Nord- 
Ouest,'  vol.  2,  (Quebec,  1890). 
Describes     their    totems    or    tribes, 

relijgion,     ceremonies,     and     other 

sociological  features. 

Campbell,  P. 

Travels  in  the  interior  of 
North  America,  in  1791-92. 
( 1798.) 

At  p.  236  is  given  an  account  of  the 
Ottawas. 

Canada     Gazette.    (London, 
Eng.) 

Oct.  22,  1885. 

Reprint  from  the  Toronto  Mail  of  an 
article  commenting  on  C.  N.  Bell's 
examination  of  mounds. 

Canadian  Illustrated  News. 

Jan.  20,  1877. 

Contains  an  an  icle  under  title  '  Pre- 
historic Canada,'  with  three  plates  — 
two  of  which  hnve  39  engravings  of 
relics  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Albert 
White,  residing  near  Aylmer,  Ont., 
and  the  third  plate  shows  an  earth- 
work fort,  Elgin  Co.  The  article 
describes  a   village   site,  containing 
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Oancbdian  Illustrated  News— 

Lontinued. 

upwards  of  seventy -tive  ash  beds,  on 
the  land  of  John  Gillet,  Aylmer. 
Also  a  bone  deposit  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Chute,  Malahide  township, 
some  of  the  larger  bones  in  which 
had  been  broken  for  the  m*arrow. 
Descriptions  of  many  of  the  relics 
shown '  in  the  engravings  are  also 
given. 

Oannington  Gleaner. 

Feb.  20,  1890. 

Article,  under  heading  *  Tales  of  the 
Chippewas, '  recording  historical  facts 
in  connection  with  these  Indians  in 
Northwestern  Ontario,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  etc. 

Carrington,  Gten-  Henry  B. 

(See  *  Donaldson.') 

Chadwick,  E.  M.,  Q.C 

Remarks  on  Indian  character. 
A  paper  read  before  the 
Can.  Inst.,  April  10,  1897. 

Abstract  :  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire, 
April  14,  18y7. 

Ohamberlain,    A.     F.,  MA, 
Ph-D 

I   The  Mississaguas  of   Scugog, 

I        Proc.  Can.  Inst.  tSrd   series, 

•        vol.  7,  pp.  2-8. 

Abstract  of  this  paper  :  Toronto  Mail, 
Nov.  6,  1888. 

Deluge  Myths  of  the  Canadian 

Indians.      Proc.    Can.   Inst. 

3id  series,  vol.  7,  pp.  11-13. 

Abstract  of  this  paper  :  Toronto  Mail, 
Dec.  24,  1888. 

Oharlton,  B  E. 

The  discovery  of  Burlington 
Bay.  A  paper  read  before 
the  Hamilton  Association. 
Jan.  12th,  1882.  (Proceed- 
ings.) 

Contains  a  long  extract  from  the  jour- 
nal of  Galinee,  the  Sulpician  who 
accompanied  La  Salle  in  1669.  Also 
gives  an  account  of  the  examination 


of  three  bone  pits  a^.  Lake  Medad, 
Halton  Co.,  of  some  Indian  relics  and 
the  traces  of  Indian  cultivation  and 
settlement  there. 

Reprinted  (in  part)  at  p.  34  of  J.  H. 
Smith's  •  Historical  sketch  of  the 
county  of  VVentworth  and  the  head 
of  the  lake.'     (Hamilton,  Is '7). 

Clark,  Peter  Dooyentate. 

The  Origin  and  Traditional 
History  of  the  Wyandottes, 
and  Sketches  of  other  Indian 
Iribes  of  North  America. 
Toronto,  1870.     160  pp. 

Gives  some  traditions  of  Tecumseh's 
Lei^ue  in  1811  and  1812. 

Oollingwood  Bulletin 
July  9,  1891. 

In  a  sketch  of  Mackinaw  Island, 
notices  the  Indian  burying  ground 
there. 

Oollingwood  Enterprise. 
Oct.  17,  1889. 

Notices  an  ir^^n  weapon  found  with 
other  Indian  relics  near  Bruce  Mines, 
Algoma. 

June  23,  1892. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  at 
Thornbury,  the  bones  l)eing  of  un- 
usual size. 

Donaldson,  Thomas 

The  Six  Nations  of  New  York. 
(Extra  Census  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States).  Quarto, 
1892. 

This  bulletin  consi.4te  of  a  statistical  part 
(pp.  1-17)  by  Thomas  Donaldson, 
and  of  a  descriptive  part  (pp.  19-83) 
by  Gen.  Henry  R  Carrington.  Illus- 
trated by  maps  and  portraits  of  pro- 
minent Indians.  The  volume  is 
valuable  in  connection  with  the  Iro- 
quois near  Brantford,  Ont.,  and 
contains  information  on  the  'roquois 
mode  of  self-government,  religious 
ideas, beliefs,  dances,  vampum, farm- 
ing and  other  industries,  social  life, 
games,  mf)ral8,  education,  schools 
and  asylums,  sanitary  statistics,  tra- 
ditions and  nomenclature,  annuities 
paid   leases  and  citizenship. 
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DundaJk  Herald 
Oct.  14,  1886. 

(Reprint  ?)  Notice  of  examination  of 
two  mounds  at  Skull  point,  on  the 
river  about  five  miles  from  Napanee. 
One  contained  the  skeletons  of  two 
men,  arrow  heads,  stone  chisel,  and 
stone  hammer. 

Ellis,  Prof.  George  E. 

The  Red  Man  and  the  White 
Man  in  North  America,  from 
its  Discovery  to  the  Present 
time.     Boston,  1882. 

At  p.  478,  cites  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
Indians  to  possession  and  occupancy 
of  lands.  ^  England  has  always 
recognized  all  rights  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  alienation.' 

Ellis,  John. 

Humber  Indian  Relics.  Tor- 
onto Mail,  Jan.  7,  18^6. 

A  letter  reviewing  the  facts  in  connec- 
ti(m  with  the  relics  found  near  High 
Park. 

Farley,  James  J. 

Tecumseh's  Body.  Belleville 
Ontario,  Oct.  12  (?)  1876. 

Reprint :  Toronto  Weekly  Globes  Oct. 
20,  1876,  under  heading  '  More 
about  Tecumseh.' 

A  letter  in  which  Mr.  Farley,  of  Thur- 
low,  dissents  from  the  view  that  the 
remains  exhumed  at  Moraviantown 
were  those  of  Tecumseh. 

Parr,  0.  0. 

The  Legend  of  Frog  Rock, 
Lake  Temiscamingue.  For- 
est and  Farm  (Toronto), 
Mar.  29.  1890. 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
and  likewise  three  subsequent 
sketches  in  the  same  publication, 
the  last,  however,  signed  'C.  C.  F.' 
They  are  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  C.  C.  Farr,  of  Haileybury, 
Lake  Temiscamingue.  Tlio  writer 
gives  a  transformation  legend  con- 
nected with  a  Huronian  rock  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  lake. 


The  Legend  of  the  Chiefa 
l8land,Lake  Temiscamingue. 
Forest  avd  Farm  (Toronto),, 
April  19,  1890 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
but  was  subscribed  **Lake  Temis- 
camingue,  Que  " 

An  Indian  Legend  of  the  Up- 
per Ottawa.  Forest  avd 
Farm  (Toronto),  May  3» 
1890. 

This  sketch  appeared  anonymously, 
but  was  subscribed  *^  Lake  Temi8<^ 
camingue.  Que." 

The  White  Rocks  of  Temis^ 
camingue.  Forest  aiid  Farm 
(Toronto),  May  10,  1890. 

Signed  **C.  C.  F."  and  subscribed 
*  *  Lake  Temiscamingue,  Que."  The 
writer  relates  an  Indian  legend  of  a 
limestone  cliff  at  Wabikeesick'a 
Bay. 

The  Lake  Temiscamingue  Dis- 
ti  ict.  Toronto,  1 893, 1 6  pp. 
and  map.  Issued  by  the 
Ontario  Government. 

At  p.  12,  the  writer  refers  to  Frog 
Rock,  *  where  the  Indians  eat  the 
enchanted  frog.' 

Fitz-Oibbon,  Miss  Mary  Agones 

A  Deed  Signed  by  the  Re- 
nowned Chief  Pontiac.  The 
Week  (Toronto),  July  3^ 
1896. 

An  article  giving  the  text,  with  Eng- 
lish translation,  of  a  deed  of  land 
near  Windsor,  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  Pontiac. 

Freeman,  Miss  Alice  B. 

The  Town  of  Barrie.  Toronto 
Empire,  Oct.  11,  1888. 

An  article  signed  '*  Faith  Fenton  *  in 
which  reference  is  inade  to  large 
numbers  of  Indian  relics  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  mentioning 
remains  found  in  digging  the  foun'^ 
dations  of  houses . 
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Freeman,  J.  B., MP.P. 

Indian  Com -pits.  Canadian 
Advance,  Aug.  (?)  1888. 

Reprints  observed :  Toronto  Worlds 
Aug.  29,  1888  ;  Woodstock  Sentind- 
Review,  Aug.  31,  18i?8. 

An  account  of  eighteen  corn-pits  or 
*  caches '  in  Townsend  township, 
Norfolk  county. 

Oalt  Reformer, 
Oct.  2.  1878. 

Paragraph  giving  account  of  discovery 
of  a  bone-pit  on  farm  of  Thomas 
Westwood,  St.  George.  The  pit 
had  twentv-five  skeletons  Another 
in  the  same  field,  a  number  of  years 
before,  was  found  t<.)  contain  sixteen 
skeletons. 

Grant,  Peter 

The  Saulteux  Indians  (about 
1 804)  Masson's  *  Bourgeois 
de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord- 
Ouest,'  Vol.  II.  (Quel)ec, 
1890.) 

The  Saulteux  country  me«int  by  this 
i^Titer  extended  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.,  to  Ltike  Winnipeg. 
His  na native  describes  the  Indians 
who  occupied  this  t«rritor}%  their 
personal  appearance,  dress,  occu{)a 
tioiiH,  food,  etc. 


Gray,  Rev.  John,  D.  D. 

Indian  Remains.  Toronto 
Globe,  Oct.  20,  1850. 

This  article,  though  unsigned,  is  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Gi-ay, 
Orillia.  Jt  describes  a  bone-pit,  just 
then  found  about  six  miles  from 
Orillia,  contHining  from  150  to  200 
skeletons.  See  also  *Barrie  Ad- 
vitice,  (Oct.  9,  1856)'  and  *  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson.' 

Hale,  Horatio,  M  A. 

The  Tutelo  Tribe  and  Lan- 
guage. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp. 
112-114. 


Announces  the  discovery  in  Ontario  of 
the  last  survivors  of  the  Tutelos,  for- 
merly of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Ham,  O.  H. 

Among  the  Indians.  Toronto 
Mail,  March  6,  1886. 

A  three  column  article,  signed  *  G.  H. 
H.,'  discussing  eome  traditions  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Ojibway  and  Cree 
Indians  in  the  Rainy  Lake  district. 

Hamilton,  J.  O.,  M.  A.,  LL  B. 

The  Panis — Canadian  Indian 
Slavery  in  the  Eighteenth 
CVntury.  Proc.  Can.  Inst., 
Fifth  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
19-27. 

A  paper  read,  December  12,  1896.  It 
contains  r»  ferences  to  Fanis  in  the 
early  writers  ;  Panis  at  Niagara  and 
Amherstburt^ ;  the  Huron  Tre^ity  of 
1764  ;  the  last  Pani. 

Harvey.  Arthur 

Tht^  NtMitrftI   Nfttinp    'J'oronto 

Mail,  Oct.  24th,  1 885. 

A  two  column  letter  giving  the  lead- 
ing facts  known  about  the  Neutrals. 
It  also  comments  on  statements 
made  in  the  MaiU  one  week  pre- 
vious, in  connecti(>n  with  a  Masonic 
token  found  in  an  Indian  grave  at 
Lake  Medad,  Halton  Co. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Toronto  Mail,  Nov. 
7,  1886. 

This  letter  discusses  some  points  in 
connection  with  La  Salle's  journey 
to  the  Mississippi.  It  continues 
the  controversy  on  the  Lake  Medad 
site. 

The  Discovery  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Toronto  Mail,  Nov. 
18,  1885. 

A  letter  on  the  connection  of  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Miss  ssippi.  Also  on  the 
lM)sition  of  La  Salle's  camp,  which 
he  inclined  to  place  *  *  closer  to  Bur- 
lington Bay  "  than  tke  Lake  Medad 
site.  Father  Menard's  travels  in 
the  west  are  also  reviewed. 
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Harvey   A  rthur — Coniinued, 

Sundry    Old    Indian    Affairs. 
Toronto  Mail.  Dec.  11, 1885. 

A  letter  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  La 
Salle's  camp  was  in  Heverly  town- 
ship, and  not  at  Lake  Medad. 
iSonio  comments  are  made  on  the 
Algon((uin  origin  of  the  word 
*  *  ( )tinaouatH  oua. ' ' 

Indian  Toinl>stones.      Toronto 

Mail,  Dec.  30,  1885. 

A  letter  commenting  on  the  discovery 
of  an  al)original  '*  tombstone"  near 
High  Park,  Toronto.  The  writer 
points  out  the  improlmbility  of  find- 
ing inscriptions  on  rocks  or  stones, 
as  the  Indians  had  no  tools  for  stone- 
carving. 

Rock  Inscriptions.  Toronto 
Mail,  Jan.  4,  1886. 

A  letter  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
Robert  Kirk  wood  as  to  tiie  inscrip- 
tions at  Dighton  Rock  and  Cun- 
ningham's Island,  Lake  Erie. 

Inscriptions.      Toronto   Mail, 

Jan;  9,  1886. 

A  letter  replying  to  some  further  Argu- 
ments of  Robert  Kirk  wood.  The 
writer  refers  to  Schoolcraft's  account 
of  the  inscriptions  on  Cunningham's 
Rock,  Lake  Erie. 

Bone  Caves — With  especial 
reference  to  prehistoric  man. 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  fourth 
series,   vol.  ii.,  pp.   IlG-120. 

Treats  of  :  the  similarity  between  the 
habits  of  stone  age  man  in  Europe 
and  (the  Indian)  in  America  :  cor- 
rection, from  American  analogy,  of 
some  current  European  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

Hirschfelder,  0  A. 

Antiquities  of  America.  A 
lecture  to  the  Park  dale 
Public  School. 

Abstract  given  in  Toronto  MaiU  Feb. 

7,  1881. 
The  discourse  was  concluded   with  a 

few  remarks  on  his  own  discoveries 

in  Ontario. 


The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Aboriginal  Indians. 

Abstracts  given  :  Toronto  Globe ^  Mar. 

6,  1882.     Toronto  Mad,  Mar.  6th, 

1882.  * 

This    paper    described    generally   the 

aborigines  of  America. 

Prehistoric  America.  A  lec- 
ture delivered  at  Richmond 
Hill. 

A  summary  of  this  lecture  appear^^d 
in  the  Toronto  Mail,  Feb.  23,  1885. 

An     Archaeological     Museum, 

Toronto    Globe,    April    14. 

18S5. 

A  letter  on  collections  of  Canadian 
Archfeological  specimens. 

Th^  Nf.ntral  Nation.  Toronto 
~Jl/aiV,  Nov.  4,  1885. 

A  reply  to  Arthur  Harvey's  letter, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  Otina- 
ouataoua,  an  Iroquois  village  at 
which  La  Salle  en  amped  ^  on  his 
way  to  discover  thn  Mississippi." 
The  writer  considers  that  it  was 
sitUHted  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Medad. 

The  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  name  "  Otina- 
ouataoua."  Toronto  Mail, 
Dec.  9,  1885. 

A  letter  with  a  quotation  from  Ga^inee's 
Journal  to  show  that  the  distance 
of  the  Iroquois  village  from  Bur- 
lington Bay  agrees  with  the  p>o8ition 
of  Lake  Medad.  It  also  includes 
comments  by  Gen.  John  S.  Clark 
and  Horatio  Hale  on  the  villMge 
*  Otinaouatoua' — its  position  and 
the  meaning  of  the  name. 

The  Indian  name  Tanaoutaoua. 

Toronto  J/aii,  Dec.  15, 1<S85. 

A  short  letter  correcting  two  errors  in 
his  previous  ctmimunication. 

The     Alleged     Archaeological 

Fizzle.     Toronto  Maii,  Jan. 

4,  1880. 

A  letter  in  reply  to  the  statements  of 
critics  in  regard  to  tl»e  carved 
**  tombstone."  The  writer  puts  for- 
ward arguments  in  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic. 
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Hirschfelder  0  A—Contintud, 

A  short  letter     Toronto  Mail, 

Jan.  5, 1886. 

A  reply  to  criticisms.  Mentions  a 
carved  st'iie  pipe  he  had  just 
received. 

The     Aboriginies.       Toronto 
AlaU,  Feb.  7,  1887. 

A  letter  correcting  some  of  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  himself  in  the 
published  in  erview  of  issue,  Jan.  29. 

Hunter,  A  P.,  M  A 

Naming  Lake  Sinicoe.  Orillia 
Packet,  July  5,  1889. 

A  letter  discussing  the  Indian  and 
French  names  of  Lake  Simcoe.  Sug- 
'  gests  that  the  name  ^  Aux  Claies,' 
referring  to  hurdles  or  latticework 
employed  in  the  taking  of  fish,  is 
explained  by  the  Huron  rows  of 
stakes,  or  the  'fence/  at  the  19 ar- 
rows. 

History  of  Simcoe  County, 
chap.  xvii.  I'arrie  Aaxim- 
iver,  March  6,  1890. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a  bonepit  on 
the  Cosgrove  farm,  lot  16,  con.  14, 
West  Gwillimbury,  in  1836. 

The  Site  of  the  Mission  of 
Ste.  Marie  on  the  Wye. 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  fourth  ser- 
ies, vol.  4,  p.  230. 

Abstracts  :  Toronto  Empire,  Dec.  12, 
1892  ;  Toronto  Globe,  Dec.  12,  1892; 
Toronto  Mail,  Dec.  12,  1892. 

The  Rice  Lake  Mounds  and 
Innisfil  Effigy,  pp.  67-79,  in 
Archseolof^ical  Report  for 
1896.     (Toronto,  1897.) 

Mounds  at  Rice  Lake,  67-^9  ;  Innisiil 
serpentine  ridge,  70-72 ;  examina- 
tion of  its  structure,  72-76  ;  sites  of 
ancient  villages  in  the  neighborhood, 
76-78  ;  other  efligies  of  a  similar 
kind.  78  ;  remarks  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  effigies,  79. 

Bibl  io^aphy  of  th  e  Arch  jeologj' 
of  Ontario,  pp.  98-1  lO  in 
Archaeological  Report  for 
189(3.     (Toronto,  1897.) 


Contains  100  titles  referring  to  Ontario, 
collected  from  Dr.  Chamberlain's 
bibliographies  -for  the  Dominion  ; 
with  the  addition  of  ICiO  new  titles, 
making  200  altogether. 

New  Aspects  of  the  Old  Hu- 
ron Missions.  Massey 's  Maga- 
zine (Toronto)  for  May, 
1897,  vol.  3,  p.  350-354.  Re- 
printed in  Orillia  News-Let- 
te)\ 

Archaeological  Notes  on  the 
Hurons  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  pub- 
lished by  the  Burrows  Bro- 
thers Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  (R.  G.  Thwait€s, 
editor.) 

Vt)l.  5  (1897)  contains  notes  on  Ossos- 
sane  (p.  292),  Toanch^  (p.  293), 
Ihonatiria  (p.  294),  the  nation  of  the 
Bears  (p.  278),  the  Tobacco  Nation 
(p  279),  and  a  sketch  of  **  Archaeo- 
logical Research  in  the  Huron 
Country.'* 

Hunter,  J  E  oward  M  A. 

From  Toronto  Westward. 
Picturesque  Canada,  p.  441 
(vol.  IJ).     Toronto,  1882. 

P.  465  notices  the  Iroquois  on  the 
Grand  River  ;  p.  519  notices  the 
existence  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ,  of  a 
stone  idol,    the    Manitou  of    Lake 

Erie  ;    p.  523,  T^ft  IjVyiinHnf^  nn  flift 

Detroit  River  ;  p.  535,  The  battle- 
field at  Moraviantown  cleared  in 
1846,  and  the  grave  of  Tecumseh  ; 
alleged  finding  of  his  remains  in 
1^76. 

Hunter  J  M.,  M  A ,  LL  B 

Suggestions.  Barrie  Exam- 
iner, Oct.  25,  1888. 

Reprinted  in  the  Orillia  Packet  (Nov. 
9,  1888).  This  article  regrets  that 
while  many  Indian  relics  have  been 
taken  from  the  historic  county  of 
Simcoe,  no  attempt  has  be*  n  made 
to  gather  a  public  collection  in  the 
home  of  the  Huron  race.  An  appeal 
is  made  for  information,  etc. 
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IngersoU  Sun. 
May(?)    1892. 

Notict;8  original  parchment  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Wyandottes  in  1764,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Sol  White,  who  also  has 
the  wampum  in  connection  with  it. 

James,  C  C,  M.A. 

Lake  Simcoe,  Toronto  Olobe, 
May  26,  1896. 

A  brief  letter  suggesting  that  the  old 
name  of  Lake  8imcoe  (Lac  auz 
Claies  or  '  Hurdle '  Lake)  was  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  fish  fence  of 
pickets  at  the  Nari'ows. 

Johnson,  Miss  E.  Pauline. 

The  Iroquois  of  the  Grand 
River.  Harper's  Weekly  y 
June  23,  1894.  Vol  S8,  pp. 
587-9,  with  1»  illustrations 
by  A.  H.  H.  Heming. 

Gives  a  description  of  their  present 
condition,  their  occupations,  religi- 
ous rites  of  the  pagan  members,  and 
schools.  Contains  comparisons  with 
their  primitive  condition. 

Reprints  observed  :  Barrie  Ejaminer^ 
July  12,  1894.    Oakville  Star, 

Kelton,  D wight  H.,  M.A. 

Indian  Names,  etc.  Detroij^, 
1888,  pp.  55. 

It  includes  discussions  of  the  names 
Algonkin,  Garden  River,  Manitou- 
lin  Island,  Mindemoya  Lake,  Otta- 
wa, Penetanguishene,  Sault  Ste. 
IMarie,  etc. 

Kerr,  Wm. 

* 

The  old  Indian  camping 
ground. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  KeiT,  of  Chathaim,  on 
a  site  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
town.  It  enumerates  some  of  the 
relics  found. 

Notice  :  Toronto  Mail,  May  4,  1886. 

Eirkwood,  Bobert. 

The  Adjedatigwun,  or  Death- 
stick.  Toronto  Mail,  Jan. 
1,  1886. 


A  letter  commenting  on  Arthur  Har- 
vey's. The  writer  claims  that  the 
Indians  did  carve  rocks,  and  cites 
the  ^  pictographs  '  of  Cunningham 'a 
Island,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Dighton 
Rock. 

Rock  Inscriptions.  Toronto 
Mail,  Jan.  6.  1886. 

A  letter  in  reply  to  the  arguments  <»f 
Arthur  Har\'^ey. 

Laidlaw,  Geo.  £. 

The  Indian  Tribes.  Toronto 
J»/ai7,  Nov.  11,1885. 

A  letter  endorsing  the  formation  of  a 
Dominion  Archajological  Society,  aa 
proposed  by  Chas.  N.  Bell  (q.v.) 

Indian  Relics.  Lindsay  Ward- 
er, Aug.  14,  1.^96. 

A  short  letter  enquiring  for  relics  for 
the  Provincial  Mu.seum. 

Indian  Relics  Orillia  Packet^ 
Aug.  21,  1896. 

A  short  letter  enquiring  for  relics  for 
the  Provincial  Museum. 

Balsam  Lake,  pp.  80-89,  Arch- 
aeological Report,  for  1896. 
(Toronto,  1 897). 

This  article  describes  five  village  sites, 
then  recently  examined,  with  dia- 
grams showing  groups  of  pits  at  two 
of  them.  The  map  of  village  sites 
includes  those  of  the  map  in  the 
Seventh  Report,  with  the  addition 
of  these  five  new  ones. 

The  Aboriginal  remains  of 
Balsam  Lake.  The  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian,  vol.  xix.» 
p.  68  (March,  1897). 

Second  Paper.  The  first  paper  (noted 
in  the  first  instalment  of  this  bibl. ) 
described  the  trails,  mound  graves, 
remains  of  village  sites  and  other 
features  of  the  district.  This  (the 
second)  notices  the  different  kinds  of 
relics  and  their  relative  frequencies 
— celts  chisels,  gouges,  hammer 
stones,  rubbing  stones,  slate  knive", 
chipped  implements,  gorgets  and 
banner  stones,  mortars,  discs,  horn, 
btme  and  shell  implements. 
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Laidlaw,  G^O.  E.—Cantinned. 

Aboriginal  remains  of  Balsam 
Lake.  The  American  Anti- 
quarian, vol.  xix .  p.  li^8 
(May  and  June,  1897.) 

Third  Paper.  It  classifies  and  de- 
scribes the  diflferent  kinds  of  tobacco 
pipes,  with  five  illustrations  of  pipes 
and  a  page  of  cuts  (eleven)  of  stone 
relics  from  Ontario. 

Lindsay  Post. 

Sept.  7,  1888. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  with  bones  of  immense  size. 

June  21,  1889. 

Reprint  t)f  paragraph  from  the  Bow- 

'^manville   8ta  teaman,    announcing   a 

lead  tomahawk  used  as  a  pipehead, 

found   in   Cartwright  township,    on 

the  shore  of  Lake  Sciigog. 

Nov.  29,  1889. 

Paragraph  mentioning  a  stone  chisel, 
ninete  n  inches  long,  found  on  Dr. 
Cornwall's  Farm,  east  of  Omemee. 

Jan  12,  1894. 

Reprint  from  the  Orillia  Netos  Letter, 
of  a  notice  of  a  carved  stone  pipe 
found  near  Price's  Corners,  Simcoe 
county. 

April  13,  1894. 

Paragraph  announcing  the  death  of  the 
last  pure-blooded  Iroquois  at  Caugh- 
nawaga. 

Aucr.  14,  1896. 

Notice  that  ft.  E.  Laid  law  has  under- 
taken to  collect  a  few  Indian  relics 
for  the  Provincial  Museum. 

Feb.  26,  1897. 

Enumeration  of  Relics  from  Victoria 
county  mentioned  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  museum. 

Lindsay  Warder 

Jan.  2,  1879. 

Article  entitled  *'  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Hurons." 

Sept.  18,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Peterboro  Examiner  of 
account  of  some  discoveries  in  the 
Rice  Lake  district,  by  David  Boyle . 


Oct.  23,  1896. 

Paragraph  noticing  the  serpent-shaped 
mound  (Efligy?),  Innisfil  township, 
Simcoe  Co. 

Oct.  80,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Toronto  Olohf  of  the  no- 
tice of  some  additions  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum. 

March  12, 1897. 

Descriptions  of  relics  gathered  in  the 
Balsam  Lake  district  by  Geo.  E. 
Laidlaw.  Reprint  of  paragraphs  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  museum. 

Lindsay  Watchman. 

Sept.  17,  1896. 

Reprint  from  Peterboro  Revievy  of 
notice  of  discovery  by  David  Boyle 
of  a  skeleton  on  an  island  in  Rice 
Lake,  with  a  large  number  of  beads. 

Oct.  29,  1896.  T: 


Reprint  from  Orillia  News  Letter  of 
paragraph  describing  ancient  figh 
stakes  at  the  Narrows,  Lake  Simcoe. 

London  Advertiser. 
Nov.  4, 1879. 

Short  article  reprinted  fn)m  the  Natch- 
ez, (Miss. )  Democrat,  on  Tecumseh's 
powder-horn  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  famous  chief. 

Long.  W.  G. 

Exploration  of  Mounds  at 
(Cameron's  Point,  Rice  Lake, 
pp.  31-33,  in  Archaeological 
Report  for  1896.  (Toronto, 
1897.) 

Remarks  on  remains  at  Birdsall's  Bay, 
page  33. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P.| 
D.O.L. 

Prehistoric  Times,  as  illustrat- 
ed by  ancient  remains,  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Modern  Savages.  First  edi- 
tion, 1865,  fourth  edition, 
1887. 
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Lubbock  Sir  John  Bart  MP., 

D  O.L. — Continutd. 

Copper  occurring  in  a  native  condition 
— use  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
mines  by  the  Indians,  page  4 ; 
friendship  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French  because  the  latter  never  dis- 
turbed the  graves  of  the  aborigines, 
Eage  135  ;  Sir  D.  Wilson  on  the 
take  Suponor  copper  mines  used  by 
the  Indians,  pages  260.  261 ;  Prof. 
Croft  on  absence  of  tempered  copper, 
page  261  ;  allusion  to  the  earthworks 
of  British  America  as  **  very  scarce," 
page  264 ;  absence  of  any  word  for 
*'  to  love  "  in  Algonquin  languages, 
pages  533,  678,  583  ;  notice  of  the 
absence,  on  the  authority  of  Golden, 
of  public  worship  and  any  word  for 
*God'  among  the  Five  Nations, 
page  590  ;  concealment  of  persons' 
names  among  Algonquins,  page  595. 

McAdam,  Capt.  J.  T. 

The  Muskoka  Lakes  and  the 
Georgian  Bay,  pp.  75,  76. 
Toronto,  1 884. 

Pages  35,  36.  Notices,  Indian  legends 
of  ancient  conflicts  at  Spanish  River; 
(suggested  by  communal  graves 
there?*  Page  41,  meaning  of  the 
word  *  Mackinac '  and  traditions  con- 
nected with  that  island. 

Mackenzie,  Qeo.  A.,  B.A 

The  Upper  Lakes.  Picturesque 
Canada,  p.  239,  (vol.  i).  To- 
ronto, 1882. 

Page  250.  Notices  the  deification  of 
Lake  Superior  by  the  aborigines. 
Page  251,  Copper  on  Michipicoten 
Island  known  to  the  Indians,  as 
appears  from  the  Jesuit  records. 
Refers,  also,  generally  to  the  abori- 
ginal copper  mines  of  Lake  Sui)erior. 
Page  261,  The  Storm  Spirit  of 
Thunder  Cape.  Page  273,  Remains 
of  Indian  Vapour  Bath  on  the 
Kaministiquia  River  (with  illustra- 
tion). 

.Mackenzie,  J  B 

The  Six  Nations  Indians  in 
Canada.     Toronto,  1896. 

Contains  information   on  the  appear- 
ance,   manners  and  customs  of  the 


Iroquois  on  the  Grand  River  Reser- 
vation, their  traditions,  history  and 
archeeolc^y.  Has  a  collection  of  all 
the  more  important  legal  decisions 
which  afifect  Indian  lands  or  rights. 

Mackintosh  John 

The  Discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  and 
the  ongin  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  Toronto, 
1836,  pp.  1-152. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  witnessed 
the  customs  of  the  Mississaguas  at 
1  'etroit  and  other  bands,  and  records 
his  impressions  of  them.  Among 
other  features  ihe  book  includes  a 
chapter  on  *'  Funeral  Rites." 

Mallery,  Col  Garrick 

Picture  writing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  for  1888-'89. 
Washington,  1893. 

Mentions  pictographs  on  Nipigon  Lake, 
thirty  miles  from  Lake  Superior. 

Israelite  and  Indian.  Orillia 
Packet,  May  :W.  1890. 

A  short  letter  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
in  the  Packet's  review  of  hi-*  paper, 
*  Israelite  and  Indian.'  He  asserts 
that,  although  he  had  made  compari- 
sons l:etween  Israelite  and  Indian, 
he  did  not  identify  them. 

Masson,  L-  R 

(See  '  Peter  Grant  >nd  '  Dun- 
can Cameron/ 

Matthews,  Dr.  Percy  W.  P. 
(York  Factory ) 

Early  Development  of  Abo- 
riginal Women,  Proc.  Can, 
Inst..  'J'hird  Series,  vol.  4, 
pp.  l^l-86. 

Abstract :  Toronto    Worlds    April  12, 
1886. 

Merritt,  W  Hamilton. 

The    Six    Nations.      Toronto 

Empire y  Jan.  19,  1889. 

A  paper  on  the  form  of  government 
among  these  Indians. 
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Midland  Free  Press. 
Oct.  3,  18S9. 

Brief  notice  of  Indian  graves  in  the 
park  grounds.  Midland. 

Nov.  26, 1896. 

Nofice  of  a  sword  found  in  Tiny  town- 
ship, bearing  the  date  1619. 

Reprint  observed  :  Orillia  News  Let- 
hr,  Dec.  3,  1896. 

Monetary  Times  (Toronto). 
Jan.  14,  1894. 

Article— *' An  Indian  Historian" — 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Peter 
Dooyeiitate  Clark,  whose  death  took 
place  Dec,  1893.  Notices,  some  un- 
written wanderings  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  recorded  by  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
history  ;  also  antic^uarian  and  his- 
torical articles  contributed  by  him  to 
the  Amherstburg  Leader  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life. 

Montreal  Gazette 

March  4, 1885. 

Notice  of  paper  by  J.  M.  Le  Moine, 
Quebec,  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  **the  forthcoming  work 
of  Dr.  J,  C.  Tache  on  the  Indian 
burial  grounds  near  Lake  Simcoe." 

Montreal  Weekly  Witness. 
Aug.  30,  1882. 

Under  the  heading  '  Section  H. — An- 
thropology '  is  given  an  abstract  o^ 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson's  vice-presidential 
address  read  before  this  section  at 
the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  address  dis- 
cusses the  typical  headform  of  On- 
tario aborigines. 

Moodie.  Susanna 

Roughing  it  in  the  Bush ;  or, 
Forest  Life  in  Canada. 

This  book  tirst  appeared  in  England  in 
1850.  At  page  302,  First  Canadian 
Edition  (Toronto,  1872),  appears  the 
Mississaga  superstition  as  to  di  own- 
ing, and  disposal  of  the  body  of  a 
drowned  Indian. 


Morris,  Hon  Alex.,  P.C. 

The  Treaties  of  Canada  with 
the  Indians  of  Manitoba  and 
the  North  west  Territories. 
Toronto,  1880. 

Has  references  also  to  the  Indian  tribes 
in  North-western  Ontario. 

Mulvaney,  Oharles  P.,  M.A, 
MD 

The  Upper  Ottawa.  Picturesque 
Canada,  p.  194  ^vol.  i.).  To- 
ronto, 1882. 

Page  195,  notices  the  finding,  at  Port- 
age du  Fort,  on  the  Calumet  Rapids, 
Ottawa  River,  of  a  rapier  and  an 
astrolabe,  believed  to  be  relics  of 
Champlain.  Page  206,  mentions 
**  Oiseau  Rock,"  on  the  upper  Otta- 
wa, with  which  is  associated  an  In- 
dian legend  of  an  eagle  carrying  off  a 
papoose  to  its  eyrie  on  the  summit. 
Page  208,  illustration  of  Oiseau  Rock. 

Murray,  Miss  Louise. 

The  Niagara  District.  Pictur- 
esque Canada,  p.  343  (vol.  i.). 
Toronto,  1882. 

Page  344,  discusses  the  meaning  of  the 
Indian  word  **  Niagara."  I  age  348, 
Niagara  Falls  an  object  of  super- 
stitious fear  to  the  Indians,  and  an- 
nual offering  of  a  beautiful  young 
girl.  Page  367,  Indian  legends  con- 
nected with  Devil's  Hole,  a  cavern 
on  the  New  York  side  of  the  river. 

New  Dominion  Monthly. 

December,  1878. 

Article  entitled  **Oka  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants." 

Newmarket  Era. 

June  27,  1890. 

(Reprint  ?)  Notice  of  an  Indian  skeleton 
found  in  Hamilton  township  (North- 
umberland county),  between  lots  31 
and  32,  4th  concession,  near  an  old 
trail  from  Port  Hope  to  Rice  Lake. 

May  19,  1893. 

Notices  a  bird  amulet  of  Huronian 
slate,  found  in  3rd  concession  Whit- 
church, 5J  inches  long. 
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New  York  Herald. 
July  26,  1897. 

Article  (with  illustration)  describing  a 
natural  rock  effigy— **  Devil's  Head," 
or  *' Skull  Rock,"— 24  miles  from  Rat 
Portage,  with  Indian  legend  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Norrish,  Joshua. 

Early  History  of  Nasagiweya' 
pp.  100.     Guelph,  1889. 

Notices  at  page  30  some  Indian  remains 
found  on  lot  7,  con.  7,  of  that  town- 
ship, including  about  1^0  skulls. 

Oakville  Express. 

Nov.  1,  1878. 

Reprint.  Mentions  the  discovery  of  a 
large  bone-pit  on  the  farm  of  W.  Er- 
rington,  near  VVyebridge,  Simcoe  Co. 

Orillia  News-Letrer. 
May  1,  1890. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  some  Indian 
relics  in  the  grounds  of  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital,  Orillia,  including  two  silver 
brooches  and  a  double-barred  cross. 

Jan.  5  (?),  1894. 

Notice  of  carved  stone  pipe  found  near 
Price's  Comers,  Simcoe  Co.  *'It  re- 
presents a  squaw  carrying  a  round 
basket  on  her  back"  Reprints  ob- 
served: Barrie  Examhier^  Jan.  25, 
1894;   Lindsiiiy  Post,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

Orillia  Packet. 
Apr.  24,  1885. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  by  J  as.  Bain,  jr., 
on  the  old  French  fort  of  Ste.  Marie 
on  the  Wye. 

Mav  1,  1885. 

Notice  of  a  circular  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  an  Archreo- 
logical  Museum  in  Toronto. 

May  2,  1890. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a  immber  of 
Indian  relics  in  a  single  grave  at  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital,  Orillia. 

Mav  9,  1 890. 

Notices  Col.  Mallery's  paper,  'Israelite 
and  Indian,"    in  which  comparisons 


are   made   between   the   two   races. 
(See  also  ^^Mallery.") 

Dec.  11,  1891. 

Notices  a  fine-grained,  greenish  stone 
implement,  axe  at  one  end  and  gouge 
at  the  other,  found  on  the  farm  of 
J.  S.  Nelson,  Oro  township  ;  also  a 
large  burial  pit  opened  some  years 
before,  on  the  .same  farm.  Reprint- 
ed :  Barrie  Examiner^  Dec.  17, 1891. 

July  29,  1892. 

Notice  of  visit  to  Huron  sites  in  North 
Simcoe  made  by  Messrs.  R.W. Large 
and  Fred.  Milne  ;  mentions  three 
well-made  stone  pipes  secured  by 
them.  . 

Sept.  9,  1892. 

Notice  of  an  ancient  camping  ground 
at  Shield's  Point,  near  Ijake  Talon 
and  Mattawa  River,  where  two  routes 
converge —  the  one  through  Talon 
and  Trout  lakes,  the  other  through 
the  Kabaska  and  Nosbonsing  to  the 
waters  of  Nipissing.  Notices  the 
finding  of  a  pewter  cup  with  Cham- 
plain's  name  engraved  upon  it.  near 
the  place  This  paragraph  was  pro- 
bably reprinted  from  an  account 
written  by  A.  C.  Osborne,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Bay  Despatch. 
See  also  Mr. Osborne's  paper,  '*Mem- 
ories  of  Champlain,"  read  before  the 
Can.  Inst  (Hist.  Section),  April  20, 
1893. 

Sept.  30,  1892. 

Two-column  reprint  from  Copway's 
History  of  the  Ojibway  Nation  on  the 
war  between  the  Ojibways  and  East.- 
ern  Iroquois.  Includes  reference  to 
Ontario  remains — as  those  in  Percy 
township,  Northumberland  county. 

Dec.  2,  1892. 

Describes  a  large  bone- pit  found  in 
Medonte  township,  about  35  years 
before.  Mentions  the  articles  found 
in  it.  Reprint  observed  :  Barrie  Ex- 
aminer, Dec.  8,  189i. 

Mar.  3,  1893. 

Mentions  a  flattened  gold  ring  with 
ecclesiastical  inscriptions,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  **  relic  of  the 
days  when  Canada  belonged  to 
France. " 
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Orillia  Timea 
May  1. 1890. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  Indian  relics 
at  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Orillia  :  a 
silver  cross,  two  silver  brooches,  a 
skull,  tomahawks,  knives,  etc. 

June  26, 1890. 

Notice  of  a  steatite  pipe,  found  in  Oro 
township,  Simcoe  Coimty. 

July  24,  1890. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  in  Mary  street,  Orillia. 

Ottawa  Free  Press 
Nov.  14,  1896. 

Notice  nf  four  relics  found  in  Eardly 
township,  which  adjoins  the  Ottawa 
river,  in  Quebec  province.  Present- 
ed to  the  N.itional  Museum,  Ottawa. 

Nov.  30,  1896. 

Notice  of  five  relics  found  in  a  grave  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Deschenes,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Ottawa  river.  Nearly 
all  were  of  Eurtipean  manufacture. 

Paisley  Advocate. 

July.  1891. 

Notices  a  stone  tomahawk  found  on 
Robt.  Bannerman's  farm.  Notices 
also  the  relic  collection  of  Jas.  Roth- 
well,  Walkerton. 

Penetanguishene  Herald. 

October  10,  1889. 

Notices  the  discovery  of  a  bone  pit' at 
Midland. 

September  10,  189 1. 

Notice  of  tomahawk  cut  out  of  the 
centre  of  a  log,  over  two  feet  in 
diameter,  near  Ottawa.  (Presum- 
ably, it  had  been  inserted  ia  the  tree 
when  young,  for  hafting.) 

Read,  D.B,  Q.O. 

Xh^JIuCQps.  Trans.  Can.  Inst. 
Fourth  Series,  vol.  I.,  pp.  86- 
95. 

A  summary  from  historical  sources,  of 
the  chief  facts  known  concerning  this 
people. 

6  AR. 


Sangster,  Oharles. 

Orillia  and  the  Severn.    King- 
ston Whig,  August,  1859. 

Reprinted  in  the  Barrie  Advance  (Aug. 
31, 1859).  A  long  letter,  signed  C.S  , 
and  dated  Orillia,  Aug.  15,  1869,  in 
which  he  refers  to  several  Indian 
rock-paintings  at  the  Longford  quar- 
ries. He  also  refers  generally  to  the 
bone  pits  and  Indian  relics  found  in 
the  surrounding  district  Some  of 
the  expressions  used  in  this  letter 
were  incorporated  about  the  same 
time  in  the  poet's  well-known  son- 
net, "  Woods  Near  Orillia." 

Scadding,  Rev.  Henry,  D  D. 

A  group  of  relics.  Toronto 
Mail,  August  29,  1888. 

An  article  on  the  discovery  of  a  burial 
plot  in  the  Exhibition  Park,  Toronto, 
and  suggesting  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  old  French  fort  (Rouille). 

Some  lapsed  names  in  Cana- 
dian local  nomenclature. 
Proc.  Can.  Inst,  new  series, 
May  1897,  vol.  I,  part  2. 

The  meanings  of  many  Indian  geo- 
graphical names  are  given.  Ab- 
stract :  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire^ 
(Nov.  30,  1896.) 

Smith,  Abigail. 

7>^"^^^h*ft  >^"^m  Montreal 
Witness,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

A  letter  dated  **Har^'ich,  Oct.  31, 
1889,"  in  which  the  writer  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  Tecumseh's  bones 
were  finally  laid  ^*  among  the  graves 
of  his  fathers  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Ohio." 

Smith,  Mr.  Jacob. 

Interview  on  the  identity  of 
Tecumseh's  remains.  St. 
Thomas  Home  Journal: 
Sept.  7,  (?)  1876.  Reprint , 
Toronto  Weekly  Qlohe,  Sept. 
15,  1876. 

Contains  the  reasons  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Ridgetown,  for  not  believing  the  re- 
mains exhumed  at  Moraviantown  to 
be  those  of  Tecumseh. 
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Smith,  Joseph  H. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  county 
of  Went  worth  and  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Hamilton,  1897, 
pp.  140. 

Chapter  2  contains  descriptions  of  the 
Indian  remains  found  in  Wentworth 
and  Halton  counties. 

Stayner  Sun. 
June  11,  1890. 

Notices  a  number  of  Indian  relics  found 
by  farmers  doing  statute  labor  in 
Nottawasaga  township. 

Taylor,  H.  J. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi. Toronto  AfaU,  Nov. 
18,  1885. 

A  letter  on  Arthur  Harvey's  statements 
in  the  controversy  upon  the  Lake 
Medad  site.  The  writer  asserts  that 
La  Salle  was  preceeded  by  Father 
Menard  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Toronto  Empire 
February  12,  1889. 

Notice  of  the  collection  of  Lidian  relics 
at  the  Canadian  Institute. 

February  22,  1890. 

Letter  signed  **  A.  H."  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  provincial  museum. 

March  26,  1890. 

Notices  a  proposal  to  form  an  **  Indian 
Research  Society  " 

July  28,  1890. 

Notice  of  some  additions  to  the  collec- 
tion in  the  archaeological  museum. 

Toronto  Evening  Telegram. 

June  28,  1886. 
Notice  of  Indian  remains  and   relics 

found  on  Withrow  Ave.,  Toronto. 

May  12,  1887. 

Announces  the  discovery,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Broadview  ave.  and  Smith 
street,  Toronto,  of  a  tin  box  contain- 
ing two  human  skulls.     **  I'pwards 

of  100  skulls were  dug  up  about 

a  year  ago,  about  100  yards  east  of 
this  spot."     (On  W  ithrow  ave.) 


Toronto  Globe 
Nov.  12,1878. 

Mentions  the  finding  of  a  small  brass 
hatchet-head  or  pipe  in  Dalhou«*ie 
township,  (Lanark  County),  in  the 
same  field  with  other  Indian  relics. 

Sept.  16,  1879. 

Paragraph  mentioning  the  discovery  of 
a  bone  pit  on  lot  9,  concession  5,  Tay 
township,  Simcoe  County. 

Nov.  10,1879. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  quantity 
of  wampum  in  caves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Grand  River  at  Elora.  Mentions 
also,  traces  of  an  ancient  portage  and 
river  crossing  on  the  banks  of  Irvine 
creek,  just  above  where  it  empties 
into  the  Grand  Kiver. 

Nov,  25,  1879. 

Notice  of  relics  gathered  by  Captain 
Milne,  Markham,  destined  for  the 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Jan.  3, 1880. 

Paragraph  (reprinted  from  the  Victoria, 
B.  C,  i^^idard  of  December  11),  on 
a  national  museum  at  Ottawa. 

April  6,  1881. 

Notice  reprinted  from  News^  (Port 
Hope)  of  the  discovery  of  a  single 
grave  and  relics  (including  pieces  of 
antimony)  on  the  property  of  J.  A. 
Brown,  Augusta  street.  Port  Hope. 

May  24,  1881. 

Article,  entitled  "The  Red  Man," 
giving  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 
bone  pit  on  lot  0,  concession  4, Mark- 
ham  township,  excavated  by  Sir  D. 
Wilson. 

Jan.  12,  1882. 

Notice  of  the  finding  of  an  earthen  pot 
near  Pefferlaw,  York  County. 

March  9,  1882. 

Paragraph  mentioning  a  proposal  to 
form  an  archaeological  society  in 
Toronto. 

April  25,  1885. 

Paragraph  noticing  the  proposal  for 
an  archaeological  museum. 
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Toronto  Qlohe.—Continued. 
Oct.  5, 1885. 

Under  heading  "  A  Valuable  Archgeo- 
logical  Find,"  notices  the  excavation 
of  a  grave  containing  the  remains  of 
about  fifteen  (fifty  ?)  persons,  <in  the 
Dwyer  farm,  Beverly  township, 
Wentworth  County.  A  list  of  the 
articles  found  is  added. 

Oct.  30,  1885. 

Notice  of  relics  received  by  David 
Boyle  for  the  Provincial  Museum, 

Dec.  19, 1885. 

Article  de-cribing  the  peace-pipe  of  the 
great  chief,  Tecumseh. 

Dec.  19,  1885. 

Notices  the  meanings  of  several  Indian 
geographical  names  in  this  province. 

Jan  21,  1886. 

Notice  of  a  deputation  having  inter- 
viewed the  Ontario  Gov^emment  in 
behalf  of  aid  for  an  archaeological 
museum. 

Feb.  22,  188G. 

Brief  abstract  of  a  paper  by  David 
Boyle 

June  26,  1886. 

Article  under  heading  'Naming  the 
Water-ways."  discusses  the  meanings 
of  many  of  the  Indian  geographical 
names  in  Ontario. 

Nov.  13,  1886. 

Notice  (in  a  summary  of  an  address  by 
Prof.  VanderSmissen  ^  of  the  pre  jura- 
tion of  an  Act  to  make  all  prehistoric 
monuments  (such  as  mounds)  public 
property,  and  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  dig  in  or  disturb  them. 

July  8,  1889. 

Notice  of  explorations  in  Nottawasaga 
township,  by  David  Boyle.  Includes 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Parkman,  the 
historian.  Reprint  observed,  Barrie 
Gazette,  July  10,  1889. 

Aug.  15,  1889. 

Under  the  heading  **  Indian  Relics, " 
is  given  a  column  article  describing 
some  of  the  latest  relics  acquired  by 
the  Archseological  Museum,  Toronto. 
Also  notices  Mr.  Boyle's  trip  to 
Clearville  and  examination  of  the 
earthwork  there. 


July  14,  1894. 

Notice  (p.  3)  and  illustration  (d.  2)  of 
**  Bloody  Cliff,"  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Simcoe  (L.  Couchiching  ?),  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  a  battle  bt  tween  two 
Indian  tribes.  (Shown  by  rock- 
paintings.) 

June  18.  1897. 

Article  on  the  formal  re-opening  of  the 
Educational  Art  Galleries  and  Mu- 
seum, Toronto  Notices  the  removal 
of  the  archa3ological  exhibit  from 
the  Canadian  Institute  building  to 
the  newly  enlarged  structure. 

July  30,  1897. 

A  despatch   from   Collhigwood  notices 
the  discovery  of  a  human  skeleton  in 
the  caves  of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  / 
suggests  that  it  was  the   remains  of  I 
an  Indian  of  the  Tobacco  Nation. 

Toronto  Globe  (Weekly.) 
Sept.  8, 1876. 

A  despatch  dated  **Ridgetown,  Aug. 
31,'  gives  an  account  of  the  discov- 
ery of  an  Indian  skeleton,  alleged  to 
be  that  of  Tecumseh.  The  same 
issue  Contains  three  paragraphs  on 
the  same  subject. 

Oct.  6,  1876. 

An  edit  rial  commenting  on  the  sup- 1 
posed  discovery  of  Tecumseh's  re- 1 
mains. 

Aug.  20,  1886. 

Announcement  (reproduced  from  the 
Nipissing  Timtn'  of  the  discovery  of 
an  ossuary  on  French  River,  con- 
taining about  200  skeletons. 

Toronto  Mail 

August  7,  1877. 

Paragraph  describing  a  village  site  and 
bone- pit  on  the  farm  of  Jas.  Dwyer, 
con.    7,    Beverly    township,    Went 
worth  Co. 

October  10,  1879. 

Paragraph  describing  the  opening  of  a 
grave,  in  the  vicinity  of  Midland, 
containing  fifteen  skeletons. 

October  10,  1879. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  single 
grave.  East  Whitby,  containing  a 
number  of  relics  beside  the  skeleton. 
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Toronto  Mail. — Continued. 
January  13,  1880. 

Paragraph  advocating  the  eBtablish- 
ment  of  a  national  museum  at  Ot- 
tawa. 

April  2, 1881. 

Notice  (reprinted  from  t  he  Netvsy  Port 
Hope)  of  the  discovery  of  a  single 
grave  and  relics  (including  pieces  of 
antimony)  on  the  property  of  J.  A. 
Brown,  Augusta  street,  Port  Hope. 

July  25,  1 882. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  Jesuit  relic 
— ^a  rosary  and  brass  crucifix  attached 
to  it— in  Medonte  township,  Simcoe 
Co. 

August  29,  1882. 

An  article,  entitled  '  Primeval  North- 
West,'  discusses  Champlain'a  views 
on  the  geography  of  the  lake  district 
— Green  Bav,  Lake  Superior,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  etc. 

December  28,  1882. 

Notice  of  a  trepanned  (or  wounded  ?) 
skull  found  in  an  ossuary  near  Orillia. 

January  6, 1 883. 

Paragraph  under  heading  '  Indian  Re- 
lics '  mentions  deposit  of  human 
bones  on  **  Head  Island,"  near  Parry 
Sound.  Reprinted  from  the  Parry 
Sound  Star. 

January  11,  1883. 

Mentions  hieroglyphics  (?)  on  two 
granite  stunes  (in  Muskoka). 

January  18,  1883. 

Under  the  heading  of  '  Science  of  Arch- 
aeology '  is  given  a  two-column  arti- 
cle describing  the  collection  of  relics 
of  C.  A.  Hirschf elder,  Toronto,  sub- 
sequently acquired  by  the  Dominion 
Government  and  taken  to  Ottawa. 

March  4,  1883. 

Mentions  a  rare  Indian  pipe  in  the 
possession  of  C.  A.  Hirschf eldei* 
found  in  an  ossuary. 

February  23,  1885. 

\An  article   *VVho  Killed   Tecumseh  ? 
;      establishes  the  story  of  his  death  by 
the  hand  of  Col.   R.    M.   .'ohnHon. 
'     See  also  Farley,  James  J. 


April  25,  1885. 

Notice  of  the  circular  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Arclueolog- 
ical  Museum. 

August  20,  1885. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  (by  C.  A. 
Hirschfelder)  of  a  curiously  marked 
piece  of  pottery  on  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  Toronto,  the  marks  **  re- 
sembling hieroglyphics."  A  letter 
to  the  Mail,  Bee.  3t,  1885,  com- 
mented upon  this  discovery. 

September  11,  1885. 

Paragraph  describing  the  use  of  wam- 
pum and  similar  aids  for  preserving 
the  record  of  old  treaties  between 
tribes.  Citation  of  an  instance  of 
tttis  use  on  one  occasion  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Brantford  Reserve. 

October  17,  1885. 

Notices  ihe  discovery  of  a  masonic 
token  in  an  Indian  grave  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Medad,  Nelson 
township,  Ualton  (^o.  In  a  subse- 
quent issue  of  the  Maily  Nov.  4,  C. 
A  Hirschfelder,  who  secured  the 
relic,  gave  the  age  of  the  token  as 
^not  over  12  >  yeard,  and  perhaps  not 
100.' 

October  30,  1885. 

Notice  of  relics  received  (several  from 
Port  Hope)  by  David  Boyle  for  the 
Provincial  Museum,  including  some 
clay  pipes  and  one  of  soapstone. 

November  12,  1885. 

Brief  notice  of  the  handing  over  of  the 
Yoric  Pioneers'  collection  of  Indian 
relics,  etc.,  to  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute's new  museum  of  Archaeology. 

November  12,  1885. 

Editorial  comments  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology. 

December  25,  1885. 

An  article,  under  heading  **Tor..nto's 
Aborigines,'  mentions  the  discovery 
of  an  aboriginal  'tombstone'  near 
High  Park,  on  which  were  carved  a 
number  of  pictures  and  characters. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  rock  char- 
acters found  two  years  before  near 
Bobcaygeon. 
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Toronto  MaH^—CarUinued. 
December  28,  1885. 

A  letter,  signed  *  Pickwick,'  refers  to 
the  pictorial  ^  tombstone '  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  artic  e,  as  spurious; 
and  asserts  that  the  stone  was  carved 
by  boys. 

December  31,  1885. 

A  letter,  signed  'Osh-aw-ah,'  refers  to 
the  carved  *  tombstone '  as  an  'Arch- 
seological  fizzle.' 

January  4,  1886. 

A  letter,  signed  *  Muckwech,'  com- 
menting on  the  carved  *  tombstone.' 

January  5, 1886. 

A  short  letter,  signed  'A  Member  of 
the  Canadian  Institute,'  comment- 
ing on  the  *  death-stick '  found  near 
High  Park. 

January  6,  1886. 

Letter,  signed  *  J,'  citing  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
carved  *  tombstone.* 

January  7,  1886. 

Letter,  signed  '  A.  C.  Macdonald  aluis 
**  Pickwick,'"  reiterating  the  asser- 
tion that  the  *  tombstone'  was  carved 
by  boys. 

June  5,  1886. 

Contains  a  despatch  announcing  the 
discovery  of  many  Indian  relics  in 
Tiny  township,  Simcoe  County. 
Editorial  comments  thereon  appear 
in  the  Mail  two  days  after  (June  7), 
with  observations  t)n  the  old  H  uron 
missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  same 
local  ty. 

January  8,  1886. 

Letter,  signed  *A  Canadian  Admirer 
of  Talent,'  deprecating  the  tone  of 
the  writer  *  Oshawah  toward  Mr. 
Hirachfelder. 

January  29,  1887. 

Mentions  the  discovery  of  Indian  re- 
mains in  Tidd's  Island,  near  Gana- 
noque.  These  haxing  been  sent  to 
Toronto  for  examination  by  C.  A. 
Hirschf elder,  an  interview  with  him 
is  published. 


February  2,  18S7. 

A  letter,  signed  *  J.  G.,'  disputes  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hirsch- 
felder,  four  days  previously,  that 
Indians  knew  nothing  about  apply- 
ing heat  to  metals.  The  writer 
quotes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  inter- 
view with  a  chief  in  Central  America. 

May  16,1887. 

Notices  the  examination  by  Mr.  Boyle 
of  a  mound  on  Tidd's  Island,  near 
Gananoque. 

November  8,  1887. 

» 

Notices  specimens  received  by  David 
Boyle  for  the  Archfeological  Mu- 
seum. 

July  25,  1888. 

A  long  article — under  the  heading,  'In- 
dian Legends,' — relates  the  legend 
of  the  White  Stone  Canoe,  with 
references  to  Indian  relics  of  On- 
tario. 

July  16, 1889. 

A  four-column  article  under  heading 
*■  Our  Indian  Allies '  describe^  a  visit 
to  the  Six  Nation  Reserve  near 
Brantford.     Four  illustrations. 


Toronto 


ajid  Empire. 


August  15,  18^i6. 

Notice  of  David  Boyle's  archsBological 
work  in  the  Rice  Lake  district,  more 
particularly  the  identification  of  the 
Otonabee  Serpent  and  Egg  mound. 

September  1, 1896. 

Notices  the  unearthing  of  Indian  relics 
on  the  farm  of  Geo.  Wilson,  Chelten- 
ham, Peel  County. 

September  12.  1896. 

Notices  the  examination  by  David 
Boyle  of  bone  pit  in  Beverly  town- 
ship, Wentworth  County. 

October  22,  1896. 

Notice  of  some  additions  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum. 

January  2, 1897. 

Notice  of  the  discovery  of  seven  old 
copper  mines  in  Cook  County,  Minn., 
a  few  miles  from  Pigeon  River,  the 
international  boundary. 
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Toronto  Mail  &  Empire— Con. 

March  9,  1897. 

Notice  of  two  tomahawk  heads,  found 
in  York  County. 

June  18, 1897. 

Article  (illustrated)  on  the  formal  re- 
opening of  the  Educational  art  galler- 
ies and  museum,  Toronto.  Notices 
the  removal  to  it  of  the  archieolog- 
ical  exhibit. 

Toronto  Weekly  Mail. 
May  16,  1889. 

Notices  a  mound  on  White  Island,  near 
Tonawanda,  Niagara  River,  from 
which  eleven  skeletons  were  taken. 

August  22,  1889. 

Report  of  examination  of  an  Indian 
fort  near  CleaiTille,  Kent  County, 
by  Archibald  Blue  and  David  Boyle. 

Toronto  Weekly  News. 

January  6,  1887. 

Notices  the  discover}-  of  an  Indian 
skeleton  in  H umber  Park,  neai 
Tonmto. 

Toronto  New& 
June  20,  1890. 

Describes  additions  of  relics  to  the 
museum,  with  two  illustrations  of 
pipes  in  the  Laidlaw  collection. 

Toronto  Saturday  Night. 

November  28,  1896. 

Notice  of  David  Boyle's  investigation 
of  remains  in  Innisfil  township,  ?im- 
coe  County,  including  serpent  and 
egg  mound  (£ffigy  ?) 

Toronto  World. 

June  21,  1888. 

Notice  of  circular  issued  by  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  calling  for  informa- 
tion on  Indian  Sociology. 

March  13,  1889. 

Notice  of  the  Archaeological  Museum. 


May  30,  1889. 

Announcement  of  relics  found  at  Beau- 
soliel  Island,  Simcoe  county.  (See 
Fourth  Archieological  Report  p.  64). 

Reprint  observed  :  Barrie  Qazette^ 
June  12,  1889. 

July  5,  18^7. 

An  article,  under  the  heading  '  Indians 
are  dying  out.'  discusses  the  decad- 
ence of  Kabashkong's  band  of  Chip- 
pewas  near  Port  Arthur. 

Walkerton  Telescope. 

Jan.  4,  1878. 

Paragraph  (a))parently  reprinted  from 
an  (Htawa  ]>aper)  d*  scribing  a  cop- 
per implement  found  in  J.  Ferrin's 
Phosphate  of  Lime  Mine,  township 
of  Templeton  (across  the  river  from 
Ottawa  city.)  It  was  embedded  in 
the  phosphate  live  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Wallace,  Joseph,  Sen. 

Scenes  from  the  past.     Orillia 
Packet     (Feb. -June,  1896.) 

This  series  of  eleven  articles  re-tells 
the  story  of  the  Jesnit  Mission  to 
the  Hurons,  with  a  few  references 
to  the  anti({uities  fonnd  in  recent 
years  throughout  the  Huron  country, 
especially  those  at  Orillia  town. 

Kelations  of  the  Jesuits.     To- 
ronto Globe,  May  16, 1896. 

A  letter  in  which  he  describes  a  fish- 
ing station  of  the  ancient  Hurons, 
with  remains  of  hurdles  or  lattice- 
work, at  the  Narrows,  Lake  Simcoe. 

Whitelock,  P.  0. 

Coulson  Correspondence.   Bar- 
rie Gazette,  April  27,  1887. 

Brief  notice  of  Indian  relics  found  at  a 
village  site  near  Coulson,  Medonte 
township.  The  correspK>ndence  is 
anonymous,  but  is  known  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  F.  C. 
Whitelock,  teacher. 

Coulson  Correspondence.  Bar- 
rie Gazette,  Sept.  7,  1887. 

Further  notice  of  the  village  site  on 
the  farm  of  James  Cooke,  near  Coul- 
son, Medonte  township. 
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Whittlesey,  0. 

Ancient  Mining  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Wilson,    Sir   Daniel,   LL-D., 
F'R'S'Ej. 

IjReport  on  the  supposed  dis- 

""^     covery   of    Tecumsehs    re- 

'     mains,  ,Oct.      ,  1876. 

Extract:  Weekly  Globe,  (To- 
ronto), Oct.  6,  1876. 

■  \.  report  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Premier  of  Ontario,  in  which  Dr. 
Wilson  declares  that  the  remains 
found  at  Moraviantown  were  not 
those  of  the  Shawnee  chief. 

Hybridity  and  Absorption  of 
the  Red  Indian  Rciee.  The 
Canadian  Journal  (Second 
Series).  Vol.  XIV ,  pp.  482- 
66. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Wilson 
before  the  British  Association  (1878) 
on  the  same  subject,  referring  spec- 
ially U}  the  absorption  of  Indian 
blood  by  the  Canadian  people. 

Notices  seen  :  Toronto  Maif,  (Supple- 
ment) Sept.  14,  1878. 

A  comparison  of  the  Succes- 
sion of  Archaeological  Pe- 
riods in  America  with  those 
of  Europe.     An  address. 

Abstract  given  in  the  Toronto  Globty 
Oct.  20,  1879. 

Earlier  Indian  Tribes  of  On- 
tario, as  illustrated  by  some 
recent  explorations.  An  ad- 
dress. 

Abstracts  given  :  Toronto  Globe^  Nov. 
3,  1879 ;  Toronto  MaU,  Nov.  3, 
1879. 


Notices  the  Huron  mode  of  sepulture  ; 
also  an  examination  of  an  Indian 
cemetery  of  single  graves  on  the 
ridges  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Toronto  (Mail).  Also  ex- 
amination of  the  site  of  a  palisaded 
town  twelve  miles  *  north  of  Mark- 
ham  '  iOl(^). 

A  paper  on  Ethnology,    with 
references  to  Ontario  reli 

Abstract  given  in  Toronto  Mail^  Jan. 
19,  1882. 

Incidents   illustrative   of    the 

changes    wrought     on    the 

native  Indian  tribes  by  the 

practice  of  adoption. 

Abstract  given  in  Toronto  Afat2,  Mar. 
27,  1882. 

Toronto  Globe,  Aug.  24, 1882. 

Notice  of  ^Anthropological  Section,' 
Montreal  Meeting,  A  A.  A.  S  ,  be- 
fore which  was  read  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson,  proving  that  '  this 
continent,  north  of  the  Alleghanies 
and  east  of  Lake  Huron,  was  inhab- 
ited by  Dolicho-cephalic  races ;  while 
the  parts  south  of  that  district  were 
inhabited  by  Brachy-cei)halic  races.' 

Winnipeg  Weekly  Sun- 
Nov.  12, 1884. 

Reprint  from  the  Rat  Porttige  Progress 
of  a  short  article  entitled,  *"  Rainy 
Lake  Relics.'  It  notices  the  exam- 
ination of  several  Indian  mounds, 
by  Mr.  Lawson  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  which  were  found  some 
copper  tools  highly  tempered,  etc. 

Withrow.  Rev.  W.  H. 

Native  Races  of  North  Ame- 
rica.    Toronto,  1895. 

A  small  volume  on  the  Indians,  includ- 
ing those  of  Canada. 
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